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PREFACE. 


Some  years  since,  we  reprinted  from  the  British  presi 
an  abridgment  of  Brown^s  Dictionary  of  the  Bible. 
The  original  was  materially  improved  by  the  editorial 
laboTirs  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Alexander.  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, change  the  basis  or  general  character  of  the 
work.  He  expunged  a  mass  of  superfluous  and  irrele- 
vant matter ;  introduced  such  corrections  and  modifica- 
tions as  the  improved  state  of  biblical  science  suggest- 
ed, and  prepared  many  of  the  leading  articles  anew. 
These  have  been  preserved  as  far  as  practicable  in  the 
Lew  work.  The  extensive  sale  of  the  former  dictionary 
shows  conclusively  the  adaptedness  of  such  a  volume  to 
tiie  wants  of  the  community. 

Under  this  conviction,  the  society  has  incurred  very 
heavy  expenses  in  providing  an  entirely  new  dictionary, 

COXXESPONDING  IN  PRINCIPLE,  CHARACTER,  AND  USES 
TO  OUB  OTHER  PUBLICATIONS,  AND  INTENDED  SO  TO  CON- 
HECT  THEM  TOGETHER,  AS   TO   MAKE,  OF  THE  WHOLE, 

A  COMPLETE  BIBLICAL  CYCLOPiEDIA. 

Though  the  editor  has  been,  of  course,  indebted  to 
various  sources  for  materials,  and,  in  some  instances, 
for  copious  extracts,  the  present  volume  may  be  re- 
garded as  strictly  an  original  work. 

The  services  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  biblical 
scholars  in  the  country  have  been  employed  in  a  gene- 
ral revision  of  it,  and  many  of  the  most  important  arti- 
cles have  also  received  a  critical  examination  from 
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4  PREFACE. 

several  oCiers,  both  clergymen  and  laymen,  in  whoM 
competency  and  fidelity  the  utmost  confidence  may  be 
felt 

The  following  general  principles  have  been  observed 
in  the  preparation  of  this  work : — 

L  No  word^is  introduced,  as  the  subject  of  an  article, 
which  is  not  found  in  the  canonical  books  of  the  com- 
mon translation  of  the  Bible,  and  at  least  one  passage 
is  cited  in  which  the  word  occurs.  Of  course  such 
words  as  Afkica,  Apocrypha,  Antelope,  Apocalypse, 
Deluge,  Dead  Sea,  &c.  are  excluded.  Any  other  rule 
would  be  too  indefinite  for  practical  application. 

II.  No  word  is  introduced  simply  ior  the  purpose  of 
defining  it,  unless  it  has  a  peculiar  scriptural  use  or 
signification,  which  would  not  be  found  in  a  common 
defining  dictionary. 

III.  Whatever  could  be  regarded  as  sectarian  by  any 
denomination  of  evangelical  Christians  is,  of  course, 
scrupulously  excluded. 

rv.  No  word  is  admitted  into  the  body  of  the  diction- 
ary of  which  all  that  can  be  said  is  found  in  immediate 
connexion  with  the  word  itself.*  For  example,  Ako 
(Gei;  X  vi.  21)  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  sons  of  Ben- 
jamin I  and  as  the  passage  itself  contains  all  that  cap 
be  said  of  him,  the  word  is  omitted. 

y.  The  leading  articles  embrace,  as  far  as  practicable 
the  various  topics  that  properly  fall  under  it  For  ex- 
ample :  under  the  word  Dwellings  will  be  found  the 
principal  facts  in  relation  to  the  structure  of  eastern 


•  At  the  end  of  our  Scripturg  Biogrcgahical  Dictionary  wih 
bo  found  a  perfect  catalogue  of  all  the  proper  names  which 
occur  in  the  Scriptures,  with  the  pronunciation  of  each,  and 
a  reference  to  one  or  more  passages  iu  which  it  occurs. 
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hiNises,  u  the  court,  roqf,  windows,  doort,  parltun, 
iAmbers,  &c.,  so  that  the  articlo  is  in  itself  a  coDciM 
histoiy  of  the  subject  The  various  topics  are  gene- 
xallj  distinguished,  howeyer,  by  putting  the  principal 
words  in  italics,  thus  enabling  the  reader  to  select 
them  at  pleasure. — So  of  the  articles,  Abks,  Book^ 
BuKiAJL,  Clothes,  Feasts,  Hebrews,  Sacrifices,  &c. 

YL  Though  each  article  is  complete  in  itself,  and  as 
fall  as  it  may  be  in  a  work  of  this  size,  we  hope  that 
most  biblical  inquirers  are  disposed  to  seek  still  farther 
informatioii.  This,  we  apprehend,  is  afforded  in  a  good 
degree  by  other  publications  of  the  society,  which  aie 
or  may  be  within  the  reach  of  all.  To  the  particular 
volume  from  which  such  farther  information  may  be 
obtained,  reference  is  made  in  the  proper  place ;  and  the 
society's  name  is  repeated  in  connexion  with  each  refer- 
ence— Ist,  Because  there  are  sometimes  several  works 
extant  with  like  titles,  only  on^  of  which  is  published 
by  us ;  and,  Sdly ,  Because  each  article,  with  all  its  refer- 
ences, being  distinct  and  independent,  should  be  as  ex- 
plicit as  any  other. 

By  this  feature  of  the  work,  instead  of  burdening  the 
ftodent  with  folios  of  unprofitable  learning,  we  open  to 
bim  very  copious  fountains  of  biblical  knowledge  on  the 
che^est  terms,  in  the  simplest  and  most  available  form, 
and  of  a  character  supposed  to  be  unexceptionable  to 
every  evangelical  mind. 

VII.  We  have  made  all  practicable  use  of  the  infor- 
mation furnished  by  modem  travellers  in  the  east,  and 
especially  by  American  missionaries,  to  whose  journals 
frequent  references  will  be  found.  In  every  case  where 
flie  testimony  of  known  and  living  witnesses  could  be 
brought,  to  give  present  existence  and  reaUty  to  distant 
)  and  places,  we  have  not  failed  to  introduce  it. 
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yni.  It  is  confidently  believed  that  in  no  Tolume  of 
the  kind  are  there  fewer  errors  in  references.  Great 
care  was  taken  to  have  the  copy  accurate  in  this  re- 
spect ;  the  proofs  were  read  by  the  author,  and  at  the 
same  time  by  a  very  accurate  and  experienced  proof- 
reader, and  by  both  was  every  reference  carefully  ex- 
amined by  the  Bible;  and  since  the  work  was  stereo- 
typed the  whole  has  been  read  again,  and  every  refer- 
ence re-examined  and  compared  with  the  Bible. 
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AAE 

AARON.  (Ex.  vl.  20,)  the 
first  high  priest  of  the 
Jews,  was  the  son  of  Amram, 
of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  and  was 
bom  about  the  year  2430.  He 
was  three  years  older  thaji  his 
brother  Moses,  and  being  a 
more  ready  speaker,  he  was 
apfwinted  by  the  Lord  to 
assist  Mosen  in  guiding  and 


AAR 

MosBS.)  Those  in  which  Aa- 
ron was  only  or  principallT 
concerned,  are  briefly  the  fol> 
lowing. 

At  an  early  period  after  the 
departure  of  the  children  of 
Israel  from  Egypt,  Aaron  and 
his  sons  were  set  apart  by 
God's  direction,  and  with  the 
most  solemn  ceremonies,  to 
minister  in  the  priest's  office, 
which  Aaron  continued  to  fill 
imtil  his  death.  (Heb.  v.  4.) 

Before  his  consecration, and 
while  Moses  was  in  the 
moimt,  receiving  the  law  from 
God,  the  people  became  impa- 
tient, and  t>esought  Aaron  to 
make  them  idol  gods.  He 
thereupon  commanded  them 
to  break  off  the  golden  ear* 
rings  of  their  wives  and  child' 
ren;  which  being  collected 
and  brought  to  Aaron,  he 
made  out  of  them  an  idol  in 
the  shape  of  a  calf,  like  one 
of  the  idols  of  Egypt.  Before 
this  image  the  people  danced 
and  shouted,  saying,— T^ess 
be  thy  godsy  O  hrael^  which 
brought  thee  up  out  qf  tK§ 
land  qf  Egypt.  This  act, 
and  the  aggravating  circum 
stances  connected  with  it* 
(Ex.  xxxii.  26,)  involved  Aa 
ron  in  great  guilt.  His  two 
sons,  Nadab  and  Abihu,  were 
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aoon  afterwards  destroyed  in 
a  most  sudden  and  fearful 
manner.  At  a  later  period, 
Aaron,  with  his  sister  Miriani, 
spoke  reproachfully  concern- 
ing Moses,  and  God  was  vei7 
angry  with  him  I  but  upon  the 
confession  of  his  sin,  he  was 
pardoned.  (See  Miriam.) 

Korah  and  others  were  of- 
fended with  Moses  and  Aaron, 
and  charged  them  with  taking 
upon  themselves  authority 
which  belonged  as  much  to 
others  as  to  them.  Moses 
expostulated  with  them,  and 
especially  with  Korah  ;  but 
his  remonstrance  was  all  in 
vain,  and  the  next  day  the 
rebel  and  his  companions 
were  suddenly  destroyed.  (See 

EORAH.) 

Immediately  after  this  fear- 
ful exhibition  of  the  anser  of 
God,  and  while  we  should 
suppose  the  terror  of  such 
jud^ents  would  still  possess 
their  minds,  the  people  of 
Israel  renewed  their  murmur- 
ings  against  Bloses  and  Aaron. 
(Num.  xvi.  41.)  A  dreadful 
plague  having  appeared  sud- 
denly in  the  midst  of  them, 
whicn  threatened  the  people 
with  utter  and  immediate  de- 
struction, Aaron,  at  the  com- 
mand of  Moses,  took  a  censer 
with  incense,  and  ran  quickly 
into  the  midst  of  the  congre- 

Ktion,  and  stood  between  the 
ring  and  the  dead,  until  he 
had  made  an  atonement  for 
them,  and  the  plague  was 
itayed.  (Num.  xvt.  44-50.) 

A  signal  -*—— — —  —as 
granted   to  ial 

authority   i  ng 

manner.  or 

branches  ol  ee 

were  taken  ad 

of  each  hou  Is- 

rael ;  and  u  he 

tribe  of  Lei  he 

name  of  A  ds 

were  laid  ti  ti- 

colar  place  I  e ; 

andthenext  es 


AAR 

went  into  the  tabernacle,  the 
rod  which  had  Aaron's  name 
upon  it  "was  budded,  and 
brought  forth  buds,  and  bloont- 
ed  blossoms,  and  yielded 
almonda"  This  wonderful 
miracle  was  made  known  to 
the  people  by  an  exhibition 
of  the  rod ;  but  it  was  imme* 
diately  taken  back  into  the 
tabernacle,  to  be  kept  there 
for  ever,yor  a  token  againat 
the  rebelSi  (fir  the  children  ^ 
rebellion.)    (Num.  xvii.  la) 

When  the  supply  ol  water 
was  miraculously  furnished 
in  the  desert  of  Zin,  Aaron 
neglected  to  acknowledge  the 
power  of  (Jod,  and  for  th.i8 
was  denied  the  privilege  of 
entering  into  the  promised 
land.  In  the  fortieth  year 
after  he  had  left  Egypt,  he 
was  commanded  to  go  up  with 
Moses  his  brother,  and  Elea- 
zar  his  son,  into  mount  Hor, 
in  sight  of  all  the  congrega* 
tion,  that  he  might  die  there. 
(Num.  XX.  28.)  The  place  of 
Aaron's  death  is  called  Mo> 
sera,  in  Deut.  x.  6 ;  hut  the 
same  spot  is  denoted  in  both 
passages.  Burckhardt  tells  ui 
that  mount  Hor  stands  upon 
the  western  side  of  a  valley 
once  called  Mosera.  Josephui 
and  other  historians  place  the 
sepulchre  of  Aaron  on  mount 
Hor,  where  it  is  still  vene- 
rated  by  the  Arabs.  A  modern 
traveller  visited  the  place, 
and  found  the  supposed  tomb 
in  the  care  of  a  crippled  Arab, 

m  iree  feet 

hi  ed  by  a 

80  ii  with  a 
cii 

a  of  Aa- 

ro  eculiarly 

in  pressive 

Ol  lount  hit 

of  tnsferred 

to  ^ssor  in 

th   ^ ,         kediedin 

the  top  of  the  mount,  s.  o. 

1461|  aged  one  hundred  and 
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twentj-three  years.  (Ni 
zxxiii.  39.)  When  Moses  s 
Eleazar  came  down,  and 
people  saw  that  Aaron  > 
deaa,  they  mourned  for  1 
thirty  days,  ^ven  all  the  he 
of  Israel.    CNum.xx.29.) 

Aaron  is  called  t?ie  saiit 
the  Lord.  (Ps.  cvi.  16.)  So 
have  supposed  that  he  ass 
ed  Moses  in  writing  parti 
the  Pentateuch,  and  thus  tl 
account  for  any  supposed 
ference  of  style,  &c.  His  1 
tory  is  given  us  in  the  bo< 
of  Exodus,  Leviticus,  Nx 
bers,  and  Deuteronomy. 

AARONITES.  (1  Chr 
xii.  27.)  Le  vites  of  the  fan 
of  Aaron:  the  priests  y 
served  the  sanctuary.  El 
zar,  Aaron's  son,  was  th 
chief  (Num.  iv.  16.) 

AB.    (See  Month.) 

ABADDON.  (Rev.  ix.  1 
The  Hebrew  name  for  t 
ansel  of  the  bottomless  ] 
ana  answering  to  the  Ore 
name  ApoUyon.  They  ht 
signify  the  destroyer. 

ABANA.  (2  IGngs  v.  1 
A  river  of  Syria,  near  Dam 
cus,  supposed  to  be  one  of  1 
branches  of  the  Barradi, 
Chrysorrhoas.  It  rises  at  t 
foot  of  mount  Lebanon; 
rides  into  several  sm 
streams  eastward  of  Dam: 
cus,  watering  the  whole  coi 
try  in  the  vicinity;  then  th 
unite  again,  and  the  rix 
continues  its  course  till 
empties  into  a  small  mars 
lake,  fifteen  or  twenty  mi] 
distant  from  the  city. 

This  and  the  river  Pharp 
supplied  an  abundance  of  v 
ter,  and  rendered  the  count 
around  Damascus,  though' 
the  edge  of  a  desert,  one 
the  most  beautiful  and  fert 
spots  in  the  world ;  while  t 
streams  of  Judea  or  Isra 
wilh  the  exception  of  the  J( 
dan,  are  nearly  dry  the  great 
part  of  the  year,  and,  runni 
IB  deep  and  rocky  channs 
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or  captives.    The  other  three 
were,  Daniel,  (or  Belteshaz- 
sar.)  Hananiah,(or  Shadrach,) 
and  Miahael,  (or  Meshach.) 

After  Daniel's  promotion  to 
be  ruler  over  the  whole  pro- 
vince of  Babylon,  his  three 
companions  were,  at  his  re- 
quest, elevated  to  places  of 
trust.  Nebuchadnezzar  the 
king  saw  fit  to  make  a  eoldcn 
ima^e  ;  and  having  dedicated 
it  with  great  pomp,  he  com- 
jnanded  that,  at  a  certain  sig- 
nal.  the  people  of  all  nations 
ana  languages  should  fall 
down  ana  worship  the  image, 
and  that  those  who  refused 
should  be  cast  into  the  midst 
of  a  burning  furnace.  In  this 
act  of  idolatry,  Shadracli,  Me- 
shach, and  Abednego  would 
not  unite,  though  commanded 
by  the  king  himself.  They 
replied  that  they  were  not 
anxious  to  answer  the  king  in 
this  matter,  as  the  Ood  whom 
they  loved  and  served  was 
able  to  deliver  them,  to  what- 
ever extremity  they  might  be 
reduced. 

The  king  was  filled  with 
liiry,  and  commanded  the  fur- 
nace to  be  heated  sevenfold 
hotter  than  was  usual ;  and 
the  strongest  men  were  em- 
ployed to  bind  them,  and  cast 
them  into  the  flames.  Strong 
men  were  ordinarily  employ- 
ed for  this  purpose,  to  meet 
any  resistance  that  might  be 
attempted;  but  some  think 
that  the  phrase  '*  most  mighty 
men,"  used  here,  means  the 
chief  ofiScers  of  the  army,  who 
were  selected  to  make  the 
punishment  more  imposing 
and  exemidary. 

With  all  their  garments  on, 
they  were  cast  into  the  fur- 
nace, and  so  intense  was  the 
heat  that  the  executioners 
were  destroyed  by  it.  The 
king  was  present  to  witness 
the  execution  of  the  sentence ; 
and,  though  the  three  men  at 
first  fell  down  bound  in  the 


ABB 

midst  of  the  flames,  yet  when, 
he  looked,  expecting  to  see 
them  destroved,  he  beheld 
them  Icosed  from  their  bonds ; 
walking  unhurt  in  the  midst 
of  the  fire,  and  a  fourth  person 
with  them  whose  form  wa« 
*MiketheSonofGod."  This 
was  the  king's  ian.guage,  and 
whatever  he  might  have  in- 
tended by  the  tenn, "  Son  of 
God,"  the  fourth  person,  to 
whom  he  refers,  was  probably 
an  angel  of  God,  sent  for  this 
purp>ose,  as  he  was  afterwards 
sent  to  shut  the  mouths  of 
lions  for  the  protection  of  his 
servant  Daniel;  or  it  might 
have  been  the  eternal  and 
uncreated  Son  of  God,  appear- 
ing to  protect  and  deliver  his 
faithful  servants  in  the  time 
of  their  calamity.  (MatL 
xxviii.  20.) 

Upon  the  call  of  the  king 
from  the  mouth  of  the  furnace, 
these  three  servants  of  the 
most  high  God  came  forth,  in 
the  presence  of  the  princes 
and  rulers  of  the  country;  and 
so  completely  had  they  been 

f)rotected  by  me  mighty  power 
n  which  ther  trusted,  that  not 
a  hair  was  singed ;  the  colour 
of  their  coats  was  not  changed, 
nor  was  there  even  the  smell 
of  fire  upon  them. 

The  monarch,  astonished  at 
this  evident  interposition  of 
the  Almighty  in  their  behalf 
forthwith  passed  a  decree, 
threatening  to  punish  in  the 
severest  manner  any  one  who 
should  speak  against  the  God 
of  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and 
Abednego;  because  (said  he) 
there  is  no  other  Ood  that  em%  . 
deliver  after  VUe  sort;  and 
the  men  were  restored  to  their 

f>laces  in  the  province.  (Dan. 
ii.) 
ABEL  (Gen.  iv.  2)  was  the 
second  son  of  Adam  and  Eve. 
He  was  occupied  as  a  keeper 
or  feeder  of  sheep;  and  in 
process  of  time  brought  of  the 
firstlings,  or  first-fruits  of  his 
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ABEL^HITTIM,  or  Shit- 
VIM.  (Num.  xxxiii.  49;  xxv. 
1.)  A  town,  six  or  seven  miles  | 
distant  from  ihe  east  bank  of 
the  Jordan,  opposite  to  Jeri-  j 
clu).    ^t  was  itie  place  of  one  | 
of  the   last  encampments  of ' 
Jjrael,  on   that  side  of  the  j 
river.    Some  liave  supposed  | 
(and  modern  geographers  con-  | 
firm  the  opiuiun)  that  Sliiitim  i 
was  a  village,  and  Abel-shittim  j 
the  plain  or  valley  in  which 
it  was   situated.     It  was   at 
this    place,    almost    at    the 
end  of  their  miraculous  jour- 
ney ings,  that    the    people  of 
Israel  fell  into  the  snares  of 
the  daughters  of  Moab^  and 
committed  the  grossest  idola- 
ry,  for  which  they  were  visit- 
ed with  a  desolating  plague 
which  destroyed  24,O0O  people. 
Hence,  perliiaps,    the    name 
Abel,  from  the  mourning  that 
sach  mortality  must  have  oc- 
casioned.   The    spies  whom 
Joshua  sent  to  Jericho  went 
from  Shitiim.  (Josh.  ii.  1.) 

ABIA,  COURSE  OF.  (Luke  i. 
5.)  In  1  Chron.  xxiv.  we  have 
an  account  of  the  divisions  of 
the  priests  into  twenty-four 
classes,  courses,  or  orders, 
who  ministered  at  the  altar  in 
rotation.  The  courses  were 
distinguished  b^  the  name  of 
the  most  promment  member 
of  the  family  from  which  the 
course  was  taken.  The  eighth 
of  these  courses  fell  to  the 
iiunil;^  of  Abia,  or  Abijah :  and 
to  this  course  belonged  Ze- 
chariah,  the  father  of  John  the 
Baptist. 

ABIATHAR.  (1  Sam.  xxii. 
20.)  The  tenth  high  priest  of 
the  Jews,  and  fourth  in  descent 
from  Eli.  Doeg,  at  the  com- 
mand of  king  Saul,  fell  upon 
the  priests  of  the  Lord  at  Nob, 
and  slew  them.  Among  the 
0lain  was  Ahimelech.  His 
ion  Abiathar  escaped  fh)m 
the  carnage,  and  taking  with 
him  some  part  of  the  priest's 
garments,  fled   to  David  at 
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Keilah,  and  told  him  what 
Saul  had  done.  David  re^^ 
ceived  Abiathar,  and  protected 
him,  and  he  afterwards  be- 
came high  priest.  Thus  there 
were  two  high  priests  in  Israel 
at  the  same  time,— Abiathar  in 
the  party  of  David,  and  Zadok 
in  the  party  of  Saul,  (2  Sam. 
viii.  17;)  but  in  consequence 
of  his  supporting  Adoniiah  in 
his  pretensions  to  the  throne 
of  David,  Solomon,  upon  be- 
coming kin^,  thrust  Abiathar 
out  of  the  priesthood,  (1  Kings 
ii.  27,)  and  conferred  the  office 
exclusively  upon  Zadok.  (See 
Zadok.)  Thus  was  fulfilled 
the  word  of  God  to  Eli,  (I  Sam. 
ii.  31 ;)  for  Abiathar  was  the 
last  of  the  priests  of  the  house 
of  Ithamar,  to  which  Eli  be- 
longed ;  and  Zadok,  who  suc- 
ceeded him,  was  of  the  family 
of  Eleazar ;  and  so  the  priest'> 
hood  passed  into  its  former 
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same  time,  and  both  received 
the  title,  the  name  of  either 
was  used  to  designate  that 
period.  The  facts  to  which 
the  gospel  alludes,  in  the  nas- 
sage  cited,  are  fully  stated  in 
1  Sam.  xxi.  (See  Life  of 
DAvm.  by  the  American  Sun^ 
day-school  Union,  pp.  85—67, 
and  104.) 

ABIEZER.  ,(Judg.  viii.  2.) 
The  passage  contains  a  highly 
figurative  expression.  Gideon 
was  of  the  family  of  Abiezer. 
The  Ephraimites  complained 
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because  they  were  not  called 
upon  to  so  out  to  battli)  against 
tne  Miaianites.  Gideon  at- 
tempted to  }'>acify  them;  re- 
presenting nis  own  victory, 
with  a  force  of  three  hundred 
men  chiefly  of  the  family  of 
Abiezer,  as  of  very  little  im- 
portance, in  comparison  with 
Uie  capture  of  two  of  the 
princes  of  Midian,  which  the 
men  of  Ephraim  had  accom- 
plished. Though  the  latter,  in 
respect  to  numbers-  might  be 
as  the  gleaning  of  the  vine- 
yard, yet  in  the  glory  and  im- 
portance of  it,  it  was  more  than 
the  whole  vinti^e  which  the 
men  of  Abiezer  had  gathered. 

ABIGAIL.  (1  Sam.  xxv.'3.) 
The  wise  and  beautiful  wife  of 
the  churlish  and  wicked  Na- 
bal.  When  her  husband  had 
exposed  himself  to  the  anger 
of  David,  by  his  rude  and  con- 
temptuous treatment  of  his 
messengers,  Abigail  hastened 
to  meet  nim^  while  he  was  on 
his  way  with  four  hundred 
men  to  revenge  the  insult. 
She  managed  the  affair  with 
so  much  prudence  as  to  pacify 
David,  and  obtain  his  blessing. 
About  ten  days  after  her  re- 
turn, the  Lord  visited  Nabal 
with  sickness,  and  he  died, 
and  Abigail  became  David's 
wife.  A  beautiful  sketch  of 
this  portion  of  sacred  history 
may  be  found  in  the  Life  of 
David,  by  the  American  Sun- 
day-scnool  Union,  ch.  xv. 

ABIHU.  (Ex.  xxviii.  1.) 
One  of  the  sons  of  Aaron, 
who,  with  his  brothers,  Na- 
dab,  Eleazar,  and  Ithamar, 
were  separated  or  set  apart 
by  God  to  the  office  of  .the 
priesthood.  Soon  after  they 
entered  on  their  sacred  du- 
ties, Nadab  and  Abihu  were 
guilty  of  a  violation  of  God's 
commands,  respecting  the 
manner  or  offermg  incense, 
•nd  were  instantly  consumed. 
CLev.  z.  1,  2.)  This  event 
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happened  in  the  wildernesa 
of  Smai.  The  nature  of  their 
offence  is  very  obvious ;  they 
used  common  fire  instead  of 
the  fire  which  they  were 
required  to  use ;  and  some 
suppose  they  were  drawn  into 
this  presumptuous  sin  by  the 
too  free  use  of  wine. 

ABUAH.  1.  (1  Kings  xiv.  1.) 
A  son  of  JerolDoam,  who  died 
under  interesting  circum- 
stances, in  early  life.  (See 
Jeroboam.)  2.  (2Chron.  xiii. 
1.)  Abijah  or  AJBIJAM,  tha 
son  of  Rehoboam  and  Mi- 
chaiah,  succeeded  his  father 
as  king  of  Judah.  He  made 
war  against  Jeroboam,  king 
of  Israel,  and  defeated  him, 
with  a  loss  of  500,CXX)  men. 
He  began  to  reign  in  the  18th 
year  of  Jeroboam,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Asa  in 
the  20ih  year  of  Jeroboam,  so 
that  he  reigned  only  a  part  of 
three  years.  There  is  an 
apparent  contradiction  in 
respect  to  the  parentage  of 
this  person,  as  it  is  given  in  I 
Kines  xv.  2,  and  2  Chron.  xiii. 
2,  which  may  he  explained  as 
foPows.     AbJehalom    is    the 
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that  she  was  the  daughter  of 
Uriel,  and  the  grand-daughter 
of  Absalom,  and  the  whole 
difficulty  is  removed. 

ABILENE.  (Luke  iii.  1.)  A 
province  of  Syria,  lying  west 
of  Damascus  and   north  of 
13 
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ealilee,  of  which  Lysanias 
was  tetrarch  in  the  time  of 
John  the  Baptist. 

ABIMElZCH,  1.  (Gen.  xx. 
S.  and  zxvi.  10  was  kins  of 
Oerar,  and  being  deceived  by 
Abraham,  he  sent  and  took 
Sarah,  Abraham's  wife,  to  be 
his  wiCj.  CK)d  warned  him, 
however,  in  a  dream,  of  Sa- 
rah's relation  to  Abraham, 
and  thus  withheld  him  from 
the  commission  of  sin,  because 
he  did  it  in  ignorance.  (Gen. 
zx.  6.)  Abimelech,  having 
rebulced  Abraham,  restored 
Sarah  to  him  with  many  gifts, 
and  offered  him  a  dwelling- 
place  in  any  part  of  the  land. 
God  afterwards  remitted  the 
punishment  of  the  fiimily  of 
Abimelech.  At  a  subsequent 
period,  Abimelech  (or  his 
successor  of  the  same  name) 
was  deceived,  in  like  manner, 
by  Isaac,  respecting  his  wife 
Rebekah,  while  they  dwelt  in 
QertiT  during  a  time  of  famine 
in  Canaan. 

2.  (Judg.  viii.  31.)  A  son  of 
Gideon,  who,  after  the  death 
of  his  father,  persuaded  the 
men  of  Shechem  to  make  him 
king.  (Judg.  ix.  1&)  He  after- 
wards put  to  death  seventy 
of  his  brothers  who  dwelt  in 
his  father^s  house  at  Ophrah, 
leaving  only  Jotham,  the 
'^oungest,  alive.  After  several 
defeats  he  was  at  last  mortally 
vrounded  by  a  piece  of  a  mill- 
Btone  thrown  upon  his  head 
by  a  woman  from  the  top  of  a 
tower  in  Thebez.  That  it 
might  not  be  said  a  woman 
slew  him,  he  called  to  his  ar- 
mour-bearer to  stab  him  with 
hif  sword,  and  thus  he  died. 
(Judg.  ix.  54-57.) 

ABINADAB.  1.  0  Sam.  xvi. 
&)  One  of  the  eieht  sons  of 
Jesse,  and  one  of  the  three  of 
his  8(ms  who  followed  Saul  in 
battle. 

3.  (lSam.zxxi.2.)   One  of 
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Saul's  sons  who  was  slain  al 
the  baUle  of  Gilboa. 

a  CI  Sam.  vii.  1,  and 
1  Chron.  xiif  7.)  A  Levite  of 
Kirjath-iearim,  with  whom  the 
ark  of  tiie  Lord  was  deposited 
when  it  was  brought  back 
from  the  Philistines. 

4.  (1  Kings  iv.  11.)    One  d 

th"  — '-■-  -^ appointed 
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ABISHAG.  (1  Kings  i.  16.) 
A  fair  woman  of  Shunem  in 
the  tribe  of  Issachar,  who  was 
selected  by  the  servants  of 
David  to  minister  to  him  in 
his  old  age,  and  to  cherish 
him.  After  David's  death  and 
the  ascension  of  Solomon  to 
the  throne,  Adonijah  desired 
Abishag  in  marriage,  but  So- 
lomon perceived  his  policy, 
(see  Adonuah,)  and  caused 
him  to  be  put  to  death.  (1 
Kings  ii.  25.) 

ABISHAI.  (2Sam.ii.ia)  A 
son  of  Zeruiah.  He  was  a 
nephew  of  David,  and  among 
the  chief  of  his  mightv  men. 
He  accompanied  David  to  the 
camp  of  Saul,  and  counselled 
him  to  uke  Saul's  life.  See  a 
full  account  of  this  interesting 
scene,  with  an  illustrative  en- 
graving, in  the  Life  op  Da- 
VII),  bv  the  American  Sunday- 
schcH)l  Union,  chap.  xvi. 

Abishai,  with  Joab  his  bro- 
ther, attacked  and  defeated 
the  Syrians  and  the  children 
of  Ammon.  (2  Sam.  x.)  David 
appointed  him,  in  conjunction 
with  Joab  and  Ittai,  to  the 
command  of  the  people  whra 
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ther   went    forth    to    

asunst  Israel,  in  the  wood  of 
^hraim.  (2  Sam.  xviii.  2.) 

Abifhai  afterwards  rescued 
David  from  the  giant  Philis- 
tine Ishbi-benob,  whom  he 
smote  and  killed.  (2Sam.zxi. 
16. 17.) 

m- 
lit, 
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Abishai  was  associated  with 
Joab  in  the  assassination  of 
Abner.  (2  Sam.  iii.  30.) 

ABJECTS.  (Ps.  xxrv.  15.) 
LoW|  base  persons,  and,  as 
■ome  suppose,  hired  assas* 
fins.    , 

ABNEB,  (1  Sam.  xiv.  50^ 
the  son  of  Ner,was  a  near 
relation  of  Saul,  and  a  faithful 
md  distinguished  general  of 
his  armies.  We  first  hear  of 
him,  particularlj,  as  the  cap* 
tain  of  the  host,  of  whom 
Saul  inquired  concerning  the 
•tripling,  David,  whose  vic- 
tory over  Goliath  had  excited 
his  astonishment ;  and  ^ler  a 
little  time  Abner  introduced 
David  to  SauL  with  the  head 
of  the  giant  Philistine  in  his 


It  was  through  the  want  of 
▼teilance  in  Abner  that  Saul's 
\]&  vras  placed  in  David's 
power  in  the  wilderness  of 
2iph.  0  Sam.  zxvi.  See  Da- 
vid, Saul.) 

Alter  David  was  anointed 
king  of  Judah,  Abner  pro- 
cured the  appointment  of  Ish- 
bosheth,  Saul's  son,  as  king 
of  Israel ;  and  in  process  oT 
time  the  army  of  David,  under 
Toab,  and  the  army  of  Israel, 
nnder  Abner.  arrajed  them- 
selves on  either  side  of  the 
pool  of  Gibeon.    While  occu- 
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pying  this  position,  twelve 
men  of  each  army  met  and 
fought  desperately.  This  con- 
test was  followed  by  a  general 
battle,  which  resulted  in  Ab- 
ner's  defeat.  He  fled,  but  was 
pursued  by  Asahel,  who  **  was 
light  of  foot  as  a  wild  roe.* 
When  in  the  heat  of  pursuit, 
Abner  counselled  him  to  de- 
sist, and  threatened  to  turn 
upon  him  and  slav  him  if  he 
did  not;  but  Asahel  refused 
to  turn  aside,  and  Abner 
"  with  the  hinder  end  of  his 
spear"  smote  him  so  that  he 
died.  Joab  and  Abishai  wera 
also  engaged  in  the  pursuit, 
but  at  Abner's  entreaty  they 
desisted  and  returned. 

As  David's  strength  in- 
creased, the  house  of  Saul, 
though  &ithfully  served  by 
Abner,  became  gradually 
weaker,  till  at  length  Ishbo- 
sheth  charged  Abner  with  an 
offence  against  Saul's  family. 
He  was  exceedingly  irritated 
by  the  charge,  and  imme- 
diately forsook  the  interests 
of  Saul's  house,  and  espoused 
the  cause  of  David.  David 
received  him  cordially,  and 
sent  him  away  in  peace  to 
persuade  Israel  to  submit  to 
David's  government. 

While  he  was  gone  on  this 
errand,  Joab  returned  ;  and 
hearing  what  had  been  done, 
he  went  to  the  king,  ana 
warned  him  against  Abner  a« 
a  spy  and  traitor.  Soon  after, 
and  without  David's  know- 
ledge, Joab  sent  for  Abner; 
^and  when  he  arrived,  took 
'^him  aside  privately,  and  mur 
dered  him,  in  revenge  of  tlua 
death  of  his  brother  Asaliel ; 
and  they  buried  him  in  He- 
bron. 

The  estimation  in  which  he 
was  held  by  the  king  and 
people  appears  from  the  sa- 
cred historv.  The  king  wept 
and  refused  his  food,  and  all 
the  people  wept ;  and  the  king 
•aid  unto  hia  servants,  Know 
15 
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ye  not  Aat  there  is  a  pfine* 
and  a  great  man  fatten  this 
day  in  Israel  ?  (2  Sam.  iii.  3S.) 

ABOMINABLE,  ABOMI- 
NATION. 1.  (Gen.  xlvi.  34.) 
An  abomination,  or  an  abomi- 
nable thing,  is  a  thing  hateful 
or  detestable,  as  the  employ- 
ment or  calling  of  shepherds 
was  to  the  Egyptians.  2.  (Lev. 
xi.  13,  and  Deut.  xxiii.  18.) 
Under  the  Mosaic  law  those 
animals  and  acts  are  called 
abominable,  the  use  or  doing 
of  which  was  prohibited.  3. 
(Jer.  xliv.  4,  and  2  Kings 
xxiii.  13.)  Idolatry  of  ^ very 
kind  is  especially  denoted  by 
this  term.  4.  (Isa.  IxvL  3.) 
8ins  in  general. 

The  abomination  of  deso- 
lation (Matt.  xxiv.  15,  and 
Dan.  ix.  27,  and  xii.  U)  pro- 
bably refers  to  the  ensigns  or 
banners  of  the  Roman  army, 
with  the  idolatrous.nnd  there- 
fore,aboniinable  images  upon 
them,  as  in  the  annexed  cut, 


the  approach  of  which  would 
warn  the  cityof  its  desolation. 
When  the  city  should  be  be- 
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sieged,  and  these  idolatcoas 
standards  should  be  seen  "  in 
the  holy  placCj"  or  more 
strictly^  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
holy  city,  thus  threatening 
a  complete  conquest  and 
speedy  destruction,  it  would 
be  time  for  the  men  of  Judea 
to  flee  to  places  of  refuge  to 
save  themselves  from  tribu- 
lation and  death. 
ABRAM,ABRAHAM,(Gen. 
xi.27,)  was  the  sonof  Terah. 
and  was  born  at  Ur,  a  city  or 
Ghaldea,the  location  of  which 
is  uncertain,  about  a.  m.  2008. 
While  he  was  dwelling  in  his 
father's  house  at  Ur,  God  di- 
rected him  to  leave  his  coun- 
try and  kindred,  and  go  to  a 
land  which  should  be  shown 
him ;  promising,  at  the  same 
time,  to  make  of  him  a  great 
nation,  and  to  bless  him,  and 
to  make  his  name  great,  and 
that  in  him  all  the  families  of 
the  earth  should  be  blessed. 

Obedient  to  the  heavenly 
calling,  Abram  took  Sarai  his 
wife,  and  with  Terah  his  fa- 
ther, and  other  members  of 
the  family,  left  Ur  to  remove 
to  Canaan ;  and  stopped  at 
Haran. 

It  is  supposed  by  some  that 
while  theydwelt  in  Ur,Abram 
fell  into  the  idolatrous  prac- 
tices which  prevailed  around 
him;  but  in  the  absence  of 
all  evidence  on  this  point,  the 
contrary  may  surely  be  infer- 
red from  the  readiness  with 
which  he  obeyed  God,  and  the 
faith  he  manifested  in  a  man- 
ner so  exemplary  and  rare. 

While  they  were  dwelling 
at  Haran,  in  Mesopotamia, 
Terah  died.  Abram,  who 
was  then  seventy-five  years 
old,  pursued  his  journey  to 
Canaan  ;  and  having  reach- 
ed Sichem,  one  of  the  oldest 
cities  of  Palestine,  (see  She- 
CHKM,)  the  Lord  appeared  to 
him,  and  repeated  his  pro 
mise  to  give  him  the  land« 
10 
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A  grievouB  &mine  soon  ▼!• 
mtedthe  country,  and  Abram 
was  obliged  to  go  into  Egypt. 
Fearfiil  that  Sarai's  beauty 
might  attract  the  notice  of  the 
Egyptians,  and  that  if  they 
supposed  her  to  be  his  wife, 
Uiey  would  kill  him  to  secure 
her,  he  proposed  that  she 
should  pass  for  his  sister.  It 
happened  as  he  expected. 
The  servants  of  Pharaoh,  the 
king  of  Egypt,  conimendea  her 
beauty  so  much,  tliat  he  sent 
lor  her,  and  took  her  into  his 
house,  and  loaded  Abram 
with  tokens  of  his  favour ;  but 
the  Lord  punishea  him  se- 
verely, so  tiiat  he  sent  away 
Abram  and  his  wife,  and  all 
that  he  had. 

&vine  become  very  rich  in 
cattle,  suver,  and  gold,  he  re- 
turned from  Egypt  to  Cfanaan. 
Lot,  his  nephew,  had  been 
with  him,  and  shared  his  pros- 

eerity ;  and  it  happened  that 
is  servants  fell  into  some 
strife  with  the  servants  of 
Abram.  As  it  was  evident, 
that  their  property  was  too 
great  for  tnem  to  dwell  to- 
gether, Abram,  though  in 
every  respect  entitled  to  defe- 
rence, generously  proposed  to 
his  nephew  to  avoid  contro- 
versy Of  an  amicable  separa- 
tion. He  offered  Lot  his  choice 
o(  the  territory,  on  the  right 
or  left,  as  it  pleased  him.  A 
rare  illustration  of  meekness 
and  condescension.  Lot  chose 
to  remove  to  the  eastward, 
and  occupy  that  part  of  the 
fertile  plain  of  Jordan  where 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah  stood. 
l%en  the  Lord  apqpeared 
again  to  Abram,  and  renewed 
the  promise  of  the  land  of 
Canaan,  as  his  inheritance, 
in  the  most  explicit  manner. 
He  thence  removed  his  tent 
to  the  plain  of  Mamre  in  He- 
bron. In  an  invasion  of  the 
cities  of  the  plain  by  several 
of  the  petty  kings  of  the  ad- 
joining provinces,  Sodom  was 
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taken,  and  Lot  and  his  feaolOj 
carried  captive.  When  Abram 
received  intelligence  of  it,  he 
armed  his  trained  servants, 
born  in  his  house,  (three  hun- 
dred and  eighteen  in  num- 
ber,) pursued  the  kings,  and 
defeated  them,  and  brought 
Lot  and  his  family  and  their 
substance  t)ack  to  Sodom ;  re- 
storing to  liberty  the  captives 
who  had  been  taken,  with  all 
their  property,  of  which  he 
generously  refused  to  take 
any  part,  as  the  reward  of  his 
services  or  as  the  spoils  of 
victory.  On  his  return  he 
was  met  by  Melchisedek  king 
of  Salem,  and  priest  of  the 
most  high  God,  to  whom  he 
gave  a  tenth  of  all  that  he  had. 
(See  Mblchisedbk.) 

Two  or  three  years  after 
this  the  Lord  appeared  again 
to  Abram  in  a  vision }  repeat- 
ed to  him  the  promises,  and 
accompanied  them  with  the 
most  gracious  declaration  of 
his  favour.  He  appointed  a 
certain  sacrifice  for  him  to 
offer,  and  towards  night 
caused  a  deep  sleep  to  lall 
upon  him,  attended  fey  a  hor- 
ror of  great  darkness,  during 
which  there  were  revealed  to 
him  some  of  the  most  import- 
ant events  in  his  future  his- 
torjr,  and  in  that  of  his  pos- 
terity, which  were  all  accom- 
plished in  due  time,  and  with 
wonderful  exactness. 

The  revelation  related,  1. 
To  the  captivity  of  Israel  by 
the  Egyptians,  and  their  se- 
vere and  protracted  bondage; 
2.  To  the  judgments  whicn 
Egypt  should  suffer  because 
of  their  oppressions  of  God's 
chosen  people,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  they 
should  leave  Egypt ;  3.  To 
Abram's  death  and  burial : 
and,  4.  To  the  return  of  his 
posterity  to  the  promised 
land. 

In  the  same  davthe  cove- 
nant respecting  the  land  of 
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promise  was  renewed,  and 
confirmed  with  the  strongest 
expressions  of  divine  favour. 
Sarai  however  was  childless, 
and  she  proposed  to  Abraham 
that  Ha^r,  an  Egyptian  wo- 
man living  with  them,  should 
be  his  wife ;  by  whom  he  had 
a  son  whom  he  called  Ishmael. 

At  ninety-nine  years  of  age, 
be  was  favoured  with  another 
inost  remarkable  vision.  The 
Almighty  was  revealed  to  him 
in  such  a  manner  that  he  was 
filled  with  awe  and  fell  upon 
his  face,  and  we  are  told  tnat 
«  God  talked  with  him."  The 
promise  respecting  the  great 
increase  of  his  posterity,  and 
their  character  and  relation 
to  Ood,  as  well  as  respecting 
the  possession  of  Canaan,  was 
repeated  in  the  most  solemn 
and  explicit  terms ;  his  name 
was  changed  from  Abram  (a 
/tigh  father)  to  Abraham,  (fa- 
ther  qf  a  great  muUitude,)  and 
the  circumcision  of  every  male 
child,  at  eight  days  old,  was 
established  as  a  token  of  the 
covenant  between  him  and 
Ood.  (See  Giro (THCisED.)  At 
the  same  time  the  name  of 
Sarai  {.my  princess)  was 
changed  to  Sarah,  {the  prin- 
ess«,)  and  a  promise  was 
given  to  Abraham  that  Sarah 
■hould  have  a  son,  and  be  the 
mother  of  nations  and  kings. 

It  seemed  so  entirely  out  of 
the  course  of  nature  that  they 
should  become  parents  at  their 
advanced  age,  that  Abraham, 
filled  with  reverence  and  Joy- 
ful  gratitude,  fell  upon  h  is  lace, 
ana  said  in  his  heart.  Shall  a 
child  be  bom  unto  him  that 
is  a  hundred  years  old  7  and 
shall  Sarah,  that  is  ninety 
years  old,  bear  9 

Nevertheless  against  hope 
he  believed  in  hope,  and  beinff 
not  weak  in  faith  he  staggered 
not  at  the  promise  of  God,  but 
was  fully  persuaded  that  what 
he  had  promised  he  was  able 
also  to  peribrm ;  and  his  iaith 
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was  imputed  to  him  lor  r 
eousness.  (Rom.  iv.  18— 3£) 

Abraham,  finding  that  the 
blessings  of  the  covenant 
were  to  be  bestowed  on  his 
future  offspring,  immediately 
thought  or  Ishmael,  in  whom 
he  had  probably  before  sup- 
posed the  promises  were  to  be 
fulfilled,  and  he  uttered  the 
solemn  and  affecting  prayer— 
O  that  bhtntul  might  live 
bifore  thee.  God  heard  him, 
and  almost  while  he  was  yet 
speaking,  answered  him  by 
making  known  to  him  his 
great  purposes  respecting  Ish- 
mael. (Gen.  xvii.  20,  and  xxv. 
16.) 

As  soon  as  the  viwon  had 
closed,  Abraham  hastened  to 
obey  the  divine  command, 
and  with  Ishmael  his  son,  and 
all  the  men  of  his  house,  was 
circumcised  in  the  self-same 
day.  He  was  not  long  with- 
out another  divine  comniuni- 
cation.  As  he  sat  in  the  door 
of  his  tent  in  the  heat  of  the 
day,  three  men  approached 
him.  He  received  tnem  with 
all  the  courtesy  and  hospi- 
tality which  distinguished 
eastern  manners,  and  after 
they  had  refreshed  themselves 
they  inquired  of  him  respect- 
ing Sarah,  and  repeated  the 
promise  respecting  the  birth 
of  her  son. 

It  was  on  this  occasion,  or 
in  connexion  with  these  cir- 
cumstances, that  a  divine  tes- 
timony was  given  to  the  patri- 
archal character  of  Abraham. 
((Jen.  xviii.  19.)    It  was  be- 

cai '^-  'ith  fulness  that 

he  d  with  a  reve- 

lat  (  purposes,  re- 

spc  ivotea  cities  of 

the  with  an  oppor- 

tur  for  them ;  and 

it  raham's  sake, 

am  in  answer  to 

his  it  Lot  and  his 

fan  rescued    from 

the  »v.»v.^...  v^otruction  which 
came  upon  Sodom. 
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After  this,  Abraham  re- 
moved to  Gerar,  and  here  he 
made  a  second  aitempt  to  have 
Sarah  taken  for  his  sister. 
(See  Abimblbch.)  Here,  also, 
the  prediction  was  fulfilled, 
respect! nff  the  birth  of  a  son. 
Sarah  hada  son,  whom  he  call- 
ed Isaac,  and  who  was  duly 
circumcised  on  the  eighlli  day. 

Abraham  was  much  tried 
by  an  unhappy  occurrence. 
in  which  Hagar  and  Ishmael 
were  principally  concerned ; 
but  (rod  supported  bim  by  an 
explicit  promise,  that  in  Isaac 
his  seen  should,  be  called. 
(Gen.  xxi.  lO-ia) 

Abraham  so  obviously  had 
the  &vour  and  blessing  of 
God  in  all  that  he  did,  that 
Abimelech^the  king,  proposed 
to  make  with  him  a  covenant 
of  perpetual  friendship;  and 
a  matter  of  wrong  about  a 
well,  of  which  Abimelech's 
servants  had  violently  de- 
prived Abraham,  was  thus 
nai^ily  adjusted.  This  trans- 
action waa  at  a  place  which 
was  thereafter  called  Beer- 
sbeba— <A«  well  of  the  oaihf 
or  the  toell  of  stoecuring.  (Gen. 
xxi.  23-31.) 

We  now  come  to  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  imporu 
aot  passages  m  the  patri- 
arch's historv.  Crod  was  about 
to  try  him,  that  he  might  ex- 
hibit to  the  world,  in  all  ful- 
lowing  time,  an  illustrious  ex- 
ample of  the  power  of  faith. 
He  was  commanded  to  take 
his  son— his  only  son  Isaac, 
whom  he  loved,  and  in  whom 
all  the  promises  of  God  were 
to  be  accomplished— and  to 
offer  him  up  for  a  burnt-offer- 
ing upon  a  distant  mountain. 
WitlKMit  an  Inquiry  or  mur- 
muring word,  and  with  a 
promptness  which  showed 
the  most  entire  submission, 
Abraham  obeyed  the  mysteri- 
ous command.  A  journey  of 
three  days  was  accomplished. 
Kvery  preparaUon  for  the  of- 
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fering  was  made,  and  the 
knife  was  in  his  hand,  which 
was  uplifted  to  slay  his  son, 
when  his  purpose  was  arrest- 
ed by  a  voice  from  heaven, 
requiring  him  to  spare  tha 
lad:  inasmuch  as  the  proof 
of  the  father's  faith  ana  obe- 
dience was  full.  A  ram  was 
provided  in  the  neighbour- 
ing thicket,  which  he  took 
and  offered  up ;  and  after 
having  been  favoured  witli 
special  tokens  of  the  divine 
approbation,  he  returned  with 
his  son  to  Beersheba.  This 
grand  t>'ial  and  illustration 
of  the  patriarch's  faith  took 

6 lace,  as  it  is  supposed,  upon 
[oimt  Moriah.  (See  Jbrusa- 
LBM  &  Map.)  In  commemora- 
tion of  it,  he  gave  to  the  place 
the  name  Jehovah^ireh^  {the 
Lord  will  see  or  provide,)  inti- 
mating a  general  truth  re- 
specting the  divine  faithful- 
ness and  care;  and  in  pro- 
phetical allusion,  as  some 
suppose,  to  the  great  sacrifice 
which,  in  fulness  of  time,  was 
to  be  offered  upon  that  same 
spot  for  the  sins  of  men.  (Gen. 
xxii.  14.) 

At  the  age  of  ono.  hundred 
and  twenty-seven  years  Sarah 
died,  and  Abraham  purchased 
the  cave  of  Machpolah,  in  the 
field  of  Ephron,  near  Hebroiu 
for  a  family  burial-place,  ana 
there  buried  his  wife. 

Isaac  had  now  arrived  at 
mature  age,  and  Abraham 
called  one  of  his  seivants, 
probably  Eliezer,  (Gen.  xv.  2,) 
and  made  him  swear  that  he 
would  obtain  a  wife  for  Isaac, 
not  among  the  Canaanites. 
(where  they  then  dwelt,  and 
who  were  to  be  cut  off  accord- 
ing to  the  revealed  purpose 
of  GK)d,)  but  in  Abraham's  na- 
tive country,  and  fnun  among 
his  own  kindred.  This  enter- 
prise terminated  successfully, 
and  every  desire  of  the  patri- 
arch respecting  Isaac's  mar- 
riage wafl  answered. 
19 
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Abraham  married  a  second 
time.  aDd  had  several  sons; 
but  he  made  Isaac  his  sole 
heir,  iiaving  in  tiis  lifetime 
distributed  gifts  among  the 
other  children,  who  were  now 
dispersed ;  and  at  the  great 
age  of  one  hundred  and  se- 
venty-five vears  he  died  in 
peace,  ana  was  buried  by 
Isaac  and  Ishmael.  in  the 
same  sepulchre  with  Sarah, 
A.  M.  2183.  (See  History  op 
Abraham,  by  tlie  American 
Sunday-school  Union.) 

Abraham's  bosom.  (See 
Bosom.) 

ABSALOM  C2  Sam.  iii.  3) 
was  a  sun  of  David,  by  Maa- 
cali,  daughter  of  Talmai  king 
of  (yeshur.  He  was  remark- 
able fur  ills  beauty,  and  fur  his 
hair,  which  is  said  to  have 
weighed  200  shekels  when  cut 
off  every  year.  As  to  the  pre- 
cise meaning  of  this  weight, 
however^  there  has  been  much 
Speculation.  It  is  supposed 
that  the  shekel  by  which  its 
weight  is  expressed,  means  a 
lighter  weight,  by  one  third  or 
one  half,  than  the  common 
shekel.  Others  suppose  that 
the  valua,  and  not  the  weight, 
is  denoted ;  and  others,  still, 
contend  that  what  with  gold- 
dust  and  powder,  which  were 
both  profiisely  used  in  dress- 
ing the  hair,  the  weight  (sup- 
posing weight  to  be  meant, 
snd  the  common  shekel  to  be 
used)  is  not  at  all  incredil>le ; 
being,  according  to  Michaelis, 
not  quite  three  pounds  Troy 
weight,  though  it  may  be  suffi- 
ciently remarkable  to  be  no- 
ticed by  the  historian. 

Absalom  had  a  fair  sister 
whose  name  was  Tamar ;  and 
Amnon  his  half-brother  having 
injured  her,  Absalom  was  re- 
venged by  taking  Amnon's 
life  at  a  feast,  to  which  he  had 
invited  him,  (2  Sam.  ziii.  29,) 
and  immediately  after  this  he 
fled  to  the  house  of  Talmai, 
his  mother's  father,  at  Oeshur. 
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It  elATste  him  to  Dower,  that 
•goftl  justice  mieht  be  admi- 
Bisteredtoall.  Bj  these  and 
other  means,  Absalom  stole 
the  hearts  of  the  men  of  Is- 
rael. 

In  pursuing  his  wicked  and 
traitdrous  design,  and  with 
a  pretended  regard  to  filial 
datjt  he  asked  his  father's 
permission  to  go  to  Hebron^ 
and  par  a  vow  which  he  said 
he  had  made.  The  unsuspi- 
cious kini;  consented,  and 
Absalom  iroraediatelj  sent 
men  throughout  Israel,  who 
were,  at  a  given  signal,  to 
proclaim  him  king  in  Hebron. 

He  also  took  two  hundred 
men  with  him  from  Jerusalem, 
Uioagh  they  did  not  know 
his  plan ;  and  then  sent  for 
Ahithophel,  who  was  David's 
counsellor,  that  he  might  have 
his  advice  and  assistance. 

Absalom's  party  increased 
rapidly,  and  intelligence  of 
the  conspiracy  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  king,  and  so 
alarmed  him,  that  he  fled  from 
the  city. 

At  length  David  persuaded 
Rushai  to  go  to  Absalom,  who 
had  now  come  back  to  Jeru- 
salem with  his  party,  and  be- 
come his  servant ;  and  when 
opportunity  occurred,  to  give 
such  counsel  as  should  defeat 
Ahithophel's  (tlans,  and  bring 
confusion  and  discomfiture 
upon  Absalom. 

By  a  train  of  singular  pro- 
vidential interpositions,  (an 
account  of  which  belongs  ra- 
Iher  to  the  life  of  David,  than 
to  this  article,)  Absalom's  ruin 
was  hastened. 

Before  David's  men  went 
out  to  battle  with  the  rerolted 
party,  he  gave  them  special 
charge  respecting  Absalom, 
and  commanded  them  to  deal 
gently  with  him  for  his  father's 
sake. 

The  two  parties  met  in  the 
wood  of  Ephraim,  and  the 
tattle  was  severs  and  bloody,  j 
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AbMUna  rode  upon  a  mritiy 
and  in  passing  under  th* 
thick  boughs  of  an  oak,  ha 
was  caught  by  his  head  in  tha 
fork  or  angle  of  two  branches, 
and  the  mule  passed  onward, 
leaving  him  suspended  In  the 
air.  Jtiab,  one  of  David's  chief 
captains,  being  informed  of  it, 
took  three  dans  and  thrust 
them  through  the  heart  of  Ab< 
salom,  while  he  was  yet  aliv9 
in  the  midst  of  the  oak ;  and 
they  took  his  body  and  cast  it 


into  a  pit  in  the  wood, 

covered!        * 

2981. 


covered  it  with  stones,   a.  m. 


Absalom,  pillab  op.  (See 
Pillar,  Jbbcsalbm.  See  also 
the  LiFB  OF  David,  ch.  xliL,  bf 
the  American  Sunday-school 
Union.) 

ACCAD.  (Gen.  x.  10.)  A 
citv  in  Shinar,  built  by  Nim- 
rod.  Modem  travellers  havs 
intimated  the  probability  thai 
the  ruins  of  this  ancient  city 
are  to  be  seen  about  six  miles 
from  the  present  Bagdad. 

ACCHO,  now  Ace  a  or  Acbb, 
(Judg.  i.  SI,)  or  Ptolemais,  («> 
called  after  the  first  Ptolemy 
king  of  Egypt,  into  whose 
hands  it  fell  about  one  hun- 
dred years  before  Christ,)  was 
a  sea-port  town,  on  the  toij  of 
Acre  over  against  mount  Car- 
melL  about  thirty  miles  south 
of  Tyre.  It  was  in  the  terri- 
tory assigned  to  the  tribe  of 
Asner,  and  one  of  the  cities 
from  which  they  were  unaUe 
to  expel  the  Canaanites ;  and 
it  is  even  now  considered  the 
strongest  place  in  Palestine, 
It  is  mentioned  in  Acts  xxi.  7. 
Its  population  is  from  IO2OOO 
to  la,000,  chiefly  Jews.  The 
remains  of  this  ancient  city 
are  very  numerous.  Buck- 
ingham, who  visited  it  In 
IS16,  found  several  fra^ents 
of  buildings,  UuU  he  Ttad  no 
doubt  were  constructed  in 
the  earliest  ages,  especially 
thresholds  of  doors,  and  pil- 
lars  fi>r  galleries  or  piazzas* 
21 
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Beacoaflty  ten  or  twelve  miles 
north  01  Ptolemais,  and  was 
Tffited  by  Buckingham  in 
181&  2.  (Josh.  XV.  44,  and  Mic 
i.  14.)    A  town  of  Judah. 

ACRE.  (1  Sam.  ziv.  14.)  In 
the  passage  cited,  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be  used  proverbially 
K>r  a  very  small  space. 

ACTS.  The  fifth  book  in 
the  order  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment is  called  '*The  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,"  and  is  com- 
monly referred  to  as  TVte  Actsj 
and  sometimes  ilcte— without 
the  article.  It  is  supposed  to 
have  been  compiled  by  Luke 
the  evangelist, as  early  as  a.d. 
64,  and  ma^  be  re^airded  as 
a  continuation  of  his  gospel. 
It  was  originally  wriuen  in 
Greek:  and  contains  the  his- 
tory of  the  Christian  church 
during  the  interesting  period 
which  elapsed  from  the  as- 
cension of  our  Saviour,  to  the 
imprisonment  of  Paul  at  Rome 
—a  period  of  about  thirty 
years.  It  contains  a  minute 
History  of  the  descent  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  on  the  day  of  Pen- 
tecost ;  the  manner  and  suc- 
cess of  the  preaching  of  the 
apostles;  and  the  gathering 
and  establishing  of  Christian 
churches  by  them,  both  among 
Jews  and  Gentiles;  the  con- 
version of  Paul,  and  the  tra- 
vels and  labours  of  himself 
and  his  companions ;  the  tri- 
als and  sufferings  they  endur- 
ed in  propagating  the  gospel. 
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and  the  signs  and  wonden 
which  were  wrought  in  attes- 
tation of  their  authority. 

This  book  is  particularly 
valuable  as  containing  a  vast 
body  of  evidence  of  the  divine 
power  and  mission  of  Jesue 
Christ,  and  of  his  grace  and 
faithfulness ;  by  which  the  re- 
ligion he  taught  was  esublish- 
ed  and  widely  propagated,  and 
the  salvation  offered  by  hie 
gospel  was  most  clearly  and 
gloriously  illustrated. 

This  book  is  called  by  some 
of  the  oldest  writers  the  gos- 
pel qfthe  Holy  Ghost,  andTtAe 
gospel  qfour  Saviour's  resta^ 
rection. 

Many  pretended  copies  of 
this  book,  or  other  records  of 
the  apostolic  acts,  have  been 
introciuced  to  the  world ;  but 
have  been  soon  proved  to  be 
spurious.  The  American  Sun* 
day-school  Union  have  pub- 
lished, in  a  very  cheap  and 
convenient  form,  a  Hblp  to 
the  study  of  this  book ;  which 
consists  in  a  corar^ete  analy- 
sis of  each  passage,  and  such 
inferences  and  illustrations 
as  are  adapted  to  the  use  of 
the  student.  It  is  called  Help 
to  the  Acts,  parts  i.  and  ii. 
The  JIfth  volume  of  the  Umoif 
QuBSTioNS,  by  the  American 
Sunday-school  Union,  embra^ 
ces  this  book,  and  the  Lipb  op 
Paul,  another  of  the  publican 
tions  of  the  American  Sunday- 
schoolUnion.may  be  read  with 
great  advantage  in  connexion 
with  the  inspired  history. 

ADAM.  (Gen.  ii.  19)  The 
creat  ancestor  of  the  human 
family.  On  the  sixth  and  last 
day  of  the  work  of  creation, 
man  was  made  of  the  dust  oi 
the  ground,  yet  in  God's  image 
and  after  his  likeness.  The 
Lord  God  breathed  into  his 
nostrils  the  breath  of  life,  and 
caused  him  to  become  a  liviiuc 
soul.  He  also  jntve  him  domt* 
nion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea. 
and  the  fowle  of  the  aii^  uad 
33 
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every  living  thing  thai  moves 
upon  the  earth.  The  com- 
plete dominion  which  was 
given  to  him  is  expressed  in  a 
variety  of  forms.  (Gen.  i.  26— 
30,  and  ii.  16-30.)  Nothing 
can  be  more  interesting  than 
the  history  of  man's  creation. 
The  fabric  of  this  twautiful 
world  was  finished;  the  fir- 
mament was  established ;  the 
mountains  were  fixed  upon 
their  deep  foundations,  and  to 
seas  and  oceans  were  assign- 
ed the  bounds  which  they 
should  not  pass;  the  heavens 
were  stretched  out  like  a 
curtain,  and  the  sun,  moon, 
and  stars  appointed  to  their 
courses.  The  earth  was 
adorned  with  grass  and  herbs 
and  trees,  suited  for  the  com- 
fort and  sustenance  of  the 
living  creatures,  cattle,  and 
creeping  things  that  had  just 
commenced  their  existence 
upon  its  surface,  and  all  had 
been  pronounced  good  by  the 
Infinite  Creator  himself. 

To  enjoy  this  glorious  reve- 
lation of  divine  power,  wis- 
dom, and  goodness— to  have 
dominion  over  this  vast  multi- 
tude of  living  creatures,  and 
more  than  alt  to  be  the  happy 
subject  of  God's  government 
—bearing  his  image  and  like- 
ness, and  having  communion 
with  him,  as  the  iormer  of  his 
body  and  the  father  of  his 
spirit,  MAN  WAS  formed;  not 
born,  but  created— not  in  fee- 
ble, helpless  infancy,  but  in 
the  maturity  of  his  physical 
and  intellectual  nature ;  not 
a  sinful,  diseased,  dying  crea- 
ture, but  in  the  Image  and  after 
the  likeness  of  the  perfectly 
(loly  and  eternal  Creator. 
...  A  creature,  who,  not  prone 
^jtd  brute  as  other  creatures,  but  en- 
dued 
fTith  aanetity  of  reaaon,  might  ereet  bis 
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A  garden  was  planted  by  the 
hand  of  God  for  the  residence 
of  Adam.  Every  tree  that  wa« 

J)lea8ant  to  the  sight,  or  good 
or  food,  grew  there.  And  It 
was  refreshed  and  fertilizedv 
by  a  river  that  flowed  through 
the  midst  of  It. 

This  garden  was  committed 
to  his  care,  to  dress  it,  and  to 
keep  it,  and  of  every  tree  but 
one  he  was  allowed  to  eat; 
but  of  the  tree  of  knowledge 
of  good  and  evil  he  was  for- 
bidden to  eat,  under  the  pe- 
nalty of  death.  As  soon  as  he 
was  fixed  in  this  happy  abode, 
God  brought  to  himtne  beasts 
of  the  field  and  the  fowls  of 
the  air  which  he  had  created, 
and  Adam  ga^ve  them  names ; 
and  whatsoever  Adam  callecl 
every  living  creature  that  was 
the  name  thereof. 

But  it  was  not  good  that 
man  should  be  alone,  and  his 
Creator  formed  a  companion 
for  him ;  bone  of  his  bone,  and 
flesh  of  his  flesh  ;^a  help- 
meet  for  him,— that  is,  as  a 
friend  and  associate  fitted  to 
aid  and  comfort  him,  and  like 
him  pure  and  Immortal.  They 
were  perfectly  happy  in  each 
other,  and  In  the  favour  and 
communion  of  God- 
Reaping  immortal  fruits  of  ioj  and  Iot% 
Uninterrupted  jor— unrivalled  love- 
in  blissful  solituae. 

We  are  not  informed  how 
long  they  continued  in  this 
pure  and  happy  state,  but  we 
Know  they  lost  it.  Adam  dis- 
obeyed the  simple  and  rea- 
sonable command  of  God.  At 
the  suggestion  of  Eve,  his 
wife,  who  had  been  herself 
tempted  by  the  serpent  to  eat, 
he  partook  with  her  of  the 
fruit  of  the  only  forbidden 
tree,  and  thus  they  incurred 
the  displeasure  of  their  Ma- 
ker, and  the  penalty  of  his 
just  law. 

The  first  indication  of  guilt 
was    the    consciousness   of 
shame :  and  Uxe  next  a  vain 
94 
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■ttempt  to  hide  themselTefl 
from  the  presence  of  Him, 
whose  eyes  are  in  every  place, 
beholding  the  evil  and  the 
good. 

Without  delay  each  of  the 
parties  to  the  fatal  transaction 
received  a  dreadful  doom. 
(See  Serpent,  Evb.)  As  for 
doan,  the  ground  was  cursed 
for  his  sake,  and  he  was  con- 
demned to  eat  bread  in  the 
sweat  of  his  face  till  he  should 
return  to  the  dust  of  which 
he  was  formed,  or  suffer  the 
death  to  which  he  was  now 
sentenced.  Not  only  should 
his  body  decay  and  perish,  but 
the  death  to  which  he  was 
thus  doomed  included  separa- 
tfon  from  the  favour  of  God, 
and  condemnation  to  endless 
sorrow  and  suffering. 

Thus,  by  one  man  sin  en- 
tered into  the  world,  and 
death  by  sin.  Their  naked- 
ness, which  was  now  their 
shame,  being  covered,  they 
were  both  driven  from  their 
happy  home  in  Eden,  never  to 
return :  and,  in  the  hardship 
f^  toil  and  labour,  and,  in  the 
sorrow  and  sufferings  of  child- 
birth, they  began  at  once, 
respeclivfeiy,  to  feel  the  woes 
In  which  their  transgression 
l^id  involved  them. 

In  a  little  while  the  dreadful 
power  of  sin  and  its  temporal 
eonseguences  were  shown 
them  in  a  combined  and  most 
revolting  form.  Abel  — the 
righteous  Abel— their  beloved 
■on,  was  cruellv  and  wantonly 
murdered  by  the  hand  of  his 
brother. 

The  history  of  Adam  closes 
abruptly.  At  the  age  of  one 
hondrea  and  thirty  he  had  a 
son  whom  he  callea  Scth ;  and 
wiio  vras  bom  in  his  own  like- 
ness and  after  his  own  image. 
(DO  longer  in  the  likeness  ana 
after  the  image  of  Ood.)  He 
lived  eight  hundred  years 
after  the  birth  of  Seth,  making 
tkt  whole  term  of  hli  life  nine 
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hundred  and  thirtr  Tears— 
and  he  died  b.  c.  9071  (For 
a  simple  and  beautiful  histoi7 
of  the  creation  and  of  the  fall 
of  man,  see  Bible  SKETcnBS, 
and  the  First  Man,  both  by 
the  American  Sunday-school 
Union.) 

ADAMANT.  (Ezek.  ili.  9.) 
One  of  the  hardest  and  most 
cosily  of  precious  stones.  The 
original  is  elsewhere  trans- 
lated diamond.  It  is  employed 
as  an  emblem  of  the  heart 
of  the  wicked.  (Zech.  vii.  12.) 
Some  suppose  it  was  used  for 
cutting,  eivgraving,  and  polish> 
ing  other  hard  stones  and 
crysuls.    (See  Diamond.) 

ADAR.    (See  Month.) 

ADDER.  I.  (Gen.  xlix.  17. 
A  venomous  serpent  whose 
poison  is  very  subtle,  and  al- 
most instantly  fatal.  The  word 
translated  adder^  in  various 
passages  of  the  Bible,  does 
not  always  mean  what  the 
English  word  denotes.  In 
Gen.  xlix.  17,  the  original 
word  denotes  a  serpent  of  the 
viper  kind,  of  the  colour  of 
sand,  which  lurks  in  the 
tracks  of  the  wheels,  and 
bites  the  unwary  traveller  or 
his  beast.  2.  In  Ps.  Iviii.  4, 
and  xc).  13,  the  word  trans- 
lated adder  is  supposed  to 
mean  an  asp.  3.  In  Ps.  cxl.  3, 
some  suppose  the  spider  or 
tarantula  is  meant,  and  others 
the  asp.  (Kom.  iii.  13.)  4.  In 
Prov.  xxiii.  32,  the  word  mar 
be  rendered  cockatrice  with 
equal  proprietry. 

It  is  remarked  of  the  adder 
or  asp,  that  he  is  not  moved 
or  affected  by  sounds  which 
fascinate  other  serpents ;  and 
some  suppose  that  the  most 
venomous  of  the  adder  sp»* 
cies  is  naturally  deaf  Hence 
the  allusion  in  Ps.  Iviii.  4. 
(See  Asp.) 

ADJURE.    I.  (Josh.  vi.  26.) 

To  bind  under  a  curse.    2. 

(Matt.  xxvi.  63.)     Solemnly 

to  require  a  dMlaration  of  tM 
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tnitli  at  theperil  of  God's  dif- 

geasure.  Such  is  considered 
elanguase  of  the  high-priest, 
•*  1  adjure  thee,"  Ac.  or, "  I  put 
th«e  to  thy  oath;"  when  the 
Saviour  replied  to  the  inquiry 
to  which  he  had  before  been 
silent.  (Matt.  xxvi.  63.    Com- 

rare  1  Sam.  xiv.  24,  38,  and 
Kings  xxii.  16,  with  Josh.  vi. 

ADMAH.  (Deut.  xxix.  23.) 
The  most  easterly  of  the  five 
cities  of  the  plain  or  vale  of 
Siddim,  which  were  miracu- 
lously destroyed  by  fire,  be- 
cause of  their  great  wicked- 
ness. Some  infer  from  Isa. 
zv.  9t  the  last  clause  of  which 
\b  translated  by  the  Septua- 
gint,  tmd  upon  the  remnant  if 
Adama,  that  Admah  was  not 
entirely  destroyed;  but  the 
■Dore  probable  supposition  is, 
that  another  city  ot  the  same 
name  was  afterwards  isuilt 
near  the  site  of  the  former. 

ADONI-BEZEK.  (Judg.  i. 
5.)  Lord  or  king  of  Bezek. 
He  fled  from  the  armies  of 
Jttdah,  but  was  caught  and 
disabled  by  having  his  thumbs 
and  great  toes  cut  off,  so  that 
he  could  neither  fight  nor  fly. 
fle  was  then  carried  to  Jeru- 
0alem,  where  he  died.  He 
seems  to  have  regarded  the 
maiming  he  suffered  as  a  just 
requital  of  his  own  cruelty, 
he  having  mutilated  seventy 
kings  or  chieftains  in  the 
same  inhuman  manner. 

ADONUAH.  (2Sam.iii.4.> 
David's  fourth  son.  He  was 
twm  at  Hebron,  and  after  the 
death  of  his  brothers  Amnon 
and  Absalom,  he  made  ore. 
tensions  to  the  throne  ot  his 
fitther.  He  prepared  himself 
with  horses  and  chariots,  and 
other  marks  of  royalty,  and 
took  counsel  with  Joab  and 
Abiathar  how  he  could  best 
accomplish  his  purpose. 

Bathsheba,  Solomon's  mo- 
ther, fearing  that  her  son's 
tkle  to  the  throne  might  be 
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disturbed,  immediately  In 
formed  the  king  of  Adonijah'# 
revolt;  and  Nathan  the  pro* 
phet  confirming  the  statement 
of  the  matter,  David  gave 
Bathsheba  the  strongest  as- 
surances that  her  son  should 
reign  after  him ;  and  he  caused 
Solomon  to  be  actually  anoint- 
ed and  proclaimed  king  with 
great  shoutings.  (1  Kings  i.39.) 

Adonijah  was  just  ending  a 
feast  when  he  heard  the  noise 
of  the  shouting,  and  Jonathan 
came  in  and  told  him  all  that 
had  taken  place.  His  fuests 
fled  precipitately,  and  Adoni- 
jah himself  ran  and  caught 
hold  of  the  horns  of  the  altar, 
which  seems  to  have  been 
regarded  as  a  place  of  safe^ 
from  violence. 

After  David's  death.  Adoni- 
jah persuaded  Bathsneba  to 
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or  driven  into  some  fortress. 
They  were  tiien  called  out  of 
the  cave,  and  brought  before 
Joshua. 

In  the  presence  of  the  men 
of  Israel,  who  were  summon- 
ed for  the  purpose,  Joshua 
required  the  captains  of  his 
army  to  put  their  feet  upon 
the  necks  of  the  captive  kings, 
declaring  at  the  same  time, 
that  such  would  be  the  doom 
of  all  the  enemies  of  Israel. 
He  then  caused  them  to  be 
sUun,  and  to  be  hanged  on 
separate  trees  until  evening, 
and  then  their  bodies  were 
taken  down,  and  cast  into  the 
cave  in  which  they  had  con- 
cealed themselves.  (Josbu  z. 
S7.) 

ADOPTION  (Gal.  iv.  6)  is 
an  act  by  which  one  is  re- 
ceived into  a  man's  family  as 
his  own  child,  and  becomes 
entitled  to  the  peculiar  privi- 
leges of  that  connexion,  as 
fulhr  and  completely  as  a  child 
by  birth,  (^x.  ii.  lOL  and  Esth. 
IT?.) 

In  the  fi^rative  use  of  the 
term  by  the  sacred  writers, 
it  implies  that  relation  which 
we  sustain  to  Ood,  when,  by 
his  grace,  we  are  converted 
finm  sin  to  holiness.    The 
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and  we  are  made  the  cbildvsiii 
^or  sons)  and  heirs  of  God,  and 
joinuheirs  with  Christ.  (See 
BiBuoAL  Antiq,uitus,  bv  the 
American  S.  &  Uxiion,  cb.  tL 
§  ii.) 

ADORAM.  1.  (2  Sam.  rs. 
24.)  An  officer  of  the  customs 
under  David. 

2.  An  officer  of  Rehoboam's 
treasury,  (perhaps  the  son  of 
the  former,)  who  was  stoned 
to  death  bv  the  people  of  Is- 
rael who  luUowed  Jeroboam. 
(1  Kings  xii.  1&)  Some  sup- 
pose hira  to  have  been  the 
same  with  Adoniram,  (1  Kings 
v.  14,)  who  was  over  the  cus> 
toms  in  Solomon's  reign ;  and 
that  the  people  were  so  indig- 
nant at  the  oppression  the/ 
had  suffered  through  ms 
agency,  tliat  they  took  this 
method  of  revenge. 

ADRAMMELECH.  l.asa. 
xxxvii.  38.)  A  son  of  Senna- 
cherib king  of  Assyria.  He 
and  his  brother  Sharezer  kill* 
ed  their  father  while  he  was 
in  the  act  of  idolatry.  Their 
motive  for  this  tHsirricidal  act 
is  not  known.  They  both  fled 
to  Armenia,  and  Esarhaddoa 
succeeded  to  the  crown. 

2.  (2King8xvii.3l.)  An  idol 
god  of  Sepharvaim,  supposed 
to  represent  the  sun,  while 
another  idol  called  Anamme- 
lech  represented  the  moon. 
Sacrifices  of  living  children 
were  made  to  these  idols. 

ADRAMYTTIUM.  (Acts 
xxvii.  2.)  A  seaport  of  Mysia, 
opposite  the  island  of  Lesboiu 
in  the  north-western  part  of 
Asia  Minor.  It  is  known  b/ 
the  modern  name  of  Edremit 
or  Ydramit,  and  lies  about 
sixty  or  eighty  miles  north  of 
Smyrna.  It  was  in  a  ship  be- 
longing to  this  port  that  Paul 
embarJced,  when  he  was  abost 
to  go  from  Cesarea  to  Rome 
as  a  prisoner.  (See  Map  to 
art.  Paul.) 

ADRIA  (Acts  xxvii.  27)  is 
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now  the  eulf  which  lies  be- 
tween Italy  on  one  side,  and 
the  coast  of  Dalmatia  on  the 
other.  It  is  called  the  gulf  of 
Venice.  In  the  apostle's  time 
it  is  supposed  to  have  denoted 
the  whole  breadth  of  the  Me- 
diterranean sea,  from  Crete  to 
Sicilv. 

ADRIEL.    (SeeMBRAB.) 

ADULLAM.  (Josh.  XV.  35.) 
An  ancient  and  celebrated 
citv  of  Judah,  fifteen  or  twenty 
miles  south-west  of  Jerusa- 
lem. The  king  of  the  place 
was  slain  by  Joshua.  It  was 
fortified  by  Rehoboam,  and 
probably  on  account  of  its 
strength  was  called  the  elQry 
of  Israel.  (Mic.  i.  15.)  Near 
this  city  was  a  cave,  where 
David  secreted  himself  when 
he  fled  from  Achish.  The 
cave,  which  is  supposed  to  be 
the  same,  was  visited  by  Mr. 
Whiting,  an  American  mi». 
sionary,  April  17,  1835.  He 
descriljes  it  as  uneven,  intri- 
cate, and  very  capacious ;  and 
says  it  is  perfectly  plain  that 
four  hundred  men  might  con- 
ceal themselves  in  the  sides 
of  the  cave,  as  David's  men 
did,  and  escape  observation. 
(1  Sam.  xxii.  1.  See  Map  to 
art.  Canaan.) 

ADULTERY.  (Jer.  iii.  9. 
Matt.  V.  28.)  A  crime  expreasly 
prohibited  by  the  seventh 
commandment,  and  always 
obnoxious  to  severe  penalties, 
l)oth  by  divine  and  human 
laws.  The  term  is  oflen  em- 
ployed with  great  force  in  the 
Bible,  to  denote  the  unfitith- 
fulness  and  idolatry  of  the 
people  of  God,  and  their  vio- 
lation of  the  most  sacred  en- 
gagements. 

ADUMMIM.  (Josh.  XV.  7.)  A 
rising  ground  at  the  entrance 
of  the  wilderness  of  Jericho. 
Tlie  name  signifies  red  or 
bloody,  in  allusion,  as  it  is 
supposed,  to  the  freouent  mur- 
ders committed  in  its  vi- 
cinity.   There   are   circum- 
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■tanees  to  show  that  the  seam 
of  our  Saviour's  parable  of  tha 
good  Samaritan  was  laid  here. 
(Luke   X.  30—36.    See  Geo- 

OBAPHT    OF    THB    BiBLB.    l^ 

the  American  Sunday-school 
Union,  p.  92^ 

ADVCfcATE.  (Uohnii.l.) 
One  that  pleads  another** 
cause.  It  IS  one  tf  the  offi- 
cial titles  of  Jesus  Christ  the 
righteous,  and  its  import  mav 
be  learned  from  John  xviL 
Rom.  viii.  34,  and  Heb.  vii.25. 

.fiNON.    (SeeENON.) 

AFFINITY.  (1  Kings  iii.  1.) 
Relation  by  marriage,  in  con* 
tradistinction  from  consan 
guinity,  which  is  relation  by 
blood  or  birth.  Tlie  degrees 
of  affinity,  or  the  nearness  of 
relationship  which  sliould  pre* 
vent  marriage  under  the  law, 
mav  be  found  in  Lev.  xviii. 
&— 17.  This  subject  is  regu- 
lated in  the  United  States  by 
the  laws  of  the  several  States. 

AGABUS.  (Acts  xi.  28.)  A 
prophet  who  foretold  (a.  n.  43) 
the  famine,  which,  as  profane 
history  informs  us,  took  place 
the  following  year.  A  few 
years  after,  (Acts  xxi.  10,)  he 
met  Paul  at  Cesarea,  and 
warned  him  of  the  suffering! 
he  would  endure  if  he  prose- 
cuted his  journey  to  Jerusa* 
lem.  Some  have  supposed 
that  Agabus  was  one  of  the 
seventjr  disciples,  and  that 
he  suffered  martyrdom  at  An- 
tioch. 

AGAG  (Num.  xxiv.  7)  was 
a  kinff  of  the  Amalekites. 
Some  think  this  was  the  com- 
mon name  of  their  kings,  at 
Pharaoh  was  the  common 
name  of  the  kings  of  Egypt 
From  the  allusion  to  him  in 
the  prophetic  passage  abova 
cited,  we  may  suppose  him  to 
have  been  one  or  the  greatest 
kings  of  the  earth. 

Another  person  of  the  sama 
name  was  captured  by  Saul  at 
the  time  the  Amalekites  were 
destroyed,  (1  Sam.  xv.  $^  but 
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„ht  to  Sam- 
vd,  irho  hewed  him  in  pieces^ 
(1  Sam.  XT.  33;)  a  pniyab- 
inent  not  nnoommon  in  other 
plflfees  and  later  times. 

¥TMnmflflin.thii^  Haman'f  &• 
fher,  ia  called  an  Agagite, 
(EBth.  iii.  1,)  probably  because 
he  was  an  Amalekite. 

AGAR  or  HAGAB.  (Gal.  It. 
S5.)  The  history  or  condition 
of  Hagar  is  nsed  allegorioally 
in  this  iwssage  to  illustrate 
the  nature  of  the  dispensation 
from  Mount  SinaL  Mount 
Snai  is  called  Agar  by  the 
Arabians.    (See  Haoab.) 

AGATE.  (Exod.  xxriii.  19, 
and  xxziz.  12.)  A  precious 
stone,  semi-transparent,  and 
beautifully  variegated.  It  often 
presents  a  group  of  figures  dis- 
posed with  so  much  regularity 
as  to  seem  like  a  work  of  art; 
such  as  trees,  plants,  rivers, 
dk)uds,  buildings,  and  human 
beiiigs.  The  name  is  supposed 
l^some  to  be  derived  from  the 
liver  Achates  in  Sicily,  where 
the  stone  was  formerly  Ibund 
in  great  abundance.  The 
word  translated  agaU  (Isa. 
lir.  12.  and  Esek.  zxviL  16) 
to  supposed  to  denote  the  ruby. 

AGRIPPA.  (Acts  XXV.  13.} 
Son  and  successor  of  Herod 
the  persecutor.  (Acts  xii.  1.) 
Pordus  Festus,  the  successor 
of  Felix  in  the  government  of 
Judea,  came  to  Gesarea;  and 
whfle  there,  Agrippa,  (who 
was  governor  or  king  of  so* 
veral  of  the  eastern  provinces 
eS  the  Roman  empire)  came, 
with  his  sister  Bemice  or  Be- 
renice, to  pay  him  a  visit  of 
eongratnlation  upon  his  ao> 
cession  to  office.  The  con- 
Tersatiim  between  them  turn- 
ing  upon  Paul,  who  was^  then 
in  confinement  at  Gesarea, 
and  whose  remarkable  history 
BiQst  have  been  very  notori* 
ouL  JPestus  stated  the  whole 
8* 
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matter  to  A^ippa,  and  (, 

ly  excited  his  curiosity  to  im 
and  hear  him. 

Festus,  to  gratify  his  friendi. 
but  under  the  pretence  oi 
getting  from  Paul  the  subject- 
matter  of  his  complaint,  thai 
he  might  conununicate  it  t0 
the  emperor,  to  whom  he  had 
appealed,  took  the  judgment* 
seat  with  great  pomp,  and 
surrounding  himself  with  the 
chief  men  of  the  city,  ordered 
Paul  to  be  brought  into  hi« 
presence. 

When  the  devoted  apostle 
appeared  before  them,  Festus, 
addressing  himself  fmrticular- 
ly  to  Agrippa,  assigned  the 
reasons  Yor  requiring  Paul  U> 
appear  at  that  time,  and  then 
gave  the  prisoner  an  opportu- 
nity to  Slate  his  own  case, 
which  he  did  with  unparallel- 
ed force  and  eloquence.  Fes- 
tus could  only  meet  his  argu- 
ments with  the  charge  of  mad- 
ness ;  but  Agrippa,  to  whose 
conscience  he  mside  an  abrupt, 
though  not  the  less  respectful 
and  irresistible  appeal,  waa 
compelled  to  make  that  me- 
morable   exclamation,  "Al- 
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«Bd  Ahab  followed  her  in  all 
her  idulatrous  practices ;  be- 
came at  once  a  worshipper  of 
Baal,  and  even  made  a  grove 
and  built  an  altar  for  this 
abominable  service.  Atavery 
early  period  of  his  history, 
the  sacred  historian  says  of 
him,  that  he  did  more  to  pro- 
voke the  Lord  God  of  Israel 
to  an^er  than  all  the  kin^s  of 
Israel  that  were  before  hira. 

He  was  warned  by  the  pro- 
phet Elijah  of  approaching 
drought  and  consequent  fa- 
mine, which  was  very  sore  in 
Samaria.  In  the  third  year 
of  the  famine,  Ahab  called 
Obadiah,  the  governor  of  his 
house  and  a  godly  man,  to 
pass  through  half  the  land, 
while  he  would  pass  through 
the  other  half,  and  see  if  they 
could  not  collectgrass  enough, 
an  the  margins  orfountains 
and  brooks,  to  save  their 
horses  and  mules  from  pe- 
rishing. 

In  the  course  of  his  journey. 
Obadiah  met  Elijah,  who  had 
been  commanded  by  God  to 
show  himself  to  Ahab,  and  at 
Elijah's  request  Ahab  came  to 
meet  him. 

When  Ahab  appeared  !n 
Elijah's  presence,  tie  abruptly 
said  to  him— Art  thou  he  that 
troubleth  Israel?  The  pro- 
phet replied  by  a  faithful  re- 
buke ofjLhe  king's  idolatry, 
and  proposed  to  demonstrate 
to  him  that  the  gods  he  was 
serving  were  no  gods.  To  this 
end  he  ))ersuaaed  Ahab  to 
gather  the  prophets  of  Baal, 
whom  he  worshipped,  inta 
one  company  in  mount  Car- 
mel,  and  there  the  folly  of 
their  idolatry  was  ex^xised  in 
a  most  signal  manner.  (See 
Eluah.)  The  prophet^  of 
Baal  were  all  taken  and  de- 
stroyed at  Elijah's  command, 
and  I  efore  Ahab  could  return 
to  Samaria  there  was  a  great 
rain. 

About  six  years  after  this, 
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Benhadad  king  of  Syria,  with 

a  vast  army,  besieeed  Sam»* 
ria,  but  Ahab  sallied  out  upon 
him  by  surprise ;— cut  on  a 
large  proportion  of  his  army, 
ana  put  to  flight  the  residue ; 
Benhadad  himself  escaping 
uffoa  a  horse. 

The  king  of  Syria,  suppos- 
ing  that  his  defeat  was  owing 
to  some  advantage  of  location 
which  Ahab's  army  enjoyed, 
flattered  himself  tha^  if  ha 
could  go  to  battle  in  the  plain, 
he  should  conquer  him.  Ac- 
cordingly in  about  a  year  ho 
laid  siege  to  Samaria  ei^aia. 
Of  this  Ahab  had  an  intima< 
tion  from  the  prophet  imme> 
diately  after  the  former  vic- 
tory, and  he  had  prepared 
himself  accordingly.  God 
again  gave  him  trie  victory, 
and  the  Syrians  lost  100,000 
footmen  in  one  day,  besides 
27,000  who  were  killed  by  a 
wall  which  fell  upon  them  at 
Aphek,  whither  they  fled. 
Benhadad  was  among  the 
captives,  and  after  making  a 
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and  desirable  spot  for  him  to  I 
possess,  he  asked  Naboih  to  ' 
nre  it  to  him,  promising  at  < 
the  same  time  to  give  him  a  ' 
better  vineyard,  or  the  worth  ■ 
of  it  in  money^  as  he  might 
choose.    All  this  seemed  v«ry 
fair,  but  Naboth  did  not  wish  ■ 
to  pan  with  his  vineyard  on  ! 
an>  terras.     It  was  the  inhe- 
ritance he  had  received  from 
his  fathers,  and  lor  this  and 
other  causes  its  value  to  him 
was  peculiar,  and   such   as 
neither  money  nor  any  other 
vineyard  in  exchange  could 
compensate.  He  therefore  de- 
clined the  kine's  proposal. 

Mortified  and  disappointed 
by  Naboth's  refusal,  tie  laid 
down  upon  his  bed,  and  re- 
fused to  eat.  Jezebel,  his 
wicked  wife,  inquired  the 
cause  of  his  sadness,  and  as- 
sured him  that  he  might  set 
his  heart  at  rest,  for  he  should 
have  his  desire;  and  she 
forthwith  commenced  a  train 
of  measures  which  resulted  in 
the  murder  of  Naboth  j  and 
Ahab  then  took  possession  of 
the  vineyard. 

But  his  judgment  lingered 
not.  Elijah  was  sent  to  charge 
him  with  the  sin  to  which  he 
had  been  accessary,  and  to 
forewarn  him,  not  only  of  his 
own  fearful  doom,  but  of  the 
certain  and  uUer  destruction 
of  his  posterity :  In  the  place 
where  doga  licked  the  blood  of 
NtAotk  shall  dogs  lick  thy 
blood,  even  thine. 

Guilty  as  Ahab  was,  he  had 
not  yet  lost  all  sense  of  sin, 
and  when  the  judgments  of 
God  were  so  near  him,  he 
humbled  himself  and  fasted: 
and  fur  this  he  was  exempted 
from  the  punishment  in  his 
own  pernon,  but  it  was  inflict- 
ed on  his  son. 

The  circumstances  of  Ahab's 
death  are  deeply  interesting 
and  instructive.  He  proposed 
to  Jeho5haph.it  king  of  Judah, 
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10  make  war  on  Rarooih-gllMid 
which  was  in  the  possesskn 
of  the  kingof  Svria.  Jehosha* 
phat  expressed  his  willins- 
iiess  to  join  him,  but  suggeslad 
the  propriety  of  first  inquiring 
what  the  will  of  the  Lord  was 
respecting  i  he  enterprise.  S(» 
Ahab  summoned  his  four  hun- 
dred  false  |:>ruphets,  and  they 
all  prophesied  fiiivourably. 

Jehoshaphat  seems  to  hM.r% 
been  suspicious  of  the  cha- 
racter of  Ahab's  prophets,  and 
he  therefore  inquired  if  there 
was  no  prophet  of  the  Lord 
besides  them.  Ahab  reff  rred 
him  to  Micaiah,  expressing  at 
the  same  time  liis  aversion  to 
him,  because  his  prophecies 
were  always  evil.  However, 
Micaiah  was  sent  for,  and  the 
messenger  (having  probably 
been  instructed  to  thateffiict 
by  Ahab)  informed  him  c^ 
what  had  been  done,  and  de> 
sired  him  to  protrfiesy  favour- 
ably, as  the  other  prophets 
had  done. 

When  Micaiah  came  before 
the  two  kings,  who  were  seat- 
ed each  on  a  throne  at  the 
entrance  of  the  gate  of  Sa- 
maria, and  all  the  prophets 
before  them,  the  question  was 
proposed  to  him  as  it  had 
been  proposed  to  the  other 
prophets,'-Shall  we  go  against 
Ramoth-gllead  to  battle,  or 
shall  we  forbear  1  The  pro- 
phet advised  him  to  go,  but 
evidently  with  such  a  tone 
and  manner  as  indiciOed  that 
he  was  not  speakina  in  the 
spirit  of  prophecy.  He  there- 
fore solemnly  and  earnestly 
urged  him  to  tell  him  nothing 
but  the  truth,  in  the  name  of 
the  Lonl.  Micaiah  then  dis- 
closed to  him  the  whole  mat- 
ter, and  showed  him,  not  only 
that  his  enterprise  against 
Ramoth-gilead  would  be  de- 
feated, but  that  God  had  suf~ 
fered  the  pro^Aiets  vdio  had 
prophesied  favourably  of  it,  to 
tw  filled  with  a  lying  spirit, 
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that  they  might  lead  him  on 
to    the   certain  ruin  which 
awaited  him. 

Aliab  sent  the  faithful  pro- 
phet bacic  to  Samaria,  and 
ordered  him  to  be  imprisoned 
till  his  return  from  tlie  battle. 
So  the  infatuated  kings  of  Is- 
rael and  Judah,  in  the  face  of 
the  counsel  of  the  Almighty, 
went  up  to  battle  against  the 
king  of  SyriaatRamoth-gilead. 

In  order  to  secure  himself 
against  the  direct  aim  of  the 
enemy,  Aiiab  entered  the  bat- 
tle in  disguise.  But  a  certain 
man  drew  a  bow,  as  he  sup- 
posed, at  a  venture,  yet  the 
arrow  was  directed  with  un- 
erring aim  to  the  heart  of  the 
wicked  Ahab,  and  the  blood 
flowed  out  into  the  chariot,  so 
that  he  died  that  ni^t.  His 
army  was  scattered,  m  literal 
accordance  with  Micaiah's 
prophecy.  His  body  was  car- 
riea  to  Samaria  to  be  buried, 
and  the  blood  was  washed 
from  the  chariot  in  the  pool 
of  Samaria,  and  the  dogs  lick, 
ed  it  as  it  was  foretold,  (i  Kings 
xxl  19.) 

2.  (Jer.  xxlx.  21, 22.)  A  son 
of  Kolaiah,  and  a  false  prophet, 
who,  with  Zedekiah,  another 
false  prophet,  prophesied 
falsely  to  the  children  of  Is- 
rael, when  in  captivity  at 
Babylon.  Jeremiah  was  com- 
manded to  mak  '  to 
them  that  they  s  ie- 
livered  into  the  he 
king  of  Babylon  ild 
slay  them;  and  ful 
would  be  their  er  re- 
afler  it  should  I  of 
cursing,— 7%e  Li  lee 
like  jSidekiah  art  %b, 
whom  the  king  on 
roasted  in  the  fir  as 
a  common  Chah  }h- 
menu  (Dan.  iii.  6.) 

AHASUERUS.  l.(Dan.lx-l.) 
The  father  of  Darius  the  Medi- 
an, and  the  same  with  Astyages. 

2.  (Ezraiv.  6.)  Supposed  to 
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be  the  sob  and  successor  of 
Cyrus. 

3.  (£sth.  1. 1.)  The  husband 
of  Esther.  Who  this  king  was 
is  alike  uncertain  and  uninv 
portanL  We  are  told  that  ha 
reigned  from  India  to  Ethiopia, 
over  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  provinces;  that  his 
palace  was  in  Shushan,  the 
royal  city  of  Persia,  and  that 
in  the  third  year  of  his  reign 
he  made  a  splendid  feast  Ktt 
his  princes,  servants,  and 
people,  which  is  particularly 
described  in  Esth.  i.  3—8.  In 
the  height  of  this  magnificent 
entertainment,  the  king  sum- 
moned Vashti  his  wife  into 
the  royal  presence,  that  he 
might  show  his  guests  her 
great  beauty.  She  declined 
going,  and  lor  that  cause  was 
separated  from  the  king  and 
from  the  royal  estate,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Esther,  the 
cousin  and  adopted  daughter 
of  Mordecai,  a  Jew,  who  re- 
sided at  the  palace. 

Haman.  the  chief  officer  of 
the  kill's  household,  consi- 
daring  himself  insulted  l^ 
Mordecai,  obtained  a  royal  de> 
cree  that  all  the  Jews  of  the 
kingdom  should  be  destroyed. 
Esther,  having  received  intel> 
ligence  of  this  cruel  plot,  em- 
braced a  favourable  opportu- 
nity to  make  it  known  to  the 
king,  and  implore  his  protec- 
tion of  herself  and  her  people. 
The  king  could  not,  indeed, 
reverse  the  decree,  but  he 
caused  Haman  to  be  hung, 
and  Mordecai  to  be  advanced 
to  the  highest  post  in  the  king- 
dom; and  also  despatched 
messengers  in  every  direc- 
tion, to  inform  the  Jews  that 
they  were  at  liberty  to  gather 
themselves  together  for  self' 
defence,  and  to  destroy  bH 
that  should  assault  them. 

Availing  themselves  of  the 
royal  favour,  the  Jews  were 
not  only  protected^but  were 
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enabled  to  b\bj  between  70,000 
and  80,000  of  their  enemiea. 
Ahasnents  reigned  forty-eight 
rears,  and  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  Esther  and  Mor- 
decai  remained  in  favour  with 
him  to  the  end.  (Esth.  ix.  31, 
and  X.  3.  See  Hadassah.  or 
a  full  life  of  Esther,  published 
by  the  American  Sunday- 
achool  Union.) 

AHAVA.  (Ezra  viii.  15.)  A 
river  in  Assyria,  where  Ezra 
assembled  the  captives  who 
were  returning  from  Judea, 
and  where  he  proclaimed  a 
&st.  Some  have  supposed  it 
to  have  been  in  the  country 
called  Ava.  (2  Kin^  xvii.  24.) 
Its  precise  situation  is  not 
known. 

AUAZ  (2Chron.  xxviii.  1) 
was  the  son  of  Jotham,  and  at 
the  age  of  twenty  succeeded 
him  as  king  of  Judah. 

Ahaz  gave  himself  up  to 
nosB  idolatry,  and  even  sacri- 
ficed his  own  children  u>  the 
gods  of  the  heathen.  This 
course  of  wickedness  brought 
upon  him,  and  upon  his  king- 
dom, severe  judgments.  They 
Buffered  under  a  succession 
of  disastrous  war^  and  their 
allies  often  proved  unfaithful, 
and  involved  them  in  great 
distress.  Ahaz,  at  last,  aljan- 
doned  himself  to  the  most 
desperate  iniquity,  and  the 
kingdom  of  Judah  was  brought 
low,  and  made  wastOi  because 
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city  of  Jerusalem,  and  make 
known  to  him  the  counsel  of 
the  Lord.  This  favour  was 
shown  to  the  wicked  king  as 
the  representative  of  the  house 
of  David,  and  for  the  people's 
sake  with  whom  God  had 
made  a  covenant.  (Isa.  vii.  1.) 
Isaiah,  having  found  Ahaz 
at  the  place  desi<rnaied,  told 
him  that  the  bounds  of  the 
invading  army  were  fixed; 
that  their  purpose  respecting 
Jerusalem  would  l)e  defeated, 
and  that  in  a  limited  time  the 
kingdoms  from  which  they 
came  should  be  destroyed ; 
and  to  confirm  the  prophetic 
testimony,  the  kin?  was  told 
to  ask  any  si?n  which  would 
satisfy  him.  Probably  from  a 
wicked  indifference,  but  pro- 
fessedly from  a  better  motive, 
he  refused  to  ask  a  sisn  ;  but 
Ood  saw  fit  to  give  him  one 
of  unerring  import :  "  Be- 
holdy"  said  he, "  a  virgin  shall 
conceive  awf  bear  a  son^  and 
shall  call  his  name  Irnma- 
nueiy  (Isa.  vii.  14.  Matt.  i.  23. 
Luke  i. 31— 33.)  ''Butter and 
honey  shall  he  eat,  that  he 
may  know  to  refuse  the  evil 
and  choose  the  good.  Fw 
before  the  child  shall  know  to 
refuse  the  evil  and  choose  the 

foodf  the  land  thai  thou  ah- 
arrest  shall  be  forsaken  cf 
both  her  kings."  Some  have 
understood  this  remarkable 
prophecy  to  mean  that  not. 
withstanding  the  extraordi- 
nary conception  and  birth  of 
the  promised  child,  he  shall 
eat  butter  and  hone^  as  other 
children  do,  and  like  them 
shall  praduallv  advance  from 
one  degree  of^  knowledge  to 
another;  but  before  he  shall 
have  attained  that  measure 
of  discrimination  which  would 
enable  him  to  choose  between 
good  and  evil,  the  land  of  the 
Israelite  and  the  Syrian  who 
cause  your  distress  and  per- 

Elexity,  shall  be  forsaken  of 
oth  her  kings.    Others  have 
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InUrpreted  the  propheej  dif- 
ferently) and  receiye  the  idea 
thai  the  child  to  whom  it  re- 
lates should  be  born  in  a  time 
of  war,  but  before  he  was  two 
or  three  years  old  be  should 
eat  Iwtter  and  honey,  which 
in  time  of  peace  were  common 
articles  of  food  in  Judea,  and 
the  abundance  of  wluch  was 
significant  of  peace  and  pros- 
perity. 

Again,  various  opinions  exist 
u  to  the  child  to  which  allu- 
sion is  made  in  Isa.  vii.  16; 
9ome  supposing  ttiat  it  denotes 
the  l3oy  whom  the  prophet 
took  with  him,  and  others  that 
it  refers  to  the  child  Jesus,  as 
in  V.  14 ;  and  that  the  meaning 
is,  that  in  less  time  than  would 
be  required,  after  the  birth  of 
Ihe  promised  Immanuel,  for 
him  to  attain  to  the  capacity 
of  distinguishing  good  from 
evil,  (tiiat  is,  within  the  space 
of  two  or  three  years,)  the  ene- 
mies of  Judah  should  perish. 

We  know  that  within  three 
or  four  years  after  the  pro- 
phecy was  uttered,  the  kings 
of  both  Israel  and  Syria  were 
destroyed.  C^  Kings  zv.  90, 
and  xvi.  9.)  This  was  pro- 
bably the  primary  accom- 
plishment of  the  prophecy,  bnt 
It  received  its  &r  more  strik- 
ing and  literal  fulfilment  in 
tht  birth  of  Immanuel;  for 
Herod  the  Great  was  the  last 
who  could  be  called  the  king 
either  of  Judah  or  Israel,  and, 
though  he  lived  till  Immanuel 
was  born,  he  died  while  he  was 
▼et  an  infant ;  and  then,  Shi- 
loh  being  come,  the  sceptre 
departed  finally  from  Judah. 
as  it  had  long  before  departed 
from  Israel.  (Gen.  xlix.  10.) 

Though  Ahaz  and  his  king- 
dom were  thus  saved  from  the 
hands  of  the  Syrians  and  Is- 
raelites, he  had  waraing  of 
the  terrible  Judgments  which 
wero  ia  tA/OT^  for  him  because 
of  lilf  Vola*T*  bttt  neither 
tcr  iK»i  i^dgiQeiA  could 
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dt^neri  him  from  tlio  wtck«i 
purposes  of  his  heart. 

He  sent  ambassadors  to 
Tiglath-pileser  king  of  Assy, 
ria,  and  made  him  a  magnifi- 
cent  present  of  all  the  sold 
and  silver  of  the  temple,  which 
he  collected  for  that  purpose, 
and  besought  his  assistance 
against  the  Syrians,  who  still 
harassed  him.  In  compli- 
ance  with  his  wishes,  the  king 
of  Assyria  besieged  Damascus, 
and  took  it,  and  slew  the  king. 
Ahaz  went  thither  to  congra- 
tulate Tiglath-pileser  on  his 
victory,  and  to  thank  him  for 
his  seasonable  aid ;  and  there 
he  saw  an  altar,  the  feshion 
of  which  particularly  pleased 
him,  and  he  ordered  one  to  be 
made  and  put  up  in  the  stead 
of  God's  altar,  which  he  re- 
moved into  an  obscure  place. 
Here  he  sacrificed  to  the  gods 
of  Damascus,  saying,  "Be- 
cause the  gods  4^  the  kings 
qf  8t/ria  help  them^  ther^ore 
trill  J  aacrijiee  to  them  that 
they  may  help  me;  hut  they 
were  the  ruin  qf  him  and  0r 
all  Israelt"  says  the  sacred 
historian. 

So  greedy  was  this  aban- 
doned  man  to  commit  iniquity, 
that  he  wantonly  mutilated 
and  abused  the  lumiture  of 
the  temple ;  broke  the  vessels 
in  pieces ;  made  him  altars  in 
every  comer  of  Jerusalem, 
and  seemed  resolved  to  show 
how  utterly  reckless  he  was 
of  the  consequences  of  sin. 

His  purposes  were  cut  ofT, 
however,  and  he  was  taken 
away  in  his  iniquity  at  the 
early  age  of  thirty-six,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Hezekiah.  (2  Chron.  xviii.  27.) 

Though  he  was  buried  in 
the  city  of  Jerusalem,  his  bochf 
was  not  admitted  to  the  sepul- 
chres of  the  kings,  but  was 
treated  with  ignominy,  as 
were  the  bodies  of  Jehoram 
and  Joaeh  before  him. 
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4M  «S0  thtt  fonand  Mlceaflsor 
of  Ahab  king  of  Israel.  So 
wicked  was  he,  that  when  Je- 
hoohaphat  king  of  Jadah  had 
joined  with  him  to  biMld  a  fleet 
at  Ezion-geber  for  the  Tar- 
fhish  trade,  Ood  sent  his  pro- 
phet  to  ten  him,  Uiat  because 
of  his  alliance  with  Ahaziah, 
even  in  this  secular  enter- 
prise, his  fleet  should  be  de- 
stroyed; and  the  ships  were 
accordinglyshatteredtopieces 
by  the  wtnds. 

Aliaziah  had  a  &11  in  his 
iMnise  at  Samaria,  which  oc- 
casioned a  fit  of  sickness,  and 
he  sent  to  an  idol  god,  at  £k. 
ron,  to  inquire  if  he  should  re- 
cover. His  messengers  were 
net  by  the  prophet  £lijah, 
who  imormed  th«m  that  Aha- 
siah's  sickness  would  be  fatal. 
They  returned,  and  made  the 
occurrence  known  to  the 
king,  who,  supposing  from  the 
description,  that  Elijah  was 
the  man  they  met,  forthwith 
sent  an  officeV*  and  fifly  men 
to  seize  him.  The  prophet 
was  sitting  on  the  brow  of  a 
hill  when  we  officer  approach* 
ed  and  announced  the  king's 
sonmons.  At  the  prarer  of 
Elijah,  the  officer  and  his  men 
were  instantly  consumed  by 
fire  from  heaven.  Thfi  same 
doom  came  upon  a  second 
officer  and  his  party  of  fifty 
men.  The  third  officer  fell 
(m  his  knees  before  Elijah, 
tnd  besought  him  to  spare  his 
life  and  the  lives  of  ms  men. 
At  an  intimation  from  God, 
Elikh  went  down  with  them 
ana  told  the  king  in  person 
that  he  should  not  recover: 
and  he  soon  after  died,  and 
Jehoram  his  brother  succeed- 
ed him. 

2.(2Eing8vUi.2S.)  Called 
also  AzAKiAH,  CiChron.  zzil 
6^  was  a  son  of  Jehoram  and 
Alhaliah,  and  at  the  age  of 
twenty-two  succeeded  his  fii- 
ther  as  king  of  Judah :  though 
IB  ftChioiir  nU.  3,  it  is  sSd 
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h(0  was  fcrty-two  years  old 
when  he  began  to  reign. 

Joram  the  king  of  Israel 
was  wounded  in  a  oattle  wiUt 
the  king  of  Syria  at  Ramotli. 
ffilead,  and  was  carried  to 
Jezreel  to  be  healed.  There 
Ahaziah  visited  him,  and 
Jehu,  who  was  left  to  sustain 
the  sie^e,  (and  who  was  in  the 
mean  tune  anointed  king  over 
Israel,)  came  down  to  Jezreel 
to  execute  the  judgment  of 
the  Lord  upon  Joraiii  the  son 
of  Ahab.  and  the  representa> 
tive  of  the  house  of  Ahab. 

As  soon  as  his  approach 
was  announced  by  the  watch- 
man, Joram  and  Aliaziah  went 
out,  each  in  his  chariot,  to 
meet  him.  And  they  met  in 
the  portion  of  Naboth,  with 
whicti  one  of  Ahab's  daring 
crimes  was  so  closely  asso- 
ciated. (See  Ahab.)  Jehu  re- 
minded Joram  of  the  iniqui- 
ties of  his  house,  and  ne. 
suspeaing  treachery,  warned 
Ahaziah  to  flee.  Jehu  then 
smote  Joram  (or  Jehoram,  as 
he  is  called,  2  Kings  ix.  24,) 
through  the  heart  with  an 
arrow.  He  pursued  and  slew 
Ahaziah  also,  though  he  had 
strength  to  reach  Megiddo, 
where  he  dled«and  was  car- 
ried thence  to  Jerusalem,  and 
buried,  from  respect  to  the 
memory  of  Jehoshaphat  his 
ancestor.  (See  Jbhu.)  In 
2  Chron.  xxU.  the  circum- 
stances of  the  death  of  Aha- 
ziah are  stated  differently,  but 
the  variation  is  not  substan- 
tial, and  therefore  requires  no 
particular  notice. 

AHIAH.  1.  (1  Kings  iv.  3w) 
The  son  of  Shisha,  one  of 
Solomon's  scribes  or  secreta- 
ries. 

SL  (1  Sam.  xiv.  3.  la)  Sup- 
posed by  some  to  be  the  same 
with  Ahimelech,  (1  Sam.  zzi. 
1,)  was  the  son  of  Ahitub,  and 
his  successor  in  the  iMriesi's 
office.  CSee  Ahimmlbch  and 
AanoB.) 
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8.  (1  Chron.  viii.  7.)    A  de- 
fcendant  of  Benjamin. 
AHUAH.  (lKinff8xi.29.)  A 

grophet  of  God  who  lived  at 
hiloh.  For  the  most  inte* 
resting  and  important  trans- 
actions with  which  Ahijah  was 
connected,  see  Jbboboam.  He 
lived  to  a  great  age.  (1  Kings 
xiv.  4.) 

AHIKAM.  (2Kingsxxii.  12.) 
A  son  of  Shaphan,  and  the 
&ther  of  Gedalialr,  was  one  of 
those  whom  Josiah  sent  to 
Huldah,  the  prophetess,  to  in- 
quire of  her  concerning  the 
book  of  the  law  which  had 
been  found  in  the  temple. 
His  influence  was  of  great 
service  to  the  prophet  Jere- 
miah. (Jer.  xzvi.  24.  See  Life 
OF  Jbrbmiah,  by  the  Ame- 
rican Sunday-School  Union, 

AHIMAAZ.  (1  Sam.  xiv.  50.) 
Son  and  successor  of  Zadok 
the  priest. 

During  the  revolt  of  Absa- 
lom, Zadok,  and  Abiathar. 
another  of  the  priests,  staved 
in  Jerusalem  with  Hushai, 
David's  friend;  while  Ahimaaz 
and  another  young  man,  (son 
of  Abiathar,)  whose  name 
was  Jonathan,  stationed  them- 
selves at  Enrogel,  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  city;  and  it 
was  agreed  that  whatever 
Hushai  should  hear  respect- 
ing Absalom's  plans  he  should 
communicate  to  Zadok  and 
Abiathar^  and  they  to  their 
sons  Ahimaaz  and  Jonathan, 
br  whom  the  intelligence 
should  be  conmiunicated  to 
David. 

As  soon  as  Absalom  had  re- 
jected the  counsel  of  Ahitho- 
phel,  and  adopted  that  of  Hu- 
sbaijZadok  and  Abiathar  were 
promptly  informed  of  it,  and 
directed  to  send  with  all  pos- 
sible haste  to  David.  But 
(perhaps  to  avoid  suspicion) 
the  mesMee  was  sent  by  a 
female,  the  transaction  was 
seen  by  a  lad,  who  wtnt  Im- 
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mediately  and  informed  Ab- 
salom. 

Ahimaaz  and  his  companioQ 
set  off  at  once,  however,  and 
when  they  came  to  Bahurim, 
the  site  of  which  is  now  un< 
certain^  they  concealed  them- 
selves in  a  well,  to  escape  th< 
observation  of  their  pursuers 
The  woman  of  the  house  neai 
which  they  were  concealed 
covered  the  mouth  of  the  wel 
with  a  blanket,  on  which  sh( 
spread  corn  to  dry ;  and  whei 
Absalom's  messengers  camt 
up  in  the  pursuit,  and  inquirec 
where  they  were,  she  decei  ve( 
them,  and  told  them  that  thi 
young  men  were  in  grea 
haste,  and  had  passed  on 
Thus  they  escaped,  and,  whil 
their  pursuers  returned  t 
Jerusalem,  they  hastened  ti 
David  with  their  message. 

At  his  own  urgent  request 
Ahimaaz  was  employed  t 
carry  the  intelligence  of  Al 
salom's  death  to  David  hi 
father.  He  outran  Cushi,  wh 
had  been  previously  despatcli 
ed  on  the  same  errand.  Be 
fore  he  had  delivered  hi 
me68age,however,Cushi  cam 
up,  and  made  known  the  sa 
event.  The  whole  history  o 
the  transaction,  as  recordec 
(2  Sam.  xviii.  19—33,)  is  o 
thrilling  interest,  but  it  woul 
be  out  of  place  here.  (Se 
David.) 

AHIMELECH  (I  Sam.  xx 
1)  is  supposed  by  some  to  b 
the  same  with  Ahiah ;  bi 
others  suppose  Ahiah  to  hav 
been  the  son  of  Ahituij,  an 
his  successor  in  the  pries' 
hood,  and  Ahimelech  to  hav 
been  his  brother  and  successc 
in  the  same  office.  It  is  in 
material  which  of  these  op 
nions  is  correct.  David,  i 
his  flight  from  Saul,  came  t 
Nob,   where  Ahimelech   th 

Eriest  dwelt.   Herepresente 
imself  to  be  in  great  hast 
on  the  king's  urgent  businesi 
and  by  this  means  obtaine 
36 
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from  Ahimelech  some  of  the 
hallowed  bread,  and  also  the 
sword  of  Goliath,  which  was 
preserved  among  the  sacred 
things. 

Doeg,  the  Edomite,  a  prin- 
cipal servant  of  Saul,  who 
happened  to  be  at  Nob,  and  to 
be  a  witness  of  the  interview 
between  David  and  Ahime- 
lech, told  Saul  of  the  matter, 
who  immediately  summoned 
Ahimelech  and  all  the  priests 
that  were  with  him  (eighty-five 

Ssrsons)  into  his  presence. 
e  charged  them  with  a  con- 
ipiracy  m  aiding  and  abettins 
his  enem^jT ;  and  they  replied 
by  declaring  their  ignorance 
m  any  hostile  views,  on  the 
part  of  David,  towards  Saul, 
or  his  kingdom.  This  de- 
fence (sufficient  as  it  surely 
was)  availed  them  nothing, 
however ;  and  the  king  com- 
manded his  guard  to  slay 
them.  The  guard  declining 
to  lay  violent  hands  on  the 
priests  of  the  Lord,  the  king 
commanded  Doeg  to  fall  upon 
them,  and  he  did,  and  smote 
them,  and  also  the  city  of  Nob 
where  they  dwelt,  and  all  the 
men,  women,  and  children,  as 
well  as  all  the  beasts  which 
were  found  there.  Abiathar, 
Ahunelech's  son,  was  the  only 
one  who  escaped,  and  he  fled 
with  an  ephoa  in  his  hand,  to 
David.    (See  Abiathar.) 

AHINOAM.  1.  (1  Sam.  xiv. 
GO.)  The  daughter  of  Ahimaaz 
and  t}ie  wife  of  Saul. 

2.  (1  Sam.  xzv.  43.)  A  woman 
flf  Jezreel  and  one  of  David's 
wives.  She  was  taken  captive 
br  the  Amalekites  in  the  siege 
ofZiklag,  and  afterwards  res- 
cued from  captivity  by  David. 
(I  Sam.  XXX.  18.) 

AHIO.  (2  Sam.  vi.  3.)  A  son 
of  Abinadab,  who,  with  his 
brother  Uzzah,  was  intrusted 
by  David  with  the  transporta- 
tion of  the  ark  from  Kirjath- 
jearlm  to  Jerussdem.     (See 

USZAH.) 
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AHITHOPHEL.  (2Sam.  xr. 
12.)  A  native  of  Giloh,  and 
the  familiar  friend,  compa- 
nion, and  counsellor  of  David. 
(IChron.  xxvii.  33.  Ps.  Iv. 
13—14.)  He  was  indeed  one 
of  the  most  eminent  counsel- 
lors of  the  age.  (2  Sam.  xvi.  23.) 

Absalom  persuaded  him  to 
join  in  the  conspiracy  against 
his  father  David ;  but  the  cun- 
ning measures  which  Ahitho- 
phel  proposed  for  the  accora- 
I>lishment  of  Absalom's  ambi- 
tious plans,  were  all  defeated 
by  the  counsel  of  Hushai. 
Ahithophel,  seeing  that  the 
probable  issue  would  be  the 
utter  ruin  of  Absalom  and  his 
cause,  which  would  almost 
necessarily  involve  his  own 
destruction,  returned  to  Giloh, 
and  deliberately  hung  him- 
self 

AHITUB.  l.aSam.xiv.3.) 
The  son  of  Phinehas,  and 
grandson  of  Eli.  Some  sup- 
pose that  he  succeeded  Eli  m 
the  priesthood.    (See  kuiMSh 

LECH.) 

2.  The  name  of  Zadok's  fa- 
ther.   (1  Chron.  vi.  8.) 

AHOLIAB.  (Ex.  xxxv.  34.) 
Son  of  Ahisamach,  of  the  tribe 
of  Dan,  who,  with  Bezaleel, 
was  divinely  appointed  to  con- 
struct the  tabernacle  and  its 
furniture. 

AHOLIBAH  and  AHOLAH. 
(Ezek.  xxiii.  4.)  Symbolical 
names  for  Judah  and  Samaria. 

AHUZZATH.  (Gen.  xxvi. 
26.)  A  particular  friend  of  Ahi- 
melech, king  of  Gerar.  and  one 
of  those  who  att^naed  him 
when  he  met  Isaac,  and  made 
a  treaty  with  him  at  Beersheba. 

AI,  (Josh.  vii.  2.)  called  also 
Aiath,  (Isa.  x.  28,)  and  Aija. 
(Neh.  xi.  31,)  was  an  elevated 
spot  east  of  Bethel ;  the  scene 
of  Joshua's  defeat,  and  after- 
wards of  his  victory.  (Josh, 
viii.  See  Joshua.  See  also 
Geoorapht  op  the  Bible, 
by  the  American  Sunday- 
school  Union,  p.  142. 
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AIN.  (]08h.  XV.  32.)  Origin, 
ally  a  city  of  the  tribe  of  Ju- 
daJn,  but  afterward!  allotted  to 
the  tribe  of  Simeon.  (1  Chron. 
iv.  32.)  It  is  supposed  to  have 
been  near  Hebron. 

AJALON.  1.  (Josh.  X.  12.)  A 
Tillage  of  Canaan,  situated  in 
the  tribe  of  Dan,  between  Je- 
rusalem and  Ekron.  In  the 
vicinity  of  Ajalon  is  the  valley 
of  the  same  name,  memorable 
for  the  miracle  of  Joshua. 
(See  Joshua.) 

2.  (Josh.  xix.  «2.)  A  town  in 
the  country  of  Zebulon,  where 
Elon  was  buried.  Its  site  is 
now  unknown. 

3.  (2Chron.  xxviii.  18.)  A 
city  in  the  south  of  Judali, 
omtured  by  the  Pliilistines. 

AERABBIM,  ascent  (fy 
(Num.  xxxiv.  4,)  or  Maaleh- 
Acrabbim,  (Josh.  xv.  3,)  was  a 
ranee  of  hills  on  the  southern 
border  of  Judah  towards  the 
Dead  Sea.  Its  name  is  sup- 
posed to  denote  that  it  was 
mfested  with  scorpions. 

ALABASTER.  (Matt.  xxvi. 
7.)  A  fossil,  of  which  there  are 
feveralvMrieties.  It  is  a  bright 
and  elegant  substance,  sus- 
ceptible of  a  fine  polish,  and 
so  easily  wrought  that  it  is 
made  into  vessels  of  every 
form.  The  druggists  in  Egypt 
use  it  at  the  present  day  for 
the  purpose  of^  keeping  medi- 
cines and  perfumes.  Theo- 
critus, an  ancient  profane 
historian,  speaks  of  gilded 
alabasters  of  Sy  riac  ointment 
The  phrase  "  she  brake  the 
box,*'  used  Mark  xiv.  3,  is  sup- 
posed to  mean  that  she  opened 
or  unsealed  the  vessel,  as  we 
say  familiarly,  **to  break  a 
bottle."  when  we  mean  to 
open  it  by  drawing  the  cork. 
It  was  the  custom  In  the  east 
then,  as  it  Is  now  all  over  the 
world,  to  seal  with  wax  any 
thing  from  which  it  is  desira- 
ble to  keep  the  air,  and  this  is 
•specially  necessarv  for  the 
prsierraUon  of  precious  per-  i 
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fumes  and  ointments.  The 
breaking  of  the  wax  would 
be  naturally  denoted  by  the 
form  of  expression  used  in 
the  sacred  text. 

ALEXANDER.  1.  (Mark  xv. 
21.)  The  son  of  Sunon  the 
Cyrenian. 

2.  (Acts  iv.  6.)  A  distin- 
guished Jew,  who,  with  others, 
took  part  a^nst  Peter  ana 
John. 

3.  (Acts  xix.  33.)  A  Jew  of 
Ephesus,  who  took  a  conspi- 
cuous part  in  the  controvert 
between  Paul  and  the  popu- 
lace of  that  city,  and  attempt- 
ed, without  success,  to  quell 
the  commotion. 

4.  (I  Tim.  i.  19, 20,  and  2  Tim. 
iv.  14.)  A  coppersmith  and 
apostate  from  Christianity, 
whom  Paul  mentions  in  terms 
of  severe  reproach. 

ALEXANDRIA.  (Actsxviii. 
24;  xxvii.  6.)  A  celebrated 
city  of  Egypt,  founded  by 
Alexander  the  Great,  about 
B.  c.  333.  It  vras  situated  on 
a  strip  of  land  on  the  southern 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  between  that  and  the  lake 
Mareotis,  rather  south  of  the 
present  city  of  the  same  name. 
Ancient  Alexandria  was  at 
one  time  the  centre  of  scien- 
tific  knowledge ;  the  rival  of 
Rome  in  size,  and  the  first 
commercial  city  of  the  earth. 
Historians  tell  us  that  its  free 
population  exceeded  300,00^ 
and  an  equal  number  or 
slaves.  Its  ancient  magnifi- 
cence  may  be  known  from 
the  ruins  of  spacious  streets 
two  thousand  feet  broad,  and 
the  fragments  of  colonnades, 
obelisks,  and  temples.  After 
Alexander's  death  it  became 
the  regal  capiul  of  Egrnt, 
and  was  the  residence  of  the 
Ptolemies  for  two  hundred 
years.  They  enriched  it  with 
numerouselegant  edifices,  and 
furnished  it  with  a  library  of 
700,000  volumes,  which  was 
burnt  by  the  Saracens  in  the 
18 
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tHat  hence  James,  his  son,  is 
called  oar  Lord's  brother. 
(Compare  Matt.  xiii.  65]  and 
zxvii.  562  and  Mark  vi.  3,  and 
LaxxW.iO.  See  JambSjJoses.) 

ALTAR.  (Gen.  viii.  20.)  A 
structure  appropriated  exclu- 
sively to  the  offering  of  sacri- 
fices, under  the  Jewish  law. 
(See  Sagbipiobs.)  Though 
sacrifices  were  offered  before 
the  flood,  the  word  altar  does 
not  occur  until  the  time  of 
Noah's  departure  from  the 
ark. 

Altars  were  of  various  forms, 
and  at  first  very  rude  in  their 
construction,  being  nothing 
more,  probably,  than  a  square 
heap  of  stones,  or  mound  of 
eartlL  The  altar  on  which 
Jacob  made  an  offering  at 
Bethel,  was  the  single  stone 
which  had  served  him  for  a 
pillow duringthe night.  (Gen. 
xxviii.  18.)  The  altar  which 
Moses  was  commanded  to 
build,  (Ex.  xz.  24,)  was  to  be 
made  of  earth.  If  made  of 
stone,  it  was  expressly  re> 
quired  to  be  rough,  the  use  of 
a  tool  being  regarded  as  pol- 
luting. (Ex.  zx.  25.)  It  was 
also  to  be  without  steps.  (Ex. 
XX.  26.  See  also  Deut.  xxvii. 
2-6,  and  Josh.  viii.  31.) 

Amone  the  ancient  Egyptian 
pictures' lately  discovered  in 
the  ruins  of  Herculaneum,  we 
have  models  of  the  altar. 


ALT 


Figure  1  is  a  side  view,  and 
figure  2  is  an  angular  view. 
The  structures  are  different, 
as  weU  as  the  apparent  oma- 
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crifice  ascended  up  towards 
heaven  without  interruption. 
In  the  first  temple,  (which 
in  its  general  plan  was  con- 
structed after  the  pattern  of 
the  tabernacle  in  the  wilder- 
ness, that  being  a  tent  and 
this  a  house,)  the  altar  of 
Uirnt-offering  stood  in  the 
same  relative  position  as  in 
the  tabernacle.  It  was  much 
larger,  however,  being  thirty 


feet  S(^uare  and  fifteen  feel 
high ;  lis  particular  plan  be- 
ing appointed  expressly  by 
divine  authority.  (1  Cnron. 
xxviii.  11—20.)  And  in  the 
second  temple  it  occupied  the 
same  position,  though  it  was 
still  larger  ana  more  beautifiil 
than  in  tlie  first. 

2.  The  attar  of  incense,  or 
the  golden  altars  stood  within 
the  holy  place,  and  near  to  the 
42 
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inmost  veiL  (Ez.  xxx.  1-6.)  It 
was  made  of  the  same  wood 
with  the  brazen  altar,  and 
was  eighteen  inches  square, 
and  three  feet  high.  The  top, 
as  well  as  the  sides  and  horns, 
was  overlaid  with  pure  gold, 
and  ii  was  finished  around  the 

epper  surface  with  a  crown  or 
order  of  gold.  Just  below 
this  border  four  golden  rings 
were  attached  to  each  side  of 
the  altar,  one  near  each  cor- 
ner. The  staves  or  rods 
for  bearing  the  altar  passed 
through  these  rings,  and  were 
made  of  the  same  wood  with 
the  altar  itself,  and  richly 
OTerlatd  with  the  same  pre- 
cious metal. 

Upon  this  altar  incense  was 
burnt  every  morning  and 
every  evening,  (see  Inoensb,) 
80  that  it  was  literally  per- 
petual. (Ex.  XXX.  8.)  Neither 
oarnt-sacrifice,  nor  meat-offer- 
ing, nor  drink-offering,  were 
permitted  upon  this  alter;  nor 
was  it  ever  stained  with  blood, 
except  once  annually,  when 
the  priest  made  atonement. 
(Lev.  xvi.  18, 19.) 

AMALEK.  (Gen.  xxxvi.  16.) 
He  was  the  son  of  Eliphaz, 
and  grandson  of  Esau.  Some 
have  supposed  him  to  be  the^ 
father  of  the  Amalekites,  but 
they  are  mentioned  as  a  pow- 
erful people  long  before  the 
birth  of  Amalek.  (Gen.  xiv.  7.) 
The  Arabians  have  a  tradition 
that  he  was  the  son  of  Ham. 

AMALEKITES.  (1  Sam.  xv. 
6.)  A  powerful  people,  but  of 
uncertain  origin  and  resi- 
dence. They  are  called  (Num. 
zxiv.  20)  the  first  of  all 
the  nations.  They  were  sig- 
nally defeated  in  a  contest 
with  the  children  of  Israel 
at  Rephidim ;  and  for  their 
guilt  in  opposing  the  progress 
of  (rod's  people,  they  became 
objects  of  his  terrible  judg- 
ments. They  were  ttfterwardb 
defeated  and  repulsed  by 
Gideon,  (Judg.  vii.  12^  and 
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by  Saul,  (1  Sam.  xv.)  and  by 
David,  (1  Sam.  xxx. j)  till  at 
last  the  word  of  the  Lord  was 
fulfilled  to  the  very  letter,  and 
their  name  was  blotted  from 
the  earth.  (1  Sam.  xxx.  17, 
and  I  Chron.  iv.  43.) 

AMANA.    (Sol.  Song  iv.  8.) 
A  southern  peak  of  one  of  the 
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(>n  the  revolt  of  Sheba,  Da- 
vid required  Amasa  to  assem- 
ble the  people  within  three 
days,  and  march  with  them  to 
suppress   it;   but   in   conse- 

auence  of  his  delay,  the  king 
espatched  Abishai  with  such 
an  army  as  could  be  mustered 
at  the  moment,  and  together 
with  Joab  they  pursued  after 
Sheba.  At  a  particular  place 
in  Gibeonj  Amasa  joined  them. 
The  envious  and  mortified 
Joab  approached  to  salute 
him,  ana  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity to  give  him  a  deadly 
wound. 

AMASAI.  (1  Chron.  vi.  25.) 
A  Levite,  and  one  of  the  sons 
of  Elkanah.  He  was  chief  of 
a  gallant  partv  that  came  to 
David,  when  he  was  flying 
from  Saul.  (1  Chron.  xii.  16— 
18.)  David  gladly  availed  him- 
self of  their  aid,  and  gave  them 
commissions  in  his  army. 

AMAZLA.H,  (2  Kings  xiv.  1- 
20,)  the  eighth  king  of  Judah, 
was  son  and  successor  of  Je- 
hoash.  He  commenced  his 
reign  in  the  twenty-fifth  year 
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of  Ills  age.  His  character  is 
peculiarly  described.  Be  did 
that  which  toaa  right  in  the 
sight  (f  the  Lardf  intt  not  with 
a  perfect  heart.  &  Chron. 
XXV.  2.    2  Kings  xlv.  3.) 

At  the  commencement  of  his 
reign,  he  showed  an  outward 
regard  to  the  law  of  the  Lord; 
but  [)ower  and  ambition  turn- 
ed his  heart;  he  fell  into  a 
snare,  and  was  destroyed  by 
the  hand  of  violence. 

Amaziah  resolved  to  make 
war  upon  the  Edomites,  who 
had  revolted  from  the  king- 
dom of  Judah  several  years 
before^  (2  Kings  viii.  20 ;)  and 
for  this  purpose  he  raised  an 
army  of  300,000  men  from 
among  his  own  subjects,  and 
hired  100,000  men  of  Israel, 
for  whose  services  he  paid 
•150,000.  Before  he  com- 
menced the  expedition,  how- 
ever, he  was  directed  by  di- 
vine authority  to  dismiss  his 
hired  soldiers,  and  was  told 
that  if  he  did  not,  he  should 
certainly  fall  before  his  ene- 
mies. After  some  hesitation 
he  dismissed  the  Israelitlsh 
army,  and  sent  them  home. 

Amaziah  met  the  Edomites 
in  a  place  called  the  Valley 
of  Salt,  and  gained  a  signal 
victory  over  them,  slaying 
10,000,  and  takine  10,000  pn- 
^ners.  Elated  by  tiis  success, 
and  forgetful  of  the  God  of 
baules  who  had  sriven  him  the 
victory,  he  took  the  idols 
which  his  vanauished  enemy 
had  worshipped,  and  set  them 
up  as  his  own  gods.  The 
anger  of  the  Almighty  was 
kindled  against  him.  and  he 
sent  a  message  to  nun,  the 
very  terms  of  which  exposed 
and  rebuked  his  sia.  (2Cnron. 
XXV.  16.)  The  king  was  al- 
ready hardened  enough  to 
question  the  authority  ofOod's 
messenger,  and  even  to 
threaten  him  with  death.  He 
was  warned  of  the  destruc- 
tion he   would    bring   upon 
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himself  for  his  idolatry  and 
unbelief. 

Thus  given  up  to  follow  hif 
own  devices,  he  sought  occa- 
sion of  war  with  the  king  of 
Israel.  The  answer  of  the 
king   to  the   challenge  was 

fiven  in  the  form  of  a  fkble, 
ut  was  expressive  of  the  ut- 
most contempt,  and  contained 
at  the  same  time  a  severe  re- 
buke to  the  king  of  Judah  for 
his  pride  and  vain-glory. 

Amaziah  was  not  to  be  de- 
terred from  his  purpose ;  and 
he  met  the  army  of  Israe'.  at 
Beth-shemesli  in  Judea,  and  it 
is  said  by  Jewish  historians, 
that  the  army  of  Judah  was 
suddenly  seized  with  a  panic, 
and  fled  before  Israel  without 
a  blow  on  either  side.  Ama- 
ziah, however,  was  taken  pri- 
soner  by  the  king  of  Israel, 
who  forthwith  proceeded  to 
break  down  a  section  of  the 
city  wall  six  hundred  feet  in 
length,  and  marched  through 
the  breach;  plundered  the 
temple  of  its  gold  and  silver 
vessels;  seized  the  king's 
treasures,  and  taking  such 
hostages  as  he  pleased,  re- 
turned in  triumph  to  Samaria, 
leaving  the  kins  of  Judah  to 
reflect  on  the  folly  and  mad- 
ness of  rejecting  the  counsel 
and  disobeying  the  command 
of  God.  (2Kingsxiv.)  About 
fifteen  years  after  this  dis- 
graceful defeat,  Amaziah  fled 
from  Jerusalem  to  Lachish  to 
escape  a  conspiracy ;  but  he 
was  followed  to  the  ]>lace  to 
which  he  fled,  and  put  to 
death,  and  his  body  taken 
back  to  Jerusalem,  and  buried 
with  his  fathers.  (See  Ahos.) 
AMBASSADOR.  (Isa.  xxxiiL 
7.)  A  person  appointed  to 
some  business  in  a  foreign 
country,  in  the  transaction  of 


which  he  represents  the  go- 
vernmeM  that  appoints  him. 
(2Chronntxxii.3l.)  The  word 


is  fisuratlvely  used  (2  Cor.  v. 
1&~20)  to  denote  those  who 
4A 
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an  sent  forth,  h/  divine  au- 
thority, to  proclaim  the  terme 
of  paraon  and  eternal  life  to 
the  rebellious  and  condemned 
subjects  of  God's  government. 

AAIBASSAGE.  (Lulceziv. 
32.)  A  public  message.  The 
term  may  include  the  mes- 
seng;er  or  ambassador  as  well 
as  his  message. 

AMBEUT^zek.  i.  4, 27,  and 
viil.  2.)  A  beautiful  bitumi- 
nous substance,  susceptible 
of  a  fine  polish,  and  present- 
ing several  colours,  though 
chiefly  yellow  and  orange.  It 
is  found  in  Prussia  and  near 
the  shores  of  the  Baltic  Sea. 
In  the  ^)assages  cited,  the  al- 
lusion IS  simplv  to  the  colour 
of  amber,  ana  does  not  imply 
thai  it  18  indestructible  by 
fire. 

AMEN.  (Deut.  xxvii.  15.) 
This  word,  though  variously 
used,  has  substantially  the 
same  meaning.  It  is  an  af- 
firmative response,  and  is 
used  to  denote  assent,  or  en- 
tire acquiescence.  (Deut.xxvii. 
15—26.)  It  is  sometimes  trans- 
lated verilyj  and  was  fre- 
poentlv  used  by  our  Saviour 
when  he  was  about  to  utter 
some  distinct,  important^  and 
solemn  truth.  Its  repetition, 
"verily,  verily,  I  say  unto 
you,"  strengthens  the  asser- 
tion. 

It  was  the  custom  amon^ 
the  earlv  Christians  for  all 
the  worshippers  to  say  amen 
sbout  the  close  of  the  prayer, 
at  at  the  giving  of  thanlcs. 
(1  Cor.  xiv.  16.)  AAd  Jewish 
writers  say,  "there  is  nothing 
nreater  in  the  sight  of  God 
than  the  amen  with  which 
Uie  Israelite  answers."  The 
promises  of  God  are  amen, 
because  they  are  made  sure 
and  certain  in  Christ.  (2  Cor. 
i.  20.)  Amen  is  one  of  the  titles 
of  our  blessed  Savkv,  (Rev. 
iii.  14,)  as  he  is  the  ^Biful  and 
true  witness.  Amevlndamen 
is  the  eloquent  and  suldime 
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conclusion  of  one  of  David's 
triumphant  songs.  (Ps.  xli.  13.) 

AMETHYST.  (Exod.  xxxix. 
12.)  One  of  the  most  valuable 
of  the  precious  stones.  It  has 
a  variety  of  colours,  though 
purple  prevails. 

AlOflNADAB.  (Exod.  vi. 
23.)  Aaron's  father-in-law. 
The  allusion  to  the  chariots 
of  Amminadab,  or  Ammina- 
dib,  (Sol.  Song  vi.  12,)  may 
refer  to  the  known  beauty  and 
swiftness  of  the  vehicles  of 
some  famous  chieftain,  or  cha 
rioteer  of  thatoeriod. 

AMMONITES,  or  cMldrm 
qf  AMMON,  (Gen.  xix.  38,? 

y^artk  thA  AountniKanim  nf  Ran. 
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pital  city,  Kabbah  or  Rabbatb- 
Ammon,  stood,)  and  the  moun- 
tains of  Gilead  bounded  them 
on  the  east,  while  the  main 
stream  of  tbe  Jabbok  conti* 
nued  to  be  their  northern 
boundary,  and  the  land  of 
Moab  the  southern.  This  last 
is  intended  by  the  kingdom 
of  Ammon  as  used  in  the 
sacred  history. 

The    children   of  Arnmon 

were  gross  idolaters.    (Judg. 

X.  6.)    Their  chief  idol  wa» 

Moloch   supposed  to  be  the 

43 
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game  with  Baal,  Mileom,  ftc. 
and  their  history  is  full  of  the 
judgments  which  their  sins 
brought  upon  them,  thoush 
they  were  spared,  by  Grod's 
express  command,  when  Is- 
rael passed  by  them  from 
Egypt.  (Deutill9.  2Chron. 
XX.  10.) 

Three  hundred  years  after- 
wards the  king  of  the  Am- 
monites made  war  upon  the 
Israelites,  under  the  pretence 
that  they  had  taken  their 
land,  (Judg.  xi.  13,)  and  after 
a  severe  battle  the  Ammonites 
were  routed  with  great  slaugh- 
ter. 

In  the  beginninff  of  Saul's 
reign,  (1  Sam.  xi.  1,)  the  Am- 
monites, under  Nahash  their 
king,  attacked  Jabesh-gilead ; 
but  proposed  to  spare  the  in- 
habitants provided  they  would 
all  consent  to  lose  the  right 
eye.  During  the  time  allowed 
for  their  answer,  they  collect- 
ed a  sufficient  force  to  meet 
the  Ammonites,  and  so  com- 
pletely routed  them,  that  two 
of  them  were  not  left  together. 

Fifty  or  sixty  years  after 
this,  one  of  the  kings  cf  the 
Ammonites  died,  «nd  David, 
who  seems  to  have  been  under 
some  obligation  ta  him,  sent 
a  message  of  condolence  to 
his  son  and  successor.  This 
friendly  act  was  not  received 
kindly,  and  the  messengers 
of  David  were  grossly  abused 
and  insulted.  (See  Hanitn.) 
Expecting  that  David  would 
attempt  to  revenge  the  insult, 
they  obtained  large  supplies 
of  men  from  the  Syrians ;  and 
when  David  heard  of  their 

fireparation  for  war,  he  sent 
oab,  with  a  chosen  troop  from 
the  army  of  Israel,  to  meet 
them.  The  result  was  fatal 
to  the  Ammonites.  They  and 
2heir  allies  were  subdued,  and 
fled.  Rabbath,  their  capital, 
and  all  the  rest  of  their  cities, 
were  afterwards  destroyed 
by  the  Israelites;  the  kind's 
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crown  was  taken  from  hit 
head  and  put  on  David's  head^ 
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2^7.  10;)  and  every  threat 
was  executed  to  the  very  utter- 
most, in  due  tin)^,  as  profane 
history  abundantly  attests. 
They  soon  became  extinct 
as  a  nation,  and  Origen,  a 
writer  of  the  third  century, 
assures  us,  that  in  his  time 
they  were  only  known  under 
the  general  name  of  Arabs. 
Where  their  capital  once 
stood  is  now  the  village  of 
Amman,  twenty  miles  south- 
east of  the  modern  town  of 
Szalt. 
AMMON-NO.  (See  No.) 
AMNON  (IChron.  iii.  1) 
was  the  eldest  son  of  David, 
and  was  guilty  of  violating 
the  chastity  of  his  half-sis- 
ter, Tamar.  (2  Sam.  xiii.) 
David  was  very  anery.  though 
he  did  not  punish  Amnon; 
but  his  brother  Absalom  deter- 
mined to  revenge  the  injury ; 
and  after  cherishinff  his  pur- 
pose for  two  years,  he  finally 
executed  it  in  his  house  at  a 
feast  to  which  he  had  invited 
AmnonM|dth  the  rest  of  his  &• 
ther's^^Bfly.  (See  Absalom.) 
AMaPr(2  Kings  xxi.  18-26.) 
The  fourteenth  king  of  Judah. 
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aad  the  son  and  successor  of 
Mftoasseh.  He  was  a  wicked 
kug,  and  died  in  his  own 
boase  by  the  hands  of  his  ser- 
vants, who  conspired  against 
hioL  He  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Josiah. 

AMORITES,  (Gen.  x.  16.) 
A  Syrian  tribe  descended  from 
Canaan,  and  among  the  most 
formidable  of  the  tribes  with 
whom  the  Israelites  contend- 
ed.     They  were  of  gigantic 
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defeated,  and  their  territory 
taken  and  divided  between 
the  tribes  of  Reuben  and  Gad. 
Seme  have  supposed  that 
there  were  two  distinct  people 
or  tribes  called  Amorites ;  but 
there  seems  to  be  no  sufficient 
ground  for  the  supposition. 

AMOS.  (Ajnosi.l.)  One  of 
the  lesser  prophets^  who  lived 
in  the  reign  ot  Uzziah  king  of 
Judah.  nearly  eight  hundred 
Tears  before  Christ.  Of  course 
ne  was  a  contemporary  of  Ho- 
sea.  The  place  of  his  birth 
is  not  known ;  but  while  em- 
^oved  as  a  herdsman,  he  was 
divinely  appointed  to  prophe- 
sy againstlsraeL  Beins  driven 
from  Bethel  upon  the  false  re- 
preseniation  made  to  the  king 
Dy  the  idolatrous  priest  Ama- 
nah,  (Amos  vii.  10-17,)  he 
went  to  Tekoa,  an  obscure 
town  ten  or  fifteen  miles  south 
of  Jerusalem.  The  JM^  and 
manner  of  his  deat^^B  un- 

AMOS,  VBOPXSOT  OP,  if  tlM 
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thirtieth  in  the  order  of  tha 
books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  is  full  of  interest  and  in- 
struction. It  has  been  remark- 
ed as  a  peculiar  feature  of 
this  prophecy,  that  it  abounds 
with  illustrations  drawn  from 
husbandry,  and  the  scenes  of 
rustic  life;  but  it  certainly 
contains  some  of  the  most 
perfect  specimens  of  sublime 
thought  and  beautiful  expres- 
sion that  are  to  be  found  in 
any  language.  We  may  refer 
specially  to  chapters  v.  viL 
and  ix. 
AMPHIPOLIS.   (Acts  xvil. 
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ims. 

were  also  remarkable 

for  their  stoture  and  fierce- 

ness. 

In  the  time  of  Moses 

they  occupied  the  territory 
between  Hebron  and  Jerusa* 
lem,  and  were  divided  into 
several  tribes  or  clans.  (Josh, 
ad.  21, 2a.)  They  were,  how- 
ever* cut  off  by  Joshua  and 
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Caleb,  and  the  Israelhes  en- 
tered into  their  possessions. 
The  messoncers  who  were 
sent  forward  by  the  Israelites 
to  search  the  land,  reported 
themselves  to  be  as  grasshop- 
pers in  comparison  with  the 
children  of  Anak.  (See  Gi- 
ants.) 
ANAMMELECH.  (See  Ad- 

IU.MlfBLBCH.) 

ANANUS.  1.  (Acts  V.  1-10.) 
One  of  the  professed  converts 
to  the  Christian  faith  under 
the  preaching  of  the  apostles. 
When  .the  disciples  had 
thrown  their  propertv  into  a 
common  stock,  Ananias  sold 
his  estate,  and  brought  a  part 
of  the  purchase  money,  pre- 
tending it  was  the  whole  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale.  Being 
charged  by  Peter  with  his  fla- 

gunt  and  aggravated  sin,  he 
11  down  dead  upon  the  spot. 
His  wife  Sapphira,  who  was 
privy  to  the  fraud  of  her  hus- 
band, but  ignorant  of  his 
dreadful  end,  being  asked  for 
how  much  their  estate  had 
been  sold,  confirmed  the  false- 
hood wliich  Ananias  had  told, 
and  instantly  met  the  same 
dreadful  doom. 

2.  (Acts  xxii.  12.)  A  primi- 
tive, disciple  who  lived  at 
Damascus,  and  was  commis- 
sioned to  visit  Paul  soon  after 
his  conversion,  and  restore 
him  to  sight.  The  apostle  tells 
QS  what  took  place  on  that 
occasion,  and  also  speaks  of 
Ananias  as  a  devout  man,  and 
hiffhly  esteemed  in  the  place 
of  his  residence.  It  is  thought 
by  many  that  he  was  one  of 
the  seventy  disciples,  and  that 
he  died  a  martyr. 

3.  (Acts  xxiii.  2.)  A  Jewish 
high  priest.  When  Paul  was 
commencing  his  defence  be- 
fore the  Jewish  sanhedrim, 
Ananias,  who  is  called  the 
high  priest,  ordered  him  to  be 
struclc  upon  the  mouth.  The 
apostle,  sensible  of  the  viola- 
tloa  of  his  rights^  rebuked  the 
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hifgti  priest  for  his  breach  of 
the  very  law  he  was  appointed 
to  administer.  Upon  being 
reminded  of  the  official  cha- 
racter of  Ananias,  as  "  God's 
high  priest,"  the  apostle  re- 
plied that  he  was  nut  aware 
of  his  holding  that  office.  But 
how  could  he  be  ignorant  of 
so  notorious  a  fact  1  asks  the 
caviller.  Profane  history  fur- 
nishes an  answer  whicn  tri- 
umphantly vindicates  the 
truth.  In  consecjuence  of  some 
misunderstanding  between  the 
Jews  and  Samaritans,  Ananias 
had  been  a  few  years  before 
deposed  from  office,  and  sent 
a  prisoner  to  Rome.  Jonathan 
succeeded  him  as  high  priest, 
but  being  murdered  oy  Felix, 
there  was  an  interval  in  which 
the  office  was  vacant.  During 
this  interval  Paul  was  arraign- 
ed. On  this  occasion  Ananias 
assumed  the  office  of  president 
of  the  sanhedrim,  (having  been 
formerly  hieh-priesl,)  but  with- 
out any  auuioi  ity.  Hence  the 
force  and  propriety  of  the  apos- 
tle's answer.  Ananias  was  one 
of  Paul's  accusers  before  Fe- 
lix, and  had  formed  a  design  to 
waylay  and  assassinate  him; 
but  his  murderous  purpose  was 
defeated.    (Acts  xxv.  3.) 

ANATHEMA.  (1  Cor.  xvL 
22.)  In  its  usual  acceptation 
it  -means  the  devoting  of  an 
animal,  person,  or  place  to  de- 
struaion. 

Anathema  haranatha  is 
a  Syriac  exclamation,  signify- 
ing, Let  him  be  accursed  loAom 
the  Lord  curses.  These  were 
the  words  with  which  the 
Jews  began  the  sentence  of 
utter  excommimication ;  not 
only  cutting  the  subject  off 
from  their  communion,  but 
consigning  him,  as  far  as  it 
was  possible,  to  everlasting 

Serdition.  The  use  of  such  a 
rei^ft^urse  by  the  apostle, 
shot^^Bvhat  light  he  regard- 
ed tnl^n  of  not  loving  our 
Lord  Jesus  Cbrisu 
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AfTATHOTH.  (Josh.  xxl. 
18.)  A  city  of  the  tribe  of 
Binjamin,  situated  a  few 
mHes  north  of  Jerusalem.  It 
was  the  birth-place  of  Jere- 
miah, (Jer.  i.  1.)  and  the  sub- 
ject of  one  of  nis  prophecies, 
(Jer.  x\.  19—22,)  as  well  as  of 
Isaiah's.  (Isa.  x.  30.)  It  is  also 
an  intere Sling  place  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Jewish  his- 
tory. (2  Sam.  xxiii.  27.  1  Kings 
It  26.    Neh.  vii.  27.) 

ANCHOR.  (Acts  xxvii.  29.) 
The  anchor  was  formerly  cast 
from  the  stern  of  the  ship.  In 
the  passas:e  cited,  reference 
may  DO  hacl  to  an  anchor  with 
four  flukes  or  arms,  such  as 
are  sometimes  used  hj  t>oat8 
in  shallow  water ;  or  it  may 


four  distinct  separate 
anchorB.  The  above  repre- 
sents a  common  anchor  with 
two  flukes  or  arms.  (For  a  de- 
scription of  the  anchor,  and  an 
Illustration  of  its  real  and  fig- 
matlTe  uses,  see  Thb  An- 
chor, published  by  Am.  S.  S. 
Onion.) 

ANDREW,  (John  i.  40,)  the 
son  of  Jonas  and  brother  of 
Simon  Peter,  was  a  native  of 
Bethsaida,  in  Galilee,  and 
originally  a  disciple  oi  John 
the  Baptist,  whom  he  left  to 
follow  our  Saviour.  When  he 
had  found  the  Messiah,  he 
forthwith  sought  his  brother 
Simon,  and  brought  him  to 
Jesus,  and  soon  after  they 
both  attached  themselves  to 
the  little  band  of  hiy^ples, 
and  followed  him  ti^^Klose 
of  his  ministry.  "I^^Vents 
with  which  Andre\^TO  par- 
ttenUrly  connected  are  re- 
5 
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conned  In  Matt.  It.  18-40. 
Mark  ziii.  3. ;  and  John  I.  »-^ 
40:  vl.3-13;  xii.  22. 

ANGEL.  ((Jen.  xxiv.  7.) 
This  vrord,  both  in  the  Greek 
and  Hebrew  langus^es,  signl* 
tea  BLTneasenger.  The  original 
word  is  often  applied  to  men. 
(2  Sam.  ii.  5.  Luke  vii.  24,  and 
ix.  52.)  When  the  term  is 
used,  as  it  generally  is,  to 
designate  spiritual  beings,  it 
denotes  the  office  they  sustain 
as  God's  messengers,  or  the 
agents  by  whom  he  makes 
known  his  will  and  executes 
the  purposes  of  his  govern- 
ment. 

Chir  knowledge  of  the  exist- 
ence of  such  bemgs  is  derived 
wholly  from  revelation,  and 
that  rather  incidentally.  We 
know,  from  their  residence 
and  employment,  that  they 
must  possess  knowledge  and 
purity  far  beyond  our  present 
conceptions;  and  the  titles 
applied  to  them  denote  the 
exalted  place  they  hold  among 
created  ifitelligences. 

Of  their  appearance  and 
employment  we  may  form 
some  idea  from  the  following 

gissages,  viz.  Gen.  xvi.7— 11. 
ompare  Gen.  xviii.  2 ;  xix.  2, 
with  Heb.  xiii.  2.  Judges 
xiii.  6.  Ezek.  x.  Dan.  iii.  28, 
and  vi.  22.   Matt.  iv.  11 ;  xviii. 

10,  and  xxviii.  2—7.  Luke  i. 
19 ;  xvi.  22,  and  xxii.  43.  Acts 
vi.  15;  xii.  9.  Heb.i.  14.ii.l6. 
2  Thess.  i.  7.    Rev.  x.  1, 2.  6. 

Of  their  number  some  idea 
may  be  inferred  from  1  Kings 
xxii.  19.  Ps.  Ixviii.  17.  Dan. 
vii.  10.  Matt.  xxvi.  53.  Luke 
ii.  9—14.  1  Cor.  iv.  9.  Heb. 
xii.  22. 

Of  their  streneth,  we  may 
judge  from  Ps.  cni.  20.   2  Pet. 

11.  11.  Rev.  V.  2;  xviii.  21; 
xix.  17. 

And  we  learn  their  incon- 
ceivable activity  from  Judg. 
xiii.  20.  Isa.  vi.  2-6.  MatU 
xiii.  49 ;  xxvi.  53.  Acts  zxvIL 
2a    Hev.viii.  13. 
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These  are  but  a  few  of  the 
leading  passages  in  which 
some  intimations  are  given 
of  this  superior  orJer  oT  spi- 
ritual beings.  There  is  also 
an  order  of  evil  spirits,  mi- 
nistering to  the  will  of  the 
prince  of  darkness,  and  both 
active  and  powerful  in  their 
opposition  to  the  will  and 
government  of  God.  (Matt. 
XXV.  41.) 

The  above  references,  if 
examined  closely,  will  afford 
very  satisfactory  knowledge 
respecting  the  character,  em- 
ployment, kc.  of  the  heavenly 
messengers. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  re- 
markJhowever— 

1.  That  the  expression 
(Matt,  xviii.  10)  seems  to  de- 
note the  relation  which  the 
children  of  (rod  sustain  to 
him,  and  of  course  to  his  peo- 
ple, and  the  watchful  care 
ana  protection  which  they 
enjoy.  The  same  idea  is  sug- 
gested in  other  passages,  as 
Ps.  xci.  11,  12.  Luke  xv.  10. 
Acts  xii.  15. 

2.  The  angels  in  heaven 
have  never  sinned,  and  are 
not  therefore  partakers  of  the 
benefit  of  Christ's  blood,  as 
men  are.  Yet  it  is  obvious, 
that  as  this  wonderful  scheme 
of  mercy  and  grace  declares 
and  illustrates  the  infinite 
glory  of  the  divine  attributes 
and  perfections,  so  their  con- 
ceptions of  the  divine  charac- 
ter are  enlarged  by  the  con- 
templation of  it,  and  their 
happiness  greatly  increased. 
(Eph.  iii.  10.    1  Pet.  i.  12.) 

3.  They  will  be  the  future 
companions  of  the  heirs  of 
salvation.  (HeD.  xii.  22,  23. 
Kev.  V.  11, 12.) 

4.  Angels  are  to  sustain  an 
important  office  in  the  future 
and  final  administration  of 
God's  government  on  earth, 
^alt.  xlii.  39 ;  xxv.  31—33.  I 
These  iv.  16.) 
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6.  Angels  are  not  proper 
objects  of  adoration,  (uol.  ii. 
18.    Rev,  xix.  10.) 

Angel  of  his  prbsencb 
(Isa.  Ixiii.  9)  by  some  is  sup. 
posed  to  denote  the  highest 
angel  in  heaven,  as  "  Gabriel 
who  stands  in  the  presence 
of  God ;"  but  others  believe  it 
refers  to  no  other  than  the  in- 
carnate Word,  the  brightness 
of  the  Father's  glory,  and  not 
only  the  messenger  of  his  pre- 
sence, but  the  express  image 
of  his  person. 

Angel  of  the  lord  (Cren. 
xvi.  7)  is  one  of  the  common 
titles  of  Christ  in  the  Old 
Testament.  (Ex.  xxiii.  20. 
Compare  Acts  vii.  30—32,  and 
37, 3§.) 

Angel  op  the  church. 
(Rev.  ii.  1.)  It  is  said  that  the 
minister  of  the  Jewish  syna- 
gogue was  called  the  angel 
of  the  church,  because  he  ad- 
dressed God  in  their  behalf, 
and  offered  supplications  as 
their  representative,  messen- 
ger, or  angel.  Hence,  the 
persons  in  charge  of  the  seven 
churches  of  Asia  are  address- 
ed as  the  angels  of  those 
churches  respectively. 

Angel  of  L]GHT.(See  Devil.) 

ANGER.  (Ps.  vii.  11,  and 
xc.  11.)  A  strong  emotion, 
which  is  sinful  or  otherwise, 
according  to  its  object  and 
defijree.  When  ascribed  to 
hoty  beings,  it  is  used  figura- 
tively, to  denote  high  displea- 
sure at  sin.  In  this  sense 
good  men  may  be  angry  and 
sin  not,  (Neh.  v.  6.  ^  Pet.  ii. 
7, 8 ;)  and  even  God  is  said  to 
be  angry  with  the  tcicked 
every  day.  Anger  is  reckoned 
among  cnief  sins,  and  as  such 
is  severely  rebuked.  (Eph. 
iv.  31.  Col.  iii.  8,  and  nume- 
rous passages  in  Proverbs.) 

AMttL  (Matt,  xxiii.  23^ 
pTop^^^mll,  or  a  plant  of 
the  d^^pimily  with  dill.  It 
grew^nfmdantly   in  Judea, 
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•nd  the  tithe  of  it  waf  scro- 
pniously  paid  by  the  Phari- 
fees.    (See  Mint.) 

ANNA.  (Luke  ii.  36.)  A 
descendant  of  Asher,  and  a 
prophetess.  She  was  very 
constant  in  her  attendance  on 
the  services  of  the  temple. 
At  a  very  advanced  age,  she 
listened  to  the  prophetic  bless- 
ing which  Simeon  uttered 
while  he  held  the  infant  Re- 
deemer in  his  arms,  and  join- 
ed in  it  with  great  fervour. 

ANNAS.  (Luke  iii.  2.)  At 
the  commencement  of  John's 
ministry^  Caiaphas  was  high 

Kiest  of  the  Jews^  and  they 
d  only  one ;  but  it  was  cus- 
tomary often  to  continue  the 
title  to  one  who  had  held  the 
office,  after  he  ceased  to  offi- 
ciate. This  was  the  case  with 
Annas.  He  is  mentioned  first 
because  he.  was  eldest  in  years 
and  office.  Five  of  his  sons 
had  filled  the  office  in  succes- 
sion ;  and  he  was  father-in-law 
to  the  incumbent  at  that  time. 
When  our  Saviour  was  appre- 
hended bj  the  Jewish  moo^  he 
was  earned  before  Annas  first 
to  secure  the  favour  and  sanc- 
tion of  one  who  had  great  in- 
fluence, and  by  him  was  sent 
in  bondfs  to  Caiaphas.  (John 
xviii.  13-24.) 

ANOINT.  (Gen.  xxxi.  13.) 
The  earliest  use  of  this  word 
in  the  sacred  writings,  is  in 
the  passage  cited ;  and.  it  sig- 
nifies in  that  connexion  the 
pourinff  of  oil  upon  the  stone 
which  Jacob  had  set  up  for  a 
pillar.  (Gen.  xxviii.  18.) 

The  anointing  of  persons, 
places,  and  things,  with  oil  or 
ointment  of  a  particular  com- 
position, was  a  mode  of  con- 
secration prescribed  by  divine 
anthority,  and  extensively 
ix-actised  among  the  Hebrews, 
ffix.  x:(viii.  41.)  ^HjMngre- 
oients  of  the  oin^^H  em- 
bracing the  mos^^Miisite 
perfumes  andbalsu^are  mi- 
Botely  given^Bx.  zxx.  23—33,) 


and  the  common  use  of  it  WM 
expressly  forbidden.  (Ex.  xxx. 
33.) 

It  was  customary  at  festi- 
vals,  and  on  other  great  and 
joyful  occasions,  to  anoint  the 
head  with  fragrant  oils;  hencsi 
it  became  a  sign  of  joy  or  hap- 
piness. This  fact  explains 
2  Sam.  xiv.  2.  Ps.  xxiii.  5 ;  xciu 
10.  Eccl.  ix.  8.  Matt.  vi.  17. 
It  is  supposed  that  anointing 
was  a  daily  custom.  (Ruth  iii. 
3.)  The  anointing  of  kings 
and  rulers  is  particularly  pre- 
scribed, and  we  have  frequent 
accounts  of  the  process.  01 
Sam.  xix.  10.  1  Kings  i.  39 ; 
xix.  15, 16.) 

The  manner  of  anointing  is 
represented  in  the  annexed 
cut.  It  was  sometimes  dona 
privately  by  a  prophet,  (1  Sam. 
X.  1 ;  xvi.  1—13.  1  Kings  xix. 
16.  2  Kings  ix.  1—6,)  and  was 
a  symtK)lical  intimation  that 
the  person  so  anointed  would 
at  some  future  day  ascend  the 
throne.  After  the  monarchy 
was  established,  the  anoint- 
in»  was  done  by  the  priest, 
(1  Kings  i.  39,)  probably  in 
some  public  place,  (1  Kings  i. 
32-^)  and,  at  least  on  one 
occasion,  in  the  temple  sur- 
rounded by  the  royal  guards. 
(2Kingsxi.  12,13.) 

It  was  common  to  anoint  the 
person,  or  some  part  of  it,  (as 
the  head,  feet,  hair,  &c.)  for 
the  sake  of  health  or  cleanli- 
ness, or  as  a  token  of  respect, 
and  also  in  connexion  wiUi 
religious  observances.  (Matt, 
vi.  17.  Luke  vii.  46.  John  xii.  a) 
When  practised  to  show  re- 
spect, the  most  expensive 
materials  were  use<L  and  the 
ceremony  was  performed  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  denote 
the  most  humble  and  submis- 
sive reverence. 

The  anointing  of  the  sick 
with  oil  was  also  common. 
The  healing  properties  of  oil 
are  well  known,  and  though 
the  cures  wrought  l^  the  dis- 
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ciples  of  our  Lord  were  obvi- 
ously miraculous,  they  still 
employed  the  ordinary  means 
of  cure.  (Mark  vi.  13.)  The 
apostolic  direction  (James  v. 
U)  respecting  the  anointing 
of  the  sick,  shows  us  that, 
together  with  prayer,  the  ap- 
propriate means  of  healing 
should  be  employed  in  depend- 
ence upon  or  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord.  This  anointing,  it 
will  be  observed,  is  commend- 
ed with  a  view  to  its  healing 
effect,  for  which  purpose  it 
was  in  constant  use  among  the 
Jews.  Of  course  to  employ  it 
for  the  professed  purpose  of 
sanctifying  the  soul,  or  pre- 
paring it  for  death,  is  sinful 
and  highly  suprstitious.  It 
is  clear  that  the  use  of  this 
passage  to  justify  such  prac- 
tices IS  a  gross  perversion  of 
lanffuaee. 

The  Bodies  of  the  dead  were 
often  anointed  to  preserve 
them  from  corruption.  (Mark 
xiv.  8 ;  xvi.  1,  and  Luke  zxiii. 
66.) 

The  Anointed,  or  Messiah, 
vho  is  constituted  our  high 


priest  and   intercessor,  was 
anointed  with  the  Holy  OhosU 
of  which    the    anointing  of 
priests  under  the  Jewish  dis- 
pensation is  supposed  to  be 
typical.  (Ps.xliv.7.  Isa.  Ixl  1. 
Dan.  ix.  24.   Luke  iv.  laSl, 
Acts  iv.  27,  and  x.  3a)    The 
terms  anoint,  anointed*  and 
anointing,  are  employed  also 
in  a  variety  of  forms  to  illus- 
trate the  sanctifying  influences 
of  divine  grace  upon  the  soul. 
(2  Cor.  i.  21.    1  John  ii.  20-27. 
Rev.  iii.  la) 

ANT.  (Prov.  vi.  6,  and  xxx. 
25.)  A  little  insect,  remarkable 
for  industry,  economy,  and 
architectural  skill.  They  are 
called  by  an  inspired  writex 
"  exceeding  wise,"  and  Cicero 
was  so  filled  with  wonder  at 
their  wisdom,  that  he  declared 
thev  must  have  mind,  reason, 
and  memory. 

The  account  of  the  niannei 
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in  the  season  of  it,  is  rightly 
inferred  from  their  whole  cha- 
racter and  habits ;  and  the  re- 
E roach  of  the  sluggard  is,  that 
e  lets  the  summer  j^ass  and 
the  harvest  end,  while  he  is 
indulging  in  sloth  and  idle- 
ness. CProv.vi.6.) 

That  the  ant  is  "  exceeding 
wise-'  is  evident  from  its  his- 
tory and  habits,  which  have 
been  investi^ted  by  modern 
natoralists.  Their  habitations 
are  constructed  with  regular 
stories,  sometimes  to  the  num- 
ber of  thirty  or  forty,  and  have 
large  chambers ;  numerous 
Vaulted  ceilings,  covered  with 
a  single  roof;  long  ^lleries 
and  corridors,  with  pillars  or 
colunms  of  very  perfect  pro- 
portions. 

The  materials  of  their  build- 
ing, such  as  earth,  leaves,  and 
the  fragments  of  wood,  are 
tempered  with  rain,  and  then 
dried  in  the  sun.  By  this  pro- 
cess the  fabric  becomes  so 
firm  and  compact,  that  a  piece 
may  be  broken  out  without 
any  injury  to  the  surrounding 
parts;  and  it  is  so  nearly  im- 
pervious, that  the  longest  and 
most  violent  rains  never  pene- 
trate more  than  a  quarter  of 
an  inch. 
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and  immense  labour,  it  is  said 
that  their  edifices  are  more 
than  five  hundred  times  the 
height  of  the  b|0^s;  and 
that  If  the  san^^Bportion 
were  preserved  ^Preen  hu- 
man dwellings andthose  who 
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build  them,  our  houseg  would 
be  four  or  five  times  higher 
than  the  pyramids  of  Egypt, 
the  largest  of  which  is  four 
hundred  and  eighty  feet  in 
height,  and  requires  a  Isaso 
of  seven  hundred  feet  square 
to  support  it.  The  largest 
of  one  species  of  ant  does  not 
stand  more  than  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  high,  while  their 
nests  or  houses  are  from 
twelve  to  twenty  feet  high, 
and  large  enough  to  hold  a 
dozen  men.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  say  that  the  ant 
to  which  this  article  refers,  is 
the  Asiatic  or  South  Ameri- 
can ant,  and  not  that  insect 
which  we  know  by  the  samo 
na — 

;T.  a  John  ii. 
18.  ord  occurs  only 

in  I  of  John ;  and 

as  .  denotes— 

K>wer  that  wag 
to  )eriod  succeed- 

inj  olic  days,  and 

wl oppose,    with 

great  virulence  and  blasphe- 
my, the  doctrines  and  disci- 
ples of  Christ.  The  sama 
pQ 1-    ^ggjj    ^    ym 

m(  I.  ii.  3.  8,  9. 
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JOlIlI  1  V  .  u.y 

Who  is  antichrist  1  has  been 
a  question  of  curious  and  not 
unmteresting  speculation  for 
ages.  The  prevailing  opinion 
seems  to  be,  that  the  papal 
power  is  intended  to  he  repre- 
sented ;  and  that  the  history 
of  that  power  thus  far  corres- 
ponds very  accurately  in  its 
principal  features  with  the 
sure  word  of  prophecy.  For 
the  grounds  of  tnis  opinion, 
reference    may   be    had    to 
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Newton,  Siinpeon,  Ward,  and 
others,  on  the  prophecies. 

ANTIOCH.  1.  (Acts  xi.  26.) 
A  citj  of  this  name  was  long 
the  capital  of  Svria.  It  was 
situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Orootes,  about  equi-distant 
from  Constantinople  and 
Alexandria,  and  was  once  a 
place  of  great  opulence  and 
commercial  enterprise.  Its  ci- 
tizens enjoyed  f)eculiar  civil 
privileges,  and  it  ranked  as 
the  third  city  of  the  Roman 
provinces.  Paul  and  Barnabas 
preached  here  j  and  here,  too, 
the  name  Christian  was  first 
applied  to  the  disciples,  whe- 
ther as  a  term  of  reproach  or 
an  a  mere  distinctive  title,  is 
aot  certain.  The  same  word 
occurs.  Acts  xxvi.  28,  and  IPet. 
iv.  16.  Galileans  or  Nazarenes 
were  terms  of  reproach ;  but  it 
is  supposed  the  name  Chris- 
tian merely  denoted  the  adhe- 
rents of  Christ,  or  the  supposed 
Messiah.   (See  Christian.) 

The  calamities  which  have 
befallen  the  city  of  Antioch  are 
probably  without  a  parallel, 
both  in  respect  to  number  and 
severity.  It  has  been  besieged 
and  plundeiBd  at  least  fifteen 
times,  and  in  one  instance 
117,000  fiersons  were  slain  or 
taken  prisoners.  Three  times 
has  it  been  visited  with  famine, 
twice  with  fire,  and  once  with 
plague ;  and  four  times  it  was 
overthrown  bv  an  earthquake, 
by  one  of  which  twenty-five 
thousand  persons  are  supposed 
to  have  perished.  These  visi- 
tations of  God,  connected  with 
the  sins  and  idolatries  of  the 
people,  have  long  since  re- 
duced the  city  to  desolation. 
The  splendid  buildings  of 
ancient  times  have  given 
place  to  mean  hovels,  and 
a  population  of  500,000  aouls 
ifreduced  to  10,000,  and  these 
are  wretched  and  miserable 
In  the  extreme.  In  1822. 
an  eaivhquake  overwhelmed 
•▼en  the  ruins  of  :he  city; 
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so  that  it  may  be  said,  wiUi 
the  force  of  literal  truth,  that 
eveiy  thing  relating  to  Anti- 
och IS  past.  Modern  Antioch 
is  situated  twenty  miles  east 
of  the  Mediterranean,  and  ia 
called  by  tlie  Arabs,  Anthakia. 
Most  of  the  houses  are  built 
of  mud  and  straw,  and  the 
place  exhibits  every  appea^ 
ance  of  misery  and  wretched- 
ness. 

2.  Antioch  (Acts  xiii.  14)  waa 
the  name  of  the  capital  of  the 

Srovince  of  Pisidia,  in  Asiq 
linor.  Paul  and  Barnabas 
{)reached  there,  and  we  have  a 
iiller  abstract  of  one  of  Paul's 
sermons  at  this  place,  than  of 
any  of  the  apostolic  discourses. 
A  violent  persecution  was  rais- 
ed against  them,  and  they  were 
compelled  to  flee  for  their 
lives.  There  were  at  least 
sixteen  cities  of  the  name  of 
Antioch  in  Syria  and  Asia 
Minor. 

ANTIPATRIS.  (Actsxxiii. 
31.)  A  town  between  Cesarea 
and  Jerusalem,  ten  or  fiiteen 
miles  from  Joppa.  It  was 
founded  by  Herod  the  Great, 
and  is  distinguished,  as  the 
place  to  which  Paul  was  con- 
veyed by  the  Roman  guard,  to 
escape  the  conrpiracy  formed 
against  him  by  tne  Jews,  who 
had  agreed  to  waylay  him  on 
the  following  day,  and  put  him 
to  death. 

APE.  (1  Kings  X.  22.)  Thi» 
animal,  which  bears  a  rude  re- 
semblance to  the  human  race, 
both  in  figure  and  physical 
capacity,  was  among  the  arti- 
cles of  merchandise  import- 
ed from  Ophir,  in  Solomon's 
ships: 

The  ape  was  an  object  of 
worship  amon^  the  Egyptians, 
and  is  still  such  in  many  parts 
of  India.  We  have  an  account 
of  a  temple  in  India^  dedicated 
to  the^[^hip  of  the  ape. 
suppor^^Br  seven  hundred 
coiumniPt  Inferior  to  ih'ose 
of  the  Roman  Pantheon.  An 
54 
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ape's  tooth  was  found  by  the 
Portuguese  when  they  pil- 
laged the  island  of  Ceylon 
many  years  since,  and  so  de- 
sirous were  they  to  redeem  it 
as  an  object  of  devout  wor- 
ship, that  the  kings  of  the  coun- 
try offered  nearly  seventy-five 
thousand  dollars  for  it. 

In  other  temples  of  India, 
as  travellers  inform  us,  not 
less  than  10,000  apes  are  main- 
tained as  sacred  animals.  The 
above  engraving  shows  the  in- 
terior of  a  temple  of  the  ape, 
in  the  island  of  Japan,  with 
the  worshippers  bowing  in 
adoration  ofthe  k|M;e  of  the 
sacred  animal.  J^V 

APELLES.  (Samrvu  10.) 
His  origin  and  residence  are 
Qoknown,  but  hii  character 


is  given  in  three  words,— ap- 
proved in  Christ. 

APHARSITES.  (Ezra  iv.  9.) 
This,  with  several  other  tribes 
named  in  the  same  connexion, 
are  supposed  to  have  been 
colonies  from  Chaldea,  Media, 
and  Persia,  who  settled  in  Sa- 
maria. 

APHEK.  1.  (I  Sam.  iv.  I—  . 
11.)  A  city  on  the  border  of  . 
Judah  and  Benjamin,  east  of 
Jerusalem,  where  the  Israel- 
ites were  defeated  by  the  Phi- 
listines, and  the  ark  taken 
from  them.  Ttiis  place  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  same  which 
Is  elsewhere  called. Aphekah. 
(Josh.  XV.  53.) 

2.  A  city  in  Issachar,  situ- 
ated in  the  plain  of  Esdraelon* 
not  far  from  Shunem,  in  the 
66 
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▼icinity  of  which  Saul  and 
Jonathan  fell  in  battle.  (1  Sam. 
zxix.  1.)  Its  exact  site  is  not 
known. 

3.  A  city  In  the  tribe  of  Ash- 
er,  also  called  Aphik,  (Judg.  i. 
81,)  situated  in  Lebanon,  on 
the  northern  border  of  Ca- 
naan, where  there  is  now  a 
village  called  Aphka.  It  was 
here  that  Benhadad  assembled 
the  Syrians,  (Josh.  xii.  18; 
xiii.  4 ;  xix.  90.  1  Kings  xx. 
26,)  37,000  of  whom  were  de- 
stroyed by  the  falling  of  a  wall. 

^{J^^^J  See  above. 

APHRAH.  (SeeOPHBAH.) 
APOLLONIA.  (Acts  xvii. 
1.)  A  citv  of  Macedonia,  situ- 
ated at  the  head  of  the  ^gean 
Sea,  on  a  promontory  between 
rhessalonica  and  Philippi. 

APOLLOS.  (ActsxYiihai.) 
He  was  born  at  Alexandria,  in 
Egypt,  of  Jewish  parents,  and 
is  described  as  an  eloquent 
man,  and  mighty  in  the  Scrip- 
tares.  As  one  of  John's  dis- 
cf pies,  he  had  been  instructed 
in  the  elements  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  and  came  to  Ephe- 
sus  to  spieak  and  teach  the 
things  of  the  Lord.  He  was 
there  more  particularly  and 
fully  taught  the  doctrines  of 
the  gospel  by  Aauila  and 
Priscilla!,Who  bad  themselves 
been  favoured  with  the  com- 
pany and  instruction  of  Paul, 
at  (jorinth  and  on  a  voyage 
firom  that  city  to  Ephesus.  He 
afterwards  went  into-Achaia, 
where  his  labours  were  crown- 
ed with  abundant  success.  At 
Corinth,  too.  he  was  regarded 
as  a  powerful  and  successful 

ereacner  of  the  gospel.  Paul 
ad  already  been  instrumental 
in  establlshin^^a  church  there, 
to  the  care  ^n  which  Apollos 
succeeded.  (1  Cor.  iii.  6.)  The 
members  of  it  were  divided 
into  parties,  some  b«ing  par- 
ticularly partial  to  Paul,  otliers 
to  Apollos,  and  others  still  to 
Cepnas.    The  rebuke  of  the 
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apoMle  a  Cor.  i.  120  is  directs 
ed  against  these  partialitieSt 
in  all  which  the  power  and 
grace  of  (Jod  seemed  to  be 
overlooked  or  disregarded.  It 
has  been  remarkeaas an  ex- 
emplary trait  of  character  of 
these  two  eminent  apostles, 
that  the  contention  of  their 
respective  friends  and  admir- 
ers had  no  effect  on  their  love 
and  respect  for  each  other. 
They  both  refrained  from  vi- 
siting the  church  while  it  was 
distracted  with  such  preju- 
dices and  partialities,  though 
a  worldly  ambition  might  have 
selected  it  as  the  field  and 
the  season  of  self-aggrandize- 
ment. 

APOLLYON.     (See  Abad- 
don.) 

APOSTLE.    1.  (Matt.  X.  2.) 
This  term  was  given,  origin- 
ally, to  the  twelve  chief  disci- 
ples of  our  Lord.  Their  names 
were,  Simon  Pbteb;  Andrew; 
Jambs  and  John,  (sons  of  Ze- 
bedee;)  Philip;   Baetholo- 
MBw;  Thomas;  Matthev^ 
Jamss  and  Lbbbbxts,  who  iB 
also  called   Judas   or  Jude, 
(sons  of  Alpheus ;)  Simon,  the 
Canaanite;  and  Judas  Isca- 
RIOT.  Christ's  charge  to  them 
is  recorded  in  Matt.  x.  &— 42, 
and  is  worthy  to  be  diligently 
studied.    The  circumstances 
of  their  history,  as  far  as  they 
are  known,  will  be  found  un- 
der Uieir  respective  names. 

After  the  ascension  of  the 
Redeemer,  we  find  the  names 
of  eleven  of  the  apostles  re- 
peated, as  among  those  who 
were  engaged  in  prayer  and 
supplication  at  Jerusalem,  for 
the  descent  of  the  Spirit :  and 
Matthias  is  also  named,  he 
having  been  appointed  to  the 
apostleship  in  the  place  of 
Judas  Iscariot. 

The  office  and  commission 
of  apodfl^eere  remarkable 
in  the  ^^Hng  particulars  :— 
(l.>  Tlil^^ere  all  required 
to  nave  been  eye  and  ear  wii- 
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neMefl  of  what  they  teitiiied. 
06hii  XV.  27.  Acts  i.  21,  22, 
and  xzii.  14,  IS.  1  Ck)r.  ix.  1, 
and  XV.  a  1  John  i.  3.)  (2.) 
They  were  all  called  or  chosen 
by  our  Saviour  himself.  (Luke 
VI.  13.  Gal.  i.  1.)  Even  MaU 
thias  is  not  an  exception  to 
this  remark,  as  the  determi- 
nation of  the  lot  was  of  Gtod. 
(Acts  i.  24—26.)  (3.)  They 
were  inspired.  (John  xvi.  13.) 
(4.)  They  had  the  power  of 
miracles.  (Mark  xvi.  20.  Acts 
il.43.  Heb.ii.4.) 
2.  The  term  apostle  is  aj>- 

filied  to  our  Saviour,  (Heb.  iii. 
,)  and  with  singular  pro- 
Kiety,  as  in  the  character  of 
essiah  he  is  emphatically 
the  sent  of  Ood. 

APPAILCL.  (See  Clothbs.) 

APPEAL.  (Acts  XXV.  11.)  By 
the  Roman  law  every  accused 
citizen  had  a  right  to  carry 
his  cause  tjefore  the  emperor 
at  Rome,  by  appeal  from  the 
judnnent  of  the  magistrate. 

^n-FORUM.  (Acts  xxviii. 
15.)  The  place  where  Paul 
met  several  of  his  brethren 
from  Rome,  when  he  was  on 
his  way  to  that  city  as  a  pri- 
soner. It  was  about  fifty  miles 
frr>m  Rome.  The  place  is  now 
called  Pipemo,  and  is  on  the 
Naples  road.  The  name  is  de- 
rived from  the  circumstance 
that  it  is  on  the  Appian  way ; 
a  road  leading  from  Rome  to 
Capua,  which  was  made  by 
Appius  Claudius ;  and  that  it 
contained  a  forum  or  market- 
place, to  which  pedlars  and 
petty  merchants  resorted  in 
great  numbers. 

APPLES,  APPLE  TREE. 
Sol.  Song  il.  a  Joel  {.12.)  It 
is  generally  agreed  that  these 
terms  refer  to  the  citron  tree, 
and  its  fruit.  The  proper  apple 
tree  is  very  rare  in  the  east, 
and  its  fruit  is  destitute  both 
of  beauty  and  fn^nnce.  and 
in  both  these  renibts  ill  ac- 
cords with  the  almsioDS  to  it 
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in  the  sacred  writings.    (Sm 
Biblical  ANTiauiTiBS,  voL  L 
p.  38.) 
Applbs  op  gold  m  pictubss 

OF    SILVBR  (PrOV.  XXV.   11)  IS 

a  fi^rative  expression,  com- 
paring delicious  fruit  in  silver 
baskets,  or  salvers  curiously 
wrought  like  basket  work, 
and  perhaps  representing  ani- 
mals  or  landscapes,  to  sea- 
sonable advice  wisely  and 
courteously  administered. 

Applb  of  thb  eyb.  (ProT. 
vii.  2.  Zech.  ii.  8.)  In  these 
passages  reference  is  had  to 
the  keen  sensibility  of  the 
ball  o1  the  eye.  TTie  same 
figure  is  used  (Deut.  xxxli.  10, 
and  Ps.  xvii.  8)  to  denote  the 
most  complete  protection  and 
security.  And  in  Lam.  ii.  18 
the  phrase  "apple  of  thine 
eye"  is  figuratively  used  for 
tears. 

AOUILA.  (Acts  xviii.  2.)  A 
Jew  Dorn  at  Pontus,  in  Asia 
Minor.  Being  driven  from 
Rome  by  a  decree  of  the  go- 
vernment requiring  all  Jews 
to  leave  that  city,  he  and  his 
wife  Priscilla  came  to  Co- 
rinth, and  were  dwelling  there 
at  the  time  of  Paul's  first  visit 
to  that  city.  (Acts  xviii.  1.) 
They  were  of  like  occupation, 
(tent  makers,)  and  Paul  was 
received  and  hospitably  en- 
tertained at  Aquila's  house; 
and  they  also  accompanied 
him  from  Corinth  to  Ephesus. 
On  some  occasion  they  ren- 
dered Paul  very  important 
service,  and  a  very  warm 
friendsnip  existed  between 
them.  (Kom.  xvi.  3—5.  See 
Apollos.) 

AR,  (Num.  xxi.  28,)  or  RAB- 
BAH-MOAB,  the  chief  town 
of  Moab,  was  situated  twenty 
or  twenty-five  miles  south  of 
the  river  Arnon.  It  is  called 
Rabbah  or  Great,  as  the  chief 
town  of  the  Ammonites  was 
called  Rabbah-Ammon,  and 
by  the  Greeks  it  was  called 
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Areopolifl.  Its  present  name 
is  El-Rabbi,  and  modern  tra. 
Tellers  have  discovered  two 
copious  fountains  near  the 
ruins  qf  the  ancient  city. 
(Jlum.  xxi.  15.)  _. 

ARABIA,  (I  Kmgsx.  15,) 
called  by  the  natives  the 
peninsula  of  the  Arabs,  lies 
In  Western  Asia,  south  and 
southwest  of  Judea.  It  is  fif- 
teen hundred  miles  from  north 
to  south,  and  twelve  hundred 
from  east  to  west,  or  about 
four  times  the  extent  of  the 
kingdom  of  France.  It  is 
bounded  north  by  Syria,  east 
by  the  river  Euphrates  and 
the  Persian  gulf,  south  by  the 
Indian  ocean,  and  west  by  the 
Red  Sea,  Palestine,  and  part 
of  Syria.  It  is  described  m 
three  divisions,  the  name  of 
each  being  indicative  of  the 
face  of  the  soil,  and  its  gene- 
ral character: — 

1.  Arabia  Dbsbrta  (or  the 
DESERT)  is  a  wide  waste  of 
burning  sand,  with  here  and 
there  a  palm  tree,  and  a 
spring  of  brackish  water. 
This  was  the  country  of  the 
Ishmaelitcs,  and  is  inhabited 
by  the  modern  Bedouins. 

2.  Arabia  Petrba  (or 
ROCKT)  comprehends  what 
was  formerly  the  land  of 
Midian.  The  Edomites  and 
the  Amalekites  also  dwelt 
here,  and  a  very  powerful  and 
independent  tribe  of  Ishmael- 
ites.  It  was  a  land  of  shep- 
herds, and  the  scene  of  some 
of  the  most  interesting  events 
in  the  history  of  man.  Horeb 
and  Sinai  were  within  its 
bounds. 

3.  Arabia  Fbldc  (or  hap- 
py) was  an  exceedingly  fruit- 
ful land.  The  inhabitants, 
who  claim  their  descent  from 
Shem,  were  unlike  the  shep- 
herds and  robbers  who  occu- 
pied the  other  districts.  They 
had  permanent  abodes,  sup- 
Dortea  themselves  by  agricul- 
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ARARAT.  (Gen.  viil.  4.)  A 
district  of  country  lying  near 
the  centre  of  the  kingdom  of 
Armenia.  It  contained  seve- 
ral cities,  which  were  the 
residence  of  the  successive 
kings  and  governors  of  Arme- 
nia,  and  hence  the  word  Ara- 
rat is  often  applied  to  the 
whole  kingdom.  The  word 
translated  the  land  of  Arme- 
nia, 0Kin^8  ziz.  37.  Isa. 
xxxvlL  38,)  IS,  in  the  original, 
Ararat.  In  the  north-east  part 
of  Armenia  is  a  range  of 
mountains,  on  the  summit  of 
which  the  ark  rested.  It  is 
called  Agridah  by  the  Turks. 
There  are  two  peaks  about 
seven  miles  apart,  the  highest 
of  which  is  15,000  feet  (and 
a  late  French  traveller  says 
16,000  feet)  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  and  is  perpetually 
covered  with  snow.  A  modern 
traveller  says  of  it,  that  when 
viewed  from  the  plain  below, 
one  would  think  that  the  high- 
est mountains  of  the  world 
had  been  piled  upon  each 
other,  to  form  this  one  sublime 
immensity  of  earth,  and  rocks, 
and  snow;  this  awftfl  monu- 
ment of  the  antediluvian 
world;  this  stupendous  link 
in  the  history  of  man  before 
and  since  the  flood.  Once  the 
population  of  the  whole  wide 
world  was  embraced  in  one 
small  family,  and  that  family 
Inhabited  this  spot.  All  the 
animal  tribes  were  assembled 
here,— birds,  beasts,  reptiles, 
and  insects.  But  one  lan- 
guage was  then  spoken.  Here, 
too,  the  bow  of  the  covenant 
was  set ;  and  here  was  erect- 
ed the  first  altar,  after  the 
dreadful  catastrophe  of  the 
destruction  of  the  world.  The 
immediate  vicinity  of  the 
mountain  is  inhabited  by 
Koords,  a  savage  tribe  of  Mo- 
hammedans. And  since  the 
last  war  between  Russia  and 
Persia,  the  Russian  bounda- 
ries have  been  so  extended  as 
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to  embrace  Ararat ;  and  now 
Russia,  Persia,  and  Turkey 
meet  at  that  mountain.  (See 
Map,  pp.  60,  61.) 

There  has  been  much  con- 
troversy as  to  the  fact  whether 
the  ark  rested  on  this  moun- 
tain, chiefly  in  consequence 
of  the  phraseology  of  Gen.  xi. 
2,  which  has  been  suppttsed  to 
denote  that  the  place  where 
the  ark  rested  was  east  of  the 
plain  of  Shinar,  whereas  the 
Ararat  of  Armenia  is  west  of 
it.  But  this  difliculty  is  alto, 
gether  imaginary,  for  we  are 
not  told  the  direction  of  the 
route  which  Noah  and  his 
family  took,  as  if  it  had  been 
said,  they  "journeyed  from 
east  to  vfestjT  and  came  to  a 
plain,  &c.  The  phrase,  from 
the  east,  signifies  in  the  ori- 
ginal, be/ore,  in  respect  both 
to  time  and  place ;  so  that  the 
expression  only  means  that  in 
their  first  general  migration 
from  Ararat,  they  came  to  a 
plain,  &c.  This  view  of  the 
case  is  confirmed  by  Jewish 
historians,  and  the  prophet 
Jeremiah  (Jer.  li.  27)  speaks 
of  Ararat  as  one  of  the  coun- 
tries of  the  north,  from  which 
an  invading  force  should  come 
upon  Babylon;  and  this  cor- 
rectly describes  the  situation 
of  Ararat,  in  Armenia :  it  is 
almost  due  north  of  Babylon. 
(See  EvBNiNo  Recreations, 
by  the  American  Sunday- 
school  Union,  part  i.  pp.  17— 
23.) 

ARAUNAH,  or  ORNAN,  02 
Sam.  xxiv.  16,)  was  a  Jebusite. 
who  lived  at  Jerusalem,  ana 
owned  a  threshing-place  or 
floor,  where  the  temple  was 
afterwards  built.  In  conse- 
anence  of  the  sin  of  David, 
tne  king,  a  pestilence  was  sent 
through  the  nation,  which  was 
sweeping  off  its  inhabitants 
at  the  rate  of  70,000  in  a  day. 
An  angel  was  seen  hovering 
over  the  threshing-floor  of 
Araunah,  with  his  arm  lifted 
69 
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up  for  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem. David  was  humbled, 
and  confessed  his  sin,  ana 
God,  by  one  of  the  prophets, 
directed  him  to  go  to  that  spot 
and  build  an  altar  there  unto 
the  Lord.  He  obeyed,  and 
when  he  came  to  the  spot  and 
made  known  his  business, 
Araunah  refused  to  receive 
anv  thing  for  it,  but  offered  it 
to  him,  teethe  r  with  oxen  for 
sacrifices,  and  the  timber  of 
the  threshing  instruments  for 
fuel.  David  refused  to  receive 
them  as  a  gift,  as  he  would  not 
offer  to  the  Lord  that  which 
had  cost  him  nothing.  He 
therefore  bought  the  oxen  for 
fifty  shekels  of  silver,  02  Sam. 

ed 
d. 
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same  year  that  our  Saviour 
was  born,  Archelaus  succeed- 
ed to  the  government  of  Judea, 
and  reigned  there  when  Jo- 
seph and  Mary,  with  the  in- 
fant Jesus,  were  returning 
from  Egypt,  whither  they  had 
gone  to  escape  the  fury  of  He- 
rod. Archelaus,  however,  was 
much  like  his  father  in  the 
malignity  of  his  temper,  and 
they  were  therefore  still  afraid 
to  return. 

ARCHER.  (Oen.  zxi.  20.) 
One  who  is  skilled  in  the  use 
of  the  bow  and  arrows,  as 
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Ishmael  and  Esau  were.  OSee 
Akmottb.) 

ARCHL  (Josh.  xvL  2.)  A 
town  on  the  southern  border 
of  Ephraim,  between  Bethel 
and  JBeth-horon  the  nether. 
It  is  celebrated  as  the  birth- 
placeofHushai,David'sfriend. 
(See  HnsHAi^ 

ARCTURUS.  (Jobxxxviii. 
32.)  The  name  of  a  star,  or 
more  probably  a  constellation, 
in  the  northern  heavens.  Some 
have  supposed  that  Jupiter 
and  the  satellites  were  in- 
tended in  the  allusion  of  the 

^AREOPAGITE,  AREOPA- 
GUS. (Acts  xvii.  19. 34.)  The 
title  of  the  judges  of  the  so- 

?reme  tribunal  of  Athens, 
'he  name  is  derived  from 
Areopa^Sf  (the  hill  ffMan^ 
which  signifies  either  the  court 
itself,  or  the  hill  or  spot  on 
which  it  was  held.  It  was  a 
rocky  elevation  almost  in  the 
centre  of  the  city.  The  tri- 
bunal that  assembled  here  had 
particular  cognizance  of  all 
blasphemies  against  the  hea- 
then gods ;  and  therefore  Fsiil« 
who  so  pointedly  condemn- 
ed the  idolatries  of  the  city, 
while  he  urged  them  to  seek 
and  serve  Jehovah  as  the 
only  living  and  true  God, 
was  esteemed  "  a  setter  forth 
of  strange  gods,"  and  was 
broug[ht  before  the  Areopagus 
for  trial.  He  there  exhibited 
the  sin  and  folly  of  idol  wor- 
ship with  such  power  that 
Dionysius,  one  of^the  judges, 
and  Damaris,  and  several 
other  persons,  believed  his 
testimony. 

The  place  supposed  to  have 
been  Mars'  hill  is  now  covered 
with  the  rubbish  of  spacious 
buildings ;  they  are  probablv 
the  ruins  of  the  palace  of  IH- 
onysius.  and  the  house  of  the 
archbishop,  both  of  whfck 
were  built  afVer  the  establi^- 
mentof  the  Christian  religion 
in  Athens. 
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ft  ifl  iaid  that  the  sewions 
of  the  Areopa^s  were  held 
only  in  the  night,  that  the 
minda  of  the  iudges  might  not 
be  distractea  or  biassed  by 
extraneous  objects. 

ABETAS.  C2  Cor.  xi.  32.) 
The  king  of  Syria,  at  the  time 
the  governor  of  Damascus  at- 
tempted to  apprehend  Paul. 
(Acta  ix.  24, 25.) 

ARGOB.  (Deut.  iii.  4.)  A 
district  of  Bashan,  the  king- 
dom of  Og,  belonging  to  the 
half  tribe  of  Manasseh.  It 
lay  east  of  Jordan,  near  the 
sea  of  Galilee,  and  contained 
sixty  fortified  cities.  The  go- 
vernor of  this  place  is  sup- 
posed to  be  intended  in  2 
Kings  XV.  25. 

ARIEL  (Ezra  viii.  16)  was 
the  name  of  one  of  Ezra's 
chief  men.  The  original  word 
means  *^  the  Hon  qf  God^"  and 
Jerusalem  being  tne  chief  city 
of  Judah.  whose  emblem  was 
a  lion,  (Gen.  xlix.  9,)  the  word 
Ariel  is  applied  to  that  city. 
asa.  xxix.  I.) 

ARIMATHEA.  (See  Rama.) 

ARISTARCHUS  (Acts  xix, 
39)  was  a  Macedonian,  and 
one  of  those  who  accompanied 
Paul  to  Ephesus,  and  shared 
his  labours  there.  He  was 
nearly  killed  in  the  tumult 
which  Demetrius  excited  in 
that  city,  and  it  is  said  that  he 
was  finally  t)eheaded  at  Rome. 
Paul  alludes  to  him  both  as 
his  fellow  labourer  and  fellow 
Drisoner.  (Col.  iv.  10.  Philem. 

ARK.  ((}en.  vi.  14.)  The 
vessel  constructed  by  Noah, 
at  God's  command,  for  the 
preservation  of  himself  and 
family,  and  a  slock  of  the  va- 
rious animals,  &c.,  when  the 
earth  was  devastated  by  the 
flood. 

It  was  four  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  long,  seventy-five  in 
breadth,  and  forty-five  in 
height ;  and  was  designed,  not 
to  sail,  but  only  to  float,  when 
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borne  up  by  the  waters.  It 
had  lower,  second,  and  third 
stories,  besides  what,  in  com- 
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the  east,  as  we  are  told  by 
travellers,  is  so  like  the 
Stockholm  pitch,  that  they 
can  be  diAinguished  from 
each  other  only  by  the  pecu- 
liar smell  and  superior  hard- 
ness of  the  bitumen. 

It  is  doubtful  where  the  ark 
was  built,  and  also  how  much 
time  was  employed  upon  it. 
On  the  latter  point  the  weight 
of  opinion  is,  that  it  was  from 
one  hundred  to  one  hundred 
and  twenty  years ;  the  former 
period  being  inferred  from 
comparing  Cren.  v.  32,  and  viL 
6 ;  and  the  latter  from  com- 
paring (Jen.  vi.  3,  with  1  Pet. 
iii.20. 

The  form  of  the  ark  Issup. 
posed  to  have  been  an  oblong 
square,  with  a  flat  bottom  and 
sloping  roof;,  and  the  parti- 
cular construction  of  it  has 
been  the  subject  of  much  cu- 
rious, not  to  say  uselesi^ 
speculation.  To  show  the  va- 
riance of  opinions,  it  may  be 
enough  to  sav,  that  in  the 
single  point  of  the  number  of 
apartments,  the  computation 
has  varied  from  seventy-two 
to  feur  hundred.  Some  of  the 
results  of  modern  investigsi- 
tions  have,  however,  been 
highly  valuable.  The  caviller 
has  sometimes  started  difiicul- 
ties  respecting  the  capacity  of 
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tka  ark  to  contain  what  the 
sacred  history  informs  us  was 
put  into  it;  and  it  has  also 
Seen  asked  where  Noah  could 
have  acquired  skill  sufficient 
to  construct  such  a  vessel  for 
such  a  purpose.  On  this  point, 
however,  the  degree  of  skill  is 
in  itself  conclusive  evidence 
of  its  origin;  for  after  the 
most  accurate  computations 
by  those  best  versea  in  ship- 
building, and  supposing  the 
dimensions  given  in  the  sa- 
cred history  to  be  geometri- 
cally exact,  it  is  found  that 
the  vessel,  in  all  its  known 
parts  and  proportions,  is  in 
perfect  accordance  with  the 
received  principles  of  naval 
architecture.  And  on  the  sab- 
iect  of  capacityy  the  point  has 
been  satisfactorily  establish- 
ed, that  upon  the  smallest  es- 
timate of  tlie  cubit  measure, 
the  ark  was  fully  adequate  to 
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the  purpose  for  which  it  wa« 
prepared;  and  that  besides 
all  the  room  occupied  by  the ' 
persons  and  things  whicK  the 
sacred  history  Informs  ui 
were  preserved  in  it,  there 
was  space  for  many  species 
of  animals  which  prolaably 
existed  then,  and  were  pre- 
served in  the  ark,  but  which 
have  now  become  extincL 
There  can  bn  no  doubt,  there- 
fore, that  the  ark  was  built  on 
strictly  scientific  principles, 
and  was  proportioned  with 
mathematical  precision  to  its 
contents. 

Ark  of  thb  govbnamt. 
(Ex.  XXV.  10.)  A  small  chest, 
constructed  in  a  particular 
form  and  manner,  and  for  a 
specific  purpose,  by  the  ex- 

fjress  command  of  Jehovah. 
t  was  three  feet  and  nine 
inches  in  length,  and  two  feet 
three   inches   in   width  and 
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he^t.  Itwasmadeof  shHtiin 
irooid,  and  covered  with  plates 
of  gold.  A  border  or  crown 
of  gold  encircled  it  near  the 
top,  and  it  was  surmounted  by 
the  mercT-seat,  which  was  of 
solid  gold,  and  answered  the 

Sirpose  of  a  cover  or  lid  to 
e  ark.  On  each  end  of  the 
mercy-seal  was  placed  a  gold- 
en imafe  representing  che- 
rubim lacing  inwards,  and 
bending  down  over  the  ark. 
Two  rings  of  gold  were  at- 
tached to  the  body  of  the  ark 
on  each  side,  through  which 
passed  the  staves  or  poles 
that  were  used  in  carrying  it 
from  place  to  place.  These 
were  made  of  the  same  wood 
with  the  ark,  and  were  over- 
laid in  the  same  manner. 
This  ark  contained,  1.  A  gold- 
en pot,  in  which  the  three 
quarts  of  manna  were  pre- 
served. (Ex.  xvi.  33.)  2.  Aa- 
ron's  rod,  which  miraculously 
budded  and  blossomed  and 
yielded  fruit  all  at  once, 
(Num.  zvii.  10^)  and,  Z.  The 
tables  of  the  testimony,  or  the 
tables  of  the  ten  command- 
ments, written  with  the  finger 
of  God,  and  constituting  the 
testimony  or  evidence  of  the 
covenant  between  Qod  and 
the  people.  (Deut.  xxxi.  26.) 
Hence  it  is  sometimes  called 
the  ark  of  the  testimonv,  and 
sometimes  the  ark  of  the  co- 
venant. (Ex.  xzxiv.  2d,  and 
zl.20.  Heb.iz.^4.)  The  ap. 
parent  contradiction  between 
Heb.  iz.  3, 4,  and  1  Kings  viii. 
9,  may  be  reconciled  either 
by  supposing  (what  is  not  im- 
probable) tfiat  the  contents 
of  the  ark  were  diflbrent  at 
the  different  periods  referred 
to,  or  tliat  the  phrase, "  where- 
in'* in  Hebrews,  refers  not  to 
the  ark,  but  to  the  remote  an- 
tecedent, viz.  "  the  taberna. 
cle  which  is  called  the  holiest 
of  all." 

On  the  mercy-seat  which 

sormounted  the  aiic  rested  the 

6* 
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awful  and  mysterious  symbol 
of  the  divine  presence.  (Lev. 
xvi  2.  Num.  vii.  89.)  For  a 
very  full  and  interesting  de- 
scription of  the  ark  of  the  co- 
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where  it  was  stationary  be- 
tween three  and  four  hundred 
vears,  (Jer.  vii.  12—15;)  and 
being  then  talcen  out  and 
borne  before  the  army,  it  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Philis- 
tines, at  the  defeat  of  the  Is- 
raelites near  Aphek.  (1  Sam. 
iv.)  The  Philistines  took  it  to 
Ashdod,  and  placed  it  by  the 
side  of  their  idol  god  Dagon. 
(1  Sam.  V.)  But  being  taught 
in  a  very  surprising  manner 
that  their  proiane  use  of  the 
ark  was  highly  displeasing  to 
(jod,  they  returned  it  l^  di- 
vine direction,  and  vdth  signal 
tokens  of  divine  oversight,  to 
the  people  of  Israel,  by  whom 
it  was  lodged  at  Kirjath-jea- 
rim.  (ISam.  vi.  and  vii.) 
When  David  haJ  fixed  his 
residence  at  Jerusalem,  the 
ark  was  removed  thither  with 
sacred  ceremonies^  and  kept 
until  the  temple  was  prepared 
to  receive  it.  (1  Kings  viiL 
1—11.  1  Chron.  XV.  2&— 28;) 
on  which  occasion  it  is  sup- 
posed the  one  hundred  and 
thirty-second  psalm  was  writ- 
ten. 

The  second  temple  did  not 

contain  the  ark^:  whether  it 

was  seized  among  the  spoils 

when  the  city  was  sacked,  or 
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whether  it  was  secreted  and 
afterwards  destroyed,  does  not 
appear.  The  Jews  think  it 
will  be  restored  when  their 
Messiah  appears ;  but  the  pro- 
phet,(Jer.  lii.  16,)  if  tliey  would 
Selieve  IAb  testimony,  would 
end  this  and  many  similar  de- 
lusions. 

Wherever  the  Jews  dwelt 
or  wandered,  they  always  wor- 
shipped towards  the  place 
where  the  ark  of  the  covenant 
rested.  (Dan.  vi.  10.) 

ARKITE.  (Gen.  x.  17.)  The 
Arkites  were  a  branch  of  the 
family  of  Canaan  whichsettled 
in  Phenicia  and  Syria.  The 
ruins  of  the  citv  which  they 
are  supposed  to  nave  inhabitr 
ed  are  now  to  be  seen  at  Arka, 
twenty-five  miles  north  of  Tri- 
poli, and  directly  opposite  the 
northern  extremity  of  Leba- 
non. 

ARM.  (1  Sam.  ii.  31.)  Meta- 
phorically  used  for  strength, 

rwer,  or  protection,  (Ex.  vi. 
Isa.  lii.  10;)  in  which  last 
passage  allusion  is  made  to 
the  custom  of  making  the  arm 
bare  by  throwing  it  out  of  the 
loose  garment  or  fold,  when 
engaged  in  close  combat,  so 
that  Its  strength  and  action 
might  l>e  free  and  unembar- 
rassed. 

ARMAGEDDON.  (Rev.  xvi. 
16.)  The  mountain  of  Meged- 
don,  or  Megiddo,  a  city  at  the 
foot  of  mount  Carmel,  and 
noted  for  scenes  of  carnage. 
(2  Kings  zxiii.  29,  30.  Judg. 
V.  19.) 

ARMENIA.  (3  Kings  zlz. 
37.)  An  inland  countrv  at  the 
eastern  extremity  of  Asia  Mi- 
nor, four  hundred  and  thirty 
miles  irom  east  to  west,  and 
about  three  hundred  from 
north  to  south.  It  has  the 
Mediterranean  on  the  south- 
west, the  Black  Sea  on  the 
northwest,  and  the  Caspian 
Sea  on  the  east,  and  its  west- 
ern boundary  is  about  six 
hundred  miles  east  of  Con- 
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fltantinople.  The  Enplmtetf, 
the  Tigris,  and  other  river* 
rise  within  the  iDoundaries  of 
Armenia.  (See  Map,  pp.  €6, 
67.)  It  is  divided  into  fifteen 
provinces,  of  which  the  cen- 
tral one  is  called  Ararat. 
In  this  province  was  the 
mountain  on  which  the  ark 
rested,  and  here  was  the  usual 
residence  of  the  imperial 
court :  hence  this  province  is 
intended  by  the  term  Armenia 
in  the  Scriptures,  and  not 
the  whole  kingdom.  Two  of 
our  American  missionaries 
(Messrs.  Smith  and  Dwight) 
have  recently  explored  this 
interesting  country,  and  their 
observations  are  puolished  in 
two  volumes,  entitled  Re- 
searches in  Armenia.  ^ 

ARMIES,  or  HOSTS.  (I 
Sam  xvii.  lO.)  The  armies  of 
the  Israelites  embraced  the 
whole  male  adult  population 
of  the  country,  (Num.  i.  2, 3  ; 
xxvi.  2^  and  when  occasion 
required,  the  entire  body  was 
readily  mustered.  (Judg.  zx. 
l-ll.  1  Sam.  xi.  7,  a)  This 
accounts  for  the  prodigious 
numbers  which  were  often  as- 
sembled. QZ  Chron.  ziii.  3;  xiv. 
9.  See  art.  Wab.)  The  sol- 
diers  received  no  wages,  and 
ea-*- *1  and  support- 
ed Dce  their  cam- 
pa  )rt,  and  gene- 
ra 1  by  a  single 
ba  svere  not  used, 
itJ  itil  Solomon's 
tiE  ner  of  declare 
ini  character  and 
oc  exempts,  are 
mi  (Deut.  xx.  1— 
14  od  for  a  very 
int  ih  of  the  whole 
m              ysiem  of  the  Jews, 

Se  AL  ANTiaUITISS,  l^ 

th  can  Sunday-school 

Ui  .  i.  chap.  viii.  §  6. 

:T.    (Sol.  Song  iv. 

4.)  xuo  picice  in  which  armour 

was  deposited   in  times  of 

peace.  (Jer.  1.  26.) 

ARMOUR,  a  Sam.  xvii.  64.) 
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Wiaapons  or  instruments  of 
defence.  These  were  in  ge- 
neral the  shield,  or  buckler, 
the  targetf  the  coat  of  mail, 
the  greaves,  and  the  helmet. 

1.   The  shield  or  buckler^ 
0  IDngB  z.  17.  Ezelc.  xxvi.  8,) 


} 


wasprobablT  one  of  the  earli- 
est  pieces  of  armonr,  for  allu- 
sion is  often  made  to  it  hj 
the  earliest  writers.  (Gen.  xv. 
1.  Ps.  V.  12 ;  xriii.  2 ;  xlvil.  9.) 
It  was  of  variouA  siz«>s,  and 
usually  made  of  light  wood, 
and  covered  with  several  folds 


ARM 

or  thicknesses  of  stout  hide, 
which  were  preserved  and 
fwlished  bv  frequent  applica- 
tions of  oil,  (Isa.  xzi.  6,)  and 
often  painted  with  circles  of 
various  colours  or  figures. 
(Nah.  ii.  3.)  Sometimes  osiers, 
or  reeds  woven  like  basket- 
woric,  were  used  to  stretch  the 
hide  upon,  and  sometimes  the 
shield  was  made  either  entire- 
ly of  brass  or  gold,  or  covered 
with  thick  plates  of  those  me- 
tals. (1  Kings  xiv.  26, 27.) 

The  shield  was  held  by  the 
left  arm.  The  hand  passed 
through  under  two  straps  or 
thongs  placed  thus,  X,  and 
grasped,  with  the  fingers,  an- 
other small  strap  near  the 
edge  of  the  shiela,  as  repre- 
sented in  the  annexed  cat|  so 


that  it  was  held  with  creafi 
^firmness.  A  single  handle  of 
wood  or  leatlier  m  the  centre, 
as  represented  in  the  first  two 
cuts,  was  used  in  later  times. 
The  outer  surface  was  made 
more  or  less  rounding  from 
the  centre  to  the  edge,  and 
being  polished  smooth,  made 
the  arrows  or  darts  glance  off 
or  rebound  with  Increased 
force ;  and  the  edges  were 
armed  with  plates  of  iron,  not 
only  to  strengthen  them,  but 
to  preserve  the  perishable 
part  from  the  dampness  whfle 
lying  upon  the  ground.    In 
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timed  of  enffagement,  the 
shields  were  eilher  held  above 
the  head,  or  they  were  placed 
together  edge  to  edge,  and 
thus  formed  a  continuous  bar- 
rier.  Another  form  of  the 
ancient  shield  is  seen  in  the 
following  cut. 


ARM 


body  upon  and  below  the 
breast  and  back.  It  consisted 
of  two  parts,  and  was  tJuAen- 
ed  together  at  the  sides.  We 
are  told  that  Goliath's  coat  of 
mail  weighed  five  thousand 
shekels  of  brass,  or  nearly 
one  hundred  and  sixty  pounds. 
It  was  probably  formed  of 
layers orbrass, one  upon  the 
other,  like  the  scales  of  a  fia^. 
Sometimes  the  coat  of  mail 
was  made  of  wicker-work, 
covered  with  a  brass  plate. 
As  it  was  the  principal  and 
most  complete  part  of  the 
armour,  it  is  a  most  appropri- 
ate  emblem  of  defence  and 
safety.  (Isa.  lis.  17.  Eph.  vi. 
14.) 

4.  Grsovstjor  boot9f  (1  Sam. 
xvii.  60  were  for  the  protec- 


tion of  the  legs.  /They  an 
mentioned  only  as  a  part  of 
the  armour  or  Goliath,  and 
were  not  probably  in  common 
use  among  the  Hebrews, 
70 
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tkoqgh  tliej  were  almost  nnU 
ivnal  among  the  Greeks  and 
Bbmans. 

5.  Helmet.  (Ezek.  zzvii.  la) 
This  was  a  cap,  the  shape  of 
which  is  seen  in  the  annexed 
It  was  made  of  thick 


toogfa  hide,  and  sometimes  of 
jAtSod  brass,  (1  Sam.  xyii.  98,) 
and  osoally  crowned  with  a 
crest  or  plome  as  an  orna- 
ment. 

Ajusovb-bba&bk.  (Jude.  iz. 
51)  An  officer  selected  by 
kings  and  generals  from  the 
bravest  of  their  favourites, 
whose  service  it  was  not  only 
to  bear  their  armour,  but  to 
stand  by  them  in  danger  and 
carry  their  orders,  somewhat 
after  the  manner  of  adjutants 
in  modem  service.  (ISun. 
zvL  21,  and  xxzi.  4.) 

Abms  were  weapons  or  in- 

or 
he 
he 

rii. 
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ng 
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nse  them  fifteen  feet  long. 
They  were  required  to  be  long 
enough  to  reach  beyond  the 
front  rank,  when  usea  by  those 
who  were  in  the  secona  rank. 
The  lance  was  shaped  and 
used  like  the  spear,  though 
probably  a  lighter  weapon. 
The  javelin  was  a  short  spear, 


cast,  as  is  supposed,  with  the 
hand.  (1  Sam.  xviii.  11.)  The 
dart  was  still  smaller  than 
the  javelin,  and  used  in  like 
manner. 

3.  The  arrow  (ISam.  xx. 
3^  was  a  slender  missile,  shot 
from  a  bow,  as  in  modern 
days.  (Gen.  xxi.  16.)  It  was 
used  in  hunting,  (Gen.xxvii. 
3,)  as  well  as  in  combat.  (Gen. 
xlviii.  22.)  Those  who  used 
them  were  called  archers. 
Arrows  were  orlsinally  made 
of  reeds,  and  afterwards  of 
any  light  wood.  The  bows 
were  made  of  flexible  wood 
or  steel,  (Ps.  xviii.  34,)  and  the 
bowstring  of  leather,  horse- 
hair or  the  tendons  of  ani- 
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ARV 
It.  48.)  A  city  on  the  nortli 
bank  of  the  r.<ver  Amon.  Ii  is 
now  called  Araayr.  The  terra 
"the  city  in  the  midst  of  the 
river,"  (Josh.  xiii.  9,)  ori- 
nnated  in  the  circumstance 
that  the  city  stood  partly  on 
the  bank  and  partly  on  an 
island  formed  by  the  river. 

2.  Aroer  before  Rabbah 
(Josh.  xiii.  25)  is  supposed  to 
have  been  situatecl  on  the 
Jabbok,  or  river  of  Gad. 

ARPAD,  ARPHAD.  (Isa.  x. 
9.)  A  ciiv  of  Syria,  always 
mentionea  in  connexion  with 
Hamath,  and  probably  in  the 
vicinity  of  Damascus,  but  its 
exact  site  is  now  unknown. 
(Jer.  xlix.  23.  Ezek.  xzvii.  8. 
See  Arvad.) 

ARTAXERXES.  (Ezra  iv. 
7,  and  vii.  7.  Neh.  ii.  1.)  A 
king  of  Persia,  who  reigned 
forty-seven  years,  and  died 
four  hundred  and  twenty-five 
years  before  Christ.  In  the 
seventh  year  of  his  reign  he 
permitted  Ezra  to  return  into 
Judea,  with  such  of  his  coun- 
__    -1 --    '  "ow 


H. 


3- 
nd 
ks, 
an 
?ar 

di- 

terranean,  and  twenty  or 
thirty  miles  north  of  Tripoli. 
Modern  travellers  describe 
Arvad  a9  a ,  deserted  ruin, 
*7 
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though  the  site  makes  a  fine 

appearance  at  a  distance. 

ARVADITES.   (Gen.  x.  18.) 

The  people  of  Arvad   were 

called  Arvadites,  and  in  the 

time  of  Ezekiel  were  gene- 
j^ii_  1 . J 

so^ 
(E 


de 
set 
ev 
an 

which  all  the  people  were  as- 
sembled, and  entered  into  a 
formal  covenant  with  God. 
Baasha,  king  of  Israel,  find- 
ing his  subjects  too  much  dis- 
posed to  go  into  Judah  and 
dwell  there,  commenced  for- 
tifying Ramah,  a  place  near 
the  Ironlicrs  of  both  king- 
doms, with  a  view  to  cut  off" 
the  passage  of  emigrants  in 
Jerusalem,  and  oilier  parts  of 
Judah.  Asa,  thnugli  he  had  so 
long  enjoyed  the  favour  ami 
protection  of  God,  was  now 
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tenopted  to  forsake  him.  In- 
ftead  of  trusting  in  his  al- 
mighty arm  for  deliverance, 
as  lie  had  done  in  years  past, 
he  sent  to  Benhadad  the  king 
of  Syria,  and  prevailed  on 
him,  even  in  violation  of  a 
treaty  which  existed  l>etween 
Benhadad  and  Baasha,  to 
come  to  the  help  of  Judah, 
against  Israel.  The  Syrian 
king,  won  by  the  presents 
which  Asa  had  sent  him,  im- 
mediately attacked  and  de- 
stroyed several  important  ci- 
ties  of  Israel.  Baasha,  finding 
his  kingdom  thus  invaded, 
abandoned  the  fortification  of 
Ramah,  that  he  might  protect 
the  provinces  of  the  interior 
from  desolation.  Asa  seized 
the  opportunity  to  demolish 
Ramah,  and  take  away  the 
stone  and  timber  which  were 
collected  there,  and  use  them 
in  the  building  of  his  own 
cities. 

In  the  mean  time,  a  prophet 
was  sent  to  remind  him  of  his 
sin  and  folly  in  forsaking  the 
Lord  his  Ood  and  trusting  to 
an  arm  of  flesh,  and  to  warn 
him  of  the  punishment  which 
would  come  upon  him  for  all 
these  things.  But  the  heart 
<if  Asa  was  already  so  alien- 
ated from  God,  that  he  was 
enraged  by  the  faithful  mes- 
sage, and  caused  the  bearer 
of  It  to  be  thrown  into  prison. 

He  was  afterwards  visited 
with  a  most  distressing  dis- 
ease of  the  feet,  but  even  this 
did  not  lead  him  to  renew  his 
tru  t  in  Ood.  He  died  a.  m. 
9090,  in  the  forty-first  year 
of  his  reign;  and  his  burial 
was  attended  with  great  pomp. 

ASAHEL.  (2  Sam.  ii.  18, 19.) 
A  brother  of  Joab.  (See  Ab- 
mbbO 

ASAPH  a  Chron.  xxv.  1, 2) 
was  a  celebrated  musician, 
and  one  of  the  chief  leaders 
of  the  temple  choir.  Several 
of  the  psalms  of  Dayid  are 
entitled,  a  psalm  of  or  for 
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Asaph.  (l>salms  IxxiU.  to 
Ixjuciii.)  That  these  were  not 
written  bv  Asaph  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  allusion  is 
made  in  some  of  them  to 
events  which  took  place  after 
his  death. 

ASCENSION.  (SeeCHRWT.) 

ASH.  (Isa.  xliv.  14.)  A  well 
known  forest  tree,  of  rapid 
growth,  the  wood  of  which 
was  wrought  into  the  images 
of  idolatry. 

ASHAN.  (Josh.  XV.  42.)  A 
city  of  Judah,  situated  about 
twenty  miles  south-west  of 
Jerusalem,  and  protMibly  the 
Chorashan  mentioned  1  Sam. 
XXX.  30. 

ASHDOD.  (Josh.  xv.  47.)  One 
of  the  five  capital  ciUes  of 
the  Philistines,  called  by  the 
Greeks,  and  known  in  the 
New  Testament,  as  Asotusi 
(Acts  viii.40.)  It  was  situated 
on  the  Mediterranean,  be- 
tween  Askelon  and  Elcron, 
fifteen  or  twenty  miles  north 
of  C^za.  Here  was  the  temple 
of  Dagon,  in  which  the  Philis- 
tines placed  the  ark.  The 
city  was  more  than  once  cap- 
tured. 0  Chron.  xxvi.  6.  I^ 
XX.  1.)  A  late  traveller  states 
that  Ashdod  is  to  be  seen 
from  an  elevated  spot  near 
Joppa;  and  that  it  abounds 
with  fine  old  olive  trees,  and 
with  fruits  and  vegetables  of 
every  kind.  Messrs.  King  and 
Fisk,  American  missionauries, 
were  there  in  1823. 

ASHDOTH-PISGAH.  (peuu 
iii.  17.)  A  city  of  the  tribe  of 
Reuben,  which  is  elsewhere 
called  the  springs  of  Pisgab. 
(Deut.  iv.  49.) 

ASHER.  ((Jen.  xxx.  13.)  The 
son  of  Jacob,  by  Zilpah.  He 
was  one  of  the  twelve  patri- 
archs. The  portion  or  Uie 
holy  land  assigned  to  his  tribe 
was  bounded  by  Phenicia  on 
the  west ;  mount  Lebanon  on 
the  nortli ;  mount  Carmel  and 
the  tribe  of  Issachar  on  the 
south,  and  the  tribes  of  Zebu- 
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Ion  and  Naphtali  on  the  east. 
His  descendants  are  called 
Asherites.  (Judg.  i.  32.) 

ASHES.  (Gen.  xviii.  27.)  To 
cover  the  head  with  ashes,  or 
to  sit  in  ashes,  betokens  self- 
abhorrence,  humiliation,  ex- 
treme grief,  or_penitence.  (2 
Sam.  xiii.  19.  Esth.  iv.  3.  Job 
ii.  a  Jer.  vi.  26.  Lam.  iii.  16. 
Jonah  iii.  6.  Matt,  xl  21.) 
There  was  a  sort  of  lye  made 
of  the  ashes  of  the  heifer, 
sacrificed  on  the  great  day  ot 
expiation,  which  was  used 
for  ceremonial  purification. 
(Num.  xix.  17, 18.  See  Hbifer.) 

ASHKENAZ.  (Gen.  x.  3.) 
A  grandson  of  Japhet,  and  the 
probable  ancestor  of  those 
who  inliabited  a  country  of  the 
same  name,  (Jer.  li.  27,)  lying 
along  the  eastern  and  south- 
eastern shore  of  the  Black 
Sea.  The  precise  district  is 
unknown.    (See  Mwm.) 

ASHTAROTH.  1.  A  placb 
(Josh.  ix.  10)  called  Astaroth, 
(DeuU  i.  4,)  and  Ashte  roth  Ear- 
naim,  (Gen.  xiv.  5,)  the  word 
karnaira  meaning  two-homed^ 
and  having  reference  to  a 
heathen  goddess,  who  was  re- 
presented with  a  crescent,  or 


two-homed  moon.  It  was  one 
of  the  chief  cities  of  Bashan, 
and  is  supposed  to  be  the  same 
with  the  modern  Mezaraib,  on 
the  route  of  the  pilgrims  from 
Damascus  to  Mecca. 

2.  An  idol;  represented  in 
ths  above  cut,  (Jadg.  iL  13,) 
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called  also  Ashtoreth,  the  god- 
dess of  the  Sidonians.  It  waa 
much  worshipped  in  Syria 
and  Phenicia.  Solomon  in- 
troduced tbe  worship  of  it. 
(1  Kings  xi.  33.)  The  Pheni- 
cians  called  itAsiarte.  The 
four  hundred  priests  of  Jeze- 
bel,  mentioned  1  Kings  xviii. 
19,  are  supposed  to  have  been 
employed  in  the  service  of 
this  idol ;  and  we  are  told  that 
under  this  name  three  hun- 
dred priests  were  constantly 
employed  in  its  service  at 
Hierapolis,  in  Svria,  many 
ages  after  Jezebel's  time. 
This  idol  was  also  called  the 
"queen  of  heaven,"  and  the 
worship  was  said  to  be  paid 
to  the  "  host  of  heaven."  It  is 
usually  mentioned  in  connez- 
ion  with  Baal. 

ASHTORETH.  (See  pre- 
cedin?  article.) 

ASIA.  (Actsii.9.)  Asia  was 
not  known  to  the  ancients  as 
one  of  the  four  grand  divisions 
of  the  earth.  The  name  was 
originally  applied  to  a  small 
district  of  Lydia,  including 
perhaps  Ionia  and  .£olis.  The 
term  was  gradually  enlarged 
in  its  application,  until  it  env 
braced  the  whole  of  Asia  Mi- 
nor, and  finally  denoted  a 
large  portion  of  tiie  eastern 
division  of  the  earth. 

The  Asia  of  the  Bible  is  a 
peninsula,  on  the  western  or 
south-western  side  of  the  con- 
tinent of  Asia,  which  stretch- 
es into  the  Mediterranean  or 
Great  Sea,  extending  east  as 
far  as  the  Euphrates,  west  to 
the  islands  of  the  sea,  (see 
Islands,)  north  to  what  is 
now  called  the  Black  Sea, 
and  south  to  the  Mediterra- 
nean or  Great  Sea.  It  includes 
the  provinces  of  BIthvnia, 
Pontus,  Galatia,  Cappaoocia, 
Cilicia,  Pamphyli*,  Pisidia, 
Lycaonia,  Pnrygia,  Mysia, 
Troas,  Lydia,  Lysia,  and  Ca- 
in the  sense  in  which  it  \9 
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OMd,  in  Acts  ii.  9 ;  vi.  9; 
xixTlO.  22.  26, 27.  2  Tim.  i.  15. 
1  Pet.  i.  1,  it  was  the  Roman 
proconsular  Asia,  and  com- 
prehends but  a  portion  of  Asia 
Minor,  viz.  Phryeia,  Mysia, 
Caria,  and  Lydia.  Within  this 
territory  the  seven  churches 
of  Asia  were  situated.  (Rev. 
i.  4. 11.)  In  Acts  xxvii.  2,  the 
term  Asia  may  represent  Asia 
Minor,  but  even  then  it  may 
refer  only  to  the  western 
coasts.  In  every  other  case  it 
is  so  distinguished  from  other 
portions  of  Asia  Minor,  or  so 
immediately  connected  with 
Ephesus,  as  to  lead  to  the  be- 
lief that  the  Asia  of  which 
Ephesus  was  the  capital  (or 
proconsular  Asia)  is  intended. 

ASKELON.  gSam.  i.  20.) 
One  of  the  "  fenced  cities"  of 
the  Philistines.  It  was  situ- 
ated on  the  eastern  shore  of 
the  Mediterranean,  twelve 
miles  south  of  Gaza.  After 
the  death  of  Joshua,  it  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah.  (Jud^.  i.  18.)  At  a  short 
distance  to  the  north  is  a  small 
village  called  Scalona,  evi- 
dently a  corruption  of  the  an- 
cient name. 

ASP.  (Deut.  xxxii.  33.)  A 
small  but  very  poisonous  ser- 
pent. (Rom.  iii.  13.)  Their 
venom  is  crueL  because  it  is 
so  subtle  and  deadly,  and  re- 
quires an  immediate  excision 
of  the  wounded  part.  For  an 
infant  child  to  play  upon  the 
hole  of  such  a  venomous  rep- 
tile would  seem  to  be  most 
presumptuous ;  and  hence  the 
force  and  beauty  of  the  figure 
used  by  the  prophet,  (Isa.  xi. 
8,)  to  represent  the  security 
and  peace  of  the  ]\Iessiah's 
reign.  In  Ps.  Iviii.  4,  5.  and 
Eccl.  X.  1 1,  and  Jer.  viii.  17,  al- 
lusion is  made  to  that  sin/^lar 
phenomenon,  the  charming  of 
serpents  by  musical  sounds: 
and  !he  wicked  are  compared 
to  the  deaf  adder,  (or  asp,)  that 
sioppeth  her  ear,  and  will  not 
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be  charmed.  Whether  the  rap 
tile  is  really  deaf,  or  whethei 
it  obstructs  its  hearing,  as  it 
.may  easily  do  by  laying  one 
ear  upon  the  ground  and  co> 
verin^  the  other  with  dust  or 
with  us  tail,  is  not  important 
It  is  enough  tliat  for  some 
cause  the  effort  to  attract  and 
turn  it,  is  vain.  All  these 
phrases  import  that  musical 
sounds  may  beguile  and  dis 
arm  some  serpents,  but  not 
others;  or  that  the  arts  of 
the  charmer  may  be  effectual 
sometimes,  but  not  always 
The  Arabians  tell  us  that  there 
are  Uiree  classes  of  serpents, 
and  in  the  first  class  they 
place  those  whose  poison  is 
so  fatal  as  to  cause  death  in 
three  hours,  and  who  are  not 
subject  to  the  power  of  the 
charmer ;  such,  they  say,  are 
the  basilisk  and  all  kinds  of 
asps.  It  is  sufficient  for  the 
full  force  of  the  scriptural  al 
lusions,  that  there  are  ser* 
pents  on  whom  the  power  of 
the  charmer  is  often  exerted 
in  vain ;  serpents  whose  stroke 
cannot  he  parried,  and  whose 
poison  is  death. 

ASS.  (Gen.  xxii.  3.)  This 
animal  is  among  the  most 
common  mentioned  in  Scrip* 
ture,  and  constituted  a  consi- 
derable part  of  the  wealth  of 
ancient  times.  (Gen.  xii.  16, 
and  XXX.  4a  Job  i.  3 ;  xlii.  12.) 
They  were  sometimes  so  nu- 
merous as  to  require  a  spet 
cial  keeper.  (Gen.  xxxvi.  24. 
1  Chron.  xxvii.  30.)  The  ass 
and  the  ox  were  the  principal 
animals  of  burden  and  draft. 
(Ex.  xxiii.  12.)  The  domestic 
ass  is  indeed  a  most  ser* 
viceable  animal,  and  in  some 
respects  preferable  to  the 
horse.  He  subsists  on  yery 
coarse  food,  and  submits  to  the 
meanest  drudgery.  His  skin 
is  remarkably  thick,  and  if 
used  at  this  day  for  parch- 
ment, drum  heads,  memoran- 
dum books,  &c  Their  ufloal 
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t'  .our  is  red  or  dark  brown, 
b*  V  sometimes  they  are  of  a 
flUer  white,  and  these  last 
were  usually  appropriated  to 
perflons  of  dignity.  (Judg.  v. 
10.)  So  in  Gen.  xlix.  ;i,  the 
allusion  to  the  ass  and  the 
vine  imports  dignity  and  fruit- 
fulness,  and  the  continuance 
and  increase  of  both  in  the 
tribe  of  Judah.  There  was  a 
breed  of  asses  far  superior  to 
those  that  were  used  in  labour, 
and  which  are  supposed  to  be 
referred  to  in  most  of  the  pas- 
sages above  cited. 

The  female,  or  she-ass,  was 
particularly  valuable  for  the 
saddle,  and  for  her  milk, 
which  was  extensively  used 
for  food  and  for  medicinal 
purposes. 

The  ass  was  used  in  agri- 
cultural lafc)our,  especially  in 
earing  (ploughing)  the  ground, 
and  treading  it  to  prepare  it 
for  the  seed.  (Isa.  xxx.  24, 
and  xxxii.  20.)  The  prohibi- 
tion (Deut.  xxii.  10)  might  have 
been  founded  in  part  on  the 
inequality  of  strength  between 


the  ox  and  the  ass,  and  the 
cruelly  of  putting  upon  them 
the  same  burden ;  but  was  in< 
tended  chiefly  to  mark  the 
separation  of  the  Jews  from 
surrounding  nations,  among 
whom  such  an  union  of  differ- 
ent beasts  was  not  uncommon. 
So  serviceable  and  indeed  es- 
sential to  man  was  this  animal 
in  ancient  times,  that  to  drive 
away  the  ass  of  the  fatherless 
is  reckoned  among  the  most 
atrocious  acts  of  oppression 
and  cruelty,  (Job  xxiv.  3,)  as 
depriving   an  orphan  family 

of  their  only  cow  would  be 
j.g___j-j  _.  .u jjj  ^y 
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most  undesirable  portion  of 
meal  which  they  were  not  ac- 
customed to  eat,  but,  breaking 
through  all  the  restraints  of 
religion  and  superstition,  the 
famished  citizens  seized  with 
avidity  this  unsavoury  and 
forbidden  food. 

The  ass,  when  dead,  was 
thrown  into  the  open  field,  and 
that  part  of  his  flesh  which 
was  not  consumed  hj  beasts 
and  birds,  was  suffered  to 
putrefv  and  decay.  Nothing 
could  be  more  disgraceful  than 
to  expose  a  human  body  in 
tlie  like  manner.  (Jer.  xxil. 
I9,andxxxvi.30.) 

Much  vain  discussion  has 

arisen  respecting  the  passage. 

Num.  xxii.  2&   It  would  be  as 

easy  for  the  Creator  of  both 

roan  and   beast  to  take  the 

power  of   speech   from    the 

former  and  give  it  to  the 
» .. It — .  .^   j^g 

ihold 
apos- 
have 
ke  a 
1  and 
Ian- 
have 
cting 
itoJe- 

whether  it  was  under  circum- 
stances of  great  meanness  and 
poverty,  or  with  honour  and 
royal  parade.  The  prophecv 
in  Zech.  ix.  9,  was  fulfilled, 
and  this  is  all  that  it  con- 
cerns us  to  know. 

The  Arabian  ass  has  a  light, 
quick  step.  In  Persia,  Syria, 
and  Egypt,  ladies  are  accus- 
tomed to  ride  on  asses,  and 
they  are  particularly  valuable 
in  mountainous  countries,  be- 
ing more  sure-footed  than 
horses.  Their  ordinary  gait 
is  four  miles  an  hour.   - 

The  ass  in  his  wild  or  natu- 
ral state  is  an  elegant  animal. 
It  is  often  alluded  to  in  the 
sacred  writings.    CJob  xi.  12 ; 
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of  the  assemblies  of  the  wise 
and  curious,  which  were  often 
held  in  eastern  countries,  and 
where  sages  and  philosophers 
uttered  their  weighty  sayings. 
The  preaclier  endeavoured  to 
clothe  the  infinitely  wise  and 
perfect  doctrines  which  he 
taught  in  proper  language. 
They  were  the^ords  oftruth, 
and  were  designed  to  prove 
quickening  to  the  sluggish 
soul  as  goads  are  to  the  dull 
ox.  (Acts  li.  37.)  They  were  re- 
ceived from  the  one  great  Shep- 
herd or  Teacher,  and  came 
with  great  power  as  the  say- 
ings of  the  most  wise  and  elo- 
quent of  their  learned  assem- 
blies; and  they  would  take 
hold  of  the  hearts  and  con- 
sciences of  men,  holding  them 
to  the  obedience  of  the  truth, 
as  nails  driven  through  a 
sound  board  firmly  bina  and 
fasten  it  where  we  will. 

ASSHUR.  (Gen.  x.  22.)  The 
second  son  of  Shem.  He  pro- 
bably gave  name  to  the  coun* 
try  of  Assyria.  (Hos.  xiv.  3. 
Mic.  V.  6.)  There  is  some 
doubt  whether  the  reading  of 
Gen.  x.  11,  should  not  be  thus: 
«  Out  of  that  land  he  (that  is, 
Nimrod,  spoken  of  in  ver.  9) 
went  forth  into  Asshur.  or  As* 
78 
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syrhi,  and  builded  Nineveh." 
At  any  rate,  the  weight  of  au- 
thority favours  the  position, 
that  Nineveh  was  founded  by 
Nimrod. 

ASSOS.  (Acts  XX.  13.)  A 
maritime  town  of  Troas,  in 
the  north  of  Mysia,  and  oppo- 
site the  island  of  Lesbos,  now 
ealled  Beiram. 

ASSYRIA.  (2  Kings  xv.  19.)  A 
most  powerful  empire  of  Asia, 
the  history  of  which,  both  in 
its  glory  and  in  its  overthrow, 
is  most  significantly  told  by 
the  prophet.  (Ezek.  xxxi.)  It 
was  founded  probably  by  Nim- 
rod, one  hundred  and  twenty 
years  after  the  deluge.  (See 
AssHUR.)  In  the  most  compre- 
hensive use  of  the  term,  it  in- 
cluded all  the  countries  and 
nations  from  the  Mediterra- 
nean Sea  on  the  west,  to  the 
river  Indus  on  the  east.  It  is 
important  to  observe  that  by 
the  term  Assyrians,  in  the 
sacred  writings,  is  meant  the 
people  of  Assyria  proper,  or 
the  empire  of  which  Nineveh 
was  the  chief  city:  by  the 
Babylonians,  or  Chaldeans,  is 
meant  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try of  whicn  Babylon  was  the 
capital ;  and  by  the  Syrians, 
the  people  of  the  country  ot 
whicn  Zobah  first,  and  after- 
wards Damascus,  was  the 
capital,  and  whose  south  and 
south-eastern  boundary  was 
the  land  of  Canaan. 

The  earlv  history  of  Assyria 
is  involved  in  obscurity.  We 
know  from  the  sacred  history 
that  it  was  a  powerful  nation. 
(Num.  xxiv.  22.)  And  its  ca- 
pital was  one  of  the  most  re- 
nowned of  the  eastern  world. 
(See  NiNBVBH.)  It  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Medes ;  the 
monarchy  was  divided  be- 
tween them  and  the  Babylo- 
nians, and  the  very  name  of 
Assyria  was  thenceforth  for- 
gotten. (See  Gboo&apht  of 
THB  BiBLs,  p.  24,  and  Evb- 
KHa  Rbcrbatxobis,  part  1.  pp. 
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50—70,  both  by  the  American 
S.  Union.) 
ASSURANCE.    1.  Op  ths 

UNDERSTANDING,    (Col.    ii.    2) 

is  a  full  knowledge  of  divine 
things  founded  on  the  declara- 
tion of  the  Scriptures. 

2.  An  AS6URANCB  OF  FAITH 

(Heb.  X.  22)  is  a  firm  belief  in 
Christ,  as  (jrod  has  revealed 
him  to  us  in  the  Scriptures, 
and  an  exclusive  dependence 
on  him  for  salvation. 

3.  ASSDRANCB      OF       HOPB. 

(Heb.  vi.  11)  is  a  firm  expect- 
ation that  God  will  grant  us 
the   complete   enjoyment   of 
what  he  haspromised. 
ASTAROTH.   (SeeAsHTA- 

ROTH.) 

ASTROLOGERS.  (Dan.  ii. 
27.)  A  class  of  men  who  pre- 
tended to  foretell  future  events 
by  observing  the  motions  of 
the  heavenly  bodies. 

ASUPPIM,    HOUSB     OF.     (1 

Chron.  xxvi.  15.)  Some  one  of 
the  apartments  of  the  temple 
where  the  stores  were  kept. 
'  ATAD.  (SeeABEL-MiZRAiM.) 
ATHALLIH.  (2Kines  xi.  1.) 
The  mother  of  Ahazian.  Ahab, 
king  of  Israel,  was  her  father. 
Omri,  king  of  Samaria,  was 
her  grand&ther,  and  she  mar- 
ried Joram  or  Jehoram,  king 
of  Judah.  The  sacred  biogra- 
pher gives  her  a  most  odious 
and  revolting  character.  She 
advised  her  own  son  in  his 
wickedness,  and  after  Jehu 
had  slain  him,  (see  Ahaziah,) 
she  resolved  to  destroy  the 
children  of  her  husband  by 
his  former  wives,  and  then 
take  the  throne  of  Judah.  But 
Jehosheba,  a  half  sister  of 
Ahaziah,  secured  Joash,  one 
of  the  children  and  heirs,  and 
secreted  him  and  his  nurse 
for  six  years.  In  the  seventh 
year,  everv  thing  being  pre- 
pared for  the  purpose.  Joash, 
the  young  prince,  was  brought 
out  and  placed  on  the  throne. 
Attracted  by  the  crowd  of 
people  who  had  assemble  to 
TV 
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whMSf  the  ceremony,  and 
UBSuspicioue  of  the  cause, 
Athaliah  hastened  to  the  tein> 
pie.  When  the  populace  had 
assembled,  and  when  she  saw 
the  young  king  on  the  throne, 
and  heard  the  shouts  of  the 
people,  and  found  that  all  her 
ambitious  designs  were  likely 
to  be  defeated,  she  rent  her 
clothes  and  cried  out,  "  Trea- 
son, Treason,"  hoping  proba- 
bly to  rally  a  partv  in  favour 
of  her  interests.  But  she  was 
too  late.  The  priest  com- 
manded her  to  be  removed 
from  the  temple,  and  she  was 
taken  without  the  walls  of  the 
city,  and  put  to  death. 

ATHENS.  (Acts  xvii.  15.) 
The  capital  of  Attica  in 
Greece,  situated  on  the  Saro- 
nic  Gulf,  forty-six  miles  east  of 
Corinth,  three  hundred  south- 
west of  Coiistantinuple,  and 
five  miles  fromthe  coast.  It  was 
distinguished  notonlv  for  poli- 
tical imL>urtance  and  military 
power,  but  for  the  eloquence, 
literature,  and  refinement  of 
its  inhabitants.  Paul  visited 
it  about  A.D.  52,  and  found  the 
people  sunk  in  idolatry  and 
Idleness.  He  preached  there, 
and  took  occasion  to  reprove 
their  superstitions,  for  which 
he  was  summoned  before  the 
Areopagus.  (See  Arbopaous. 
See  Life  of  Paul,  by  the  Ame- 
rican Sunday-school  Union, 
chapters  viii.  ix.  and  x.) 

ATONEMENT.  (Lev.  iv. 
aO,  Rom.  V.  11.)  This  word,  in 
its  popular  use,  has  a  variety 
of  significations,  such  as  re- 
conciliation, satisfaction  or  re- 
paration, and  expiation.  The 
word  occurs  often  in  the  Old 
Testament,  but  onW  once  in 
the  New;  though  the  subject 
Itself  is  presented,  and  illus- 
trated, and  magnified  in  every 
variety  of  form,  axd  by  all  the 
force  of  expression,  "both  in 
the  gospels  and  in  the  epis- 
tles. (Rom.  iii.— viii.  and  Heb. 
vii. — z.  inclusive.)  The  word 
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ransom  (Job  xxxiii.  24)  mf^t 
be  rendered  atonement,  ana  is 
so  rendered  in  the  margin. 
(See  also  Num.  xvi.  46,  and 
2  Sam.  xxi.  3.) 

The  creat  atonement  made 
for  sin  bv  the  sacrifice  of  our 
Lord  ana  Saviour  Jesus  Christ, 
constitutes  the  grand  substan- 
tial principle  of  the  Christian 
faith.  The  efficacy  of  it  is 
such,  that  the  sinner,  though 
under  the  wrath  of  God  and 
the  condemnation  of  his  jost 
law,  by  faith  in  the  atoning 
blood  of  Christ  is  brought  into 
favour  with  Godj  is  delivered 
from  condemnation,  and  made 
an  heir  of  eternal  life  and 
glorv. 

The  Hebrew  word  rendered 
atonement  signifies  covering^ 
(Ps.  xxxii.  1.)  and  the  Greek 
version  of  this  Hebrew  word 
is  translated  propitiation  in 
our  Bible;  and  may  denote 
either  that  our  offences  are 
covered,  or  that  we  are  shield- 
ed and  protected  from  the 
curse,  Christ  being  made  a 
curse  for  us.  Generally,  wher- 
ever the  term  occurs,  a  state 
of  controversy,  irreconcilia- 
tion,  or  estrangement  is  im- 
plied; and  in  relation  to  the 
party  offended,  it  imports 
something  done  to  propitiate. 
(Gen.  xxxii.  20.  Ezek.  xvi.  63.) 
The  idea  of  making  an  atone- 
ment is  expressed  by  a  word 
which  signifies  to  make  pro- 
pitiation ;  and  the  apostles,  in 
referring  to  the  death  of  Christ, 
use  those  very  terms  which, 
in  the  Septuagint  version  ot 
the  Old  Testament,  are  ap- 
plied to  legal  sacrifices  and 
their  effect :  thus  representing 
the  death  of  Christ,  not  only 
as  a  real  and  proper  sacrifice, 
but  as  the  truth  and  substance 
of  all  the  Levitical  types  and 
shadows— the  true,  efficacious, 
and  only  atonement  for  sin, 
(1  John  li.  2,  and  iv.  10 ;)  show- 
ing that  Christ  is  not  only  the 
being  or  agent  by  whom  the 
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eropitiatioii  is  made,  but  was 
hiinself  the  propitiatory  sacri- 
fice. 

After  all  the  vain  philosophy 
and  ingenious  speculations  of 
men  to  destroy  or  modify  this 
doctrine,  which  on  the  one 
hand  reduces  sinful  man  to 
the  most  humbling  extremity, 
and  on  the  other  proposes  to 
him  a  perfect  and  glorious  sal- 
vation ;  the  atonement  made 
for  him,  by  the  self-sacrifice 
of  Christ,  remains,  and  will 
for  ever  remain,  the  essential 
principle  of  the  gospel.  It  will 
ibr  ever  illustrate  the  dreadful 
sinfulness  of  sin,  the  infinite 
»irity,  justice,  and  mercy  of 
God,  and  the  love  of  Christ 
which  passeth  knowledge.  No 
teacher  of  divine  truth  to  sin- 
ful men  can  build  a  consistent 
or  safe  system  of  instmction 
on  any  other  foundation  than 
this.  (Matt.  i.  21,  and  xxvi.  28. 
Mark  x.  45.  John  i.  29,  and 
X.  10—18.)  He  who  rejects  the 
atonement,  and  tramples  un- 
der foot  the  blood  of  the  Son 
of  God,  can  point  out  no  way 
in  which  a  smner  can  escape 
the  damnation  of  hell. 

ATTALIA,  (Acts  xiv.  25,) 
known  now  as  Satalia  or  Se- 
talie,  a  city  of  Pamphylia  on 
the  Mediterranean,  and  was 
visited  by  Paul  and  Barnabas, 
on  their  tour  through  Asia 
Minor. 

AUGUSTUS.  (Luke  ii.  1.) 
The  nephew  and  successor  of 
Tulius  Cesar,  and  emperor  of 
Rome,  at  the  time  of  our  Sa- 
viour's birth.  He  reigned  for- 
^-one  years,  and  was  succeed- 
M  by  Tiberius  Cesar.  (Luke 
iii.l.    See  Cesar.) 

AVEN.  1.  (Amos  1.  5.)  A 
^ain  in  Syritu  called  also  the 
Valley  of^  Lebanon,  because 
lying  between  the  two  ranges 
m  the  mountahis  of  Lebanon. 
(Josh.  xi.  17.)  The  site  of  it  is 
supposed  to  have  been  where 
Baal-beck  now  is,  thiny  miles 
north  of  Damascus. 
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2.  (Eos.  X.  a)  Bethel,  which 
Is  sometimes  called  Bethaven, 
or  house  of  inic|uity,  is  here 
called  Aven,  or  miquity  itself, 
to  denote  the  extreme  depra- 
vity which  prevailed  there. 

3.  (Ezek.  XXX.  17.  See  On.) 
AVENGE,  AVENGER. 

(Luke  xviii.  8.  1  Thess.  iv.  6.) 
Vengeance  is  an  act  of  justice; 
revenge  is  an  act  of  passion. 
Hence  injuries  are  revenged : 
crimes  are  avenged.  The  act 
of  avenging,  though  attended 
with  the  infliction  of  pain^  is 
oftentimes  an  act  of  humanity, 
and  always  supposed  to  be  an 
act  of  jusMce.  God  is  aveng^ed 
of  his  enemies,  when  he  vin- 
dicates his  own  law,  and  go- 
vernment, and  character,  and 
punishes  their  transgressions. 
An  avenger  is  the  agent  or 
instrument  by  whom  the 
avengement  is  visited  on  the 
offenaing  party. 

AvENOBR  OF  BLoon  was  a 
title  given  to  one  who  pursued 
a  murderer  or  manslayer,  bv 
virtue  of  the  ancient  Jewish 
law,  to  avenge  the  blood  of  one 
who  had  bgen  murdered  or 
slain.  (See  Citiss  ofRbfttoji.) 

AVIM.  (Josh,  xvili.  23.) 
Supposed  by  some  to  be  the 
same  with  the  Hivites  or 
Avites,  who  dwelt  near  Gaza, 
and  who  were  supplanted  by 
the  Philistines. 

AVOUCH.  (Deut.  xxvi.  17, 
18.)  To  avouch,  in  this  con- 
nexion, imports  a  solemn  and 
deliberate  choice  of  (^od  as  a 
leader  and  portion,  and  an 
avowed  determination  to  obey 
him ;  and  on  the  part  of  God 
a  solemn  covenant  to  succour 
and  exalt  the  Israelites  as  his 
people. 

AZARIAH.  (2  Kings  xiv.  21.) 
There  are  at  least  sixteen  per- 
sons of  this  name  mentioned 
in  the  Old  Testament.  The 
most  distinguished  of  them 
was  Azariah,  (called  also  Uz- 
ziah,)  the  son  and  successor 
of  Amaziah,  on  the  throne  of 
81 
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Judah.  He  was  in  n 
spects  an  excellent  k 
being  elated  by  his  pr 
he  aspired  to  executi 
fice  of  a  priest,  and 
incense  in  the  tern 
this  he  was  resisted 
priests,  and  while  en 
their  interference,  th( 
broke  out  upon  his  1 
and  remained  upon 
the  day  of  his  death ; 
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BAAL,  or   BEL.    (1  Kings 
xviii.  21.     Isa.  xlvi.  1.) 

The  name  by  which  several 
_... ^  .1- u^p. 
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the'tops  of  tiie  houses  were 
devoted  to  this  purpose.    (2 
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Kines  xxiii.  12.  Jer.  xxzii.  29.) 
Baalim  and  Ashtaroth  were 
the  general  names  of  all  the 

fods  and  goddesses  of  Syria, 
'alestine,  and  the  neighbour- 
ing countries.  The  worship 
of  Baal  is  supposed  to  have 
been  general  throughout  the 
British  islands,  and  to  this 
day  there  are  various  super- 
stitious observances  in  Ire» 
land,  Scotland  and  Wales, 
which  very  closely  resemble 
the  ancient  worship  of  Baal. 
A  town  in  Perthshire,  on  the 
borders  of  the  Scotch  high- 
lands, is  called  Tillieheltanet 
that  is.  the  eminence  or  rising 
ground  of  the  fire  of  Baal. 
An  enclosure  of  eight  upright 
suves  is  made  where  it  is 
supposed  the  fire  was  kindled, 
and  a  well  in  the  vicinity  is 
held  in  great  veneration :  tS' 
ter  drinking  from  it,  the  peo- 
ple pass  around  the  temple 
nine  times,  in  a  procession. 
In  Ireland,  Beltein  is  one  of 
the  festival  days,  and  the  fires 
are  made  early  on  the  tops  of 
the  hills,  and  all  the  cattle  are 
made  to  pass  through  them. 
This,  it  is  supposed,  secures 
them  from  contagion  and  dis. 
ease  for  that  year. 

The  cut  represents  an  an- 
cient figure  of  Baal  and  Mo- 
loch, standing  in  the  portico 
of  a  teitiple,  m  the  centre  of 
which  is  a  pine  tree.    Both 
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these  idols  were  worshipped 
in  a  variety  of  forms,  accord- 
ing  to  the  various  tastes  and 
saperstitions  of  their  devo- 
tees. 

HousB  OF  Baal  (1  Kings 
xvi.  32)  is  the  same  with  the 
temple  (or  place  of  worship) 

We  have  a  most  interest- 
ing account  of  the  manner 
m  which  the  worshippers  of 
Baal  were  confounded  and 
Donished  by  Elijah  at  mount 
Carmel,  in  1  Kings  xviii.  (See 
also  LiFB  OP  Eluah,  by  the 
A  S.  Union,  chap,  vii.) 
Baalab.  (See  Kibjath.) 
Baal-oad,  Baal-hkkmon. 
aosh.  zi.  17;  zii.  7,  and  Judg. 
iii.  3.)  A  city  in  the  valley  of 
Lebanon,  supposed  to  have 
been  under  mount  Hermon, 
and  most  probably  the  same 
as  Baal-hennon.  uClixon.T. 


23.)  A  comparison  of  the  pas- 
sages  in  wnich  this  place  is 
namedj  would  incline  us  to 
the  opmion  that  it  was  situ- 
ated somewhere  in  the  north- 
ern limit  of  Joshua's  conquest; 
all  the  country  from  it  lo  H»* 
math,  including  Anti-Leba- 
non, remaining  unconquered. 

If  this  opinion  is  correct, 
the  modern  Balbec  cannot  be 
the  ruins  of  Baal-gad,  as  it 
has  been  called,  for  that  is  in 
CcBle-Syria,  north  of  Damas- 
cus, and  much  farther  north 
than  the  Israelites  under  Jo- 
shua  pushed  their  victories. 

Baal-mbon.  (Num.  zxxii. 
38.  Ezelc.  XXV.  9.)  A  city  of 
the  tribe  of  Reuben,  called 
also  Beth-meon,  (Jer.  xlviiu 
230  and  Beth-baal-meon.  (Josh, 
xiii.  17.) 

Baai^pbob.  (Ps.  cvi.  28.) 
It  if  said  under  the  articl« 
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Baal  that  Baal-peor  was  the 
name  of  the  image  of  Baal, 
which  was  worshipped  at 
Peer ;  but  there  is  some  rea- 
son to  suppose  that  it  was  also 
the  name  of  some  other  idol 
god ;  and  from  the  connexion 
of  the  passage  in  Psalms  just 
cited,  It  has  been  conjectured 
that  it  might  have  been  tlie 
same  with  the  heathen  god 
Pluto, to  whom  sacrifices  were 
offered  to  appease  the  manes 
of  the  dead. 

Baal-pbrazim.  (2  Sam.  v. 
20.)  A  place  in  the  valley  of 
Rephaim,  a  few  miles  south- 
west of  Jerusalem,  where  Da- 
vid conquered  the  Philistines. 
The  name  in  the  original  is 
significant  of  this  victory,  and 
hence  the  allusion  in  Isa. 
xjcviii.  21. 

Baal-zebub.  (See  Beelzb- 

BUB.) 

Baal-zefhon.  (Ex.  xiv.  2. 
9.  Num.  xxxiii.  7.)  A  sta- 
tion of  the  Israelites  at  the 
northerii  extremity  of  the 
Red  Sea,  corresponding  to 
Suez,  where  there  was  pro- 
bably a  temple  for  the  wor- 
ship of  Baal.  Bruce  supposes 
it  to  be  the  name  of  a  light- 
house or  signal  station,  at  the 
north  entrance  of  the  bay, 
as  the  Hebrew  word  xephan 
means  north. 

BAANAH.  (2  Sam.  iv.  2.) 
One  of  the  sons  of  Rimmon. 
and  an  ofiicer  in  the  army  ot 
Ishbosheth,  Saul's  son.  In 
company  with  his  brother 
Recnab,  he  entered  the  house 
of  Ishbosheth  at  noonday,  and 
stabbed  him  as  he  was  lyinff 
upon  the  bed.  Taking  the  head 
01  their  victim  with  them, 
they  fled  to  David,  at  Hebron, 
supposing  that  he  would  re- 
ward them  liberally  for  the 
head  of  such  an  enemy ;  but 
so  far  from  it,  he  was  indig- 
nant at  their  cruel  and  cow- 
ardly conduct,  and  forthwith 
cauMd  them  to  be  slain,  their 
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hands  and  &et  to  be  cut  6K, 
and  their  bodies  to  be  publicly 
suspended  over  the  pool  at 
Hebron. 

BAASHA  a  Kings  xv.  16> 
was  the  son  of  Ahijah,  and 
commander-in-chief  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  army  of  Israel. 
When  Nadab,  king  of  Israel, 
was  besiegins  Giobethon,  a 
city  of  the  Philistines,  Baasha 
iormed  a  conspiracy  against 
him  and  murdered  him,  and 
immediately  usurped  the 
throne,  which  he  held  for 
twenty-four  years.  To  secure 
himself  against  anv  disturb- 
ance from  the  family  of  Jero- 
boam, (the  rightful  heirs  of  the 
throne,)  he  caused  them  all  to 
be  put  to  death.  By  this  ciuel 
act  he  undesignedly  fulfilled 
the  prophecy  respecting  Jero- 
boam's posterity.  (1  Kings  xiv. 

Baasha  followed  in  the 
wicked  ways  of  Jeroboam, 
and  was  visited  with  the  most 
fearful  judgments  of  Ood. 
The  warning  he  received  of 
the  consequences  of  his  con- 
duct (1  Kings  xvi.  1—6)  did 
not  induce  him  to  forsake 
his  evil  course.  His  reign 
was  filled  with  war  and  trea- 
chery, and  his  family  and  re- 
let' off,  accordic^ 
to                        .(IKingsxTi. 

]  BR  OP,  ((Sen. 

xi.  it  in  the  plain 

of  !  descendants 

of  ly  from  three 

hu  luudred  years 

aft  serve  as  a  na- 

tio  oint,  and  thus 

to  secure  ineir  union  and  con- 
centrate their  feelings  and  in- 
terests, and  to  prevent  their 
dispersion.  Their  design  was. 
that  the  whole  world  should 
be  one  vast  kingdom,  and  that 
Babel  should  be  its  capital  or 
chief  city. 

The  height  and  extent  of 
the  edifice,  according  to  ths 
original  design,  mu«t   hnve 
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been  prodigious.  Chronolo- 
gistfl  suppose  they  were  em- 
ployed three  years  in  collect- 
ing the  materials,  and  twenty- 
two  years  upon  the  building ; 
and  an  ancient  tradition  tells 
OS  that  the  bricks  (or  blocks, 
as  the;r  may  better  be  called) 
of  which  it  was  constructed, 
were  twenty  feet  long,  fifteen 
oroad,  and  seven  thick. 

Their  vain  and  presumptu- 
9I1S  lesign  was  frustrated  by 
Ihe  miraculous  interposition 
of  God,  who  confounded  their 
language,  so  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  them  to  under- 
stand each  other's  speech. 
This  event  cbliged  them  to 
separate  into  distinct  compa- 
nies or  tribes,  and  to  settle 
in  different  districts  of  the 
earth. 

The  sacred  history  informs 
US  that  in  the  construction 
of  the  tower  they  used  slime 
for  mortar.  The  word  slime 
is  supposed  to  denote  a  kind 
of  biUvninous  mortar)  (in  dls- 
8 


tinction  from  clay  mortar,) 
which  was  capable  of  resist' 
ing  the  effect  of  moisture. 
This  material  still  abounds 
on  the  river  Euphrates,  as  we 
are  informed  by  modern  tra< 
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k!lii-burnt  and  8un<dried  brick 
or  tile,  which  measured  thir- 
teen inches  square  by  three 
inches  thick.  Bitumen,  vitri- 
fied and  petrified  briclc,  shells, 
and  class,  were  strewed 
around.  Capt.  M.  thinks  that 
this  must  be  the  ruin  of  the 
ancient  tower,  and  Major  Ren- 
nel,  the  distinguished  geogra- 
pher, is  of  the  same  opmion. 

Another  traveller  who  visit- 
ed the  ruins  in  177t)  says— 
*<Il  apijears  almost  like  a 
mass  oi  earth,  being  erected 
of  bricks  dried  by  the  sun, 
amazingly  thick,  and  betwixt 
every  three  or  four  feet  there 
is  a  layer  of  reeds.  Its  height  is 
at  least  one  hundred  and  sixty 
feet ;  but  we  found  no  remains 
either  of  a  door  or  stairs." 

It  has  beeii  thoueht  by  very 
learned  men  that  the  tower  in 
the  temple  of  Belus,  in  Baby- 
lon, is  the  same  with  the  tower 
of  Babel.    If  this  opinion  is 
correct,  we  have  the  testimo- 
ny of  Herodotus  as  to  its  di- 
mensions.   He  tells  us  that 
ar,  built 
lyra'mid, 
leasured 
making 
half  a 
:e;   and 
;  to  an- 
Bix  hun- 
exceed- 
highest 
^ramids. 
of  the 
winding 
tm  to  the 
0  permit 
:h  other. 

Ab    wiiuiiucu     iiiauT     spacious 

apartments,  which  became 
part  of  the  temple  of  Belus, 
afier  it  was  converted  to  pur- 
poses of  iiiolatry.  The  tem- 
{)le  of  Belus  was  greatly  en- 
arffed  i)y  Nebuchadnezzar, 
and  its  ruins  are  now  called 
Bira  Nitnrood. 

Ttiis     is   the    moei    stu- 
pendous and  iurpriaing  masa/ 
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of  all  the  remains  of  Baby- 
lon. It  is  found  in  a  desert 
about  six  miles  south-west  of 
Hilleh,  and  is  called  by  the 
Jews,  Nebuchadnezzar's  pri- 
son. The  evidence  that  there 
once  existed  on  this  spot  a 
magnificent  pile  of  buildingSf 
of  the  richest,  most  expen- 
sive and  durable  materials; 
and  that  it  was  destroyed  long 
since  bjr  violence,  is  perfectly 
conclusive.  (See  Babvlon. 
See  also  Evening  Rbcrea- 
TioNS,  by  A.  S.  Union,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  5CMB.) 

Babbl  is  one  of  the  cities 
mentioned  in  Gen.  x.  10,  as 
the  beginning  of  the  kingdom 
of  Nimrod  ;  probably  mean* 
ing  one  of  the  cities  founded 
by  him,  or  one  of  the  chiel " 
cities  of  his  kingdom. 

BABYLON.  (Ps.  cxxxvii.  l.J 
The  chief  city  or  mother  ol 
Chaldea.  (Jer.  1.  12.)  It  is  alse 
called  Sheshach.  (Jer.  li.  41.) 
It  was  one  of  the  earliest  and 
most  celebrated  cities  of  anti- 
quity, and  in  the  rei^n  of  Ne- 
buchadnezzar acquired  such 
strength  and  glory  as  to  be- 
come the  seat  of  universal 
empire  and  the  wonder  of  the 
world.    (See  Chaldbj^ 

The  city  stood  on  the  river 
Euphrates,  by  which  it  was 
divided  into  two  parts,  eastern 
and  western ;  and  these  were 
connected  by  a  bridge  of  won- 
derful construction.  The  wall 
was  at  least  forty-five  miles  in 
circumference ;  and  would  of 
course  include  eight  cities  a* 
large  as  London  and  its  atv 
pendages.  It  was  laid  out  in 
six  hundred  anc^.  twentv-five 
squares,  formed  by  the  inter- 
section of  twenty-five  streets 
at  right  angles.  The  walls, 
which  were  of  brick,  were  at 
least  seventy-five  feet  high 
and  thirty-two  broad.  A  trench 
surrounded  the  city,  the  sides 
of  which  were  lined  with 
brick  and  water-proof  cement. 
The    towersi    palacesi    and 
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kutglns  gmrdens  with  which  it  i  and  laid  the  temple  of  Betai 

I  was  adorned  and  i         —   •     .  —      - 

and  the  pride  and  la  i 

inhabitante,  are  dei  i 

the  Life  of  Daniel,  i 

S.  S.  Union,  chap,  v 
As  the  river  was  Hi  » 

year  to  oTorflow  i 

canals  were  made  tc 

the  water  ^  and  aloni 

of  the  main  channel 

banks  were  cunstn 

still  farther   protec 

focilitate  the  const 

these  works,  the  wai 

Euphrates  were  tui 

poraril^   into  a  ba; 

r>rt7  miles  square  a 

five  feet  deep,  whid 

ibr  the  purpose. 
This  magnificent 

the  subject  of   soir 

most  remarkable  pi 

Among  them  are  Ik 

22;xiv.fS-^xxi.9; 

7.  Jer.  XXV.  11,12  ;1. 

Jl.  36.  39.  67.    The  ; 

of  these  prophecies  h 

many  points  literal, 
was  mvested  by  the  " 
armies  of  Cyrus,  b.  c 
after  a  blockade  of  1 
was  at  last  carried  I 
eem.  On  the  night  < 
festival,  the  water 
river  were  turned  of 
channel  through  th( 
came  a  highway  for  tl 
By  this  channel  the 
Cyrus  passed  in,  u 
walls,  at  midnight; 
approach  was  not  i 
nntil  the  different  deu 
met  at  the  palace  § 
all  who  were  not  s 
mitted  to  the  conquei 
Bblshazzah.) 

This  was  the  en 
glory  of  Babylon.  I 
time  its  grandeur 
A.bout  twenty  years 
victory  of  Cyrus,  lh« 
tempted  to  throw  off 
bm  It  was  again  ent 
dued.  Forty  years  al 
Xerxes  plunaei*ed  tl 
muchofits  remainin. 

ST 
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pear  to  rejoice  and  Uonom, 
and  fill  a  thirsty  land  with 
■brings  of  water. 

BAIJgERS'  skins.  (Ex. 
zzv.  5.)  The  animal  which 
we  know  as  the  badger  was 
unknown  in  Arabia,  nor  would 
its  skin  be  suitable  for  the 
purposes  mentioned  in  the  sa- 
cred writings.  The  prevailing 
opinion  is,  that  skins  of  a  deep 
blue  colour  are  meant,  without 
designating  the  animal  from 
which  they  were  taken. 

BAHURIM.  (2Sam.iiL16; 
xvi.  6 :  xvii.  la)  A  place  in 
the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  east  of 
Jerusalem,  which  has  many 
interesting^  connexions  with 
the  life  of  David,  to  which  the 
passages  cited  refer.  (See 
Ahimaaz.) 

BAGS.  ^  Kings  xiL  10.  Luke 
zii.  33.)  These  were  made  of 
various  sizes,  each  to  contain 
a  precise  amount  of  money. 
We  read  that  the  workmen 
on  the  temple  were  paid  in 
iMigs,  which  were  probably  de- 
livered to  them  sealed.  At 
tills  day  in  eastern  nations 
money  passes  in  bags  from 
hand  to  hand  under  the  seal 
ef  a  banker  or  other  public 
officer,  and  without  counting, 
as  it  is  paid  by  one  to  another. 
If  the  seal  is  genuine  and  un- 
broken, the  exact  value  of 
each  bag  is  known  at  sight. 

BA^.  ((^n.xix.3.)  The 
business  of  baking  in  early 
times  was  principally,  if  not 
exclusively,  the  work  of  wo- 
men. (Lev.  xxvi.  26.  I  Sam. 
viU.  13.  2Sam.xiii.a  Jer.vii. 
la)  In  Rome,  as  Pliny  tells 
us,  there  was  no  such  thing  as 
a  public  baker  for  five  hun- 
dred and  eighty  years.  It 
seems  probable  from  Jer. 
xxxvii.  21,  and  Hosea  vii.  4— 
7,  that  i>ublic  bakers  were 
known  in  those  days,  and  in- 
habited a  particular  section  of 
the  city  or  Jerusalem. 

Cakes  were  thin  bread,  not 
unlike    modern    sea-biscuit, 
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bftked  upon  the  heartli.  and 
sometimes  covered  with  hoc 
emiaers  or  ashes.  Other  me- 
thods were  employed.  (Lev. 
ii.  4^  6.  7.)  Parched  corn  ii 
familiar  to  most  children  in 
America,  and  this  simplest 
way  of  preparing  grain  for 
food  is  common  in  the  rudest 
state  of  society.  Perhapsj 
however,  the  parching  was 
only  preparatory  to  bruising 
or  grinding.  Ancient  history 
ans  say  that  the  people  of  for- 
mer days,  being  without  mills, 
parched  their  grain.  This  is 
the  parched  corn  mentioned 
as  part  of  the  present  to  David, 
(2  Sam.  xvii.  280  and  was  also 
the  food  which  Boaz  ntve  to 
Ruth.  (Ruth  ii.  14.  See  Bbsad. 

OVBK.) 

BALAAM  (Num.  xxii.  q) 
was  the  son  of  Beor  or  Bosor, 
and  a  native  of  Pethor,  a  vil- 
lage of  Meaopotamia.  Whe> 
tber  he  was  a  prophet  di- 
vinely inspired,  or  only  a 
pretender,  does  not  appear; 
that  he  was  an  unrignteoua 
man  is  not  conclusive  evi- 
dence that  he  was  not  a  pro- 
phet of  Qod  employed  for  a 
particular  purpose.  (lSam.x. 
10.  1  Kings  xiii.  18-20.  Matt, 
vii.  22.  John  xi.  51.) 

The  history  of  Balaam  is 
given  us  in  Num.  xxii.  xxiii. 
xxiv.  and  xxxi.  He  lived  when 
the  children  of  Israel  were 
journeying  from  Ecypt  to  the 
promised  land.    Their  num- 


did  not  know  of  their  miracu- 
lous supply  of  food,  were  fear- 
ful that  a  famine  would  be 
occasioned  by  their  depreda- 
tions, or  that  they  would  aU 
temi^  to  conquer  all  t>efore 
them.  Among  these  was  Ba- 
lak,  king  of  Moab. 

He  knew  that  he  could  not 

contend  with  such  a  formida* 

ble  host,  and  supposing  that 

the  Ood  of  the  Israelites  was 

83 
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Hke  the  godi  of  tlie  htathen, 
ready  to  bless  and  to  curse 
according  to  the  caprice  or 
interest  of  their  votaries,  he 
sent  for  Balaam,  who  had  the 
repaution  of  a  famous  diviner 
or  idol  priest,  to  come  and 
corse  the  armies  of  Israel. 

God  signified  to  Balaam  that 
the  Israelites  were  blessed, 
and  should  not  be  cursed. 
This  was  done  in  such  a  way 
as  to  deter  Balaam  from  going. 
Balak  sent  again  sind  offered 
a  large  reward,  and  because 
Balaam  was  not  again  posi- 
tively forbidden  by  God  to  go, 
he  accepted  the  tempting  ofl^r, 
and  returned  with  the  messen- 
gers to  Moab.  (2  Feu  ii.  15.) 

On  his  way,however,  he  was 
informed,  by  a  most  extraordi- 
nary and  significant  miracle, 
that  his  course  was  wicked 
and  perverse,  and  he  was  ef- 
fectually restrained  from  doing 
what  Balak  had  sent  for  him 
to  do.  So  for  from  it,  he  was 
led  to  pronounce  a  prophetic 
Messing  on  the  Israelites,  in 
language  which  for  eloquence 
and  force  is  not  surpassed  in 
the  whole  scope  or  Hebrew 
poetry. 

Balaam,  finding  himself  thus 
restrained  from  cursing  Isra- 
el, suggested  to  Balak  a  much 
more  certain  method  of  de- 
stroying them.  This  was  by 
tempting  them  to  minele  in 
the  sinml  pursuits  and  Indul- 
cences  of  the  Moabites.  (Rev. 
u.  14.)  This  stratagem  was 
snccessfuL  The  Israelites 
were  so  for  ensnared  as  to 
cause  the  destruction  of  twen- 
^four  thousand  of  their  men. 
(Num.  XXV.  1—^.) 

Balaam  himself  fell  shortlv 
after  in  an  engagement  which 
took  place  between  the  Israel* 
hes  and  the  Midianites. 

The  miracle  bv  which  the 
dumb  ass  was  enabled  to  speak 
with  a  man's  voice  has  oeen 
the  frequent  subject  of  cavil 
And  ridicale  with  unthinking 
8» 
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men ;  but  when  we  consider 
that  the  power  of  God  alone 

Sve  to  anvof  his  creatures  the 
iulty  of  speech,  and  mieht 
as  easily  have  given  it  to  the 
brute  as  to  the  human  race, 
we  need  not  wonder  that  he 
should  in  a  single  case,  and  for 
a  specific  purpose,  confer  that 
power  on  a  dumb  animal. 
Certainly  we  must  admit  that 
the  miracle  was  most  signifi- 
cant and  appropriate  to  the 
occasion,  for  as  uod  was  about 
to  restrain  the  tongue  of  Ba« 
laam,  and  make  him  say  what 
it  was  not  in  his  heart  to 
say  of  Israel,  it  was  well  to 
show  him  how  entirely  the 
power  of  thoufiht  and  speech 
was  within  divine  control. 
And  indeed,  as  Bishop  Newton 
has  well  observed,  the  ass 
being  merely  passive,  the 
restraint  of  Balaam's  tongue 
was  a  greater  miracle  than 
the  freedom  of  the  tongue  of 
the  ass.  (See  Ass.) 
BALADAN.    (See  Hbzbkl 

AH.) 

BALAK  (Num.xxii.2)  was 
a  kin^  of  the  MoaUtes.  The 
chief  mcidents  of  his  history, 
so  far  as  we  have  them,  are 
found  under  the  article  Ba- 
laam. 

BALANCES.  (Lev.  xix.  36.) 
In  the  early  periods  of  the 
world,  gold  and  silver  were 
paid  by  weight ;  so  that  per- 
sons employed  in  traffic  of 
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any  kind,  carried  ¥dth  them 
a  pair  of  scales  or  balances, 
and  different  weights,  (gene- 
rally stones  of  different  sizes,) 
in  a  pouch  or  bag.  Fraudu- 
lent men  would  ca —  'wo 
sorts  of  weights,  the  1  *  to 

sell  with  and  the  othi  luy 

with.    This  explains  lu- 

sion,  Mic.  vi.  11.    1  re- 

going  cut  of  a  l)alance  led 

from  one  of  the  most  mt 

of  Egyptian  monume  nd 

is  probably  the  saiuc  with 
those  used  by  the  Israelites. 

BALDNESS,  (Lbh.  iii.  24^ 
when  voluntary,  was  a  token 
of  mourning  and  great  dis- 
tress. (Ezek.  vii.  18.)  A  chief 
reason  why  involuntary  bald- 
ness was  regarded  as  disgrace- 
ful, was,  that  it  gave  occasion 
to  the  suspicion  of  leprosy,  a 
disease  which  usually  destroy- 
ed the  hair.  Hence  baldness 
is  declared  by  the  law  not  to 
be  conclusive  evidence  of  un- 
cleanness.  (Lev.  xiii.  40.)  And 
hence  too  the  expression  used 
towards  Elisha  by  some  child- 
ren in  Bethel,  "  Ch)  up,  thou 
bald-head,"  indicated  great 
contempt  for  him  as  a  f)rophet 
of  the  Lord,  and  was  sis nallv 
punished.  (2  Kings  ii.  23.)  ^ 
BALM.  (Gen.  xxxvii.25.)  A 
resinous  substance  obtained 
from  the  balsam  tree.  It  is  a 
native  of  Abyssinia,  but  flou- 
rishes upon  or  near  the  moun- 
tains of  Gilead,  and  is  hence 
called  the  balm  of  Gilead. 

It  was  once  an  important 
article  of  merchandise  among 
the  eastern  nations,  (Ezek. 
zzvii.  17,)  and  was  celebrated 
for  its  healing  properties.  No- 
thing can  exceed  the  elo- 
quence and  tenderness  of  the 
language  employed  by  the  pro- 
phet Jeremiah  to  express  his 
grief  and  disappointment  that 
^e  chosen  people  of  God  (the 
daughter  (f  2iion)  should  re- 
main spiritually  wounded  and 
diseased,  when  there  was  a 
healing  oalm  of  unlailing  vir- 
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1  figuratively 

a  'iters:  as  in 

— -,  3  it  denotes 

Sersuasive  arauments  or  in^ 
uences ;  andln  Ps.  IxxiiL.  4 
where  it  signifies  appretieii- 
sion  and  terror  at  the  pros 
pect  of  death. 

BANNERS,  a«a.  xiii.  2,)  oi 
STANDARD,  ata.  xlix.  22^  or 
ENSIGN,  (Isa.  v.  26^)  are  pro- 
bably  used  indiscriminatelT 
by  the  sacred  writers.  A  stand- 
ard pertained  to  eachof  the  four 
grand  divisions  of  the  army 
of  Israel,  (Num.  i.  52,)  distin- 
guished from  each  other  by 
colours,  and  perhaps  by  some 
embroiaered  fiffure.  Another 
standard  for  subdivisions  was 
probably  nothing  more  than  a 
common  spear  nchly  burnish- 
ed or  ornamented.  TheEcyp- 
tian  princes  used  a  standard 
like  this,  surmounted  with  a 
ball  of  gold.  There  was  an- 
other standard  in  use  among 
the  Jews,  which  is  called  a 
beacon.  (Isa.  xxx.  17.)  It  was 
stationary;  erected  on  loftv 
mountains,  and  used  as  a  ral- 
lying token.  (Comp.  Isa.  xviii. 
3 ;  Ixii.  10-12.  Jer.  iv.  6,6. 21 : 
vi.  1.  17 ;  li.  12.  27. 

It  was  customary  to  give  a 
defeated  party  a  banner,  as  a 
tolcen  of  protection;  and  it 
was  rogarded  as  the  surest 
pledge  of  fidelity.  (Ps.  xx.  6 ; 
Ix.  4.  Sol.  Song  ii.  4.)  Some 
writers  have  supposed  that  the 
ancient  Jewish  ensign  was  a 
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ith  Christ  in 


/ere  risen  with  him 
h  the  faith  of  the  ope* 
of  God,  who  hath  raised 
Lini  the  dead.  (Col.  ii. 
rom  these  expressions 
y  infer  that  the  apostle 
ed  baptism  as  the  sym- 
a  present  resurrection 
he  death  of  trespassef 
18,  to  a  life  of  holiness ; 
30  as  a  symbol  of  a  par* 
ion  in  the  future  and 
resurrection.  But,  if 
is  no  such  thing  as  a 
ection  from  the  dead, 
^e  ordinance,  in  this 
is  vain  and  useless, 
ubstance  of  the  arcu- 
is,  that  if  the  dead  rise 
e  ordinance  of  baptism 
have  no  aidhority,  be- 
Christ,  in  whose  name  it 
dministered,  could  not 
isen,  and  it  could  be  of 
I,  because  upon  the  sup* 
>n  that  the  dead  rise  not, 
lo  whom  it  was  adminis- 
vould  never  live  beyond 
esent  life.  This  inter- 
ion  is  confirmed  bv  an 
nation  of  verses  30  and 
he  context. 

TIZB  WITH  FIRB.  (Mstt. 

I  This  expression  has 
hought  to  denote  the  roi- 
us  effhsion  of  the  Holy 

of  which  we  have  an 
It  in  Acts  ii.  3,  4.  On 
ccasion  the  descent  of 
}lv  Ghost  was  not  only 
ea  with  miraculous 
mt  with  the  visible  em- 
of  fire;  thus  literally 
ng  Uie  prophecy  of  John 

cited.  Others  think 
in  allusion  was  intend- 
I  the  one  hand,  to  the 
s  divine  internal  opera- 
and  influences  which 
1  attend  the  dispensation 

gospel  by  Jesus  Christ ; 
D  the  other,  to  the  fieiy 
ions  which  should  come 
hose  who  embraced  Um 

and  upon  those  who 
9d  it;  upon  the  '- — " 
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BAR 
for  their  purification,  and  up- 
on the  latter  fur  their  destruc- 
tion. 

BARABBAS.  (Matt.  zxviL 
16.)  A  noted  criminal  at  Je- 
rusalem, who  wafl  in  confine- 
ment for  sedition  and  murder 
when  Christ  was  condemned. 
It  was  the  custonx  of  the  Ro- 
mans to  release  some  one  pri- 
soner at  the  time  of  the  Jewish 
passover.  The  Jews  were 
permitted  to  name  any  one 
whose  release  thev  might  par- 
ticularly desire.  The  policy  of 
this  provision  was  obviously 
to  conciliate  the  favour  of  the 
Jews  towards  the  Roman  go- 
vernment. 

Pilate  seems  to  have  been 
anxious  to  avail  himself  of 
the  Roman  custom  for  the  de- 
liverance of  Christ,  but  the 
Jews  chose  rather  to  show 
favour  to  a  robber  and  a  mur- 
derer^  and  to  put  their  long 
promised  Messiah  to  a  violent 
and  ignominious  death. 

The  custom  is  said  to  have 
prevailed  among  the  Vene- 
tians as  lately  as  the  close 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  to 
release  a  prisoner  at  the  an- 
nual commemoration  of  our 
Saviour's  resurrection. 

BARACHIAS.  (Matt,  xxiii. 
36.)  There  is  some  uncertain- 
ty as  to  the  individual  to  whom 
reference  is  made  in  this 
▼erse.  It  inight  have  been 
the  Zecharias  of  whose  death 

-     " in  2 

though 
le  son 
tmmon 
)  same 
aames. 
r,  that 
who  is 
son  of 
.)  was 
ne  fact 
1.  The 
Qodthe 
1  have 
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BARAK  (Judg.  iv.  6)  wu  th« 
son  of  Abinoam^  and  was  dio- 
tinguished  for  his  share  in  the 
conquest  of  Sisera  and  the  de- 
liverance of  Israel  from  long 
and  severe  oppression.  A 
history  of  the  transaction,  and 
a  copy  of  their  sublime  tri- 
umphal sone,  are  given  in 
Judg.  iv.  and  v.  (See  Debo- 
rah.) 

BARBARIAN.  (I  Cor.  xiv. 
1 1.)  This  term  is  used  to  de- 
note a  stranger  or  foreigner, 
who  does  not  speak  the  laii* 
guage  of  the  country  in  which 
he  sojourns ;  of  course  in  its 
scriptural  use  it  does  not  im- 
port any  rudeness,  or  savage- 
ness  of  nature  or  manners. 
(Acts  xxviii.  2. 4,  and  Rom.  i. 

BARJESUS  (Acts  xiii.  6) 
was  a  sorcerer  who  resided 
with  Sergius  Paulus,  at  Pap 
phos,  on  the  isle  of  Cyprus, 
when  Paul  and  Barnabas  were 
there.  Sergius  Paulus  was  an 
ofiicer  of  high  rank  under  the 
Roman  government,  and  wai 
anxious  V>  receive  religious 
instruction  from  the  two  mis- 
sionaries. But  Barjesus,  see- 
ing that  his  occupation  and 
influence  would  cease  wher- 
ever the  light  of  the  eospel 
should  come,  opposed  himself 
to  Paul  and  Barnabas,  and 
tried  to  dissuade  Paulus  from 
giving  heed  to  their  preach- 
ing. Paul  gave  him  a  most  se- 
vere reproof,  immediately  af- 
ter which  the  wicked  man  wa« 
struck  with  bliAdness,  as  a 
rebuke  from  God.  (See  Sbb» 
oros  Paitlus.) 

BARJONA.  (SeePBTBK.) 

BARLEY.  (Ex.  ix.  31.)  A 
well  known  species  of  grain 
used  for  bread,  (Judg.  vu.  13. 
John  vi.  9.  13,)  and  also  at 
food  for  horses  and  dromeda- 
ries. (1  Kings  iv.  2&) 

BARNABAS.  (AcU  iv.  86.) 
A  Levite  of  the  island  of  Cy- 
prus, and  an  early  convert  to 
9S 
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th»  ChriiUan  &ith.  Hifl  ori- 
cinal  name  was  loses,  but  as 
fie  had  remarkable  powers 
of  ^)eakiiiff  or  exhortmg  the 
people,  and  of  administering 
consolation  to  the  aflUcted,  Jie 
was  surnamed  Bamabcut  & 
Syriac  term,  signifying  the 
son  of  consolation  and  ex- 
hortation. 

Barnabas  was  one  of  those 
who  gave  up  all  his  worldly 
■ab6tance,and  all  his  streogtn 
and  influence  to  the  support 
and  spread  of  the  gospel.  He 
was  a  faithful  and  devoted 
missionary,  a  distinguished 
preacher,  the  frequent  com- 
panion or  Paul,  (Acts  ix.  xiii. 
xiv.  xv.)  and  a  large  sharer 
in  the  labours  and  sufferings 
which  attended  the  early  pro- 
paeation  of  Christianity. 

BARSABAS.  (Acts  i.  23j  and 
XT.  22.)  He  was  one  of  the 
candidates  for  the  vacancy  in 
the  apostleship,  occasioned 
by  the  apostasv  of  Judas ;  and 
was  also  appointed  to  accom- 
nany  Paul  and  Barnabas  from 
Jerusalem  to  Antioch,  on  an 
important  embasqr.  He  is 
called  one  of  ^thediief  among 
the  brethren." 

BARTHOLOMEW  (Matt. 
X.  3)  is  supposed  to  be  the 
same  person  who  is  elsewhere 
called  Nathanael.  This  opi- 
nion is  formed  in  part  upon 
the  tact  that  Bartholomew  is 
not  mentioned  in  John's  list 
of  the  names  of  the  disciples ; 
nor  is  Nathanael  mentioned 
bv  the  other  evangelists.  Be-< 
stdes  this,  Philip  and  Natha- 
nael are  associated  together 
by  John,  and  in  the  parallel 
passages  of  the  other  evange^ 
lists  Philip  and  Bartholomew 
are  associated.  These  circum- 
stances, though  not  conclu- 
sive evidence,  make  it  proba- 
Ble  that  they  were  one  and  the 
same  person. 

B  ARTIMEUS.  (Mark  x.  46.) 
A  son  of  Tiroeos.  wlio  was 
Instantly  cured  or  blindness 


BAR 

l^  our  Saviour  in  the  vicinity 
of  Jericho. 

BARUCH,  (Jer.  xxxvi.  4^ 
the  secretary  of  the  profshet 
Jeremiah,  was  of  a  distinguiah> 
ed  Jewish  family.  (Comp.  Neh, 
xi.  5,  and  Jer.  xxxvi.  4.)  His 
personal  friendship  for  Jere« 
miah  was  strong  and  constant. 
When  Qod  commanded  the 
prophet  to  commit  to  writing 
the  prophecies  that  he  haa 
uttered,  he  employed  Baruch 
in  this  service,  who  wrote  the 
words  as  Jeremiah  dictated 
them.  Baruch  was  aAerwards 
required  to  read  these  j>rophe- 
cies  to.  the  Jewish  princes  or 
chiefs,  who  were  assembled 
in  the  temple. 

The  princes  were  surprised 
and  offended,  and  forthwith 
communicated  to  the  king  the 
substance  of  what  Baruch  had 
read^  having  before  taken  the 
writine  from  Baruch  and  de- 
liMsitea  it  in  one  of  the  offices 
oT  the  temple. 

Jehoiakim,  the  king,  order- 
ed the  ofi^nsive  writing  to  be 
read  in  his  presence,  and  he 
became  so  much  exasperated, 
that  before  the  reading  of  it 
was  half  finished,  he  seized  the 
paper  and  cut  it  in  pieces  and 
threw  it  into  the  nre;  at  the 
same  time  orders  were  given 
to  arrest  both  the  prophet  and 
his  secretary;  but  they  had 
concealed  themselves. 

The  prophecies  were  again 
dictated  by  Jeremiah  and 
written  out  by  Baruch,  and 
afterwards  Baruch  was  em- 
ployed to  carry  to  Babylon  a 
lon^  letter  from  Jeremiah,  pre- 
dicting the  judgments  which 
should  come  upon  that  mighty 
citv. 

After  he  returned  from  that 
mission  Jerusalem  was  be- 
sieged, and  Jeremiah  and  Ba* 
ruch  both  thrown  into  prison. 
After  the  city  surrendered 
they  were  released,  and  per- 
mitted to  accompany  each 
other  wherever  they  chose  to 
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hon,  the  king  of  the  Anorite& 
to  make  war  on  Israel,  and 
was  defeated  and  overthrowu 
at  Edrel.  (Num.  xxi.  3»-35.) 

Modern  travellers  describe 
the  country  as  abounding  with 
magnificent  scenery,  resem* 
bling  that  of  many  parts  of 
Europe.     Its   hills  are  stiU 
clothed  with  forests ;  its  deep 
valleys  are  traversed  by  re- 
freshmg streams ;  its  meadows 
are  verdant  and  fertile,  and 
its  pasturesoffer  an  abunaance 
to  the  herds  and  flocks  thai 
wander   through   them,  and 
give  life  and  animation  to  the 
scene. 
BASON.    (SeeLAVBR.) 
BAT.  (Lev.  xi.  19.)  An  uq. 
clean   beast,)  whose   resting 
places  are  caves,  old  ruins, 
and  filthy  and  desolate  places. 
Hence  the  allusion,  Isa.  li.  20. 
It  has  no  resemblance  to  a 
bird  except  that  it  can  fl/,  and 
the  organs  it  uses  for  this  pur- 
pose are  altogether  different 
from  those  of  a  bird.    (For  a 
minute  description  and  cut, 
see  Natural  Histokt  of  thb 
Bible,  and  Youth's  Fbismd, 
vol.  VI.  both  by  the  Am.  S.  S. 
Union.) 
BATH.  (See  Mbasubbs.) 
BATH-SHEBA  (2  Sam.  zi. 
3)  was  the  wife  of  Uriah,  an 
officer  in  David's  army.    Her 
beauty  proved  a  %nare  to  Da^ 
vid,  for  Jie  not  only  comraitted 
adultery  with    her,   but    he 
treacherously    procured   the 
death    of  her    injured    hus- 
band. 

BATTERINGRAM.  (E»ek. 
iv.  2,  and  xxi.  22.)  This  was  a 
long  beam  of  strong  wood, 
usually  oak.  One  end  was 
shaped  like  a  ram's  head,  and 
when  driven  repeatedly  aud 
with  great  force  against  the 
wall  of  a  city  or  fortification 
either  pierced  it  or  battered  it 
down.  (See  War.  See  also  note 
at  the  close  of  Destruction 
OP  Jbrusalxm,  by  the  Am.  S. 
S.UnionO 
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BATTLE-AXE.  (See  Aiu 
■omi.) 

BATTLEMENT.  (Deut. 
zxii.  8.)  A  wall,  parapet,  or 
other  structure  arouod  tne  flat 
fooft  of  eastern   houses,  de- 

S^ned  as  a  partition  from  an 
joining  building,  or  to  pre- 
▼ent  persons  from  falling  off. 
b  is  sometimes  used  in  a  more 
extensive  sense  to  denote  the 
fortifications  of  a  city.  (Jer.  v. 
10.)  A  traveller  says  that  at 
Al(n)po,  where  the  houses  join 
each  other,  the  battlements 
are  so  low  that  he  could  walk 
ofver  the  tope  of  a  dozen  houses 
without  interruption. 

BAY  TREE.  (Ps.xxxvii.35.) 
Perhaps  the  cedar;  perhaps 
any  native  tree  that  is  suffer- 
ed to  grow  wild,  or  without 
transplanting;  but  more  pro- 
bably the  laurel,  from  which 
triumphal  crowns  were  made 
for  the  victors  and  heroes  of 
ancient  days.  It  was  of  the 
fomily  of  evergreens,  and  was 
well  used  as  an  emblem  of  the 
undecaying  strength  and  un- 
changing prosperity  which 
seems  sometimes  to  be  the 
portion  of  the  wicked  in  this 
tnn«ient  world.  The  laurel 
of  our  southern  Sutes  would 
well  illustrate  the  idea  of  the 
psalmisu 

BDELLIUM,  ((^n.  ii.  12.) 
Suf^KMed  by  the  Jews  to  be 
the  pearl  or  some  other  pre- 
cious stone.  There  is  a  gum 
produced  in  the  East  Indies 
which  has  the  same  name, 
and  is  thought  by  many  to  be 
the  article  referred  to  in  the 
cited  passage.  It  resembles 
myrrh  in  colour,  and  is  of  a 
bhter  taste.  (Num.  xi.  7.) 

BEACON.  (Isa.  xxx.  17.)  A 
mark  or  signal,  erected  in 
ioiDe  conspicuous  place  for  di 
reaion,  or  for  security  against 
danger.  Thus  the  Jews,  when 
reduced  in  number  and  dis- 
tressed in  circumstances  by 
nsson  ai  God's  severe  judg- 
■ants  upon  them,  were  a  bea- 


BEA 
con  u>  all  oiher  people  and 
nations  to  avoid  the  like  sin. 
(See  Banners.) 

BEANS.  (Ezek.  iv.  9.)  A 
well  known  garden  vegetable, 
which  was  anciently  often 
mixed  with  other  vegetable 
substances  in  making  bread. 

BEAR.  (Prov.xvii.l2.)  The 
brown  bear,  now  confined  to 
the  milder  climates  of  Eu- 
rope, is  prol^ably  the  species 
of  this  animal  which  is  men- 
tioned iu  the  Bible.  The  at- 
tachment of  the  female  to  her 
young  is  proverbial,  for  no- 
thing enraees  her  so  much 
as  to  see  her  whelps  hurt  or 
taken  from  her.  Hence  the 
allusion,  2  Sam.  xvii.  8.  Hos. 
xiii.  8,  and  also  the  passage  first 
above  cited.  (See  Youth's 
Friend,  by  Am.  S.  S.  Union, 
vol.  ii.) 

BEARD.  (Lev.  xiit  29.) 
Among  the  Jews  much  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  the  beard. 
To  show  any  contempt  to. 
wards  it  by  plucking  it  or 
touching  it,  except  from  re- 
spect or  courtesy,  was  es- 
teemed a  gross  insult,  while 
to  kiss  it,  respectfully  and 
affectionately,  was  regarded 
as  a  signal  mark  of  friend- 
ship. Tearing  out  the  beard ; 
cuuing  it  entirely  off,  or  n^- 
lecting  to  trim  and  dress  it, 
were  all  expressions  of  deep 
mourning.  (Ezra  ix.  3.  Isa. 
XV.  2.    Jer.  xli.  5,  and  xlviii. 


an  Arab  who  was  wounded  in 
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ilM  1a^  and  chose  to  hazard 
id§  life  rather  thaa  to  have 
his  t)eard  cut  off,  that  the 
surgeon  might  examine  the 
wound.  Hence  the  keenness 
of  the  insult  ofTered  to  David's 
ambassadors.  (2  Sam.  x.  4, 5.) 
And  hence  too,  the  force  of 
that  passage  where  the  pro- 
phet 18  made  to  stand  in  the 
place  of  Jerusalem,  and  to  re- 
present, in  his  own  person,  the 
severe  judgments  that  were  to 
be  inflicted  on  her.  (Kzek.  v. 
1-5.) 

The  Egyptians  were  accus- 
tomed to  leave  a  small  tuft  of 
beard  on  the  extremity  of  the 
chin.  The  Jewish  law  (I^v. 
xix.  27)  forbad  an  imitation  of 
this  heathen  fashion. 

BEAST.  (Gen.  ii.  19.)  This 
word  is  generally  used  to  dis- 
tinguish all  animals  from  man, 
as  in  Ps.  XXX vi.  6.  Sometimes 
quadrupeds  only  are  denoted 
hv  it,  as  Lev.  xi.  2;  and  in 
Gfen.  i.  24, 25,  it  is  supposed  to 
refer  to  creatures  that  roam 
at  large.  Beasts  were  created 
on  the  sixth  day,  and  were 
named  by  Adam.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  evejy  species  of 
animal  now  existing  upon  the 
earth  had  its  origin  on  that 
day.  The  apostle  describes 
some  of  his  opposers  as  wild 
beasts,  so  furious  and  brutal 
was  their  treatment  of  him. 
(1  Cor.  xv.  32.)  A  similar  use 
is  made  of  the  word  in  Ps. 
xxii.  12.  16.  Eccl.  iii.  la  Isa. 
xl  6-8.  and  in  2  Pet.  ii.  12; 
and  Jude  10,  to  denote  a  class 
of  wicked  men. 

Under  the  ancient  dispen- 
gation  the  beasts  were  some- 
times made  to  participate  ex- 
ternally in  the  observance  of 
religious  ceremonies,  (Jonah 
Iii.  7,  8,)  and  suffered;  with 
men,  the  judgment  of  Crod. 
(Ex.  iz.  6,  jind  xiii.  15.  Ps. 
czzzv.  &  Jer.  vii.  20,  and  zxi. 
6.    Ezek.  zxxiL  13;  xxxviii. 
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20.    Hos.  iv.  3.    See  Cuuii 
and  Unclban.) 

BEATEN  WORK.  (Ex.xxv. 
]S.)   Not  cast,  but  wrought. 
BEATEN  OIL.  (SeeOuvB.) 
BED.  (Gen.  xlvii.31.)  The 
floors  of  the  better  sort  of 
eastern  houses  were  of  tile  or 
plaster,   and    were   covered 
with  mats  or  carpets ;  and  as 
shoes  were  not  worn  on  them, 
and  the  feet  were  washed,  and  ■ 
no   filthy  habits   of  modern 
times  prevailed,  their  floors 
seldom  required  sweeping  or 
scrubbing.     (Matt.    xii.    44. 
Luke  XV.  8.)    Thick,  coarse 
mattresses  were  throwntlown 
at  night  to  sleep  upon.    The 
poorer  people  used  skins  for 
the  same  purpose.  Such  beds 
were  easily  moved,  (Matt.  ix. 
6 ;)  and  on  two  or  three  sides 
of  the   room  was   a  bench, 
generally   a   foot    high    and 
three  feet  broad,  covered  with 
a  stuffed  cushion.  This  bench 
or  couch,  was  used  both  for  ly- 
ing and  sitting  u  pon ;  but  at  one 
end  of  the  room  it  was  more 
elevated,  and   this   was   the 
usual  place  ot  sleeping.     (2 
Kings  1.  4 ;'  XX.  2.    Ps.  cxscxii. 
3.  Amos  iii.  12.)  Tt  was  su]ne> 
times  unattached  to  the  build> 
ing  and  moveable,like  a  settee 
or  sofa,  and  was  made  of  wood, 
ivory,  (Amos  vi.  4.)  or  other 
materials.  (Deut.  iii.  11.)  Tbis 
knowledge  of  the  construction 
of  eastern  beds  relieves  of 
dif"-  '^-    ~    \   passciges    as 
E:  Sana.  iv.  5-^- 

Pfl  k  iv.  21. 

one  part  of  the 
da  lerved  for  bed- 

el xii.  26, 27.  Deut. 

xa 

ds  were  known 
to  lot  improbable, 

in  ley  were  in  use 

in  we  learn  from 

fig  ir  monuments, 

of  following  ia  a 
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BEE.  (Dent.  i.  44.)  The  ho- 
ney-bee is  probably  the  only 
species  alluded  to  in  the  Bible. 
They  must  have  been  very 
nnmerous  in  Canaan,  as  ho- 
ney was  a  common  article  of 
food  (I  Kings  xiv.  3.  Ps.  Ixxxi. 
16.  Sol.  Song  v.l.  Isa.  vii.  15) 
and  commei'ce.  (Ezek.  xxvii. 
17.) 

The  disposition  of  bees  to 
take  vengeance  on  any  one 
who  disturbs  their  hive  is  al- 
luded to  in  Ps.  cxviii.  12. 

The  figurative  "ns 

in  Isa.  vii.  18,  co 
Zech.  X.  8,  may 
to  a  practice  of 
from  their  hivee 
sound,  or  to  the 
in  one  species  c 
of  going  forth  to 
short  buzzing  i 
-a  queen-bee  raal 
win^s,  while  sh 
on  the  top  of  her  cell. 

Wild  bees  often  laid  up 
their  honey  in  hollow  trees  or 
the  clefts  of  rocks.  (Ps-  Ixxxi. 
16.)  There  was  a  kind  of  wild 
honey  deposited  by  other  in- 
sects on  the  leaves  of  trees  so 
abundantly  as  often  to  fall  in 
drops  upon  the  ground.  This 
is  the  substance  mentioned  in 
1  Sam.  xiv.  25.  27,  and  per- 
haps the  same  is  intendea  in 
Matt.  lii.  4.  (See  Youth's 
FRiBin),  by  the  American  S.  S. 
Onion,  toL  iv. 
0 


ith 


BEELZEBUB,  or  BAAL- 
ZEBUB,  (Matt,  x.25,)  was  an 
idol  god  of  the  Ekronites,  and 
was  probably  worshipped  as 
the  patron  deity  of  medicine. 
(2  Kings  i.  3.)  The  word  sig- 
nifies "the  god  of  flies." 
There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  whatever  his  peculiar  at- 
tributes were,  he  was  one  of 
the  chief  gods  of  the  heathens, 

of 
(IV 


ed  its  name  in  consequence 
of  the  appearance  of  an  angel 
to  Ha^r,  when  she  was  in 
exile.  The  name  of  the  place 
signifies  "  the  well  qfhim  that 
Uvelh  and  eeeth  me.** 
37 
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allowed  to  glean  in  the  Aelda 
and  to  gather  whatever  the 
land  produced  in  the  year  in 


accustomed  to  have  a  fixed 
place  at  the  corners  of  the 
streets,  (Marie  x.  46,)  or  at  the 
gates  of  the  temple,  (Acts  iii. 
2,)  or  of  pri  vate  houses.  (Luke 
xvi.  20.) 

BEHEMOTH.  (Jobxl.  13.) 
The  same  word  which  is  here 
translated  behemoth^  is  else* 
where  translated  beastf  (Job 
XXXV.  11.  Ps.  Ixxiii.  22,)  or  cat- 
tie.  (Ps.  1.  lU.)  The  animal 
descrilied  as  the  behemoth  in 
the  passage  first  above  cited. 
wa«  of  prodigious  size  ana 
8treng:th,  and  corresponds  bet- 
ter with  the  fumopotamuSf  or 
river  horse  of  Eg/pt,  than 
with  any  other  animal  now 
known.  For  a  particular  de- 
scription and  cut  of  this  ani- 
mal, see  Natural  History 
OP  THE  BiBLB,  p.  39,  and 
Youth's  Friend,  vols.  i.  and 
iii^all  by  the  Am.  S.  S.  Union, 

BEKAH.  (See  Measures.) 

BEL.    (See  Baal.) 

BELIAL.  (Deut  xiii.  13.) 
This  word,  in  the  original, 
signifies  wartklessneast  and  ii 
applied  by  the  sacred  writers 
to  such  lewd,  profligate,  and 
vile  pers3n8  as  seem  to  regard 
98 
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■dihttr  God  nor  man.  (Jndg. 
xix.  22,  and  1  Sam.  ii.  iC) 
Bence  the  qnestion  of  the 
apoale  (2  Cor.  vi.  15)  to  the 
cliizena  of  Corinth,  which  was 
remarkable  for  ite  lewdness 
andprofligacy,  has  great  force: 
"What  concord  haih  Christ 
with  Belial,''  the  prince  of  li- 
centiousness and  corrumion  1 
Milton  represents  Belial  as 
one  of  the  fallen  spirits : 
Brial  eme  bML  tbta  whan  a  wfMl 

IbU  aot  from  Imtcb,  or  iDon  aom  to 

fc»»e 
Tiee  ftM- itelt 

BELEBYE.  CSee  Faith.) 
BELL.  (Zech.  ziv.  20.)  Bells 
were  attached  to  the  bottom 
^  the  high-priest's  robe,  that 
he  mi^t  be  heard  when  he 
went  into  or  came  out  of  the 
holypUce.  (Ex.  xxviii.  33. 35.) 
Hany  of  the  eastern  kiims 
and  nobles  wear  bells  in  the 
same  manner  at  this  day,  not 
only  for  ornament,  but  toj^ve 
notice  of  their  approach,  {(ells 
were  hung  upon  the  bridles 
or  around  the  necks  of  war- 
horses:  hence  a  horse  not 
trained  to  war  was  called,  ^y 
the  Greeks,  a  horse  who  had 
never  heard  the  sound  of 
bells.  We  are  told  that  bells 
were  used  on  the  horses  at 
the  funeral  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  The  Arabian  ladies 
In  the  roval  presence  have  lit- 
tle gold  bells  fastened  to  their 
l^,necks,and  elbows,  which, 
imen  they  dance,  make  an 
aereeable  sound.  A  custom 
of  this  kind  probably  prevail- 
ed in  the  time  of  Isaiah,  to 
which  he  alludes.  (Isa.  iii.  18.) 
BELSHAZZAR  (Dan.  v.  1) 
•ras  the  son  or  grandson  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  (Dan.  v.  18,) 
and  the  last  king  of  Babylon. 
During  the  siege  of  the  city  of 
Babylon  he  gave  a  sumptu- 
ous entertainment  to  his  cour- 
tiers, and  impiously  made  use 
of  the  temple  furniture  (of 
which  Nebuchadnezzar  had 
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pUindared  the  temple  at  Jenk 
salem)  as  drinkiuE  vessels. 
In  the  midst  of  the  festivitlet, 
however,a  miraculous  appear* 
ance  was  seen  upon  the  wall 
of  the  banqueting  room,  which 
filled  the  king  and  his  guests 
with  amazement  and  horror ; 
and  when  explained  by  Da- 
niel, it  was  found  to  be  a 
warning  to  the  kinc  of  his 
own  death,  and  of  toe  over- 
throw and  destruction  of  hit 
kingdom,  which  took  place  iA 
the  course  of  the  succeeding 
nighu  (See  the  particulars 
ofthis  event,  and  a  cut  repre- 
senting the  impious  feast^  tha 
LiFX  OF  Damixl,  by  the  Am. 
S.  S.  Union,  chap,  xiv.) 

BELTESHAZZAE.  (Dan.  I 
7.)  The  name  given  to  Um 
prophet  Daniel  at  the  court 
of  Nebuchadnezzar. 

BENAIAH  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  20^ 
was  the  son  of  Jehoiada,  ana 
distinguished  for  his  enter- 
prise  and  bravery  on  several 
occasions.  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  20— 
23.)  He  was  an  adherent  of 
Solomon  acainst  the  preten- 
sions of  Aoonijah^  (1  Kinss  I. 
360  and  after  putting  Joao  to 
death  succeeded  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  army.  (1  Kingf 
ii.  29-35.) 

BENHADAD.  1.  (1  Kings  xr. 
18.)  Kingof  Syria,  in  the  time 
of  Asa  king  of  Judah,  with 
whom  he  formed  an  alliance 
acainst  Baasha  king  of  Israel. 
(See  Asa,  BaashaO  Perhapt 
he  was  the  same  with  Hadid 
the   Edomite,   who    rebelled 


prophet  £lisha  disclosed  Ben- 
nadad's  plans  so  accurately, 
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tKat  Jehoram  was  able  to  de- 
teat  them.  (2  Kings  vi.  8--33. 
See  Elisha.) 

In  the  siege  of  Samaria, 
which  took  place  some  years 
afterwards,  that  city  was  re- 
duced to  the  ^eatest  extremi- 
ty. The  Syrian  army,  under 
Benhadad,  was  lying  around 
the  walls,  when,  in  the  course 
of  the  night,  they  were  led  to 
conceive  that  they  heard  the 
noise  of  an  immense  army  in 
motion.  Supposing  that  the 
city  had  been  succoured  by 
supplies  of  men  and  pro- 
visions from  abroad,  and  ter- 
rified with  the  fancied  tumult 
of  their  approach,  the  Syrians 
iust  at  daybreak  fled  for  their 
lives,  leaving  their  camp,  with 
all  their  horses,  asseS;  provi- 
sions, utensils,  kc.  just  as 
they  were,  and  their  garments 
and  vessels  scattered  all  along 
the  road  by  which  they  had 
fled.  The  citizens  of  Samaria 
were  thus  unexpectedly  re- 
lieved, and  supplied  with  an 
abundance  of  food. 

The  next  year  Benhadad, 
being  sick,  sent  Hazael  to  in- 
quire of  the  prophet  Elisha 
whether   he  would  recover; 

and  he  recei— '  ' er, 

that  the  king  ily 

recover  and  ;  jly 

die.  Hazael  a  led 

by  the  prophi  ild 

be  elevated  i  of 

Syria,  and  w<  of 

enormous  wl  he 

very  next  di  ith 

his  own  hand  m- 

hadad,  and  1  of 

Syria.   (2Kii  lee 

HazAbl.) 

3.  (2Kingsxiii.S.)  Another 
person  of  the  same  name,  and 
son  of  Hazael.  He  suffered 
several  defeats  from  the  hand 
of  Jehoash,  king  of  Israel, 
and  was  compelled  to  relin- 
quish all  the  land  of  Israel 
which  his  father  Hazael  had 
obtained  in  conquest.  01  Kings 
juii.25.)         7 
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BENJAMIN  (Gen.  xtxw. 
18)  was  the  youngest  son  of 
Jacob  and  Rachel.  His  mother 
died  immediately  after  his 
birth,  which  took  place  near 
Bethlehem,  when  the  family 
were  on  their  Journey  from 
Padan-aram  to  Canaan.  With 
her  dying  breath  she  called 
him  Benoni,  (the  son  qf  my 
sorrow^)  but  his  father  gave 
hir»  ♦».-  - — -  -<•  Benjamin, 
ith  h€md.) 

'.  amin  bad 

th<  promised 

lai  oah,   and 

wb  )es  revolt* 

ed,  lued  stea* 

dy  to  Judah, 

an  t  of  that 

kii  ai.  17. 23.) 

Th  try  of  the 

tril  .  xlix.  27, 

an 

Paul  was  a  descendant  of 
this  tribe.  (Phil.  iii.  5.  See 
Jacob  and  his  Sons,  by  the 
Am.  S.  S.  Union,  pp.  87— 9a) 

BEREA,  (Acts  xvii.  10,)  now 
Veria.  A  city  of  Macedonia, 
about  twenty  miles  west  oi 
Thessalonica,  near  mount 
Pindus.  The  Bereans  were 
honourably  distinguished  for 
their  diligence  in  searching 
the  Scriptures,  under  the 
preaching  of  Paul.  For  tliis 
and   other  causes   it  was  a 

Slace  of  much  interest  in  the 
ays  of  the  apostles.  (Acts 
xvii.  10.  15,  and  xx.  4.)  It 
now  contains  about  20,000  in> 
habitants,  (chiefly  Turks  and 
Greeks,)  and  produces  rice, 
fruit,  and  marble,  and  has 
manufactures  of  cotton. 

BERITtt  (Comp.  Judg.  viiL 
33,  and  ix.  46.    See  Baal.) 

BERNIGE,  (Acts  xxv.  13. 
23,)  or  BERENICE,  as  the 
name  is  sometimes  spelled, 
was  the  daughter  of  Agrippa, 
sumamed  the  Great,  and  sis- 
ter to  the  younger  Agrippa, 
king  of  the  Jews.  She  was  a 
woman  of  licentious  charac- 
ter, and  was  present,  injp^^ 
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M&p,  at  tlM  heariiiig  of  Vaxl 
Mft>re  Festuf  at  Ceaarea. 

BE&ODACH  '  BALADAN, 
called  alao  Merodach-Bala- 
dan.  (laa.  zzxiz.  1.  See  Hxzb- 

KIAH.) 

BEKYL.  (Ex.  zxYiii.  20.)  A 
precious  atone,  found  chiefly 
m  Brazil  and  Cejrlon,  the  pre« 
Tailing  colour  of  which  is 
craen.  (Sol.  Song  v.  14.  Ezek. 
L  1&  and  z.  9.  Rev.  xxi.  20.) 

BESOM.  (lea.  ziT.  23.)  An 
instrument  used  for  sweecing. 

BESORt  or  BEZOR.  (1  Sam 
zxz.  9, 10.  210  signifying  coldt 
was  the  name  ofa  brook  over  ' 
which  David  passed  in  pur- 
nit  of  the  Amalekites  who 
had  pillaged  and  burnt  Zik- 
hg.  it  lallB  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean below  Oaza.  The  sup- 
poied  channel  of  it  was  cross- 
ed in  1823  b3rMe8sr8.Fi8ke  and 
Gog,  American  missionaries, 
about  five  miles  below  Gaza. 

BETHABARA.  (John  i.2&) 
llie  name  of  a  town  on  the 
eut  bank  of  Jordan,  where 
there  was  a  ford  across  the 
river;  whence  the  name,(A<m«« 
^  pataage.)  At  this  place 
John  baptized;  and  here,  too, 
it  is  suppoaea  the  Israelites 
crossed  the  Jordan,  under  the 
eoodua  of  Joshua.  It  lay  about 
thirty  miles  north-east  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  is  probably  the 
iime  with  Beth-barah.  (Judg. 
viL24.> 

BETHANY.  (Mark  xi.  1.) 
A  village  on  the  south-east 
^e  of  the  mount  of  Olives, 
about  two  miles  from  Jerusa- 
lem. It  was  the  residence  of 
Lazarus  and  his  sisters.  (John 
xi.  1.)  Christ  often  resorted 
thither,  especially  during  the 
last  few  days  of  his  ministry, 
and  it  was  the  scene  of  some 
of  the  most  interesting  events 
of  his  life.  (Matt.  xxi.  17 ;  xxvL 
6.  Mark  xi.  11,12;  xiv.3.  John 
zLl-^and  xii.  1—3.)  Betha^ 
nj  was  Tisited  in  1823  by 
Messrs.  Fiske  and  King,  Ame- 
rican missionaries,  and  is  de- 
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scribed  as  a  small  MasiBft- 
man  village,  on  the  decllrity 
of  a  hill,  and  all  around  un- 
even and  rocky.  Travellers 
are  shown  the  pretended 
place  of  Lazarus'  grave,  and 
the  ruins  of  the  house  whera 
he  and  his  sisters  lived.  (Sea 
Omar.  p.  143,  and  Skliwisi. 
pp.  160. 168,  both  by  the  Am! 
S.  S.  Union.) 

BETHARBEL.  (Hos.  x.  14.) 
This  is  supposed  to  denote  no 
particular  place,  but,  accord* 
ing  to  the  original  significa- 
tion of  the  word,  to  import 
such  fruitful  countries  as  nad 
been  conauered  and  spoiled  by 
some  well  known  chieliain. 

BETHAVEN.  (Josh.  viL  2.) 
A  place  belonging  to  the  triba 
of  Benjamin,  and  lying  east 
of  Bethel.  (1  Sam.  xiiiTS.  Sm 

BSTHEL.) 

The  wildskkbss  op  Bbth« 
AVEM  (Josh,  zviii.  12)  formed 
part  of  the  northern  boundary 
of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin. 

BETH-BAAL-MEON.  (See 
Baal-mson.) 

BETHBARAH.  (See  Bbth- 
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haTe,  however  vErioiifl  and 

even  opposite  their  charactor. 
(2.)  Onl^  the  one  who  firit 
stepped  m  was  cured.  0.)  If 
the  i^ency  by  which  the  heal- 
ing  influence  was  imparted 
was  natural,  and  within  the 
power  of  man,  there  seems  to 
be  no  good  reason  why  it 
should  not  have  been  con- 
stantly employed.  The  better 
opinion  seems  to  be,  that  the 
healins  virtue  was  miracu- 
lous; that  the  angel  was  a 
messenger  from  God ;  and  that 
the  troubling  of  the  waters 
was  an  unusual  motion  to  give 
notice  to  the  invalids  of  the 
arrival  of  the  favoured  mo- 
ment. (See  Sbluiosl,  by  the 
Am.  S.  S.  Union,  pp.  104.  HI.) 

Travellers  tell  us  of  a  place 
now  seen  in  Jerusalem,  which 
is  supposed  to  have  been  once 
the  pool  of  Bethesda.  It  ii 
one  hundred  and  twenty  feel 
long,  fortv  broad,  and  eight 
deep;  and  at  one  end  there 
are  evidently  the  remains  of 
three  or  more  arches  which 
may  be  the  ruins  of  the  porcJi- 
es.  (For  a  beautiful  sketch  of 
Bethesda,  as  given  by  Rosen- 
mueller,  and  a  description  of 
its  appearance,  see  Viaws  op 
Palestinb,  by  the  Am.  S.  S. 
Union,  p.  5.) 

BETH-HORON.  (Josh,  x, 
10.)  Two  villages  l^ing  on 
the  border  of  Ephraira  and 
Benjamin,  about  twelve  miles 
north-west  of  Jerusalem,  were 
calledUpper  and  Nether  Beth* 
horon.  It  is  plain  that  one 
of  them  was  on  an  eminence, 
and  the  other  in  a  valley. 
(Comp.  Josh.  X.  10  and  11.) 

Bein-horon  was  fortified  by 
Solomon.  (1  Kings  ix.  17.)  Mo- 
dern travellers  nave  found  an 
Arab  village  twelve  miles  from 
Jerusalem,  on  the  way  from 
Jaffa,  (Joppa,)  which  it  is  sup> 
posed  might  have  been  the 
site  of  Upper  Beth-horon. 

BETHJ£SHIMOTH.(Josh. 
ziii.  20.)  A  city  of  the  tribe 
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•f  8«iibeQ  on  the  MtfMrn  riiore 
oT  tte  Dead  Sea.  It  was  for. 
BeiijT  in  poascarion  of  the  Bl»- 
abite0,  and  after  remauiing  in 
the  tribe  of  Reuben  until  the 
Aaqrrian  captirity.  it  fell  back 
into  the  hand*  of  the  Moab- 
itee.    (Exek.  xxT.  9.) 

BETHLEHEM,  (Oen.  xzxv. 
Bj)  called  aU»  Bethlehem 
Ephratah,  (Mic  ▼.  2,)  waa  lo 
iBconeiderable  a  place  as  to 
be  omitted  in  the  reneral  liatf 
cf  the  cities  of  Jadah.  (Jos(). 
XT.  Nah.  xi.)  It  was  the  birth- 
place of  David,  (Luke  iL  4. 
11^  and  was  still  more  sacred 
and  celebrated  as  the  birth- 
place o(  the  Redeemer.  Otfatt. 
Ll    Luke  ii.  4-6.) 

It  is  situated  upon  an  emi- 
nence OYerlooking  Tekoah, 
nine  miles  south;  and  is  about 
fix  miles  south-west  from 
Jerusalem.  The  place  has 
been  often  visited  by  mo- 
dem travelleri.  Mr.  Fisk, 
an  American  missionarj,  was 
there  in  1^3,  and  speaks  of 
its  appearance  as  like  a  pile 
of  rocks,  with  here  and  there 
ajpatch  of  verdure ;  and  Mr. 
Whlttjig,  another  American 
aistionary,  was  there  in  1834. 

Four  or  five  miles  fnnn  Je- 
naalem  is  the  (so  called)  tomb 
of  Rachel,  and  about  two  miles 
beyond  that,  is  Bethlehem. 
Ceen.  xlviii.  7.)  At  this  tomb 
Mr.  W.  turned  oflT,  taking  the 
road  to  Hetvon,  that  he  might 
visit  the  pools  of  Solomon, 
which  lie  in  a  narrow,  sloping 
valley,  three  miles  souUvwesi 
of  Bethlehem. 

The  village  of  Bethlehem  in 
1784  was  supposed  to  contain 
lix  hundred  men  capaUe  of 
bearing  arms ;  but  the  ravages 
of  war  and  oppression  have  re- 
duced it  to  a  verv  miserable 
•late.  When  Mr.  Whiting  was 
there,  it  had  just  suffered  se- 
verely from  some  tyrannical 
measures  of  the  government ; 
uid  he  passed  over  the  ruins 
of  houses  and  fields  that  had 

jMt  then  been  demolished, 
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faad  pnrlM  of  olive  and  flf- 
trees  which  had  been  cut  dowtt 
by  order  of  the  pasha,  to  pu- 
nish their  proprietors  for  an  al- 
leged rebellion  and  flight.  (See 
LvB  or  David,  ch.  1.,  Omak, 
p.  16,  and  Sblumisl,  p.  160^ 
all  by  the  Am.  S.  S.  Union.) 

BETHM  AACHAH.  (2  Sam. 
XX.  14, 15.)  Same  with  Abel- 
beth-maachah. 

BETH-MEON.  (SeeBAAi^ 
MaoN.) 

BETH-NL^IRAH.  (SeeNi«- 
am.) 

BETH-PEOR.  (Dent.  iv.  46.) 
A  cKv  of  Mrtab,  (amous  for  the 
worship  of  Baal.  (See  BaaZm) 
"The  vallesf  over  againaV* 
Beth-peor,  in  the  land  of  Mo> 
ab,  is  distineuished  as  the 
place  where  Moses  repeated 
the  law  to  the  people  of  israeL 
It  was  also  his  burial-place, 
and  was  not  far  Crom  mount 
Nebo. 

BETHPHAGE.  (MatUxxL 
1.)  A  small  village  on  the 
sooth-east  of  mount  01  i vet,  ad- 
joining Bethany  on  the  west. 
((Jomp.  Luke  xix.  28-'40,  with 
Matt.  xxi.  1— 11.  See  Sblo- 
KiBL,  by  the  Aol  S.  S.  Unk>n, 
p.  160.) 

BETH-REHOB.    (See  Rs- 

BOB.) 

BETHSAIDA.  (Matt,  xi.21.) 
There  were  at  least  two  towns 
of  this  name  in  Judea.  One 
was  situated  on  the  east  bank 
of  the  river  Jordan,  near  the 
place  where  it  iails  into  the 
sea  of  Tiberias.  Near  this  vil- 
lage was  the  desert  or  wilder- 
n^  of  Bethsaida.  (Matt.  xiv. 
15—21.  Luke  ix.  10.)  The  other 
town  was  called  Bethsaida  of 
(ralilee,  and  was  situated  on 
the  west  of  Jordan,  near  the 
sea  of  Tiberias.  This  was  the 
birthplace  of  Andrew,  Peter, 
and  Philip.  (Mark  xiv.  70. 
John  i.  44.) 

BETH-SHAN.  (1  Sam.  xxxL 
10.)    Same  with  Beth-sheao. 

BETH-SHEAN.  aosh.  xvii. 
11.)  A  town  on  fewest  of  Jor- 
dan, twenty-five  miles  south 
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of  the  sea  of  Tiberias,  and 
lor  a  Ions  time  known  by  the 
name  of  Scythopolis.  It  was 
situated  on  the  borders  of 
Galilee  and  Samaria,  upon 
the  edge  of  the  great  [ilain  of 
Jordan.  It  is  now  a  ruin  call- 
ed B/san,  containing  seventy 
or  eighty  houses,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  which  are,  to  the  last 
degree,  poor  and  miserable, 
owing  to  the  depredations 
they  constantly  suffer  from 
the  Bedouins.  In  the  time  of 
Saul  it  was  probably  a  posses- 
sion of  the  Philistines,  as  they 
.  exposed  his  body  on  its  walls 
after  his  defeat  in  the  battle 
of  Gilboa.  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  10.) 
It  was  afterwards  attached  to 
Judah.    (I  Kings  iv.  12.) 

BETH-SHEMESH.  (Josh. 
XV.  10.)  At  least  three  different 
places  are  mentioned  in  the 
Bible  under  this  name. 

1.  One  of  them  belonging  to 
the  tribe  of  Naphtali.  (Josh. 
zix.38.  Judg.L33.) 

2.  Another  was  in  Egypt, 
(Jer.  xliii.  13.)  siipposed  to  be 
the  Heliopolis  ot  tne  Greeks, 
and  is  called  On.  (Gen.  xli. 
45.  50.)  It  is  about  five  miles 
from  the  modern  Cairo. 

3.  And  the  third  was  a  city 
of  Judah,  (2  Kings  xiv.  11,) 
situated  on  the  borders  of 
Dan,  thirty  miles  south-west 
of  Jerusalem,  and  sometimes 
called  Irshemesh.  This  last 
place  was  distinguished  bv 
the  circumstance  uiat  the  ark 
was  sent  thither  by  the  Phi- 
listines, and  a  vast  number  of 
men,  who  looked  into  it  from 
vain  curiosity,  were  syrep.  off 
by  a  pestilence.  (1  Sam.  vi. 
1^—20.)  It  was  also  remark- 
able for  the  tiaule  that  was 
fouffht  there  between  Israel 
andf  Judah,  in  which  the  lat- 
ter were  defeated,  and  the 
king  taken  prisoner.  (2  Kings 
xiv.U-iaf 

BETROTH.  (Deut,  xxviii. 
30.)  A  man  and  woman  were 
betrothed  or  espoused,  each  to 
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the  other,  when  they  were  ell- 
gaged  to  be  married.  Itisgiv- 
ing  one's  troth  (»'.  e.  faith  or 
promise)  to  marry  at  a  lutnre 
time. 

Among  the  Jews  this  rela- 
tion was  usually  determined 
by  the  parents  or  brothers, 
without  consulting  the  parties 
until  they  cameto  be  betrothed. 
The  en^ement  took  place 
very  early ;  though  it  was  not 
consummated,  by  actual  mar- 
riage, until  the  spouse  was  at 
least  twelve  years  of  age. 

The  betrothing  was  per- 
formed a  twelvemonth  or 
more  before  the  marriage; 
either  in  writing  or  by  a  piece 
of  silver  ^iven  to  the  espoused 
before  witnesses.  During  this 
interval,  however,  from  the 
time  of  espousals  to  the  mar- 
riage, the  woman  ¥ras  consi- 
dered as  the  lawful  wife  of  the 
man  to  whom  she  was  be- 
trothed; nor  could  the  en- 
gagement be  ended  by  the 
man  without  a  bill  of  divorce : 
nor  could  she  be  unfaithful 
without  beii^  considered  an 
adulteress.  (For  a  full  account 
of  the  whole  ceremony  of 
marriage,  and  of  the  spiritual 
relation  which  the  term  de- 
notes, see  BcBUCAL  ANnam- 
TIES,  vol.  i.  chap.  vi.  §  1,  and 
Omab,  p.  146,  both  by  the  Am. 
S.  S.  Union.  See  also  article 
Markiaoe.) 

BEULAH.  asa.  Ixii.  4.) 
A  word  signifying  marrUdf 
which  the  prophet  applies  to 
the  Jewish  church,  to  import 
the  intimacy  of  its  relation  to 
(5od. 

BEZALEEL.  (Ex.  xxxi.  2.) 
A  famous  artificer,  who  re- 
ceived wisdom  and  instruction 
directly  trova.  Crod,  to»  qualify 
him  for  the  work  of  building 
the  tabernacle  and  preparing 
its  various  furniture. 

BEZEK.  (Judg.  i.  4.)  A  city 
in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  where 
the  Canaanites  suffered  a  se- 
vere slaughter,  and  their  king 
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wii  taken  prisoner.  (See 
ADom-BBZBK.)  Il  was  at  Be- 
xek  that  Saul  mustered  his 
army  before  the  attack  on  Ja- 
besh-gilead. 

Ancient  geographers  speak 
id  two  towns  by  the  name  of 
Bezek,  situated  near  each 
other,  about  seventeen  miles 
from  Sichem,  on  the  way  to 
Beih-shan. 

BtER.  (Luke  vii.  14.)  The 
bed  or  iiame  on  which  the  dead 
bodv  is  conveyed  to  the  grave. 
Probably  they  were  made  (as 
coffins  are  in  modern  times) 
iDore  or  less  expensive  in 
tfiape  and  ornament,  accord- 
ing to  the  circumstances  and 
rank  of  the  deceased.  (2  Cliron. 
xvi.  14.    See  Burial.) 

BOLDAD.  (Job  ii.  II.)  One  of 
Job's  three  friends  who  visit- 
ed him  in  his  affliction,  and 
whose  arguments,  in  justifica- 
tion of  God's  dealings,  occupy 
chap.  viii.  xviii.  and  xxv.  of 
the  book  of  Job.  (See  Job.) 
The  name  Shuhite  is  proba- 
bly derived  from  Shuaii,  son 
of  Abraham  and  Eeturah, 
whose  descendant  he  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been. 

BILHAH.  (Gen.  zxix.  29.) 
The  handmaid  of  Rachel,  and 
the  mother  of  Dan  and  Naph- 
tali.  (Gen.  xxxv.  25.) 

BILL.  (Luke  xvi.  6, 7.)  Any 
written  paper  containing  a 
itatementotparticularsclaim- 
ed  or  promised ;  as  a  bill  of 
services,  bill  of  expenses,  bill 
of  iare,  &c.  Bill  (or  writing) 
of  divorcement,  (Deut.  xxiv. 
1—4  Matt.  V.  31,)  was  a  writ- 
ing given  by  the  husband  to 
the  wife,  in  virtue  of  which,  by 
the  Jewish  law,  the  marriage 
relation  was  dissolved. 

BIND.  (Matt.  xvi.  19.)  Bind 
and  loose,  as  used  in  this  and 
parallel  passages,  are  syno- 
nymous with  conmuind  and 
forbids  The  expression,  to 
Und  the  ktto  upon  one's  handj 
kc  is  figurative,  and  implies 
tntntimate  acquaintance  with 
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it,  and  a  constant  regard  to  hi 
pirecepts.  The  Jews  construed 
It  literally,  and  hence  the  cus- 
tom of  wearing  phylacteries. 
(See  Phylagturibs.)  Rolls  or 
volumes  of  writing  were  tied 
up.  Hence  the  expression, 
Isa.  viii.  16. 

BIRDS.  (Lev.  xiv.  4.)  Birds, 
as  well  as  l)ea8ts,  were  di- 
vided into  clean  and  imclean, 
but  not  by  external  marks,  as 
in  the  case  of  quadrupeds. 
Those  which  were  forbidden 
are  named,  and  were  probably 
well  known  by  those  names 
to  the  Jews,  though  not  now 
known  to  us  by  those  names. 
In  general,  the  ravenous  kinds 
feeding  on  flesh  were  forbid- 
den. 

There  was  a  humane  law  in 
the  Jewish  code  which  ^rbade 
the  taking  a  mother-bird, 
though  her  young  might  be 
taken.  The  common  mode 
of  taking  birds  was  with  a 
snare.  (Ps.  cxxiv.  7.  Prov. 
vii.  23.  iLrnos  iii.  5.)  A  speck- 
led Hrd  (Jer.  xii.  9)  proba^ 
blv  means  any  strange  bird, 
wnich,  as  is  well  known,  oUier 
birds  are  accustomed  to  attack 
and  pursue. 

BIRTHRIGHT.  (Gen.  xxv. 
31.)  The  firsuborn  son  among 
the  Jews  enjoyed  special  pr^ 
vileges  above  his  brethren, 
and  these  privileges  were 
hence  called  his  birthright,  or 
his  right  by  birth.  Among 
these  privileges  were,  conse- 
cration to  the  Lord,  (Ex.  xxii. 
29 ;)  great  dignity,  ((Jen.  xlix. 
3;)  a  double  portion  of  his 
fexher's  estate,  (Deut.  xxi.17;) 
and  (in  the  roval  families) 
succession  to  the  kingdom. 
(2  Chron.  xxi.  3.)  The  eldest 
son  seems  to  have  been  re- 
garded,tn  the  father's  absence, 
as  in  some  respects  his  re- 
presentative. 

The  paternal  blessing  was 

also  in  a  peculiar  sense  the 

right  of  the  first-born,  though 

the  right  Itself  and  all  the 
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blettings  of  it  might  be  for-  i 
felted  or  transferred,  as  in  the 
case  of  Jacob  and  Esau.  (Gen. 
XXV.  33.)  Reuben  and  Joseph. 
(1  Chron.  v.  1.)  But  whoever 
enjoyed  it  was  regarded  as  in- 
vested with  great  dignity  and 
superiority.  Hence  the  phrase 
is  used  figuratively  to  denote 
the  chief  or  highest  or  lowest, 
(Job  xviii.  13.  Isa.  xiv.  30,)  and 
to  confer  such  a  rank  on  one  is 
to  constitute  him  the  first-born. 
(Ps.  Ixxxix.  27.  Col.  i.  15.) 

Hence  the  peculiar  force 
and  appropriateness  of  the 
tiUes  given  to  the  Divine  Re- 
deemer.  (Rom.  viii.  29.  Col.  i. 
la  Heb.  i.  2.  4.  6;  xii.  23. 
See  Biblical  Antiq,xjities,  hy 
the  Am.  S.  S.  Union,  vol.  a. 
chap.  vi.  §  ii.) 

BISHOP.  (1  Tim.  iii.  2.)  The 
word  in  its  original  means 
overseer,  as  Joseph  was  in 
Potiphar's  house,  (Gen.  xxxix. 

io- 
ii. 
«- 
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pose  that  hoarhoond,  wild  let- 
tuce, tansy,  &c.  were  used,  as 
they  siill  are  by  the  Jews  in 
some  countries.  The  use  of 
them  on  that  occasion  was 
intended  to  call  to  their  re- 
membrance the  severe  and 
cruel  bondage  from  which  Crod 
delivered  them  when  they 
were  brought  out  of  Egypt. 

BITHRON.  (2  Sam.  ii.  29.) 
This  is  nut  probably  the  name 
of  any  particular  place,  but  a 
general  term  denoting  a  range 
of  hills  and  vales. 

BITH  YNIA.  (Acts  xvi.  7.)  A. 

Erovince  of  Asia  Minor.  It  is 
ounded  on  the  east  by  Paph- 
lagonia,  north  by  the  Black 
Sea,  and  south  by  Phrygia  and 
Galatia.  It  is  directly  oppo- 
site to  Constantinople,  l^e 
gospel  was  introduced  into 
this  province  at  an  early  pe- 
riod. (Comp.  Acts  ii.  9,  and 
IPet.  i.  1.)  There  is  a  re- 
markable testimony  in  eccle- 
siastical history,  to  the  purity 
and  firmness  ol  the  Christians 
of  Bithynia,  at  the  close  of 
the  first  and  the  beginning  of 
tlie  second  century. 

BITTERN.  a8a.xxxiv.a) 
Some  bird  of  solitary  habits, 
that  frequents  ruins  and  other 
desolate  places.  The  bird, 
known  in  modern  days  by 
this  name,  inhabits  fens  and 
marshes,  and  has  a  deep 
hoarse  cry,  which  is  often 
heard,  in  the  twilight,  from 
its  lonely  haunts.  The  Ian* 
guage  of  prophecy  (Isa.  xiv. 
23,  and  xxxiv.  II.  Zeph.  U. 
14)  imports  the  utmost  soli- 
tude and  desolation. 

BLACK,  BLACKNESS,  (Job 
XXX.  30.  Joel  ii.  6,)  are  words 
used  figuratively,  to  denote 
shame,  terror,  perplexity,  des- 
pair, mourning,  &c.  We  often 
find  them  employedat  thisday, 
in  eastern  writings,  to  express 
shame  and  confusion. 

BLAINS.  (Ex.  ix.  9.)  Burn- 
ing pustules  or  ulcers,  wUch 
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bnktt  oat  Qpon  the  Egyptians 
and  all  their  beasis,  and  con- 
tUtuted  the  sixth  plague.  The 
ashes  from  the  furnaces 
(brick-kilns,  perhaps)  were 
taken  by  Moses,  a  handful  at 
a  time,  and  scattered  to  the 
winds;  and  wherever  it  fell. 
on  man  or  beast,  it  caused 
this  dreadful  disease  to  ap- 
pear. Perhaps  reference  is 
made  to  this  plague  in  Deut. 
xzviii.  27. 

BLASPHEMY.  (Col.  iii.  a) 
The  word  in  its  original  use 
denotes  all  manner  of  detrac- 
tion or  calumny,  such  as  is 
expressed  by  the  terms  rail, 
revile,  speak  evil,  &c. ;  but  in 
the  restricted  sense  of  the 
Scriptures,  and 
use,  it  denotes 
irreverent,  or  i; 
guaffe  concerning 
of  bis  names  or  attributes. 
(Lev.  xxiv.  10— 16.^  Whoever 
thinks  of  the   ct  f 

(Sod  as  infinitely  ,, 

and  good,  will  not  i- 

ed  that  this  offenc  [- 

ed  as  very  heinous,  aua  is  so 
fearfully  punished.  There  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
sin  of  pro&ne  swearing,  so 
common  at  this  day,  is  less 
odious  and  offensive  to  Qod 
than  it  was  in  the  time  of 
Moses. 

BLASPHBMT    AOAmST    THB 

Holt  Ghost,  (Matt.  zii.  32,) 
such  as  the  Pharisees  were 
guilty  of  when  they  ascribed 
the  miracle  of  curing  the 
Uind  and  dumb  man  (who 
was  also  possessed  with  a  de- 
vil) to  the  agency  of  Beelzebub 
or  Satan,  is  declared  to  be  un- 
pardonable. 

Many  persons  are  appre- 
hensive that  they  have  fallen 
into  this  sin,  and  hence  give 
themselves  up  to  despair ;  but 
H  is  probable,  that  however 
dangerous  anu  fatal  niav  be 
our  offences  against  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  rejecting  his  gra- 
ctoua  influences  and  refusing 
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to  yield  to  his  persoasionik 
(Heb.  vi.  4-8,  and  i.  26-313 
the  fear  is  sometimes  ground- 
less. How  near  the  ridicule 
and  contempt  of  religion  and 
its  ordinances,  the  sporting 
with  the  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  on  men's  hearts,  and 
the  unbelief  in  and  opposition 
to  the  Scripture,  whicn  is  all 
given  by  this  divine  Agent, 
may  approach  to  the  fearful 
extremity  of  guilt  which  the 
unpardonable  sin  must  in- 
volve, the  iudgment  of  the 
great  day  wul  reveal. 

BLEMISH.  (Ex.  xii.  5.) 
Whatever  renders  a  person 
or  thing  imperfect.  The 
priests  under  the  Jewish  law 


ticular  force  may  generally 
be  determined  by  the  con- 
nexion. 

Men  are  said  to  bless  Clod 
when  they  ascribe  to  him  the 

S raise  and  glory  which  are 
ue  to  him.  (Ps.  cxlv.)  GK)d 
blesses  men  in  bestowing  up- 
on them  continually  mercies, 
spiritual  and  temporal.  (Job 
xlii.  12.  Ps.xlv.2.)  And  men 
are  said  to  bless  their  fellow 
creatures  when^  as  in  ancient 
times,  in  the  spirit  of  prophe- 
cy they  pre4icted  blessings  to 
ccme  upon  them.  This  was 
the  kind  of  blessing  which 
the  patriarchs  pronounced. 
(C^en.  xlix.)  So  M!oses  blessed 
Israel.  (Dout.  xxxiii.) 

The  form  of  blessing  pre- 
scribed by  the  Jewish  ritual 
(Num.  vi.  23— 27)  is  admirablr 
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iimpla  and  sublime,    b  was 

{tronounced  standing)  with  a 
oud  voice,  and  with  the  hands 
raised  towards  heaven.  (Lulce 
zxiv.  60.)  National  blessings 
and  cursings  were  sometimes 
pronouncea.  (Deut.  xzvii.  and 
xzviil.  Isa.xix.  25.) 

Thb  cup  op  blbssino,  (1 
Cor.  X.  llSj)  and  cup  op  sal- 
vation, (Ps.  cxvi.  13,)  are  ex- 
pressions derived,  as  we  sup- 
pose, from  a  custom  preva- 
lent among  the  Jews  at  their 
leasts. 

The  nu  ok 

a  cup  of  id, 

and  solei  br 

it.  and  1  es 

wnich  we  Ig- 

ed.    Itw  ill 

the    guet  >m 

drank  of  he 

aptness  i  ig- 

ores  emi  ve 

passages  vi- 

ous. 

BLESsiNa,  VALLEY  OP.  (See 

BLOOD  (Ex.  xxix.  12)  is  the 
fluid  of  life  in  the  animal 
bodv.  Its  use  was  expressly 
prohibited  to  Noah  when  eve- 
ry tJhing  else  was  freely  given 
him.  ^en.  ix.  4.)  By  the 
Jewish  law  also,  it  was  ex- 
pressly and  solemnly  forbid- 
den.   (Lev.  xvii.  10,  &c.) 

The  reason  of  this  interdic- 
tion is,probably,because  blood 
was  sacredly  appropriated. 
(Lev.  xvii.  11.)  The  Jewish 
ritual  abounds  with  the  use 

is 
in 
its 
in 
he 
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In  the  Christian  church,^  A« 
custom  of  refraining  from 
things  strangled,  and  from 
blood,  continued  for  a  long 
time.  In  the  council  of  the 
apostles  held  at  Jerusalem. 
(Acts  XV.)  it  was  declared 
that  converts  from  paganism 
should  not  be  subject  to  the 
legal  ceremonibS,  but  that 
they  should  refrain  from  idol, 
atr^,  from  fornication,  from 
eatmg  blood,  and  from  such 
animals  as  were  strangled, 
and  their  blood  thereby  re- 
tained in  their  bodies ;  which 
decree  was  observed  for  many 

10- 

tiG  ic- 

tir  to 

th  ill 

as  ee 

Ci 

ee 

iii. 
17  ist 

to  James  ana  jonn.  some  nave 
supposed  that  this  name  indi- 
cated the  power  which  those 
apostles  snould  exert  in  the 
introduction  of  the  gospel  dis- 
pensation. It  seems  trifling 
to  suppose  that  it  refers  to  the 
mode  or  tone  of  their  preacb- 

*°6oAR.  (Ps.  Ixxx.  13.)  This 
is  the  original  stock  of  the 
common  hog;  and,  in  a  wild 
state,  is  a  very  furious  and 
formidable  animal.  Modem 
travellers  tell  us  that  they  are 
found  in  great  numbers  on  the 
t>anks  of  the  Jordan,  and 
among  the  reeds  of  the  sea  of 
Tiberias.  .The  allusion  of  the 
psalmist,  in  the  above  pas- 
sage, may  be  to  the  coming 
forth  of  the  animal  from  the 
shady  marsh  or  woods ;  or  it 
may  be  to  bis  well  known  ha- 
bit of  turning  up  the  earth  in 
search  of  roots  for  food,  and 
in  this  way  destroying  culti- 
vated ground.  (For  a  partictt- 
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lar  description  and  cm,  see 
NATUBA.L  History  op  thb 
Bible,  by  the  Am.  S.  S.  Union, 
art.  Boar.) 

BOAZ,  or  BOOZ,  (Rutli  ii. 
10  was  a  descendant  of  Judali ; 
and  througli  him  is  traced  tiie 
npUar  succession  of  Jewisli 
kings.  (Matu  i.  5.)  Boaz  was 
a  man  of  wealth,  and  uf  great 
respectability  ;  and,  from  his 
conduct  towards  his  poor  kins- 
woman, Ruth,  we  suppose  him 
to  have  been  a  man  of  strict 
integrity,  and  of  an  estimable 
character.  (See  Affbctionatb 
Daughter-in-law,  or  Life  of 
Ruth,  by  the  Am.  S.  S.  Union, 
ch.  iii.  iv.  and  v.) 

BOLLED.  (Ex.  ix.  31.)  The 
expression,  Jlax  teas  boUed, 
means  that  it  was  podded,  or 
nearly  in  a  state  to  be  eatlier- 
ed,  and  of  course  the  loss  of 
it  was  much  more  severe  than 
it  would  have  l>een  at  an  ear- 
lier stage  of  its  erowtti. 

BOND,  BONDAGE,  BOND- 
MAN3C)NDW0MAN,B0ND. 
BIAID.    (See  Servant.) 

BONNETS.  (See  Clothes, 
Mitre.) 

BOOK.  (Ex.  xvii.  14.)  What 
we  call  books  were  unknown 
to  the  ancient  Jews,  at  least 
in  their  present  convenient 
form.  Letters  were  en^aved 
on  stone,  brick,  metal,  (as 
lead  and  copper,)  or  wood, 
and  also  on  cloth  and  skins, 
and  at  a  later  period  onparch- 
ment  (2  Tim.  iv.  la)  Tablets 
of  lead  and  brass  or  copper,  of 
great  antiquity,  have  been  dis- 
covered in  modern  times. 

The  earliest  mode  of  pre- 
serving inscriptions  was  bv 
engra^ng  on  a  rock.  Sucn 
Inscriptions  often  occur  to  the 
eastern  traveller. 

The  writing  table  mentioned 
Lake  i.  63,  was  probably  a 
tablet  covered  with  wax,  or 
otherwise  prepared  to  be  writ- 
ten upon.  (Deut.  xxvii.  2. 3.) 
Such  tablets  were  used  in  Ens- 
land  as  lately  as  the  year  1300. 
10 
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Leaves  and  the  bark  of  trees 
were  also  used,  and  were  often 
prepared  wlin  much  skill. 
The  people  of  Ceylon  write 
with  a  bodkin  on  broad  and 
thick  leaves,  cut  into  narrow 
slips ;  and  these  leaves,  being 
fastened  together,make  books, 
wnich  the^  call  CHlas.  The 
missionaries  often  prepared 
tracts  in  this  form,  before  pa- 

§er  and  printing  were  intro*'^ 
uced  upon  the  island.  In 
Sumatra,  and  among  the  Indi- 
ans of  North  America,  bark  is 
still  used  for  making  letters 
and  pictures. 

Leather,  and  linen  or  cotton 
cloth,  were  also  used.  These 
were  prepared  in  the  form  of 
long  rolls,  twelve  or  fourteen 
inches  wide,  and  fastened  at 
each  end  to  slicks,  (like  the 
rollers  to  which  maps  are  at- 
tached,) and  which  were  roll- 
ed  together  till  thev  met  mid- 
way. Sometimes  these  leaves 
were  connected  in  the  form 
of  modern  books,  and  opened 
in  the  same  way.  In  this  case 
the  sheets  were  fastened  to 
rods,  and  these  rods  passed 
through  rings,  and  thus  form- 
ed the  back  of  the  book. 

The  writing  was  generally 
in  capital  letters,  and  without 
punctuation  or  division  of 
words ;  and  when  used,  the 
reader  unrolled  the  MS.  at 
far  as  the  place  whicli  he 
wished  to  find,  and  kept  be- 
fore him  just  so  much  as  he 
would  read,  thus : 
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The  pages   resembled  the  1 
following  in  their  general  ap- 
pearance, though  they  were  | 
INTHEBEGI         WORDWASO 
NNINGWAST       ODTHESAME 
HEWORDAN         WASINTHEB 


DTHEWORD 
WASWITHO 
OOANDTHE 


EGINNINOW 
ITHGODALL 
TUINGSWER 


These  columns  could  be  di- 
vided from  one  another,  and 
used  separately,  as  we  may 
cut  the  columns  of  a  newspa- 
per which  is  printed  on  one 
side  only,  and  arrange  the  ex- 
tracts as  we  like.  Sometimes 
the  reading  was  what  is  called 
furrow-wise.  The  first  line 
was  from  right  to  left,  and  the 
second  from  left  to  right,  and 
60  on,  alternately,  like  plough- 
ing a  field.   The  roll  or  book 
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of  course  wider  and  longer 
ti)an  these,  and  were  rm 
trom  right  to  left : 

EMADEBYHI  INHIMWASU 

MANDWITHO  FEANDTHEU 

UTHIMWASN  FEWASTHELI 

OTANTTHIN  OHTOFMENA 

GMADBTHA  NDTHELIGHT 

TWASMADE  SHINETHIND 
John  i.  1-6. 

of  curses,  which  Ezekiel  sawt 
was  thirty  feet  long  and  twen- 
ty wide.  The  wTiting  waf 
usually  on  one  side,  but  not 
always.  (Ezek.  ii.  la) 

When  the  roll  was  done 
with,  it  was  careftilly  deposit- 
ed in  a  case.  The  following 
cut  shows  the  end  of  the  roll 
in  its  place:  and  also  the 
inkstand  or  bottle,  with  the 
cover  thrown  off,  and  the  reed 
pen  or  s^le : 


Another  form  of  the  scroll,  I  secured,  as  above  described- 
and  also  a  collection  of  sheets  with  rings  and  rods,  are  re- 
in the  shape  of  a  modern  book,  [  presented  as  follows : 
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A  -very  good  idea  may  be 
fcnued  of  an  ancient  roll  l^ 
supposing  a  common  newspa* 

£r  to  liave  rods  or  rollers  at 
9  riglit  and  left  sides.  The 
reader  takes  hold  of  the  rods, 
and  unrolls  the  sheet  until  he 
comes  to  the  desired  column. 
Thus  in  Luke  iv.  17,  the 
phrase  »♦  opened  the  book," 
would  properly  read  "  unroll- 
ed the  scroll,"  and  in  ver.  20, 
for  «  closed  the  book,"  read 
"rolled  up  the  volume,"  or 
"scroll."  This  shows  the 
force  of  the  figure,  (Isa.  xxxiv. 
40  where  the  heavens  are  re- 
presented as  rolled  together, 
as  suddenly  as  the  opposite 
ends  of  an  unrolled  scroll  fly 
to  meet  each  other,  when  the 
hand  of  the  reader  is  with- 
drawn from  it. 

A  kind  of  paper  was  made 
from  the  stalk  of  an  Egyptian 
vegetable  called  papyrus,  or 
paper  reed,  which  is  still 
found  in  various  parts  of  In- 
dia. (See  Bulrush.)  The  stalk 
was  slit,  with  a  needle,  into 
plates  or  layers  as  broad 
and  thin  as  possible.  Some 
of  them  were  ten  or  fifteen 
inches  broad.  These  strips 
were  laid,  side  by  side,  upon  a 
flat  horizontal  surface,  and 
then  iomiersed  in  the  water 
of  the  Nile;  which  not  only 
served  as  a  kind  of  sizing,  but 
also  caused  the  edges  or  the 
strips  to  adhere  together  as  if 
glued.  The  sheets,  thus  form- 
ed, were  dried  in  the  sun,  and 
then  covered  with  a  fine  wash, 
which  made  them  smooth  ana 
flexible.  Thev  were  finally 
beaten  with  hammers,  and 
polished.  Twenty  or  more  of 
these  sheets  were  s>m©times 
connected  in  one  roll. 

The  pen  or  style*  was  made 
cf  some  hard  substance,  per- 
haps not  unlike  the  instru- 


•  Hence  tbe  word  ttyte,  lignirring 
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ments  used  by  elaziers  to  cut 
glass.  (Jer.  xvii.  1.)  Upon  ta- 
blets of  wax  an  instrument 
was  used,  one  end  of  which 
was  pointed,  to  mark  the  let- 
ters, and  the  other  broad  and 
flat,  to  make  erasures.  Pens 
or  styles  of  copper  are  now 
used  by  the  Ceylonese.  On 
soft  substances,  like  linen  or 
papyrus,  the  marks  were 
painted  with  a  fine  hair  pen- 
cil, as  is  practised  among  the 
Chinese  to  this  day. 

Most  of  the  eastern  nations 
now  use  the  reed-pen,  which 
is  split  with  an  msirument 

us'-^  ' e  the  penknife. 

(Ji  i.)    The  pith  is 

re  he  bark  or  rind, 

be  i  a  quill,  retains 

ai  sheds  the  ink. 

It  or  siiS*  enough 

to  I  without  mend- 

in  e  half  a  dozen 

of  nd  ia  now  on  our 

to  BN.) 

jiuiv  vrao  p/eparod  from  a 
variety  of  substances.  (See 
Ink.)  And  those  who  were 
skilful  in  writing  wore  an 
inkhorn  fastened  to  the  gir- 
dle, (Ezek.  ix.  2,)  which  is  the 
present  mode  among  the  Per- 
sians and  the  Moors  of  Bar- 
bary.    (See  Inkhorn.) 

As  tables  were  unknown, 
the  paper,  or  other  substdnce 
written  upon,  was  laid  upon 
the  knees,  or  held  firmly  with 
the  left  hand. 

A  sealed  book  was  a  roll 
fastened  together  by  a  band 
or  string,  and  a  seal  affixed  to 
the  knot.   (Isa.  xxix.  11.) 

Book  of  thb  oenbratiom 
(Gen.  v.  1.  Matt  i.  1)  signifies 
the  genealogical  history  or 
records  of  a  family  or  nation. 

Book  of  the  livino,  (Ps. 
Ixix.  28,)  and  the  kindred 
phrase,  book  of  life,  (Rev. 
xxi.  27,)  are  supposed  to  allude 
to  the  genealogical  lists  or  re- 
gisters kept  by  the  Jews,  from 
which  the  names  of  the  dead 
were  erased.  (Isa.  iv.  3.)  The 
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ftfitness  and  force  of  the  figu- 
rative use  of  the  terms  is  mi£- 
ficiently  obrlous. 

Book  op  juDoacsMT.  (Dan. 
vii.  10.)  The  allusion  here  is 
probably  either  to  the  prac- 
tice of  opening  books  of  ac- 
count to  settle  with  servants 
or  labourers,  or  to  the  custom 
of  the  Persian  kings  to  have 
a  book  in  which  a  daily  record 
is  made  of  special  services 
performed  by  any  of  their 
subjects,  and  of  the  rewards 
which  were  given  to  the  indi- 
viduals. (EsUi.  vi.  1—3.) 

Book  of  thb  wars  of  the 
Lord,  (Num.  xzi.  14,)  Book 
OP  Jasher  or  the  riohtbous, 
(Josh.  z.  13,  and  2  Sam.  \.  18,) 
and  Book  op  the  Chroni- 
cles (or  annals)  of  the  kings 
of  Judah  and  Israel,  (1  Kings 
ziv.  19. 29,)  are  the  names  of 
ancient  writings  known  to 
the  Jews,  but  not  preserved  in 
the  sacred  canon. 

The  remark  of  the  wise 
man,  (Eccl.  xii.  12,)  on  the 
subject  of  making  books,  is 
supposed  to  amount  to  this  :— 
"  That  the  propensity  of  some 
men  to  collect  and  amass 
books  for  libraries  is  insatia- 
ble ;  that  it  is  a  business  to 
which  there  is  no  end;  the 
designation  of  one  leading  to 
that  of  another,  and  that  again 
of  another,  and  soon  intermin* 
ably ;  and  that  the  much  study 
connected  with  this  endless 
labour  and  '  weariness  of  the 
flesh'  may  render  its  votary  a 
fit  subject  of  the  admonition, 
that  Uhe  conclusion  of  the 
whole  matter,'  or  the  great 
end  of  life, '  is  to  fear  Gk>d  and 
keep  his  commandments.'" 
<See  Wbitino.) 

BOOTH.  (See  Garden.) 

BOUDER.  (See  Clothes.) 

BORROW.  (Ex.  xii.  35.) 
The  meaning  of  the  word 
here  translated  borrow  is 
oak,  and  does  not  imply  any 
promise  to  return. 

BOSOM.    CJohn   zili.  83.) 


EOT 

The  dress  of  the  Jewt  frafl 
such  as  allowed  them  to  carry 
within  a  fold  in  the  bosom  of 
the  robe  what  could  not  be  car- 
ried in  the  hand.  Hence  the 
exnressions  Isa.  xl.  11,  and 
Luke  vi.  3&  It  was  also  used 
to  denote  a  place  of  rest  and 
security.  Hence  the  term 
Abraham^a  bosom  is  figurar 
tively  spoken  of  as  the  abode 
of  Lazarus.  (Luke  xvi.  23^) 
No  name  awakened  such  as- 
sociations in  the  mind  of  a  Jew 
as  that  of  Abraham.  (Luke 
xiii.  2S.  John  viii.  33.  39.  67. 
Acts  xiii.  26.)  The  use  of  this 
term  (John  i.  18)  imfx>rts  also 
the  peculiar,  mysterious,  and 
perfect  unity  of  the  Father  and 
Son. 

BOSSES.  (Job  IV.  26.)  The 
prominent  or  projecting  parts 
of  the  buckler,  and  of  course 
the  thickest  and  strongest 

BOTTLE.  (Gen.  xxi.  14.) 
Ancient  bottles  were  made  of 
the  skins  of  animals,  which 
were  properly  dressed  for  the 
purpose.  The  openings  of  the 
skin  were  closed,  except  at 
the  neck,  through  which  the 
liquor  was  to  be  received  and 
discharaed,  and  which  was 
fasteneaby  a  string  like  a  bag 

The  following  is  copied  from 
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•  fragment  of  the  AntiquHiefl 
of  Herculaneum*  and  repre- 
aente  a  yoxms  woman  pouring 
wine  irom  a  Doule  into  a  cup. 

They  were  of  course  of  dif- 
ferent sizes,  as  the  skins  of 
kids,  goats,  or  oxen  might  be 
used.  Bruce  describes  par- 
ticularly a  bottle  which  he 
.  saw  in  Arabia,  made  in  this 
'  manner,  of  an  ox-skin,  which 
would  hold  sixty  gallons,  and 
two  of  which  were  a  load  for 
a  camel. 

Our  missionaries  in  eastern 
countries  frequently  speak  of 
the  goat-skins  and  leathern 
bottles  in  which  they  carry  wa- 
ter in  their  journeys.  Where 
the  travelling  is  rough,and  the 
vessels  likely  to  strike  against 
each  other,  they  are  made  of 
the  safest  materials  that  can 
be  found.  The  skins  or  bottles 
used  for  new  wine  were  of 
the  freshest  and  most  flexible 
kind,  in  order  that  they  might 
the  better  endure  the  process 
of  fermentation.  (Matt.  ix.  17.) 

The  effect  of  smoke  on  a 
akin-bottle  would  be  to  black- 
en and  shrivel  iL  (Ps.cxix.83.) 

BOW.    (SeeARMOUB.) 

Bow.  A  posture.  (Gen. 
zxxvii.  10.)  To  bow  down 
one's  self  is  expressive  of 
great  reverence  and  humility. 
(Gen.  xxiv.  26.  4a  1  Kings  i. 
63,  and  ii.  19.)  It  was  a  com- 
mon mode  of  salutation  in  the 
east  to  kneel  upon  one  knee, 
aiui  bow  the  head  until  it 
touched  the  ground.  (See 
Pbatsb.) 

It  is  still  the  custom  in  many 
eastern  nations  fur  subjects  to 
kneel  before  the  throne  of  the 
king,  and  bow  their  heads 
slowly,  till  thev  touch  the 
earth.  Sir  William  Jones, 
in  his  history  of  Nadir  Shah, 
says,  that  as  Nadir  approach- 
ed!, the  people  bowea  their 
heads  with  shame,  and  touch- 
ed the  earth  with  the  forehead 
of  humiliation. 

BOWELS.  (1  Kings  ill.  26.) 
10* 
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This  terra  is  used  by  the  •»• 
cred  writers  evidently  in  a 
figurative  sense,  for  auctions 
or  emotions  of  the  heart.  (Col. 
iii.  12.  1  John  iii.  17.) 

BOX  TREE.  asa.  xli.  19.) 
An  evergreen,  whose  perfect 
proportions,  l)eauty  of  loliago, 
and  utility  might  illustrate 
the  prosperity  and  grace 
which  God  would  bestow  on 
Zion.    (Isa.  Ix.  13.) 

BOZRAH,  ((Jen.  xxxvi.  33,) 
called  by  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans Bostra.  was  situated 
about  twenty-four  miles  south- 
east of  Eilrei.  It  is  often  men- 
tioned in  the  Scriptures  as 
the  chief  city  of  Edom.  (Isa. 
xxxiv.6,andlxiii.l.  Jer.xlviii. 
^,  and  xlix.  13.  22.  Amos  i. 
12.)  It  is  called  by  Jeremiah 
a  city  of  the  Moabites,  and  it 
was  probably  taken  from  Am- 
mon  by  the  Edomites,  and 
again  from  the  Edomites  l^ 
the  Moabites.  As  it  was  situ- 
ated upon  the  confines  of  seve- 
ral countries  who  were  often 
at  war  with  each  other,  these 
changes  were  likely  to  hap- 
pen. It  is  now  the  lareest 
city  in  that  district,  and  nas 
been  celebrated  as  a  strong- 
hold of  the  Nestorians. 

The  prophecies  respecting 
this  place,  some  of  whidi  are 
citea  above,  are  amons  the 
most  wonderful  and  suDlime 
on  record. 

BRACELET.  (Gen.  xxiv. 
30.)  An  ornament  (chain  or 
clasp)  worn  on  the  arm. 
Among  eastern  princesses  it 
is  a  badge  of  royalty,  and  was 
probably  regarded  as  such  in 
the  time  of  I)avid.  (2  Sam.  L 
10.)  The  royal  bracelet  was 
of  much  richer  materials,  and 
was  worn  above  the  elbow; 
the  common  bracelet  was 
worn  on  the  wrist.  (Ezek. 
xvi.  11.) 

BRANCH.   (Ps.  civ.  12.) 

This  word  is  often  figuratively 

used  by  the  sacred  writers. 

(Ps.  Izxx.  15.   John  xv.  6»  6,) 
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«Bd  is  also  one  of  the  titles 
of  the  Messiah.  (Isa.  xi.  1, 
nomp.  with  Isa.  liii.  2.  Zech. 
Hi.  8,  and  vi.  12.)  The  femily 
of  Jesse  is  represented  under 
the  fieure  of  the  stoclc  of  a 
tree^  nrml/  rooted;  and  the 
coming  of  Christ  from  the 
seed  of  David  is  represented 
as  the  shooting  forth  of  a 
branch,  which  is  here  called, 
by  way  of  distinction  and 
eminence, « THE  BRANCH ;' 
for  it  may  well  be  said 
that  Christ,  even  in  his  com- 
mon nature,  far  surpassed 
all  the  house  of  David,  in 
ihe  dignity,  power,  and  glory 
both  of  his  person  and  office. 

BRASS.  (Gen.  iv.  5».)  The 
composition  which  we  call 
brass  was  invented  as  late  as 
tile  thirteenth  century.  That 
which  is  called  brass  in  the 
sacred  writings  was  probably 
what  we  call  copper.  It  was 
used  for  a  variety  of  purposes 
about  the  temple,  and  also  for 
letters,  (Judg.  xvi.  21.  2Eincs 
XXV.  7,)  armour,  (1  Sam.  xvii. 
&6,)  and  musical  instruments. 
(I  Chron.  XV.  19.  1  Cor.  xiii.  1.) 
The  words  frnwa,  brazetif  &c. 
occurring  under  the  words 
A&Moos,  Altar,  Book,  &c. 
are  used  in  conformity  wiih 
the  common  English  transla- 
tion of  the  Bible,  and  not  with 
technical  accuracy. 

BRAZEN  SEA.    (See  La- 

▼KR.) 

BRAZEN  SERPENT.  (See 
Sbbpsnt.) 
BREAD.  (Gen.  xiv.ia)  The 
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some  that  the  kneadUig  ww 
done  upon  a  circular  piece  of 
leather,  such  as  is  now  used  la 
Persia,  and  which  would  be 
more  properly  called  a  knead> 
iag-heigi  as  it  draws  up  like 
ipsack,  in  the  manner 


represented  in  the  above  cut. 
Either  of  the  utensils  would 
be  easilv  transported.  Very 
simple  leaven  was  used  in 
the  dough.  The  loaves  were 
shaped  like  a  plate,  and  when 
leavened,  were  ordinarily  of 
the  thickness  of  one's  little 
finger.    (See  Table.) 

The  unleavened  bread  was 
very  thin,  and  was  broken, 
not  cut.  (Lam.  iv.  4.  Matt, 
xiv.  19;  XV.  36;  xxvi.  26.) 
It  has  been  said  that  the  thick- 
ness  or  thinness  of  the  loaves 
was  regulated  by  the  time 
thejr  were  to  be  kept;  that 
which  was  to  be  kept  longest 
being  made  thick, that  it  might 
retain  its  moisture.    This  is 
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1^  m^  denote  that  the  suflbr- 
ing  or  •orrow  and  the  shed- 
ding of  tears  had  become  as 
much  a  part  of  the  portion 
of  every  dar  as  one's  daily 
bread.  So  tae  bread  qf  vnck- 
edne88,(Pro\.  iv.l7,)  and  bread 
qf  deceitf  (Prov.  xx.  17.)  de- 
note not  only  a  living  or 
estate  obtained  by  fraud  and 
sint  but  that  to  do  wickedlv  is 
as  much  the  portion  or  a 
wicked  man's  life  as  to  eat 
his  daily  bread. 

Shbw-brbao  (Ex.  xzv.  90) 
was  unleavened  bread  pre- 
pared anew  every  Sabbath, 
and  presented  hot  on  the 
golden  table,  in  twelve  loaves 
of  a  square  or  oblong  shape, 
according  to  the  nimiber  of 
the  tribes  of  Israel.  Salt  and 
incense  were  presented  at  the 
same  time,  it  is  supposed 
that  the  loaves  were  placed 
either  in  two  piles  or  m  two 
rowS;  with  six  loaves  in  each, 
and  It  was  called  sheto-breadf 
or  bread  qf  the  face^  or  the 
bread  if  setting  before^  be- 
cause h.  stood  continually  be- 
fore the  Lord. 

The  old  loaves  were  re- 
moved every  Sabbath,  (Lev. 
xxiv.  8,)  and  as  a  general 
rule,  were  to  be  eaten  by  the 
priests  alone,  and  by  them 
only  in  the  court  of  the  sanc- 
tuary, a  Sam.  xzi.  1—6.  Matu 
xii.3,&c.) 

The  figure  below  represents 
the  commonly  received  im- 
pression respecting  the  shape 
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and  appearance  of  the  table 
of  Bhew-bread.  The  dotted 
lines  represent  the  ih)nt  row 
of  loaves;  the  residue  being 
concealed  by  these. 

BREAKFAST.  (See  Mbals.) 

BREASTPLATE.  1.  (Ex. 
xxviii.  15.)  A  part  of  the  offi- 
cial dress  of  the  Jewish  high- 
priest,  the  general  appearance 
of  which  IS  supposed  to  be 
given  in  the  cut  upon  the  ad- 
joining pase.  It  wae  a  piece 
of  embroidered  work,  about 
ten  inches  square,  and  made 
double  with  a  front  and 
lining,  so  as  to  answer  for  a 
pouch  or  bag.  It  was  adorned 
with  twelve  precious  stones, 
as  represented  in  the  cut  on 
the  following  page. 

Tlie  two  upper  corners  wisre 
fastened  to  the  ephod,  from 
which  it  was  not  to  be  loosed, 
(Ex.  xxviii.  28,)  and  the  two 
lower  corners  to  the  girdle. 
The  rings,  chains,  and  other 
fastenings  were  of  sold  or 
rich  lace.  It  was  called  the 
memorial^  (Ex.  xxviii.  12.  290 
Inasmuch  as  it  reminded  the 
priest  of  his  representative 
character  in  relation  to  the 
twelve  tribes;  and  it  is  else 
called  the  breastplate  of  judg- 
ment, (Ex.  xxviii.  15,)  perhape 
because  it  was  worn  by  him 
who  was,  instrumentally.  the 
fountain  of  justice  and  judg- 
ment to  the  Jewish  churcn. 
Others  think  it  is  because  Uie 
Urim  and  Thummim  were 
annexed  to  it.  (See  Urim  and 
Thubuom.) 

2.  (Eph.  vL  14.)  The  breast 
plate  was  also  that  article  of 
ancient  armour  which  jiroi 
tected  the  breast.  (See  ksu- 
Mc —  ^  '*-  iffurative  use  in 
tht  tbove  cited,  and 

all  lix.  17,  is  suA- 

Cii  iS. 

i  n.  xi.  3)  was  a 

bu  irial  among  the 

Je  le  size  of  theii 

br  luch  larger  than 

ou  (bund  among  the 
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raips  of  Babylon  are  a  foot 
«quare,  and  resemble  tile  ra> 
ther  than  brick.  They  were 
usually  hardened  by  the  heat 


of  the  sun,  although  kilnir 
were  not  unknown.  (2  Sam. 
xii.  31.  Jer.  xliii.  9.  Nah.  iii. 
14.)  It  if  said  that  the  mate. 
116 
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ikto  of  brick  and  mode  of 
flBanu&cuiring  them  have 
lately  been  discovered  in 
tome  ancient  monument,  by 
an  Italian  traveller. 

BRIDE,  BRIDEGROOM, 
BRIDE^HAMBER.  (See 
Marrxaob.) 

BRIDLE.    (See  Harnsss.) 

BRIGANDINE.  (Jer.  xlvi. 
4.)  Supposed  to  be  the  same 
with  the  habergeon  and  coat 
of  mail,    ^ee  Armour.) 

BRIMSTONE.  (Ps.  xi.  6.) 
A  well  known  mineral  sub- 
stance, exceedingly  inflamma- 
ble, and  when  bumingemits 
a  suffocating  smell.  We  are 
lold  that  the  cities  of  the  plain 
were  destroyed  br  a  rain  (or 
storm)  of  fire  and  brimstone, 
niere  is  nothing  incredible 
in  this,  even  if  we  suppose 
natural  agencies  only  were 
employed  in  it.  The  soil  in 
that  and  in  many  other  parts 
of  the  earth  is  such,  that  a 
violent  eruption  might  fill  the 
air  with  inflamed  substances, 
foiling  down  in  streams  of 
lk[uia  fire  upon  those  devoted 
cities.  The  word  is  often 
figuratively  used.  (Job  xviii. 
15.  Isa.  xxxiv.  9.)  Whether 
the  word  is  used  literally  or 
notj  in  the  passages  which  de- 
sonbe  the  future  sufferings  of 
the  wicked,  we  may  be  sure 
that  it  expresses  all  which  the 
hvman  mind  can  conceive  of 
excruciating  torment. 

BROTHER,  BRETHREN. 
(Gen.  iv.  2,  and  xlii.  la)  A 
term  wliich  properly  denotes 
the  nearest  consanguinity, 
that  is,  male  children  of  the 
same  jmrents,  as  in  the  texts 
above  cited;   but  sometimes 

Sersons  of  more  remote  kin- 
red,  or  of  the  same  nation, 
(Gen.  xiii.  a.  Esth.  x.  3.  Acts 
vii.  25. 37.  and  xiii.  26,>  or  even 
those  who  are  closely  united 
in  affection.  (2  Sam.  i.  26.)  In 
the  New  Testament  the  term 
ft  more  frequently  af^lied 
to  the  spiritual  relationship 
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wUch  the  true  followers  of 
Christ  sustain  to  him  and  to 
each  other.  (Matt.  xii.  sa 
Rom.  xiv.  10.  2The8S.  ii.  13.) 
BUCia.ER.  (See  Armour.) 
BUILDINGS.  (SeeDwBLL. 

IN08.) 

BUL.  (See  Month.) 
BLT.LS  OF  Bashan.  (Ps. 
xxii.  12.)  Bulls  in  the  rich 
pastures  of  Bashan,  being 
well  fed,  were  strong  and 
ferocious;  hence  they  are 
chosen  as  8vmU>ls  of  cruel 
and  persecuting  enemies.  (See 
Bashan.) 

BULRUSH.  (Isa.  xviii.  2.) 
A  species  of  reed,  which  is 
found  on  the  marshes  of  the 
Nile.  It  grows  to  the  height 
of  twelve  or  fifteen  feet.  The 
stalks  were  pliable,  and  capa- 
ble of  bein^  interwoven  very 
closely,  as  is  evident  from  its 
l)ein^  used  in  the  construction 
of  arks.  (Ex.  ii.  3.  5.)  It  was 
from  this  vegetable  that  the 
papyrus  was  derived,  whidi 
was  used  for  writing.  (See 
Book.)  It  was  made  of  the 
inside  bark,  which  was  cut 
into  strips,  and  the  edges  ce- 
mented  together  and  dried  in 
the  sun.  The  fact,  that  the  pa^ 
pyrus  was  used  for  food  when 
prepared  in  one  way,  and  for 
writing  when  prepared  in  an- 
other  way,  erolains  the  pas- 
sages in  which  the  eating  of 
books,  &c.  is  mentioned.  (Set, 
XV.  16.  Ezek.  iii.  1. 3.  Rev.  z. 
&— 10.  For  the  appearance  of 
the  bulrush,  see  a  beautiful 
engraving,  illustrating  that 
article,  in  Natural  Iustort 
OP  THE  Bible,  also  Youth** 
Fribno.  vol.  v.,  both  by  the 
Am.  S.  S.  Union.) 
BULWARK.  (See  War.) 
BURDEN.  (Hab.  i.  1.)  This 
word,  when  used  in  connex- 
ion  with  some  city  or  nation, 
(as  tlie  burden  if  Moab^  the 
hwden  cf  Nineeeh,  h^.)  ex- 

{tresses  the  disastrous  or  oa- 
amitous  import  of  the  pro 
phecy, 
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The  **  burden  ^  lh€  deuH 
of  the  ««o,"  (Babylon,)  the 
"  burden  qf  the  valley  qf  vi- 
tion,"  (Jerusalem,)  and  simi- 
lar expressions,  are  explain- 
ed by  their  subject  or  con- 
nexion. 

BURNINe.BUSH.(See 
Mosss.) 

BURNT43FFERING.  (See 
Sacrificb.) 

BURIAL,  BURY.  ((Jen. 
xxiii.  4.  Matt.  xxvi.  12.)  It 
was  customary  among  the 
Jews  for  the  children  or  near 
kindred  to  close  the  eyes  of 
the  dying,  (Gen.  xlvi.  4,)  and 
a  loud  and  general  wailing 
followed  the  decease,  (John 
xi.  19.  31.  33,)  and  continued 
many  days  after  burial.  The 
body  of  the  deceased  was 
washed  and  laid  out.  (Acts 
ix.  37.)  It  was  wrapped  in  folds 
of  linen  cloth,  and  the  head 
bound  around  with  a  napkin. 
It  is  said  that  Lazarus  was 
bound,  hand  and  footf  with 
grave  clUheSi  (John  xi.  44;) 
and  it  is  supposed  by  many 
that  each  limb  had  its  sepa- 
rate wrapper,  as  it  was  cus- 
tomary in  E^pt  to  wrap  even 
each  finger  m  a  separate  cloth 
or  band,  so  that  hundreds  of 
yards  of  cloth  are  often  un- 
wound from  one  of  their 
mummiet.  When  thus  bound 
around,  it  was  placed  on  a 
bier,  in  readiness  to  be  borne 
to  the  grave.  (See  Bibb,  Em- 
balm.) 

The  climate,  and  the  un- 
cleanness  which  was  con* 
iracted,  under  the  law,  from 
contact  with  a  dead  body,  or 
even  coming  into  the  same 
apartment  with  it,  would  natu- 
rally lead  to  the  custom  of 
early  interments.  In  Persia, 
we  are  told,  it  is  not  custom- 
ary to  keep  the  dead  over  two 
or  three  hours ;  and  the  Eu- 
ropean Jews  universally  bury 
their  dead  early.  There  were 
many  exceptions  in  this  re- 
•pect,  however.  The  practice 
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of  embalming  was  not  genentl 
among  the  Jews,  thouj^h  spice*, 
&c.  were  used  in  their  biulals. 
(2  Chron.  xvi.  14.  John  xix« 
40.)  Jacob  and  Joseph  (whose 
bodies  were  embalmed)  both 
died  in  Egypt,  where  the  art  of 
embalming  was  verv  skilfully 
practised.  In  Jacob's  case  we 
are  told,  that  Joseph  com- 
manded nis  servants,  the  phy* 
sicians,  to  embalm  his  father, 
and  then  he  was  placed  in  • 
coffin  in  Egypt.  And  thence 
his  body  was  carried  to  Mach- 
pelah,  in  Canaan,  and  buried. 
(Gen.  1. 2.  7, 8.)  Coffins  were 
used  in  Egypt  and  Babylon ; 
but  are  unknown  in  the  east* 


in  many  eastern  nations. 

An  English  missionarr  In 
the  East  Indies  speaks  of  nav- 
ing  seen  a  number  of  women 
and  girls  assenibled  to  lament 
over  the  grave  of  a  lad  who 
had  been  killed  by  a  wild 
buf&lo,  ten  days  before.  The 
mother  sat  on  the  earth  at  one 
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prirate.  (Gen.  zxiii.  4 ;  1. 13. 
JBdf .  viii.  32 ;  xvi.  31.  2  Sam. 
it «;  xxi.  14.  2  Kings  xxiii.  6. 
Jcr.  xxvi.  23.)  They  were  usu- 
ally selected  in  gardens,  (2 
Kings  xxi.  18.26.  John  xix.41,) 
or  fields,  (Gen.  xxiii.  11,)  or 
caves  in  the  sides  of  the  moun- 
tains, (2  Kings  xxiii.  16,  17,) 
or  in  rocks,  (Isa.  xxii.  16;) 
and  to  be  unburied  was  re- 
garded as  exceedingly  dis- 
graceful. (1  Sam.  xvii.  44—46. 
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2  Kings  ix.  10.  Ps.  cxli.  7.  Jer. 
Tiii.  2,  and  xxii.  19.)  The 
grave  was  called  the  house  or 
homeof  the  dead.  (Job  xxx. 
23.  Eccl.  xii.  5.)  The  burial 
places  were  usually  in  retired 
situations,  and  hence  we  re  the 
resort  of  demoniacs,  (Matt, 
viii.  28,)  and  were  usually 
without  the  city  walls,  but  not 
always.  (Josh.  xxiv.  30.  33. 
1  Sam.  XXV.  1 ;  xxviii.  3.  3 
Kings  xxi.  18.  2  Chron.  xvi. 


Sqndchra in  tiunektntar  PenepoU*^  m  Pertia. 
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Interior  of  a  sepiOeJut  in  JudtOt  with  the  ndia  of  a  body. 


14;  xxiv.  16;  xxxiii.aO.  Neh. 
111.  16.)  Though  solitary,  they 
were  selectea  with  reierence 
to  shade,  prospect,  &c.  (Gen. 
xxiii.  17;  xxxv.8.  1  Sam.  xxxi. 
13.) 

The  cuts  on  this  and  the 
preceding  page  represent  the 
general  appearance  of  east- 
ern tombs. 

The  desire  to  be  buried 
with  one's  kindred  was  very 
strong,  (2  Sam.  xix.  37 ;)  and 
it  is  remarkable  that  the 
Jews,  as  a  people,  in  all  their 
dispersions  and  sufferings,  re- 
tain an  ardent  desire  to  be 
buried  in  their  own  land. 


It  was  not  unusual  for  » 
single  family  to  have,  near 
their  dwelling  house,  a  small 
building,  without  door  or  win* 
dow,  built  of  stone  or  other 
durable  materials,  which  was 
called  the  sepulchral  house,  or 
family  mansion  for  the  dead. 
Dr.  Jowett  describes  them,  and 
says  they  are  not  uncommon 
in  eastern  nations  at  the  pre- 
sent day. 

It  is  supposed  by  travellers 
that  the  tombs  of  Joseph  and 
Joshua,  and  some  others  which 
were  hewn  in  rocks,  and  the 
location  of  which  is  minutely 
described  in  the  Bibloi  are 
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bearer,  (Neh.  i.  lU  It  being 

tiis  duty  to  fill  and  bear  the 
cup  or  drinking  vessel  to  the 
king.  The  chief  butler  had 
Lhe  charge  and  oversight  of 
the  rest.  (Gen.  xl.  2.) 

BUTTER.  (Gen.  xviii.  8.) 
As  this  word  is  used  in  the 
Scriptures,  it  probablv  means 
sour  or  coagulated  milk, 
which,  when  mingled  with 
water,  is  still  regarded  as  a 
very  e^reeable  and  refreshing 
beverat;e  by  eastern  nations. 
(Job  XX.  17.)  Their  butter, 
such  as  it  was,  might  havs 
been  sometimes  clarified  and 
preserved  in  jars,  as  at  the 
present  day  in  Asia,  and  when 
poured  out  resembles  rich  oiL 

The  figurative  expression  in 
Job  xxix.  6,  **Jtpa8?ud  my  stqpe 
with  btUterj"  denotes  prima- 
rily the  abundance  with  which 
the  patriarch  was  blessed ;  but 
it  is  also  supposed  by  some  to 
refer  to  the  great  quantities  of 
cream  which  his  herds  pro- 
duced,  and  which  were  trod-  " 
den  into  butter.  This  fanci- 
ful  interpretation  aside,  the 
passage  seems  to  be  self-ex- 
planatory; the  figurative  allu- 
sion to  butter  having  the  same 
force  and  effect  as  that  to  oil. 

The  place  of  butter,  as  a  ge- 
neral article  of  food  in  the 
East,  was  supplied  in  some 
measure  by  the  vegetable  oil 
which  was  so  abundant. 

Butter  was  made  by  pour- 
ing the  milk  into  a  goat-skin, 
and  then  shaking  or  treading 
it  to  and  fro,  in  a  uniform  di- 
rection, until  the  sepacatioa 
of  the  butter  took  place.  The 
butter  mentioned  in  Judg.  v. 
25,  was  probably  cream,  or  a 
preparation  of  which  cream 
was  a  component  part.  It  is 
not  improbable  that  the  bottle 
of  milk  was  no  other  than  a 
skin  which  she  had  been 
using  as  a  churn,  and  that  the 
refreshment  was  butter-milk, 
presented  in  the  richest  ves- 
sel that  ¥ra8  at  hand.   But^r- 
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milk  is  still  esteemed  a  most 
refreshing  beverage  by  tlie 
Arabs. 

Butter  and  honey  were  used 
together,  and  were  esteemed 
among  the  richest  productions 


BYT 

of  the  land.  And  travellers  ten 
us  that  the  Arabs  use  cream  or 
new  butter  mixed  with  honey 


as  a  principal  delicacy. 
BYTHLNIA.    (See    I 

NIA.) 


(See    BiTHY- 


CAI 
/^AB.  (See  MsAsmiBS.) 
Kj  CABINS,  (Jer.xxxvii.  16,) 
or  cells,  were  probably  niches 
or  apartments  within  the  dun- 
geon, for  the  separate  confine- 
ment of  prisoners.    The  idea 
conveyed  is,  that  the  prophet 
suffered  the  most  severe  and 
loathsome  imprisonment. 
C-ffiSAR.  (See  Cesar,) 
C^SAREA.  (SeeCESAREA.) 
CJESAREA-PHILIPPI.  (See 
Cesarea-Philippl) 

CAIAPHAS  (John  xi.  49.  51) 
was  the  high-priesl  of  the 
Jews  at  the  time  of  our  Sa- 
viour's trial.  The  office  was 
formerly  held  for  life,  but  at 
^dLbia  time  it  was  filled  and  va- 
*lilt6d  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
Eloman  government. 

The  wonderful  miracle  of 
raising  Lazarus  from  the  dead 
convinced  many  of  the  Jews 
that  Christ  was  sent  from  God : 
and  the  Pharisees,  alarmed 
at  the  increase  of  his  follow- 
ers, summoned  a  council,  and 
pretended  that  their  liberties 
were  in  danger ;  that  the  Ro- 
mans would  become  jealous 
of  them,  and  that  their  de- 
struction was  inevitable  If 
something  was  not  done  at 
once  to  check  his  progress. 
Caiaphas  was  a  member  of 
the  council,  and  expressed  his 
decided  opinion  in  favour  of! 
putting  Jesus  to  death,  as  the 
only  way  of  saving  the  nation 
from  the  evils  which  his  suc- 
cess would  bring  upon  them,  i 
His  language  was— "Ye  know  I 
nothing  at  all ;  nor  consider 
that  it  is  expedient  for  us  that 
one  man  should  die  for  the 
pUf  and  that  the  whoU , 
'ion  perish  not."  ' 
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This  counsel  was  wicked 
and  unjust  in  the  highest  de- 
gree ;  but  as  there  was  no  of 
fence  charged,  it  seemed  the 
only  plausible  excuse  for 
putting  Christ  to  death.  The 
nigh-priest's  language  on  this 
occasion  was  prophetic,though 
he  did  not  intend  it  so.  He 
was  a  wicked  man,  but  the 
Spirit  of  Grod  made  use  of  him 
to  declare  the  divine  pur- 
poses, and  as  he  was  high<- 
priest,  all  his  declarations 
were  clothed  with  authority. 

The  evangelist,  in  giving  an 
account  of  this  extraordinary 
occurrence,  enlarges  on  the 

Erophetic  language  of  the 
igh-priest,  and  shows  the  ex- 
tent and  blessedness  of  the 
dispensation  of  mercy  through 
Jesus  Christ.  Nothing  of  this, 
however,  was  in  the  mind  or 
the  cruel  and  bigoted  high- 
priest. 

After  Christ  was  arrested, 
he  was  arraigned  before  Caia- 
phas, and  an  effort  was  made 
to  produce  false  testimony 
sufiicient  for  his  condemna- 
tion. This  expedient  failed, 
for  though  two  persons  ap- 
peared to  testify,  they  did  not 
agree,  and  at  last  Caiaphas 
put  our  Saviour  himself  upon 
oath,  that  he  should  sav  whe- 
ther he  was  indeed  Christ,  the 
Son  of  (Jod,  or  not. 

The  answer  was  of  course 
in  the  affirmative,  and  was  ac- 
companied with  a  declaration 
of  his  divine  power  and  ma- 
jesty. The  high-priest  pre- 
tended  to  be  greattv  grieved 
at  what  he  considered  the 
blasphemy  of  our  Saviour's 
pretensions,  and  forthwith  ap* 
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pealed  to  his  enraged  enemies 
to  say  if  this  was  not  enough. 
They  answered  at  once  that 
he  deserved  to  die,  and  then, 
In  the  very  presence  of  Caia- 
phas,  and  without  any  re- 
Kraint  from  him,  they  fell  up. 
on  their  guiltless  victim  with 
insults  and  injuries. 

As  Caiaphas  had  no  power 
to  inflict  the  punishment  of 
death,  Christ  was  taken  from 
him  to  Filate,  the  Roman  go- 
▼ernor,  (John  xviii.  28,)  that 
his  execution  might  be  duly 
ordered.    (See  Annas.) 

CAIN.  (Gen.  iv.  1.)  The  first- 
t}orn  of  Adam  and  Eve,  and, 
ol  course,  the  first-born  of  the 
human  race.  He  was  also  the 
first  murderer,  and  the  victim 
of  his  malice  wais  his  own  bro- 
ther. (See  Abbl.)  He  was  in- 
stigated to  this  violence  by 
envy;  his  brother's  ofiferin^ 
having  been  accepted  by  God, 
while  his  own  was  refused. 
(te  this  account  he  became 
dejected  and  angry,  and  the 
Lord  inquired  of  him  why  he 
indulged  these  sinful  feelings. 
If  he  would  do  well,  as  Abel 
had  done,  he  would  be  equally 
accepted ;  and  if  not,  the  sin 
must  be  upon  his  own  head. 
Certainly  he  had  no  cause  of 
anger  towards  Abel,  who  was 
mm.  ready  to  acknowledge 
nim  as  his  elder  brother,  and 
to  yield  to  him  all  the  privi- 
leges of  birthrighL  The  ex- 
pMUilation  was  of  no  avail. 
They  were  together  in  the 
fiej^  and  Cain  took  his  life. 

When  the  inquiry  was  put 
to  him,  where  his  brother  Abel 
was,  Cain  evaded  the  ques- 
tion, saying,  *^Am  I  my  bro- 
ther'a  keeper  V^  But  the  Lord, 
as  if  to  express  the  greatness 
of  his  crime,  (Gen.  iii.  13,)  re- 
plied, "What  hast  thou 
DONB 1  The  voice  qf  thy  bro- 
ther's blood  crieth  unto  me 
from  the  ground,"  where  it  was 
shed,  or  where  the  body  was 
kmried;  and  the  dreadful  seu- 
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tence  was  immediately  passed 
upon  him  which  doomed  him 
to  fruitless  toil,  and  to  the  life 
of  a  fugitive  and  vagabond. 
Thus  was  he  l^nished  from 
society,  (the/ace  of  the  earthy 
and  from  the  favour  of  (too. 
The  miserable  man  seemed 
conscious  for  a  moment  of  the 
enormity  of  his  guilt.  He  ex- 
claimed, "  My  punishment  i§ 
greater  than  I  can  bear^"  or 
(as  it  may  be  rendered)  my 
iniquity  is  greater  than  that  ft 
may  be  forgiven ;  and  he  was 
afraid  that  when  it  was  known 
what  an  abandoned  outlaw  he 
was,  he  would  be  killed  by 
any  one  that  should  find  him. 
To  prevent  this,  God  not  only 
threatened  an  extraordinary* 
punishment  upon  any  one 
who  should  kill  him,  but,  as 
we  suppose,  he  distinguished 
him  from  all  other  men  by 
some  visible  mark  or  token, 
so  that  whoever  met  him 
should  know,  at  once,  who  he 
was.  Several  commentator8» 
maintain  that  this  mark  or 
token  was  designed  to  assure 
Cain  himself  of  his  personal 
safety,  and  not  to  point  him 
out  to  others. 

The  unhappy  man  left  his 
home,  and  took  up  his  abode 
in  the  land  of  Nod,  a  country 
east  of  Eden,  where  his  family 
increased,  and  where  he  found- 
ed a  city.    (See  Nod.) 

CAKE.  (1  Kings  xvii.  13; 
xix.  6.)  The  cake  was  made 
of  common  dough,  with  or 
without  leaven.  Sometimes  it 
was  kneaded  with  oil,  and 
sometimes  only  rubbed  over 
or  anointed  with  it.  (Ex. 
xxix.  2,)  and  baked  in  flat 
pieces  of  the  thickness  of  a 

Elate  upon  the  hot  sand  or 
ricks.  (Gen.  xviii.  6.)  Other 
utensils  were  used.  (Lev,  ii.  1. 
4, 5.  7.)  «  The  cake  not  turn- 
ed'* (Has.  vii.  8)  is  a  figurative 
expression,  illustrating  the 
mixture  of  truth  and  idolatry, 
(Jews  and  (Hntiles  among  the 
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Bphnimites,)  by  dough  baked 
on  one  side  only,  and  there- 
fore  neither  dousn  nor  bread. 

Among  the  Bedouins  the 
dough  is  flattened  into  thin 
calces,  and  balced  immediate- 
It,  either  on  the  coals  or  in  a 
Bhallow  earthen  vessel,  like  a 
frying-pan,  or  perhaps  only  a 
flat  iron  plate  laid  upon  a  few 
stones,  and  a  fire  kindled  un- 
derneath. (Lev.  ii.  6.) 

In  Persia  convex  iron  plates 

are  often  used,  but  in  either 

troy  the  bread  was  so  very 

thin  that  it  was  quickly  baked. 

The  Arabs  around  mount  Car- 
— 1  *._, u  -_, ^g 

or 
,ed 
■) 

ng 
or 
ex. 
sa. 
all 
It 
nd 
lor 
ia. 
Its 

an  article  of  Syrian  ^com- 
merce. It  grows  about  two 
feet  in  heighi,  is  very  fragrant, 
and  resembles  common  cane. 
CALEB  (Num.  xiii.  6)  was 
the  son  of  Jephunneh,  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah.  When  the  Is- 
raelites, on  their  passage  from 
E^t  to  Canaan,  had  arrived 
at  tne  wilderness  of  Faran, 
Moses  was  instructed  by  Je- 
hovah to  send  twelve  men, 
one  from  each  of  the  tribes,  as 
explorers,to  visit  the  promised 
land,  and  ascertain  its  situa- 
tion and  fertility ;  the  number 
and  character,  as  well  as  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the 
population,  and  bring  them 
a  report.  Caleb  and  Joshua 
were  among  the  twelve ;  and 
after  making  the  tour,  which 
occupied  forty  days,  they  re- 
turned to  the  Israelites,  bring. 
ing  with  them,  as  they  were 
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diiectsd  to  do,  lome  of  tha 
richest  products  of  the  aoilf 
which  were  both  the  evidence 
and  sample  of  its  fertility. 
They  all  agreed  that  the  land 
was  exceedingly  fruitful,  but 
ten  of  the  exploring  party  ro- 
presented  the  inhabitants  as 
very  numerous  and  gigantic 
in  stature.  Caleb  saw  the  dis- 
courag[ing  effect  of  this  repre- 
sentation on  the  people,  and 
proposed  to  them  to  go  up  at 
once  and  take  possession  of 
the  laud,  assuring  them  of 
their  ability  to  do  it.  He  was 
confident  that  God  would  be 
iiftithAil  to  his  promise,  how- 
ever numerous  and  formidable 
might  be  their  opposers. 

The  ten  persisted  in  their 
discouraging  representations ; 
until  the  people,  filled  with 
fears  and  discontents,  were 
resolved  to  abandon  the  ai> 
tempt,  and  they  and  their 
adherents  were  upon  the 
point  of  revolting  from  Moses 
and  Aaron,  and  putting  them- 
selves under  a  new  leader,  to 
return  to  bondage  in  Egypt. 
At  this  crisis,  Caleb  and 
Joshua,  grieved  at  the  folly 
and  madness  of  the  people, 
repeated  the  assurance  that 
the  land  was  an  ezceedine 
food  land,  and  in  beauty  aad 
fertility  all  which  had  bean 

{)romised ;  that  if  they  would 
ollow  Ood's  directions,  and 
go  forward  fearlessly  in  his 
strength,  they  would  easily 
subdue  the  inhabitants,  and 
obtain  complete  possession  of 
their  territory.  So  excited 
were  the  people,  however,  by 
the  representations  of  the  ten 
others  of  the  party,  that  they 

E reposed  to  stone  Joshua  and 
'aleb.  This  conduct  was  so 
displeasing  to  Ood,  that  he 
caused  every  Israelite  who 
was  over  twenty  years  of  age, 
except  Caleb  and  Joshua,  to 
die  in  the  wilderness,  and  be* 
fore  they  came  to  the  promised 
land,    rorty-five  years  afiei- 
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wards,  when  the  conmiest 
was  completed  and  the  land 
apportioned  among  the  tribes, 
Cfaleb,  being  then  eighty-five 

giars  of  ^e,  applied  to  Joshua 
r  his  share,  reminding  him 
of  the  promise  of  God,  by 
which  he  and  Joshua  were  ex- 
cepted from  the  general  curse 
of  the  people.  He  testified  to 
the  faithfulness  and  kindness 
of  (Jod  in  preserving  his  life 
and  health  in  a  remarkable 
degree  until  that  time,  and 
proposed  to  take,  as  his  share 
of  the  land,  Kirjath-arba,  the 
stronghold  of  the  ^ants,  and 
the  centre  of  their  fortifica- 
tions. His  request  was  grant- 
ed, and  he  accordingly  at- 
tacked and  subdued  Kirjath- 
arba,  and  thence  proceeded 
to  Kirjath-sepber,  another 
stronghold,  afterwards  called 
Debir.  Here  he  proposed  to 
give  his  daughter  Achsah  in 
marriage  to  the  man  who 
•hoold  capture  the  city.  His 
nephew,  Othniel,  undertook 
the  enterprise  and  succeeded, 
and  received  the  promised 
reward.  Caleb's  possessions 
were  called  by  his  name. 
(Nam.  xiii.  and  xiv.  Josh.  xiv. 
and  XY.  1  Sam.  xxx.  14.) 

There  are  two  other  (>er8ons 
of  the  same  name  mentioned, 
a  Chron.  ii.  la  50.) 


CALF.   (Gen.  xviii.  7.)   A 

tied  calf  was  regarded  bv 

the  Jews  as  the  choicest  ani- 


mal food.  (1  Sam.  xxviii, 
Amosvi.4.  Luke  xv.  23.)  The 
allusion  in  Jer.  xxxiv.  18,  is  to 
an  ancient  custom  of  ratifying 
a  contract  or  covenant,  in  the 
observance  of  which  an  ani- 
mal was  slain  and  divided, 
and  the  parties  passed  be- 
tween the  parts,  signifying 
their  willingness  to  be  so  di- 
vided themselves,  if  they  fail- 
ed to  perform  their  covenant. 
(Gen.  XV.  9, 10. 17.) 

Calf,  moltbn   (Ex.  xxxii. 
4,)   was  kn  idol  god  prepared 
m  Aaron,  in  compliance  with 
11» 
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the  reqnept  of  the  children  of 
Israel,  who  had  become  impa- 
tient of  the  absence  of  Moses, 
and  desired  some  visible  im- 
age or  representation  of  the 
Deity.  (See  Aaron.)  It  was 
probably  made  of  wood,  and 
thickly  overlaid  with  gold. 

The  golden  calves  of  Jero- 
boam (1  Kings  xii.  28)  were 
objects  of  worship  set  up  by 
that  king  in  the  land  of  Israeli 
to  prevent  the  ten  tribes  from 
resorting  to  Jerusalem  to  wor- 
ship, ana  so  more  eflFectually  to 
separate  them  from  the  house 
of  David.  One  of  the  idols 
was  in  Dan  and  the  other  in 
Bethel,  the  two  extremes  of 
his  kingdom.  It  is  supposed 
this  wicKed  king  had  become 
acquainted  with  the  forms  and 
objects  of  idolatrous  worship 
while  he  dwelt  in  Egypt.  (1 
Kings  xi.  40.)  His  sin  is  al- 
most always  mentioned  when- 
ever his  name  is  used.  (Sea 
Jbroboam.) 

Calves  of  our  lips  (Hos. 
xiv.  2)  is  a  figurative  expres- 
sion, signifying  the  fruits  of 
our  lips,  or  our  offerings  of 

us  the  in- 

ju  let  re- 

qu  >raise8 

an  }od  at 

th  ps.  in- 

st4  :rifice. 
(B 

I  Amos 
vi  ies  of 
Bt  imrodi 
an  }  same 
wl  )  Can- 
ru  nd  the 
Ct  lodem 
til  on  the 
eaoi.  uuuK.  ui  »Mc  A  i(triv,  oppo- 
site to  Babylon,  and  was  a 
place  of  commercial  Import* 
ance. 

CALTARY  (Luke  xxlll.  33. 

called    Qolgothoj  John  zix. 

17)  was  the  name  given  to  a 

slight  elevation  north  of  the 

126 
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ancient  city  of  Jerusalem,  per- 
haps half  a  mile  distant  from 
the  temple.  The  spot  is  with- 
in the  walls  of  the  modern 
city.  It  was  called  Golgotha, 
or  tfie  place  (f  a  skull,  either 
firom  its  shape,  or  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  it  was  the 
usual  place  of  executing  crimi- 
nals. To  the  mind  of  the 
Christian  the  associations  of 
the  place  are  peculiarly  inte- 
resung  and  sacred,  for  it  was 
here  that  the  blood  of  Jesus, 
was  shed ;  that  blood  which 
cleanseth  from  all  sin.  (See 
Selumuil,  chap,  zi.,  and  Map 
OF  Jbrusalbm,  both  by  the 
Am.  S.  S.  Union.) 

CAMEL.  (Matt,  xziii.  21) 
A  well-known  and  highly  use- 
fhl  animal  in  eastern  coim- 
tries,  and,  by  the  law  of  Moses, 
unclean.  (Lev.  xf.  4.  Deut. 
xiv.  7.)  He  is  usually  six  or 
seven  feet  in  height,  and  is 
exceedingly  docile  and  pa- 
tient of  labour.  His  feet  are 
constructed  with  a  tough  elas- 
tic sole,  which  prevents  them 
fh>m  sinking  in  the  sand.  He 
has  upon  the  back  one,  and 
sometimes  two.  humps  or  pro- 
tuberances, which  yield  to 
pressure,  and  form  a  sort  of 
saddle,  on  which  his  burden 
is  laid.  (Isa.xxx.6.)  Within 
his  Dody  is  a  cavity,  divided 
into  little  apartments  or  cells, 
that  fill  when  the  animal 
drinks,  which  usually  occu- 
pies him  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
and  this  supply  serves  him 
for  twenty  or  thirty  days, 
while  he  traverses  the  desert. 
His  food  is  coarse,  as  leaves, 
twicrs,  thistles,  kc.  &c.  These 
qualities  all  combine  to  adapt 
the  animal  to  the  countries  he 
inhabits,and  to  the  services  re- 
quired of  him.  He  is  perhaps 
more  surefooted  than  the  ass, 
more  easily  supported,  and 
capable  of  an  incomparably 
greater  burden.  Hence  the 
people  of  the  east  call  the 
«amel  the  Umd-ah^   He  can 
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carrv  a  burden  of  six  or  ei^t 
hundred  pounds,  at  the  rate  of 
thirty  miles  a  day;  and  on 
short  journeys,  ten  to  twelve 
hundred  pounds;  and  there  is 
one  species  of  the  camel  that 
will  travel  one  hundred  miles 
a  day.  Chains  and  other  trap- 
pings, useful  or  ornamentalj 
were  sometimes  fastened  to 
the  camePs  neck.  (Judg.  viii. 
21.  26.)  The  flesh  and  milk 
are  used  for  food,  and  the  halTf 
which  is  short  and  softer  than 
that  of  the  ox  kind,  is  useful 
for  garments.  (Matt.  iii.  4. 
See  Camel's  HAm.) 

The  ordinary  life  of  the  ca. 
mel  is  from  thirty  to  fifty 
years.  Camels  were  formerly 
among  the  chief  possessions 
of  the  wealthy.  (Caen.  xiL  16; 
XXX.  43 ;  xxxvii.  26.  Judg.  vi. 
5,  and  vii.  12.  1  Sam.  xxx.  17. 
1  Kings  X.  2.  1  Chron.  v.  21. 
2Chron.  xiv.  15.  Job  i.  3,  and 
xlii.  12.  Isa.  xxx.  6.) 

The  expression  in  MatL 
xix.  24,  is  figurative,  denoting 
something  beyond  human 
power.  The  same  form  of  ex- 
pression is  used  among  the 
Malays  and  by  the  rabbins  in 
respect  to  the  elephant.  Ano- 
ther figurative  expression  oc- 
curs (Matt,  xxiii.  24)  in  which 
the  inconsistency  of  the 
scribes  and  Pharisees  (who 
attended  to  the  most  unim- 
portant ceremonies  of  thefa* 
religion,  while  they  were  un- 
just, unmerciful,  and  faith- 
less) is  compared  to  one  who 
should  very  carefully  strain 
out  (not  at)  a  gnat  or  other 
small  insect  from  the  liquor 
he  was  about  to  drink,  and 
yet  leave  in  the  vessel,  to  be 
swallowed,  an  animal  as  large 
as  a  camel.   (See  Drink.) 

Travellers  sometimes  throw 
over  the  camel,  upon  the  top 
of  his  burden,  a  pair  of  pan- 
niers, in  which  they  ride,  one 
on  either  side.  A  covered  boX| 
like  a  carriage  body,  is  some- 
1  times  hung  upon  the  animal 
126 
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in  the  same  manner,  and  in 
these  females  may  ride  and 
be  sheltered  from  the  heat. 
(Gen.  xxiv.  64.)  It  is  easy  to 
see  how  Rachel  might  have 
concealed  her  father's  idols. 
(Gen.  xzxi.  34.)  The  camel  is 
said  to  choose  ruinous  and 
desolate  places  for  his  habi- 
tations, and  hence  the  force 
of  the  prophetic  language  re- 
specting lUbbah,  (Ezek.  xxv. 
5;)  though  the  prophecy  would 
be  abundantly  verified  if  the 
place  should  merely  become 
»  stopping  place  for  caravans. 

The  cut  represents  a  large 
bound  hamper  or  pannier,  like 
a  roofed  cradle,  with  back, 
head,  and  sides  like  an  easy 
chair.  Folds  of  carpeting  or 
other  thick  stuff  are  si)read 
upon  the  back  of  the  animal, 
for  the  hamper  to  rest  upon, 
and  the  conveniences  of  tra- 
velling are  carried  in  the  bas- 
ket, or  apartment  underneath 
the  traveller.  (See  Dboms- 
DAKT.  See  also  Youth's 
PftiBMD,  vol.  ii.,  and  Naturax. 
Bistort  op  thb  Biblb,  article 
Cambl,  both  by  the  Am.  S.  S. 
Union.) 

Camel's  Hair  (Matt  iii.  4) 
was  made  into  cloth.  (2  Kings 
L&  Zech.xiiL4.)  Sometimes 
tlM  fabric  was  wrought  of  the 
flneft  and  softest  part  of  the 
hair,  and  was  then  a  very 
rtek  mad  Inxorioiit  article  of 


dress.  A  coarser  kind  w» 
used  for  the  covering  of  tents, 
and  for  the  upper  garment* 
of  shepherds  and  camel- 
drivers.  Travellers  tell  us 
that  modern  dervises  wear 
cloth  of  this  kind,  and  also 
leathern  girdles.  We  know 
that  John  the  Baptist's  rai- 
ment was  of  this  kind,  for  it 
is  put  in  opposition  to  soft 
raiment.  (Matt.  xi.  8.  Luke 
vii.  25.) 

CAM£L£ON«  (See  Chame- 
leon.) 

CAIVIP.  (Ex.xvi.l3.)  This 
term  is  frequently  used  in  re- 
ference to  the  movements  of 
the  children  of  Israel,  and 
many  passages  of  the  Leviti- 
cal  law  relate  to  things  that 
are  to  be  done  within  or  with- 
out the  camp. 

The  form  of  encamping  iB 
particularly  prescribed  in 
Num.  ii.  The  tabernacle, 
which  was  the  abode  of  the 
glorious  Leader  of  the  peo* 
pie,  occupied  the  centre,  and 
nearest  to  this  were  the 
tents  of  the  L^ites,  who  were 
intrusted  with  the  jprincinal 
care  of  it.  (Num.  iii.)  The 
whole  body  of  the  people,  em* 
bracing  upwards  of  600,000 
fiehtin^  men,  besides  women 
and  children,  were  formed  in 
four  divisions,  three  tribes 
constituting  a4livision,  so  that 
the  tabernacle  was  enclosed 
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in  a  hollow  square.  Each  of 
these  divisions  had  a  standard, 
as  well  as  each  tribe,  and  each 
of  the  lar^e  family  associa* 
tions  of  which  the  tribes  were 
composed.  Each  tribe  had  its 
captain  or  commander  as- 
signed b^  God's  direction. 

The  view  of  such  a  mass  of 
people  maintaining  the  most 
perfect  order  and  subordina- 
tion, might  well  excite  the 
admiration  of  the  beholder. 
(Num.  xxiT.  a— 5.) 

CAMPHIRE.  (Sol.  Song  i. 
14,  and  iv.  13.)  A  plant  of 
great  beauty  and  fragrance. 
U  grows  in  Egypt  and  other 


countries  of  thd  east^  and  is 
called  alhenna.  This  cat  is 
from  a  drawing  taken  by  a 
French  traveller  in  Efflrnt. 
The  flowers  are  clustered  like 
the  lilac,  and  the  leaves,  when 
dried  and  pulverized,  make 
an  orange  dye,  with  which  the 
females  stain  their  hands  and 
feeL  What  we  call  camphor 
is  an  entirely  different  sub- 
stance. (See  Youth's  Friend, 
vol.  v., by  the  Am.S. S.Union.) 
CANA  OP  Oalilbb.  (John 
ii.  1.)  A  small  village  about 
fifleen  miles  north-west  of  Ti- 
berias, and  six  miles  north- 
east oir  Naxareth.  It  is  iwv 
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called EeferEenna;  launder 
the  government  of  a  Turkish 
officer,  and  contains  perhaps 
three  hundred  inhabitants, 
chiefly  Catholics.  It  was  in 
this  place  that  our  Saviour  per- 
(brnied  the  miracle  of  chang- 
ing water  into  wine,  and  the 
natives  pretend  to  show  the 
house  where  it  was  done,  and 
even  one  of  the  stone  water- 
pots.  Large  stone  pots  are 
found  there,  holding  from 
twenty  to  thirty  gallons. 
They  are  not  regarded  as  re- 
lics, for  the  ancient  use  of 
them  seems  to  be  unknown  to 
the  present  inhabitants. 
It  was  here  also  that  the 
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naanites,  when  their  land  was 
subdued,  and  its  inhabitants 
(the  HiviteSj  Jebusites,  8co.) 
were  cut  off  or  subjected  to 
heavy  tribute  by  the  Israel- 
ites, the  descendants  of  Shem ; 
and    afterwards,   when   the 
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scattered  remnants  of  their 
tribes  were  conquered  and 
exterminated  at  Tyre,  Thebes, 
Carthage,  &c.,  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  who  were  de- 
scended from  Japheth. 

Canaan,  land  of.  (Gen.  xii. 
5.)  The  country  inhabited  hy 
the  posterity  of  Canaan,  (see 
preceding  article,)  who  were 
hence  called  Canaanites,  and 
which  was  given,  by  God,  to 
the  children  of  Israel,  the 
posterity  of  Abraham,  as  their 
possession.  (Ex.  vi.  4.  Lev. 
XXV.  38.)  The  original  boun- 
daries  are  supposed  to  have 
been  mount  Lebanon  on  the 
north,  the  wilderness  of  Ara- 
bia (Shur,Paran.  and  Zin)  on 
the  south,  and  the  river  Jor- 
dan on  the  east.  On  the  west, 
their  possessions  extended  at 
some  points  to  the  margin 
of  the  Mediterranean.  Their 
boundaries  on  this  side  were 
partially    restricted    by  the 

Philistines,  who  held  the  low 
Ij^^^.  __^ ..:„  ., 

thi 
si( 
Isi 


made  on  their  march.  The 
natives  of  the  country  were. 
for  the  most  part,  subdued 
after  a  succession  of  severe 
struggles,  (Num.  xxxtii.  61— 
66,)  and  their  territory  was 
divided  among  the  tribes  and 
families  of  the  Israelites  ac- 
cording to  their  numbers. 
This  apportionment  was  made 
by  what  would  be  calle^  in 
modern  phrase,  a  boardf  of 
commissioners,  consisting  of 
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Elfuar  the  hlgh-prkiU  Jo. 
shsa,  and  the  twelve  chiefs 
of  the  tribes;  and  this  was 
done  in  such  a  way  that  each 
tribe  occupied  a  distinct  sec- 
tion, and  each  family  a  dis- 
tiiwt  lot,  so  that  eveiy  neigh- 
boarhood  was  made  up  of 
family  relations. 

The  accompanying  map 
shows  the  supposed  position, 
extent,  and  aivisions  of  the 
land  of  promise,  so  far  as 
they  can  be  ascertained  from 
the  sacred  history.  The  length 
from  north  to  south  was  less 
than  one  hundred  and  eighty 
miles,  and  the  width  did  not 
exceed  seventy-five  miles. 

The  expulsion  of  the  Ca- 
naanites  is  an  act  perfectly 
defensible,and  consistent  with 
the  strictest  principles  of  jus- 
tice. The  measure  of  their 
Iniquities  was  full.  (Lev.xviii. 
H  Ac.)  The  kind  of  judg- 
ment visited  upon  them  was 
much  more  strikingly  illus- 
trative of  the  power  and  pre- 
sence  of  God,  than  a  pesti- 
lence or  earthquake ;  and  the 
extermination  of  all  their  au- 
thority and  influence  was  ne- 
cessary to  prevent  the  Israel- 
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ites  from  being  seduced  into 
their  abominable  practices. 

The  possessions  of  the  Isra- 
elites were  extended  by  con- 
quest far  beyond  the  limits 
above  named,  and  in  the  time 
of  David  and  Solomon  they 
stretched  to  the  Euphrates 
and  Orontes  on  the  one  hand, 
and  to  the  remotest  confines 
of  Edom  and  Moab  on  the 
other,  and  embraced  upwards 
of  26,000  square  miles.  (1 
Kings  iv.  21.  2  Chron.  vlii.) 
The  population  varied  in  a 
like  proportion.  The  number 
of  the  Israelites  who  crossed 
the  Jordan  is  estimated  at 
52,000,000,  while  from  an  enrol- 
ment  made  for  David's  army, 
it  is  presumed  by  some  that 
the  population  must  have  ex- 
ceeded 5,000,000.  (See  Sblu- 
MiBL,  pp.  120, 121,  by  the  Am. 
S.  S.  Union.  See  also  article 
City.) 

The  following  table  pre- 
sents at  one  view  the  proprie- 
tors of  the  country  before  and 
after  the  Jewish  conquest,  and 
the  general  divisions  or  pro- 
vinces into  which  it  was  di- 
vided in  the  time  of  our  Sa- 
viour. 


t  Canaanitith 

Divmon. 
Stdonians,      -    •    • 
Iteknown,    •   •   • 
Periaitei,     .    •   • 
SuDe,  .   •   • 
Hirites,    -       .   - 


Israelite  Divition. 


Sonutn  Dunmom. 


flune, 

JriMuitea,  -  -  .  . 
Jkmorites,  Hittitn,  • 
PhnistiDO,  .  . 
MiMbitM,  .  •  . 
AnmoDites,  Gileid, 
Kingdom  of  Bashan, 


Tribe  of  Asher.  (In  Lebiuinn.)  > 

C  Nai>hH)i.  (North-west  of  \bb  l»keof  >npper  OalOce. 
I     (Tcumnret.)  \ 

Zebulon.  (Wort  of  Oenesraret)  l 

C  Isncbar.    (Valley  of  Ewlraelon  tnd  >Low«r  Galilee. 
)     mount  Tabor.)  > 

(Half  tribe  of  ManaMeh.    (Dor  and) 
(     Cfsarea.)  >9i 

Epbraim.  (Shechem  and  Samaria.)     ) 

BenjamiR.   (Jericho  and  Jerusalem.)  " 

Judah.    (Hebron  and  Judea  proper.) 
C  Simeon.   (South-weat  of  Judah,  Dan,  ' 
I     and  Joppo.) 

Reuben.  (Gilead  and  Heabbon.) 

Ammonites.  (Gilead.) 
5  Half  tribe  of  Manasseh.  (Golan  Ba- 
i    than.) 


Jvdeau 


Onead. 


Although  the  extent  and 
boundaries  of  these  divisions 
cannot  be  accurately  defined, 
the  bearings  of  the  chief 
towns  and  cities  from  each 


other,  and  from  Jerusalem, 
tl«e  capiul  of  the  country,  are 
•aUfXctorily  ascertained. 

As  to  Jerusalem  itself,  there 
is  no  more  doubt  of  its  ancient 
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loeatfoB  than  there  is  of  Rome 
or  Carthage;  and  there  is  not 
an  important  place  in  the 
whole  land  which  is  not  so 
connected  both  with  pro&ne 
and  sacred  history,  as  to  fur- 
nish an  unbroken  chain  of 
reference  to  iu  The  writings 
and  traditions  of  the  Jews, 
before  the  birth  of  Christ,  and 
the  writings  and  traditions 
both  of  his  friends  and  ene- 
mies  after  that  event,  would 
have  a  general  reference  to 

E laces  of  particular  interest 
1  the  history  of  the  nation 
and  in  that  of  individuals. 
And  eyen  the  efibris  of  pa- 
eans to  desecrate  the  most 
Ballowed  spots,  have  served 
only  to  perpetuate  the  remem- 
brance of  them. 

And  besides  all  this,  the 
land  of  promise  is  still  a  part 
of  our  earth.  The  hills  still 
stand  round  about  Jerusalem, 
as  they  stood  in  the  days  of 
David  and  of  Solomon.  The 
dew  falls  in  Hermon ;  the  ce- 
dars grow  in  Lebanon^  and 
Kishon,  "  that  ancient  river," 
(Judg.  y.  21,)  still  draws  its 
stream  from  Tabor,  as  in  the 
times  of  old.  "  The  sea  of  Crali- 
lee  still  presents  the  same 
natural  accompaniments ;  the 
fig  tree  sfH'ings  up  by  the  wav- 
fne;  the  sycamore  spreads 
its  branches,  and  the  vines 
and  olives  still  climb  the  sides 
of  the  mountains.  The  deso- 
lation which  covered  the  cities 
of  the  plain  is  not  less  strilc- 
ing  at  the  present  hour,  than 
when  Moses,  with  an  inspired 
pen,  recorded  the  judgment 
of  God.  The  swellings  of 
Jordan  are  not  less  regular  in 
their  rise  than  when  the  He- 
brews first  approached  its 
banks :  and  he  who  goes  down 
firom  Jerusalem  to  Jericho. 
•tiU  incurs  the  greatest  hazard 
of  &lling  among  thieves. 
There  is,  in  fact,  in  the  scene- 
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accords  well  with  the  eitr- 
lastine  import  of  its  historical 
records,  and  which  enables  us 
to  identify,  witli  the  utmost 
readiness,  the  local  imagery 
of  every  great  transaction." 

As  to  the  fertility  of  the 
country,  the  evidence  is  con- 
clusive. Its  character  in  this 
respect,  as  given  by  Moses, 
(Deut.  viii.  7— 90  is  fully  sup- 
ported  by  profane  writers,  as 
well  as  by  the  present  cliarac- 
ter  of  the  soil,  although  the 
miserable  conaition  of  the  in- 
habitants and  the  desolation 
of  war  have  prevented  any 
proper  cultivation  in  later 
ages. 

At  the  time  the  children  of 
Israel  took  possession  of  Ca> 
naan,  it  was  governed  by  petty 
kings,  of  various  cities  or  pro- 
vinces. Then  Joshua  became 
ruler  under  the  express  au- 
tliority  and  direction  of  Jeiio- 
vah.  After  Joshua,  for  a  few 
years,  the  government  was  ad- 
ministered by  elders.  Then 
came  the  judges  for  about 
three  hundred  and  twenty 
years ;  and  then  the  kings  for 
upwards  of  five  hundred  years, 
or  until  the  connuest  of  the 
country  by  the  Babylonians. 

The  vast  resources  of  the 
land  of  Canaan,  and  the  power 
of  its  kings,  maybe  estimated, 
in  some  measure,  not  only  from 
the  consideration  with  which 
it  was  regarded  by  Egypt, 
Tyre,  and  Assyria,  but  by  tne 
strength  and  population  of  the 
kingdoms  into  which  the  ori- 
ginal country,  as  it  was  under 
David,  was  subsequently  di- 
vided.  In  the  reign  of  Solo- 
mon.  Damascus  revolted  and 
shook  off  the  Jewish  yoke.  At 
his  death,  b.  c.  971,  ten  of  the 
tribes  renounced  their  alle- 
giance to  the  throne  of  Judah, 
and  fanned  the  kingdom  of  Is- 
rael, having  Samaria  for  its 
capital ;  while  Judah  and  Ben- 
7T  and  manners  of  this  an-  iamin  remained  together,  with 
cient  land  a  perpetuity  that '  Jerusalem  for  a  capital. 
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In  the  year  b.  o 
Ibrmer  kingdom,  hai 
ed  two  hunared  and  i 
under  nineteen  wicl 
was  conquered  by 
rians  under  Shalmai 
carried  into  capti^ 
latter  existed  about 
dred  and  thirty  yea 
and  was  then  subdue 
waste  by  Nebuch 
and  the  temple  at 
destroyed,  b.o.  588. 
zxv.  2Chr.zzzvi.  J 
and  lii.) 

ThelandofCanai 
ed  under  subjectio 
Chaldeans.  Medes, 
sians,  until  b.  c.  321 
fell  into  the  hands  oj 
of  Syria,  where  it 
until  B.C.  66.  when ii 
proYinceof  the  Romi 
At  the  time  of  tl 
of  Christ,  Canaan  w 
into  five  provinces; 
maria,  Gal  ilee,  Perei 
mea.  The  pro  vine 
consisted  of  the  tri 
dah,  Benjamin,  Dai 
meon.  The  rest  of 
Land,  according  to  t 
division,  consisted  a 
Galilee.  Perea, 
Gaulonitis.  Galaadi 
nea,  and  Auranitis. 
contained  in  it  the 
Ephraim,  Issachar, 
half  tribe  of  Manaa 
lee,  the  tribes  of 
Asher,  and  Naphtal 
on  the  other  side  < 
consisted  of  the  trit 
and  Reuben.  Decs 
part  of  the  half  tri 
nasseh.  Gaulonitis 
of  it.  Galaaditis  wi 
country,  extending  t 
Lebanon  through  the 
of  Manasseh,  and 
of  Gad  and  Reuben 
north,  in  the  half  tr 
nasseh,  was  Batai 
more  northward  stil 
ranitisjorlttirea.  Bi 
bordering  on  the  t 
Damascus,  was  Trw 
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On  the  death  of  Herod,  Ar. 
chelaus,  his  eldest  son,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  government  of 
Judea,  (Matt.  ii.  ^  Samaria, 
and  Idumea.  with  the  title  or 
tetrarch;  Galilee  being  as* 
signed  to  Herod  Antipas.  and 
Iturea,  (Luice  iii.  1,)  and  the 
adjacent  countries  beyond  Jop> 
dan,  to  the  tliird  brother,  Phi- 
lip. But  in  less  than  ten  yeari| 
the  dominions  of  Archelaut 
became  annexed,  on  his  dii- 
grace,  to  the  Roman  i»ovinc6 
of  Syria,  and  Judea  waa 
thenceforth  governed  by  Ro- 
mi  ^curators.    Jerusalem, 

af  final  destruction  by 

Ti  D.  71,  remained  deeo- 

lai  almost  uninhabited, 

til  mperor  Hadrian  colo- 

ni  and  erected  temples 

ir  and  Venus  on  Hs 
le  empress  Helena,  in 


f  repairing  as  a  pil- 
gr  he  Holy  Land,  to  visit 

the  scenes  consecrated  by  the 
gospel  narrative ;  and  the 
country  became  enriched  bj 
the  crowds  of  devotees  who 
flocked  there.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  the  seventh  cen- 
tury, it  was  overrun  by  the 
Saracens,  Vho  held  it  tul  Je- 
rusalem was  taken  by  the  Cru- 
saders in  the  twelfth.  Then 
for  about  eighty  years,  the 
Holy  Land  drank  continually 
of  Christian  and  Saracen 
blood.  In  1187,  Judea  was  con- 
quered by  Saladin ;  on  the  de- 
cline of  Whose  kingdom  ii 
passed  through  various  revolu- 
tions, and,  at  length,  in  1317, 
was  finally  swallowed  up  in 
the  Turkish  empire. 

**  Iroddni  down 
By  til  in  turn,  Hgui,  and  Fnnk,  aal 

T*rl»r,— 
So  ruM  the  dread  anatbona,— troddea 

down 
Beneath  the  onpreaaor :  darimen  ifarond* 

ing  th«4 


h  cenlunr,  set  the  ex- 
jairlng 


From  every  blened  infloence  of  HeaTea: 
"""     "    ■  ■      '  inforagea.iran-baawl 
Thua  art  tlxm  A 


Thua  halt  thou  lain  for 
Am  with  a  curie. 

to  lie, 
7cft  not  far  ev«r.> 
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tn  the  modem  distriljution 
•f  the  territory,  we  find  the 
pashalic  of  Acre,  or  Akka,  in- 
cludes the  ancient  territory  of 
Aflher,  Zebulon,  Issachar,  half 
Kanasseh,  and  Naphtali.  The 
pashalic  of  Gaza,  now  united 
with  that  of  Acre,  embraces 
Dan,  Simeon,  Judah,  Benja- 
min, and  Epnraim;  and  the 
eshalic  of  Damascus  has  Reu- 
n.  Gad,  and  the  other  half 
ofManaaaeh.  The  population 
of  this  interesting  country  now 
consists  chiefly  of  Turks,  Sy- 
rians, Arabs,  Jews,  and  Greeks. 
(See  Hbbrews.  See  also  Evb- 
JUNO  Recreations,  vol.  ii.pp. 
74—106;  vol.iii.  pp.  116-141; 
and  Biblical  ANTiauiTiBs, 
vol.  i.  ch.  ix.  S  1—4,  both  by 
Am.  S.  S.  Union,  for  a  full  and 
perspicuous  history  of  the  Isra- 
elitish  land  and  government.) 

The  general  outlines  of  the 
soriace  of  the  country  may  be 
thus  laid  down.  The  Jordan, 
or  river  of  Dan,  which  rises 
under  the  lofty  peaks  of  mount 
Lebanon,  and  flows  in  a  direc- 
tion almost  constantly  south- 
ward, with  the  lake  of  Tibe- 
rias, through  which  it  passes, 
and  the  Dead  Sea,  which  it 
forms  by  its  discharge,  divides 
Falestine  finom  north  to  south. 

In  the  western  division,  be- 
tween the  Mediterranean  and 
the  lake  of  Tiberias,  lie  the 
two  Galilees.  The  plain  of 
Esdraelon,  which  occupies  the 
greater  pi^  of  this  tract,  l)eing 
two  dajrs*  joutney,  or  nearly 
filly  miles,  in  length,  and 
twenty  in  breadth,  is  descrily 
ed  br  travehers  as  one  vast 
meatfow,  covered  with  the 
richest  pasture.  This  plain  is 
enclosed  on  all  sides  by  the 
mountains,  and  not  a  house  or 
a  tree  is  to  be  discovered  in  it. 
It  ii  completely  commanded 
I7  Accho,  io  that  the  possessor 
of  that  port  is  the  lord  of  one 
of  the  richest  territories  in  the 
Holv  Land.  To  the  south  of 
Galilee  lies  the  district  of  an- 
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cieut  Samaria:  it  is  mountain* 
0U8,  but  well  culiivaied,  and 
forms  at  present  the  most 
flourishin?  part  of  the  Holy 
Land.  Juuea  Proper  comprises 
the  territory  extendi na  from 
the  Dead  Sea  tt»  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  is  coni^spil  of  a 
range  of  limestone  hills,  rising 
by  stages  from  the  level  of  the 
coast,  and  becoming  more 
rugged  and  rocky  as  you  ap- 
raoach  Jerusalem  from  Joppa. 
Between  Joppa  and  Gazai 
westward  of  the  mountains  of 
Judea,  lies   the   tract  distin- 

Suished  as  the  plain  of  the 
lediterranean  Sea.  the  an- 
cient territory  of  the  Philis* 
tines,  including  the  five  cities 
of  Gaza,  Askelon,  Ashdod, 
Gath,  and  Ekron.  (Josh.  xiii. 
3,  and  1  Sam.  vf.  17.)  This 
district  still  bears  the  name  of 
Phalasiin,  and  forms  a  sepa- 
rate pashalic;  it  majr  be  ais- 
tinguished  as  Palestine  Pro- 
per. 

The  land  of  Canaan  was 
called  the  land  qf  Israel,  (1 
Sam.  xiii.  19,)  because  it  was 
occupied  by  the  descendants 
of  Jacob  or  Israel.  The  Holy 
land^  (Zech.  ii.  12,)  because 
(Tod's  presence  vras  continu- 
ally manifested  there,  as  the 
leader  and  governor  of  his 
chosen  people;  and  especially 
may  it  be  regarded  as  such, 
since  the  sufferings  and  death 
of  Christ  have  consecrated  iu 
The  land  qfpromiae,  (Heb.  xL 
9,)  because  it  was  promised  to 
Alnuham  and  his  posterity  at 
their  possession.  The  land  tf 
Judah,  (Jer.  xxzix.  10,)  be- 
cause Judah  was  the  l^ing 
tribe;  the  land  qf  the  He. 
breu>»,  (Gen.  xl.  15,)  or  the  de- 
scendants of  Eben  an  ances- 
tor of  Abraham.  The  modern 
name  of  Palestine,  or  the  land 
of  the  Philistines,  was  origi- 
nally applied  to  the  region 
lying  along  the  coast  of  the 


iterranean,  south-west  of 
the  land  of  promise  yMit  in  its 
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pTMent  usage  denotes  the 
whole  country  bounded  by  the 
Jordan  on  the  east,  the  Medi- 
terranean on  the  west,  Arabia 
on  the  south,  and  Lebacon  on 
the  north.    (See  Stria.) 

CANAANITES.  (See  pre- 
cedine  article.) 

C.^NDACE.  (See  Philip.) 

CANDLE  (Job  xviii.  6)  is 
often  used  figuratively  by  the 
sacred  writers,  to  denote  light 
generally.  (See  Lamp.) 

CANDLESTICK,  golden. 
^x.  xzv.  31,)  was  a  splendid 
article  of  the  tabernacle  furni- 
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tnre,  made  of  fine  gold,  and 
computed  to  have  been  worth, 
at  tne  modern  value  of  gold, 
three  millions  of  dollars.  U 
consisted  of  a  shaft  or  stem 
supposed  to  have  been  five 
feet  high,  with  six  branches. 
The  branches  came  out  from 
the  shaft  at  three  points,  two 
ai  eactt  point,  as  in  the  fol< 
lowins^  cut,  and  the  width  of 
the  whole  candlestick,  across 
the  top,  was  about  three  feet 
and  a  half.  It  was  richly 
adorned,  with  raised  work,  re- 
presenting flowers,  and  also 
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kaopf  or  knobi,  and  little 
b«wu  reoembling  half  an  al- 
mond shell.  At  the  extremity 
pf  each  branch  there  was  a 
socket  for  the  candle,  and  also 
at  the  top  of  the  main  shaft, 
making  seven  in  all.  (Rev.  i. 
19,  la  aO.)  Tongs  to  remove 
the  snufll  and  dishes  to  receive 
it,  as  well  as  oil  vessels,  were 
articles  of  furniture  belonging 
to  th«  candlestick,  and  were 
all  made  of  gold.  The  liehts 
were  trimmed  and  supplied 
daily  with  the  purest  olive  oil. 
They  were  lighted  at  night 
and  extinguished  in  the  morn- 
log;  though  some  suppose  that 
a  part  of  them,  at  least,  were 
kept  burning  through  the  day. 
The  candlestick  was  so  situ- 
ated as  to  throw  the  light  on 
the  altar  of  incense  and  on  the 
table  of  shew-bread,  occupy- 
ing  the  same  apartment,  and 
from  which  the  natural  light 
was  excluded.  (See  Biblical 
AMTiauiTiBS,  vol.  ii.  ch.ii.,  and 
Dbstbuctiom  of  JaaUSALBM, 
ch.  xiii.,  both  by  Am.  S.  S. 
Union.) 
CANE,  ^ee  Calamus.) 
CANKER-WORM,  (Joel  i. 
40  elsewhere  called  the  cater- 
pUlar,  (Jer.  li.  27,)  was  one 
of  the  army  of  destroying  in- 
sects by  which  the  land  of 
Judea  was  laid  waste.  The 
particular  species  of  in^t 
intended  by  the  prophet  is  un- 
certain, though  tne  prevailing 
opinion  is,  that  it  was  of  the 
locust  tribe.  Its  voraciousness 
ttod  multitude  are  sufficiently 
indicated  by  the  connexioa  in 
which  it  is  mentioned.  (Nah. 
Ui.  16. 160 
CANNEH.  (SeeCALKBH.) 
CAPERNAUM.  (Matt.  iv. 
13.)  A  city  on  the  western 
shore  of  the  sea  c(  Tiberias, 
where  our  Saviour  often  re- 
sided, and  where  some  of  his 
most  wonderful  works  were 
done^  and  where  also  he  de- 
Urered  eome  of  bis  most  points 
12* 
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eddi«»iiiMe.  (SeeMailcLSL 
37,  and  ii.  1-38.  John  vi.2&^ 
70^  and  comp.  with  Isa.  ix.  1, 
2.)  Notwithstanding  it  was  thus 
highly  favoured  with  the  pre* 
sence  and  instructions  of  the 
Lord  of  elory,  it  was  the  sub> 
ject  of  the  most  fearful  denon- 
ciatk>ns.  (Matt.  zi.  2(V— 24.) 
The  predictk>n  of  hs  downfall 
was  long  ago  fulfilled:  and 
though  it  was  once  a  city  oi 
renown^  and  the  metropolis  of 
all  Oalilee,  the  site  it  occu- 
pied is  now  uncertain.  When 
Mr.  Fisk,  an  American  mis- 
sionary, travelled  in  Syria  in 
1823,  he  found  twenty  or  thirty 
uninhabited  Arab  huts,  occu- 
pying what  are  supposed  to  be 
the  ruins  of  the  once  exalted 
city  of  Capernaum. 

CAPHTOR,  GAPHTORIM. 
(See  Crbtb.) 

CAPPADOCIA.  (IPet.  LI.) 
One  of  the  three  interior  rao- 
vinces  of  Asia  Minw.  (See 
Map  to  article  Paul.)  It  was 
bounded  east  by  Armenia, 
north  by  Pontus,  west  by  I^- 
caonia,  and  south  by  Cilicia. 
Christianity  was  probably  in- 
troduced into  this  proyince  at 
an  early  period,  (Acts  1^9,) 
and  the  existence  of  Chrifiian 
churches  there  is  easily  traced 
up  to  a  period  as  late  as  the 
tenth  century. 

CAPTAIN.  (Deut.i.15.)  An 
officer  in  the  Jewish  army 
whose  rank  or  power  was  de- 
signated by  the  number  of 
men  under  his  command,  as 
captain  of  fifty,  or  captain  of  a 
thousand ;  and  the  commander 
or  chief  of  the  whole  army 
was  called  the  captain  of  the 
host.  The  divisions  of  the 
army  were  regulated  in  some 
measure  by  the  division  of 
families,  as  the  heads  of  fami- 
lies were  usually  <^cen. 
(2Chron.  XXV.&.)  (;aptainsof 
hundreds,  ot  larger  companies, 
were  probably  what  would  be 
called  in  voMBm  phrase,  rtaff 
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oAcera,  and  formed  the  coun- 
cils of  war.  (1  Chron.  xiii.  i.) 

Captain  op  the  temple. 
(Acts  Iv.  i.)  Either  the  com- 
mander of  the  Roman  garrison 
stationed  near  the  temple,  or 
the  chief  of  the  priests  and 
Levites  who  kept  guard  around 
and  within  the  temple. 

CAPTIVE  (Gen.  xiv.  14) 
usually  denotes  one  taken  in 
war.  Among  eastern  nations 
such  persons  were  treated  with 
great  cruelty,  and  were  sub- 
jects of  merchandise.  (Joel 
lii.  3.)  The  Romans  sometimes 
compelled  a  captive  to  be 
joined  face  to  fece  with  a  dead 
body,  and  to  bear  it  about  until 
the  horrible  eflQuvia  destroyed 
the  life  of  the  living.  (Rom. 
▼ii.240 

CAPTIVITY.  (Num.  xxi. 
29.)  A  term  usually  employed 
to  denote  an  important  era-  in 
the  history  of  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple. 

To  punish  their  rebellions 
and  idolatries,  God  suffered 
them  to  come  into  frequent 
bondage  to  surrounding  na- 
tions. Several  of  their  captivi- 
ties took  place  at  an  early  pe- 
riod of  their  history,  of  which 
a  particular  account  is  given 
in  the  first  ten  chapters  of 
Judges. 

Soon  after  the  close  of  Solo- 
mon's glorious  reign,  the  king- 
dom was  divided.  Ten  of  the 
tribes  separated  themselves, 
and  took  the  name  of  the 
kingdom  of  Israel,  leaving  the 
tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin 
to  constitute  the  kingdom  of 
Judah.  Each  of  these  two 
kingdoms  suffered  a  distinct 
captivity.  That  of  Israel  is 
called  tne  Assyrian,  and  that 
of  Judah  the  Babylonish  cap- 
tivity. 

In  the  year  of  the  world 
9264,  Ti^lath-pileser,  the  king 
of  Aieyria,  made  war  upon  I^ 
rael,  and  carried  a  large  num- 
ber of  Uielr  people  (chiefly 
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those  of  the  tribei  of  Reabe&t 
Gad,  and  Manasseh)  into  cap- 
tivity, (2  Kings  XV.  29.  I 
Chron.  v.  26,)  and  the  residue 
remained  under  their  own 
king,  but  paid  tribute  to  the 
Assyrian  government.  After 
the  lapse  of  twenty  years  thii 
tribute  was  refused,  and  there- 
fore Shalmaneser,  son  of  Ti§^ 
laih-pileser,  besieged  and  (i^ 
ter  tnree  years)  captured  aind 
destroyed  Samaria,  the  capital 
of  the  kingdom,  and  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  were  trane* 

girted  to  provinces  loeyond  the 
uphrates,  and  some  doubt  ie 
entertained  whether  they  ever 
returned.  (2  Kings  xvii.  6,  6, 
and  xviii.  10,  11.  Hos.  L  6.) 
Jewish  historians  say  they  ne- 
ver did  return.  The  following 
amonff  other  passages  are  em- 
ployed to  support  an  opjDoslte 
opinion:  Ezra  ii.  59:  vi.  1& 
and  viii.  35.  Isa.  xi.  12, 13,  and 
xxvii.  12, 13.  Jer.  iii.  18;  xvl. 
15;  xxxf.  7—20,  and  xllx.  8. 
Ezek.  xxxvii.  16.  Hoe.  i.  10,  II. 
Amos  ix.  14.  Obad.  19-21.  Mic. 
ii.  12.  Zech.  ix.  13,  and  x.  6.  la 
(See  Hebrews.)      ' 

The  first  captivity  of  Judah 
took  place  under  kinf  Jehoia- 
kim,  m  the  year  of  the  world 
3398,  when  Daniel  and  hie 
companions  were  among  the 
captives.  The  second  was  in 
the  seventh  year  of  Jehola- 
kim,  about  3404 ;  the  third,  in 
the  rei?n  of  Jehoiachin,  a.  ii. 
3406.    The  fourth,  or  seventy 
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tat  it  wu  not  untfl  3486,  or 
feirenty  jean  from  the  period 
•f  their  fourth  captivity,  that 
Ihej  were  permitted  to  rebuild 
the  temple  (SeeELisAMA.by 
Am.  &  S.  Union,  pp.  25—28.) 

CHILDRBXr  OP  TUB  CAPTIVI- 

TT.    (Ecra  iv.  1.)    A  common 

rB  of  8(>eech  denoting  those 
were  in  captivity,  or  per- 
haps someUmes  literally  their 
posterior.  Thim  againy  (Ps. 
cxxvi.  1,)  turn  aww,  (Jer. 
JDrix.  140  ti*m  back,  (Zeph.  iii. 
90,)  or  brin^  tigain  (Ezek.  rvi. 
13)  the  eapttvity,  are  figurative 
phnses,  all  referring  to  the 
Jewish  nation  in  bondage,  and 
their  return  to  Canaan.  A  si- 
milar ezpreraion  is  used  in  re- 
lation to  individuals,  as  in  Job 
zUi.  10 :  The  Lord  turned  the 
eaptivUv  cfJbbt  that  is,  he  re- 
leased him  from  the  unusual 
sufferings  and  perplexities  to 
which  he  had  been  in  bond- 
age, and  caused  him  to  rejoice 
again  in  the  favour  of  God. 
Be  led  captivity  captive,  (Eph. 
It.  8,)  or  he  led  those  as  his 
captives  who  had  made  cap- 
tives of  others,  is  a  figurative 
lUhision  to  the  victory  which 
our  blessed  Redeemer  achiev- 
ed over  sin  and  death,  by 
whom  our  ruined  race  are 
brought  into  bondage.  (Rom. 
TiiiTai.  Gal.  iv.  al.  Heb.  ii. 
16.    2Pet.il.  19.) 

CARBUNCLE.  (Ezek. 
zzviii.  la)  A  precious  stone. 
fts  colour  is  a  deep  red  mingled 
with  scarlet,  and  when  held 
op  in  the  rays  of  the  sun,  it 
loses  its  deep  tinge,  and  re- 
flembles  burning  charcoal.  It 
Is  not  certain,  nowever,  that 
the  carboncle  of  the  Scriptures 
is  the  same  species  of  fossil  to 
which  we  give  that  name. 

CARCUEMISH.  (2  Chron. 
zxxv.  20.)  A  town  on  the  east- 
em  banks  of  the  Euphrates, 
where  the  Chebar  or  Ehaboor 
fiills  into  it.  It  is  now  known 
uKirkiiia.  It  waa  taken  from 
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the  Assyrians  by  the  king  ef 
Einrpt.  (^  Kings  xziii.290  who 
left  It  in  charge  of  a  garrison. 
Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  B»> 
by  Ion,  afterwards  took  it  fitnn 
the  Egyptians  with  great 
slaughter,  in  fulfilment  of  the 
remarkable  prophecy  of  Jere* 
miah.    (Jer.  xlvi.  1-12.) 

CARMEL,  MouKT.  (ba. 
xxxiii.  9)  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  points  on  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 
It  is  the  highest  peak  of  a 
range  of  mountains  (of  the 
same  name)  risinc  in  the  plain 
of  Esdraelon,  andrunning  five 
or  six  miles  in  a  north-west 
course  till  it  terminates  in  a 
promontory  on  the  coast,  south 
of  the  bay  of  Acre.  It  Is  from 
fifteen  hundred  to  two  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  level  ot 
the  sea.  (Amos  ix.  3.)  Its 
shape  resembles  a  flattened 
cone,  and  is  the  finest  and 
most  beautiful  mountain  in 
Palestine.  Its  soil  was  once 
fertile  and  highly  cultivated. 
(Isa.  xxxiii.  9 ;  xxxv.  2.  Jer. 
1.  19.)  Its  name  signifies  • 
fruHful  field,  or  a  country  ef 
vineyarde  and  gardena.  Mo- 
dern travellere  tell  us  that  the 
oaks,  wild  vines,  olive  trees, 
and  fhunant «"«'«»»-  *»"»  s™'*- 
cate  itsYorme 
though  it  has 
riorated  to  fill 
of  the  proph 
The  graceful 
beauty  of  its 
luded  to,  Sol.  „ 
base  01  the  mountain  was 
washed  by  ^  that  ancient  river, 
the  river  Kishon,"  (Judg.  t. 
21,)  and  the  plain  of  Sharon 
spread  out  towards  the  south. 
We  are  told  that  while  Leba- 
non raised  to  heaven  a  sum- 
mit of  naked  and  barren  rocks, 
covered  the  greater  part  or 
the  year  with  snow,  the  top 
of  C;armel,  how  naked  ana 
sterile  soever  its  present  ap- 
pearance) was  clothed  with 
139 
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perennial  verdure ;  so  that  the 
lofty  genius  of  Isaiah,  guided 
\xy  the  spirit  of  inspiration, 
could  not  find  a  more  appro- 
priate figure  to  represent  the 
flourishing  state  of  the  Re- 
deemer's kingdom,  than  "  the 
excellency  of  Carmel  and 
Sharon."  The  summit  of  Car- 
mel is  remarkable  for  its  pure 
and  enlivening  atmosphere. 

This  promontory  is  a  place 
of  deep  interest  in  the  aunals 
of  the  Jews,  (1  Kings  xviii. 
19.42.  2  Kings  ii.25,  and  iv. 
25,)  and  was  once  the  resort 
of  crowds  of  Christian  devo- 
tees, and  the  residence  of  an 
order  of  monks  called  Carmel- 
ites, who  had  a  convent  tiirre, 
which  was  pillaged  and  de- 
stroyed by  the  Arabs  after  the 
retreat  of  the  French  army,  in 
1799,  who  used  it  as  an  hospital 
for  their  sick  and  wounded 
during  the  siege  of  Acre. 

There  are  many  traditions 
and  superstitions  which  tra- 
vellers nave  preserved,  about 
the  caves  and  grottos  which 
abound  in  this  mountain:  but 
thev  will  not  be  in  place  here. 

CaRMBL,T0WI90P.  (Josh.  XV. 

66.)  A  city  and  hill,  five  miles 
west  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  be- 
tween the  wilderness  of  Ziph 
and  the  wilderness  of  Maon. 
' --  -al. 
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the  most  natvhil 
meaning  or  which  is  shown  txf 
two  Jewish  sayings-^** Wo  to 
them  that  begin  to  sin  a  little, 
and  they  go  on  and  increase 
until  their  sins  are  as  a  cart- 
rope;"  and,  "The evil  imagi- 
nation  is  at  first  like  a  spider's 
thread,  but  at  last  it  is  like  to 
carl-ropes."  There  may  be  a 
remote  allusion  also  to  the 
cords  with  which  the  sacrifices 
were  bound. 
CASEMENT.  (SeeWm- 

DOW.) 

CASSIA.  (Ex.  XXX.  24.)  The 
bark  of  a  tree  of  the  same  spe> 
cies  with  cinnamon  and  sassa- 
fras, and  one  of  the  ingredi- 
ents of  the  holy  anointing  oil 
It  was  an  article  of  Tyirian 
trade,  (Ezek.  xxvii.  19p  and 
remarkable  for  its  fragrance. 
(Ps.  xlv.  8.) 

CAST  OUT,  (John  ix-  22, 
and  34,  comp.,)  or  excommuni- 
cate, was  to  cut  oflf  from  the 
privilegesof  theJewish  church, 

CASTOR  and  POLLUX, 
(Acts  xxviii.  11,)  in  heathen 
mythology,  were  the  names 
of  twin  sons  of  Jupiter,  who 

^^ J  . ..J 

th 


mode  of  expression  by  the 
apostle,  8ie:nified  to  the  mer- 
chants of  Alexandria  and  Mal- 
ta what  particular  vessel  was 
intended.  This  particularity 
of  detail  In  the  sacred  narra- 
tive is  highly  corroborative  of 
its  truth. 

CATERPILLAR,    a  Kings 
vui.37.)   Atribeof  insectrof 
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fU^  number  and  destnietive 
voracity.  Hence  they  were 
often  employed  as  the  a«enui 
in  the  execution  of  uod's 
>idementfl.  (Ps.  lxzviii.46,  and 
CT.34,)  and  figuratively  repre- 
Bent  a  great  nmltitude.  (tsa* 
xrriii.C  Jer.li.14.27.)  They 
were  regarded  as  among  the 
most  desolating  visitations  of 
God*s  hand. 

CATTL^.  (Gen.  1. 25.)  In 
the  common  scriptural  use  of 
this  term  it  emlnaces  the  tame 
quadrupeds  employed  by  man- 
kind, as  oxen,  horses,  sheep, 
camels,  goals,  &c.  (Gen.  xiii. 
2.  Ex.  xii.  29,  and  xxxiv. 
19.  Num.  XX.  19;  xxxii.  16. 
and  Fs.  1.  10,  and  Job  i.  3. 
idiere  the  word  translated 
mUntanee  would  be  more  pro- 
perly rendered  eattti.^ 

The  allusion  in  Job  xxxvi. 
3^  is  explained  by  the  well- 
known  act  that  certain  ani- 
mals of  this  class  are  peculi- 
arly sensitive  to  tlie  change  of 
air  which  precedes  rain. 

CAUL.  Osa.  iU.  18.)  The  at- 
tire of  the  head,  made  of  net- 
work and  ornamenled.  InHos. 
xiii.  8,  /  tcill  rend  the  caul 
^  their  hearty  the  word  caul 
oenoies  the  membranous  ves- 
sel which  contains  the  heart. 
The  figure  represents  a  raging 
beast  of  prey  seizing  his  vic- 
tim, and  tearing  outlts  vitals. 

CAUSEWAY.  (IChron. 
xxri.  16.)  A  raised  way  or 
path.  (2  ChroQ.  ix.  4.)  In  most 
of  the  passages  where  it  oc- 
curs, it  sinufies  any  public 
way  or  hign  road,  and  mdeed 
is  so  translated  in  Judg.  xx.  31, 
32.  1  Sam.  vi.  12.  Prov.  xvi.  2. 

The  same  word  is  rendered 
Wiy$  in  Ps.  Ixxxiv.  6,  and  here 
•icnifles  the  ways  to  Zion,  by 
Which  the  devout  Jews  as- 
cended to  worship  in  th^  teni- 
I^e.  and  the  remembrance  of 
which  was  continually  present 
in  the  hearts  of  those  who 
loved  them,  and  who  loved  also 
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the  holy  place  and  service  to 
which  they  led. 

CAVE.  (Cxen.  xix.30.)  Caveo 
were  very  common  in  Judea» 
and  were  made  use  of  as  tenw 
porary  dtoelling  places,  (CS«n. 
xix.  m;)  as  places  cf  conceal* 
mentj  (jfosh.  x.  16.    Judg.  vi. 

2.  1  Sam.  xiii.  6 ;  xxii.  1,  3, 
and  xxiv.  3.  2  Sam.  xxiii.  13. 
1  Kings  xviii.  4 ;  xix.  9.  Heb. 
xi.  38 ;)  and  as  burial  places, 
(Gen.  xxiii.  17. 19,  and  xlix.  29l 
John  xi.  38.) 

CEDAR.  (2  Sam.  vii.  2.)  One 
of  the  most  valuable  and  ma* 
iestic  trees  of  eastern  forests. 
It  grows  to  the  height  of  se- 
venty or  eighty  feet.  The 
branches  are  thick  and  long, 
spreading  out  almost  horizon- 
tally from  the  trunic,  which  is 
sometimes  thirty  or  forty  feet 
in  circumference.  (Ezek.xxzi. 

3.  6.  6.)  Maundrell  measured 
one  which  was  thirty-six  feet 
and  six  inches  in  the  girth, 
and  one  hundred  and  eleven 
feet  in  the  spread  of  its  boughs. 
The  wood  is  of  a  red  colour 
and  bitter  taste,  which  isoffen- 
sive  to  insects,  and  hence  it 
is  very  durable,  having  been 
known  to  last  (as  historians 
assert)  upwards  of  two  thou- 
sand years.  It  was  used  for 
the  most  noble  and  costly  edi- 
fices. This  timber  served  not 
only  for  beams  for  the  fmrne^ 
and  boards  for  covering  build- 
ings, but  was  also  wrought  into 
the  walls.  (1  Kings  vi.  36,  and 
vii.  12.)  The  mountains  of 
Lebanon  were  famous  for  the 
fffowih  of  the  cedar,  but  travel- 
lers tell  us  that  the  words  of 
prophecy  are  verified,  for  now 
a  child  may  write  them, 
Cisa.  x.  19.    See  Lebanon.) 

(For  a  very  full  description 
and  cut  of  this  tree,  with  the 
explanation  of  its  figurative 
use  in  the  sicred  writings, 
see  article  Ceoar,  in  BraLB 
Natural  Histokv,  by  Am.  SL 
S.  Union.) 
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^DBON.  .(See  EiDRON.) 
CEIL.  (See  CiBLiNO.) 
CELLARS.  (1  Chron.  xzvii. 
S7.)  Of  cellan,  such  as  are 
common  among  us,  nothing 
was  known  in  the  east,  if  we 
except  the  chambers  which 
are  used  in  Persia  for  the  stor- 
ing of  earthen  jars  or  other 
vessels  of  wine.  Among  the 
Hebrews  and  Greelcs  these 
jars  were  buried  up  to  the 
neck  in  the  ground.  The  word 
toine^ellarSf  in  the  passage 
cited,  probably  denotes  the 
patches  of  ground  used  to  bury 
wine.    (See  Winb.) 

CENCHREA.  (Acts  xviii. 
18.)  A  seaport  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  isthmus  of  Corinth, 
and  nine  miles  distant  from 
that  city.  It  was  the  seat  of  a 
Christian  church.  (Bom.  xvi. 
L4.) 

CENSER.  (Lev.  x.  1.)  A  ves- 
sel used  in  the  temple  service, 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the 
fire  in  which  the  incense  was 
bprned.  It  was  made  of  pure 
sold.  (1  Kings  vii.  50.  Heb.  ix. 
4.)  The  censer  was  held  in 
one  hand,  and  contained  the 
fire  taken  from  the  perpetual 
tupply  on  the  altar  of  burnt- 
offering.  The  incense  was 
carriediin  the  other  hand ;  and 
as  the  high-priest,  once  a  year, 
entered  the  holy  of  holies,  he 
strewed  the  pulverized  incense 


CES 

upon  the  fire,  and  the  ckwd 
or  smoko  ascended  up  in  a 
dark  volume^  and  filled  the 
apartment  with  its  fragrance. 
It  is  called  a  spoon, (Num.  vii. 
14j)  and  vial,  (Kev.  v.  &) 

The  foregoing  cut  represents 
the  probable  form  of  the  ves- 
sel, or  the  charger  and  censer 
combined. 

CENTURION.  (Matt.  viii. 
6.)  The  title  of  an  officer  of 
the  Roman  army,  who  had 
command  of  one  hundred  sol- 
diers. 

CEPHAS.  (John  i.  42.)  A 
Syriac  surname  giien  to  Peter, 
which  in  the  Greek  is  render- 
ed Petroe^SLtiA  inLatinP«/ru«, 
both  signifying  a  rock.  (See 
Pbter  ") 

CEREMONIES,  (Num.  ix. 
3,)orORWNANCES,(Heb.  ix. 
),)  denote  the  external  rites  of 
religion,  or  the  forms  and  cir- 
cumstances by  which  it  is  ren- 
dered solemn  and  magnificent, 
particularly  under  the  Mosaic 
dispensation. 

(fESAR  (AUGUSTUS.) 
(Lukeii.  1.)  Nephew  and  suc- 
cessor of  Julius  (Jesar,  emperor 
of  Rome.  The  name  Augustus, 
signifying  august  or  noble, 
was  a  complimentary  title,  de- 
creed to  tiim  by  the  Roman 
senate,  whence  is  derived  the 
name  of  the  month  August. 
Cesar  was  the  r^al  title  of 
the  emperors,  and  hence  Tibe- 
rius is  called  Cesar,  (Matt, 
xxii.  21,)  and  Nero  is  called 
Cesac  (Acts  xxv.  11.)  The 
title  Augustus  was  a  personal 
distinction  J  but  after  the  death 
of  the  individual  to  whom  it 
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der  the  preachUur  of  PMw. 
CActi  X.) 

A  traToller,  who  pa«ed  Um 
ruins  of  Ceaarea  in  1801,  aaji, 
"  PerhafM  there  hu  not  been 
in  the  history  of  the  world  an 
example  of  anj  citj,  that  in  fo 
shorta  space  roee to  so  extraor- 
dinary a  height  of  splendour, 
or  ttiat  exhibits  a  more  awM 
contrast  to  its  former  magnifi- 
ceace,  by  the  present  desolate 
appearance  of  its  ruins.  Not  a 
single  inhabitant  remains.  IXM 
theatres,  once  resounding  with 
the  shouts  of  multitudes,  echo 
no  other  sound  than  the  niffitAy 
cries  of  animals  roaming  for 
then:  prey." 

Napoleon  encamped  hero 
after  raising  the  siege  of  Acre, 
and  spealu  of  the  Hrolcen  frag, 
ments  of  marble  and  granite 
columns  which  surrounded 
him.  

CESAREA-PHILIFPI  (NUtt. 
xvi.  13,  and  Mark  viii.27)  was 
a  town  in  the  northern  part 
of  Judesj  in  the  vicinity  of 
mount  Hermon.  Some  haTe 
supposed  it  is  the  same  with 
Laish  or  Leshem.  and  also  the 
Dan  of  the  Old  Testament. 
(Josh.  xix.  47.  Judg.  xviii.  28l 
See  Dan.)  Philip  the  tetrareh| 
son  of  Herod^  contributed 
largely  to  its  prosperity,  and 
^ve  It  the  name  of  Cesarea, 
in  lionour  of  Tiberius  Cesar; 
It  is  called  Cesarea-Philippi, 
or  Cesarea  of  Philip,  to  distin- 
guish it  from  a  town  of  the 
same  name  on  tlie  coast  (See 
preceding  article.)  It  now 
contains  about  two  hundred 
hou8e8,and  is  inhabited  chiefly 
by  Turks. 

CHAIN.    (See  Feet.) 

CHALCEDONY.  (Rev.  xxl 
19.)  A  precious  stone  found  in 
Europe  and  in  several  di»> 
tricts  of  the  United  States. 
The  common  cornelian  is  one 
of  its  varieties. 

CHALDEA.  (Jer.  1.10.) 
CHALDEANS.  (JobL17.) 
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CHAMBERING.  (Rom.  xiU. 
13.)  Low  intrigue  for  licentious 
purposes. 

CHAMBERLAIN.  (2  Kings 
zxiii.  11.)  An  officer  who  has 
charge  of  the  royal  chambers, 
or  the  king's  lodgings,  ward- 
robes, &c    In  eastern  courts, 


CHA 

eunuchs  were  commonly  em> 
ployed  for  this  service.  (Esth. 
1. 10. 12. 16.)  The  sixth  officer 
of  the  British  crown  is  the 
lord  high  chamberlain.  Thft 
title  in  Rom.  xvi.  23,  pro- 
bably  denotes  the  steward  or 
treasurer  of  the  city. 


rd, 


ch 

are  vulgarly  .supposed.  It  is  by 
no  means  certain  that  the  cha- 
meleon known  to  us  was  the 
anhnal  which  was  reckoned 
unclean  by  the  Levitical  law. 
CHAMOIS.  (Deul.  xiv.  6.) 
13 


The  animal  intended  in  this 
passage  was  probably  of  the 
family  of  antelopes ;  and  as 
the  chamois  of  modern  natu- 
ral history  is  found  in  the  high- 
lands of  Switzerland,  German 
ny,  and  Greece,  at  the  height 
and  in  the  same  climate  with 
the  mountains  of  Judea,  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  the  same 
animal  which  we  know  as  the 
chamois  was  re^^arded  as  un- 
clean by  the  Jewish  law.  (See 
Natural  HisTony  of  thb 
BiBLB,  pp.  77,  78,  by  Am.  S. 
S.  Union,  for  a  particiflar  de 
scription  and  cut.) 

CHANCE  (ISam.  vi.  9) 
might  be  Iietter  rendered  oc- 
currence^ and  is  so  rendered 
in  several  ancient  versions. 
In  Eccl.  ix.  1—11,  the  sacred 
writer  is  illustrating  the  weak- 
ness and  blindness  of  man, 
and  showing  that^ll  the  events 
and  occurrences  of  his  life  are 
appointed  by  infinite  wisdom 
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and  power.  In  the  passage 
first  above  cited  the  word  im- 
plies simply  this,— that  if  the 
cattle,  without  any  guidance 
of  man,  should  leave  their 
calves  and  their  pastures,  and 
the  roads  which  tney  were  ac- 
customed to  go  in,  and  should 
draw  the  ark  towards  Bethshe- 
mesh,  (the  nearest  point  of  the 
land  of  Israel,)  then  the  Philis- 
tines might  infer  from  this 
supernatural  occurrence,  that 
God's  hand  had  afflicted  them 
as  a  punishment  for  detaining 
the  irk ;  but  If  nothing  like 
this  should  appear,  they  might 
suppose  that  their  singular  af- 
fliction was  the  result  of  natu< 
ral  though  unknown  causes. 
What  men  speak  of  as  hap- 
pening by  chance,  are  those 
occurrences  which  take  place 
without  any  apparent  cause, 
as  in  Luke  x.  U;  "  It  so  hap. 
pened  that  a  priest,"  ice.  i.  e. 
he  had  no  design  to  pass  bv 
the  wounded  man,  ice:  thougn 
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kelof  Jewish  currency.  To  ex- 
change these,  one  for  the  other, 
was  the  business  of  the  mo- 
ney-changers, like  the  busi- 
ness of  modern  brokers.   To 
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obtain  custom,  they  stationed 
themselves  in  the  courts  of 
the  temple,  the  place  of  gene- 
ral resort  for  strangers  from 
every  part  of  Judea,  and  theii 
oppressive  and  fraudulent 
practices  probably  justified 
the  allusion  of  our  Saviour  to 
a  den  of  thieves.  Perhaps, 
they  were  also  accustomed  to 
pay  and  receive  interest  on 
loans,  and  this  practice  is  re- 
cognised in  Matt.  xxv.  16. 27. 
CHANT.  (See  Viol.) 
CHAPEL,  (Amos  vii.  13^  or 
SANCTUARY.  A  place  of 
worship.  Bethel  is  called  the 
king's  chapel  by  one  of  the 
idol  priests,  because  there  the 
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which  the  Ethiopian  was  rid- 
In^when  accosted  by  Philip. 
Travellers  describe  a  clum- 
17  carriage  used  ia  Asia  at  the 


present  day,  which  is  formed 
like  a  lar^e  wicker  basket, 
eight  feet  long,  supported  by 
four  solid  wheels,  convex  on 


each  side,  and  shaped  not  un- 
like the  above.  These  car- 
riages were  made  of  wood,  and 
were  often  burnt  in  war.  (Ps. 
xlvi.  9.  Sol.  Song  iii.  9.  Nah. 
U.  13.) 

Another  form  is  given  us,  as 
tn  the  following  page. 

Where  chariots  are  men- 
tioned as  of  iron,  (Josh.  xvii. 
18,)  it  is  probable  that  the  iron 
instruments  wiih  which  they 
were  often  heavily  armed  gave 
thsm  such  a  designation.  The 


word  chariot  is  used  for  the 
horses  by  which  it  is  drawn, 
(2  Sam.  viii.  4;  x.  18,)  and 
again  for  the  riders  of  horses 
and  other  animals.  (Isa.  xxi. 
7.  9.) 

Captains  of  chariots,  (Ex. 
XV.  4,)  or,  literallv,  mounted 
three  standers.  This  expres* 
sion,  in  an  English  transia* 
tion,  might  be  supposed  to  de- 
note the  officer  or  officers  who 
had  charge  of  the  chariot 
forces;  but  the  literal  mean* 
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ing,  above  given,  makes  the 
passage  obscure.  The  cut,  from 
an  Egyptian  tomb,  nearly  or 
quite  as  ancient  as  the  period 
to  which  the  above-citea  pas- 
sages relate,  furnishes  a  key 
to  this  otherwise  difficult  ex- 
pression.   It  represents  three 


s 


men  standing  upon  a  chariot, 
two  of  whom  are  prepared  for 
action,  and  the  third  manages 
the  horses.    They  were  pro- 


bably selected  for  their  valour, 
and  perhaps  formed  by  them- 
selves a  distinct  division  of  the 
army,  and  each  had  ite  distinct 
officer.    (Ex.xiv.7.) 

ChABIOT    of    the    GHBBU' 

BiMs  (1  Chron.  xxviii.  18) 
means  the  frame  work  on 
which  the  cherubimo  rested, 
and  one  pattern  of  which 
might  resemble  the  body  of  a 
chariot 

(See  Amminadab,  War, 
Harness.) 

Chariot  cities,  (2  Chron. 
1 14,)  or  cities  specially  desig- 
nated for  storing  the  chariots 
of  war  during  the  time  of 
peace,  as  magazines  and  ar- 
senals of  modern  times  are 
used. 

Chariot  horses.  (2  Kings 
vii.  14.)  Horses  that  were  pe- 
culiarly fitted,  by  size,  spirit, 
docility,  or  special  training,  for 
service  in  chariots;  as  car- 
riage, draft,  and  saddle-horses 
of  later  days. 

Chariot  man.  (2  Chron 
xviii.  33.)  Driver,  or  chariot> 
eer. 

Chariots  op  the  sun.  (2 
Kings  xziii.l  1.)  Chariots  which 
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bad  beea  consecnted  to  the 
■on  t^  the  idolatrous  customs 
of  the  kings  of  Judah.  Such 
consecration  of  horses  and  ve- 
hicles was  common,  especially 
in  Persia. 

The  word  chariots  is  some- 
times used  figuratively  for 
hotts  or  armies,  (Ps.  Ixviii. 
17;)  and  Elijah,  by  liis  prayers 
and  counsels,  and  power  with 
6od,  was  the  ''chariot  and 
hcHrsenien  of  Israel,"  (2  Kin^ 
ii.  11, 12,)  inasmuch  as  he  did 
more  for  them  than  all  the 
chariots  and  horsemen  whicri 
they  could  muster.  (Fs.  xx,  7. 
tou  xxzi.  1.) 

CHAR10TS(F0BWAB.)    (Judg. 

!v.  3.)  One  class  of  carriages 
thus  denominated  were  used 
as  the  common  vehicles  of 
princes  and  generals ;  but  an- 
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other  ibrmed  the  moat  t«crlhto 
of  military  engines,  and  weie 
employed  in  great  numbers. 
(1  Sam.  ziii.  5.  1  Chron.  jcviii. 
4.)  Lilce  other  ancient  car- 
riages, they  had  usually  only 
two  wheels,  and  iron  scythes, 
strong  and  sharp,  were  aimxed 
to  the  extremities  of  the  axles 
on  each  side. 

Warriors  sometimes  fou|;fat 
standing  on  them,  or  leaping 
from  them  ufion  the  enemy. 
The  chariots  in  the  army  of 
Cyrus  were  capacious  enough 
to  permit  twenty  men  to  fight 
from  them. 

The  following  sketch  of  the 
wooden  war  chariot  used  by 
the  Parthians,  may  illustrate 
the  general  appearance  and 
uses  of  the  chariot  of  earlier 
days. 


CHARITY.  (1  Cor.  xiii.  1.) 
In  this  and  parallel  parages, 
the  word  love  would  more  pn>. 
perly  express  the  sentiment 
intended.  (See  Love.)  Chari- 
ty, in  the  popular  acceptation 
of  the  word,  is  almsgiving. 
(See  Alms.)  

CHARM,  CHARMER.  (See 
Adder,  Asp,  Divination.) 

CHARRAN.  (SeeHARAN.) 

CHATTER.  (See  Crank, 
Swallow.) 

CHEBAR.  (Ezek.  i.  1. 3.)  A 
river  in  the  land  of  the  Chal- 
deana.    A  colony  of  the  cap- 


tive Jews  resided  here,  and 
the  prophet  Ezekiel  also,  whh 
whose  predictions  the  place 
has  very  interesting  as80ci»> 
tions. 

CHEDORLAOMER.  (Gen. 
xiv.  1.  5.)  One  of  the  kings 
who  formed  an  allianceagainst 
the  five  cities  of  the  plain,  and 
whose  spoils  were  taken  from 
thembyAbram.  (SeeABRAX.) 

CHEEKBONE.  (Ps.  iii.  7.) 
The  figurative  language  of 
this  passage  pn'esents  the 
psalmist  surrounded  \n  his 
enemies  as  by  a  herd  of  wQd 
14d 
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beasta,  and  denotes  their  com- 
plete deprivation  of  ttie  power 
of  seizing  upon  or  devouring 
their  prev. 

CHEESE,  (1  Sam.  xvii.  18,) 
or  the  pressed  curd  of  milk, 
was  a  common  article  of  food 
among  the  Jews,  and  is  now 
among  many  nations  of  the 
east.  The  word  occurs  but 
three  times  in  our  Scriptures, 
and  in  each  of  them  the  ori- 
ginal word  is  different.  (2Sani. 
xvii.  29.  Job  x.  10.)  Travel- 
lers tell  us  that  new  cheese, 
or  the  curd  of  cream  salted, 
was  a  luxury  of  the  richest 
tables.  The  milk  was  sepa- 
rated by  a  rude  sort  of  churn- 
ing, (see  Butter,)  and  the 
curd  was  placed  in  a  close- 
woven  rush  or  wicker  basket, 
and  so  pressed  as  to  retain  its 
fonn,  as  in  the  annexed  cut. 


Ten  baskets  of  curds  of  this 
kind  were  not  an  unsuitable 
present  for  Jesse  to  make, 
even  to  an  officer  of  Saul's 
army.    (See  Milk.) 

CHEMARIMS.  (Zeph.1.4.) 
The  priests  of  idol  eoos,  as  In 
t  Kings  zxiil.  5,  and  Hoa.  x.  6, 
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where  the  same  word  is  trans- 
lated idolatrous  priests. 

CHEMOSH.  (Num.  xxi.  29.) 
The  name  of  an  idol  of  the 
Moabites,  (Jer.  xlviii.  7,)  which 
bishop  Newton  and  others  sup- 
pose to  have  been  the  same 
with  Baal-peor.  It  is  called 
"  the  abommaiion  of  the  Mo- 
abites,"  as  Moloch  was  the 
abomination  of  the  Ammon- 
ites. Solomon  built  a  place 
for  its  worship  in  the  suburbs 
of  Jerusalem,  (1  Kings  xi.  7,) 
which  Josiah  afterwards  de- 
stroyed. (2  Kings  xxiii.  13.) 
The  people  of  Chemoeh  are  his 
worsnippprs.    (Jer.  xlviii.  46.) 

CHEPHIRAH  (Josh.  Ix.  17) 
formerly  belonged  to  the  Gibe- 
onites.  It  afterwards  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  tribe  of  Ben- 
jamin, and  was  occupied  by 
this  tribe  after  their  retucc 
from  captivity.  (Josh,  xvill. 
26.   Ezra  ii.  25.    Neh.  vii.  29.) 

CHERETHIMS.  (Ezek.xxv 
16.)  CHERETHITES.  (ISam 
XXX.  14.)  These  names  are  ap- 
pi  ied  to  a  part  of  David's  army, 
(2  Sam.  XV.  18,  and  xx.  7,) 
which  seems  to  have  been  a 
distinct  corps.  (2  Sam.  viii. 
16—18.)  It  is  probable  they 
were  either  originally  Philis- 
tines, skilful  in  archery,  (comp. 
1  Sam.  XXX.  14.  16,  with  Zeptu 
ii  5,)  and  thus  qualified  to  be- 
come a  SOTt  of  body-guard  to 
the  king ;  or  that  the;r  were  Is- 
raelites who  were  with  David 
among  the  Philistines  or  Che- 
rethites,  and  hence  their  corps 
was  known  by  this  name  in 
the  army.  They  are  usually 
Joined  with  the  Pelethites,  02 
Sam.  viii.  18,)  who  are  su^ 
posed  to  have  been  native  u- 
raelites  of  the  tribe  of  Reuben, 
(Num.  xvi.  1,)  or  Judah.  (1 
Chron.  ii.  33.    See  Crbtb.) 

CHERITH.  (1  Kin^  xvli.a 
5.)  A.  small  brook  which  emp- 
tie'l  Into  the  Jordan,  and  m 
the  vicinity  of  which  Elijah 
concealed  himself  and  was 
supported  by  ravens. 
ISO 
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CHERUB,  CHERUBIM. 
(Bzek.  X.  5.  7.)  The  word 
cherubim  occurs  first,  Oen. 
iU.  24,  and  is  applied  to  the 
guard  which  was  placed  over 
fiden  after  the  expulsion  of 
Enllen  man. 

Among  the  directions  given 
to  Moses  resi^ecting  the  form 
and  construaion  of  the  mercy- 
seat,  one  was,  to  make  a  che- 
rub at  each  end,  whose  face 
should  be  turned  inward,  and 
whose  wings  should  cover  the 
mercy-seat.  From  between 
these  figures  or  cherubim  Ood 
communed  with  Moses  con- 
cerning the  children  of  Israel. 
(Ex.  XXV.  22.  Num.  vii.  89. 
1  Sam.  iv.  4.  Ps.  Ixxx.  1,  and 
xcix.  1.) 

The  size  and  shape  of  the 
figures  representing  the  cheru- 
bi'm  in  Solomon's  temple,  are 
described  particularly  aChron. 
iii.  10— 13.  (See  Biblical  An- 
tiquities, vol.  ii.  ch.  ii.  pp. 
51—63.  by  Am.  S.  S.  Union.) 

CHESTNUT  TREE.  (Gen. 
XXX.  37.)  A  well-known  tree, 
which  Is  figuratively  usod 
(Ezek.  xxxi.  6)  in  connexion 
with  the  cedar  and  fir.  to  illus- 
trate  the  greatness  or  the  As- 
syrian kingdom.  The  tree 
known  to  us  as  the  platie^  or 
butUmtooodj  is  supi^iseil  to  be 
intended  by  the  sacred  wri- 
ters,  and  the  original  has 
sometimes  been  so  translated. 

CHIEF  OF  ASIA.  (Acts  xix. 
31.)  Certain  wealthy  persons 
were  appointed  annually  in 
the  Asiatic  provinces  of  Home, 
to  preside  over  the  relicrious 
rites,  public  jgames,  &c.  which 
they  maintameJ  in  honour  of 
the  gods,  and  at  their  own  ex- 
pense. They  received  their 
title  from  the  name  of  the  pro- 
vince; as  the  chief  or  priest 
of  (}aria  was  called  Cariarch ; 
of  Lycia,  Lyciarch,  &c.  Seve- 
ral of  these  chiefs  or  priests 
were  holding  games  at  Ephe* 
IDS,  when  the  tumult  was  ex- 
cited  in   that  city  because 
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Paul's  preaching  interfered 
vrith  the  personal  interest 
of  Demetrius.  These  people 
were  friendlv  to  the  apostle, 
and  advised  him  not  to  expose 
his  person  unnecessarily  to 
the  fury  of  the  populace. 

CHIEF  PRIEST.  (See 
Priest  ) 

CHIMHAM.  (2  Sam.  xix. 
37.)  It  is  possible  he  was  a 
son  of  Barzillai.  but  cannot 
certainly  be  inferred  from  1 
Kinss  ii.  7,  which  is  sometimes 
cited  to  prove  it.  Some  have 
supposed  that  David  gave 
Chimham  a  parcel  of  land, 
which  was  afterwards  known 
by  his  name.    (Jer.  xli.  17.) 

CHIMNEY.  (See  Dwkli^ 
mas.) 


the  same  with  Tiberias,  and 
ihe  lake  is  called  the  lake  of 
Genpsaret,  the  sea  of  Galilee, 
and  the  sea  of  Tiberias,  which 
is  its  present  name. 

There  is  no  part  of  Pales- 
tine to  be  compared  with  the 
environs  of  this  lake  f)r  cli- 
mate, fertility,  and  richness 
of  scenery.  Many  cities  of 
note  (as  (Japernaum,  Bethsai- 
da,  and  Chorazin)  stood  upon 
its  shores.  The  river  Jordan 
flows  throuirh  it,  and  it  for- 
merly abounded  with  fish,  and 
pave  occupation  to  four  of  the 
first  disciples  of  our  Saviour, 
who  were  bom  in  its  vicinity, 
and  were  called  from  their 
worldly  business  to  follow  him. 
Much  of  the  time  of  his  minis- 
try was  spent,  and  many  of  his 
most  wonderful  works  were 
dene,  on  these  shores.  Though 
this  lake  was  lees  than  twen» 
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miles  long,  07  six  or  eight 
wide,  it  was  subject  to  violent 
squalls.  The  wind  from  the 
south,  sweeping  down  the  sides 
of  the  mountains,  and  setting 
up  against  the  strong  current 
of  the  Jordan,  rendered  the 
lake  boisterous  and  full  of 
peril.  No  craft  is  seen  upon 
Its  waters  in  modern  days. 
The  Arab  fishermen  wade  in 
with  hand-nets,  and  take  what 
fish  they  can. 

Mr.  Fiske,  an  American  mis- 
sionary, was  at  Tiberias  (Ta- 
baria)  in  1823.  The  old  town 
is  surrounded  by  a  wall,  but 
within  it  is  very  ruinous,  and 
the  plain  for  a  mile  or  two 
south  is  strewed  with  ruins. 
The  Jordan,  where  it  issues 
from  the  lake,  was  so  shallow 
that  cattle  and  asses  forded  it 
easily.  Mr.  P.  was  shown  a 
.  house  called  the  house  of  Pe- 
ter, which  is  used  as  the  Greek 
Catholic  church,  and  is  the 
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S.  Union.) 

CHIOS.  (Acts  XX,  15.)  A 
mountainous  island  on  the 
coast  of  Asia  Minor,  between 
Lesbos  and  Samos,  thirty-two 
miles  long  and  fiileen  broad, 
inhabited  by  Greeks.  It  is 
now  called  SciOf  and  was  the 
scene  of  a  memorable  massa- 
cre by  the  Turks  in  1823. 
CHISLEU.  (See  Months.) 
CHITTIM.  (Dan.  xi.  30.) 
Probably  this  name  was  ori- 
ginally applied  to  the  island 
of  Cyprus,  but  afterwards  be- 
came a  general  name  for  the 
maiitime  countries  and  islands 
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of  the  Mediterranean.  Inlsa. 
xxiii.  1,  we  are  told  that  the 
news  of  the  destruction  of 
Tyre  should  be  revealed  to  the 
ships  of  Tarshish,  as  thej 
passed  the  land  of  Chittim  or 
island  of  Cyprus. 

The  prophecy  of  Balaam, 
(Nmn.  xxiv.  24,)  of  the  visita- 
tion which  should  come  on 
Asshur,(Assyria,)and  Eber,(the 
Hebrews,)  probably  referred  to 
the  Greek  and  Roman  inva- 
sion of  those  countries  re* 
speciively.  (See  Cvpkus.) 

CHIUN.  (Amos  v.  26.)  An 
idol  which  the  Israelites  made 
and  worshipped  in  the  wilder- 
ness.  (See  KEMPHAN.) 

CHORAZIN.  (Matt.  xi.  21.) 
A  town  on  ihe  shore  of  the  sea 
of  Tiberias,  (where  Christ 
wrought  miracles,)  but  its  pre* 
cise  location  is  not  known. 

CHORASHAN.    (See  Ash- 
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were  set  apart  to  a  sacred  or 
regal  office.  (Ex.  xxviii.  41, 
and  xxix.  7.  1  Sam.  ix.  16; 
XV.  1.  2  Sam.  xxiii.  1.  1  Kings 
xix.  16.)  This  was  a  conse- 
crating ceremony,  making  the 
person  of  the  subject  of  it  sa* 
cred.  (1  Sam.  xxiv.  6.  2  Sam. 
xix.  21.  1  Chron.  xvi.  22.)  U 
was  also  emblematical  of  the 
effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  (I 
John  ii.  20.  27;  comp.  MatU 
iii.  16,17.  Johniil.34.)  The 
Son  of  God  was  pre-eminently 
THE  Anoimtbd.  (1  Sam.  ii.  10. 
I8a.lxi.l.  Dan.  ix.  24.  06.) 
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The  word  Jeatu  is  derived 
from  a  Hebrew  word  signifying 
io  sate,  or  sent  to  save.  (Matt, 
i  21.  Lulte  ii.  11. 21.)  The  word 
Joshua  has  the  same  mean  ingi 
and  is  a  very  common  name 
amons  the  Hebrews,  and  would 
have  been  more  properly  used 
in  Acts  vii.  45,  and  Heb.  iv.  8, 
than  Jesus. 

The  word  Christ  was  origin- 
ally used,  not  as  a  part  ofthe 
name,  but  as  indicative  of 
character  or  office :  thus  Jesus, 
the  Christf  was  a  descriptive 
phrase,  like  John  the  Baptist. 
(Matt.  xxvi.  63.  Mark  viii. 
29 ;  xiv.  61.  John  i.  20. 25. 41 ; 
▼i.  69;  vii.  41;  x.  24;  xi.27; 
XX.  31.)    Such  an  official  ap- 


ng 


pleasure,  without  any  solicita- 
tion or  act  of  man,  to  intimate 
ft  purpose  of  mercy  in  the  fol- 
lowing language:  And  the 
Lord  God  said  unto  the  ser- 
penty  I  will  put  enmity  6e- 
tween  thee  and  the  woman, 
and  between  thu  seed  (posteri- 
ty) and  her  seed ;  it  (or  Ac,  i.  e. 
ier  seed)  shall  bruise  thy 
head,  and  thou  shall  bruise 
his  (or  its)  heel. 

In  this  single  verse  lies  the 
erand  principle  of  all  true  re- 
ligion. It  is  the  root  and  sutv 
stance  of  aU  the  prophecies 
and  promises  of  afler-times. 
Tlw  war  between  sin  and  ho- 
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liness  was  then  waged,  and  has 
since  been  prosecuted  without 
intermission.  (Rom.  vii.  23.) 
The  Son  of  God  and  all  true 
believers  are  "  the  seed  of  the 
woman."  (Comp.  Acts  xiii.23. 
Gal.  iv.  4,  and  Heb.  ii.  16, 
with  John  xvii.  21—23.)  The 
devil  and  all  his  servants  re- 
present the  serpent  and  his 
seed.  (John  viii.  44.  1  John  iii. 
S.)  The  temptations,  suffer- 
ings, and  igiiominiou.**  death 
of  Christ,  and  the  fierce  oppo- 
sition  and  cruel  persecution 
which  his  true  followers  have 
endured  in  various  ages  of  the 
world,  are  significanily  de- 
scribed  by  the  bruising  of  the 
lieel;  while  the  complete  vic- 
tory which  our  glorious  Re- 
deemer has  himself  achieved 
over  sin  and  death,  and  which 
his  grace  enables  the  believer 
also  to  obtain,  and  the  still 
more  perfect  and  universal 
triumph  which  he  will  finally 
accomplish,  are  all  strikingly 
illustrated  by  the  bruising  of 
the  serpent's  head. 

The  books  of  heathen  my- 
thology furnish  curious  allu- 
sions to  this  wonderful  passage 
of  the  Bible.  In  one  of  them, 
7%or  is  represented  as  the 
eldest  of  sons,  a  middle  divini 
ty,  a  mediator  between  Ctod 
and  man,  who  bruised  the 
head  of  the  serpent  and  slew 
him ;  and  in  one  of  the  oldest 
pagodas  of  India  are  found 
two  sculptured  figures^  repre- 
senting two  incarnations  of 
one  of  their  supreme  divini- 
ties ;  the  first  to  be  bitten  bj 
a  seri^ent,  and  the  second  to 
crush  him.  (See  cuts  on  the 
next  pagp.) 

The  text  which  we  hav© 
been  illustrating  is  the  first  iii> 
timaiion  of  a  Saviour  which 
was  given  to  our  world  after  it 
was  ruined  by  sin ;  and  throueh- 
out  all  succeeding  ages  of  Uie 
church  and  of  the  world,  in 
the  wonderful  system  of  sacri- 
ficial and  ceremonial  obser- 
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▼ances,  in  all  the  types  and 
shadows  of  the  Jewish  law, 
in  the  whole  current  of  pro- 
phecy, and  in  all  the  changes 
ahd  revolutions  of  ancient 
kingdoms  and  nations,  the 
Hebrews  were  so  clearly  in- 
structed in  the  character  and 
offices  of  the  promised  Messi* 
ah,  that  their  unbelief  and  re- 
jection of  him,  when  he  ac- 
tually appeared,  seem  unac- 
countable on  any  other  hypo- 
thesis, than  that  they  were 
judicially  blinded  ;  and  espe- 
cially must  we  thus  regard 
their  conduct,  when  it  is  con- 
sidered how  accurately  the 
minute  circumstances  of  his 
birth,  life,  and  death  are  pre- 
dicted. (See  Infidel  Class, 
by  Am.  S.  S.  Union,  pp.  38— 
43.)  So  that  it  has  been  truly 
said,  that  a  very  full  and  well 
connected  life  of  Christ  could 
be  prepared  from  the  materials 
.which  the  prophecies  alone 
would  supply. 

The  Jews,  as  a  nation,  gross- 
ly misapprehended  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Messiah  and  the 
purpose  of  his  mission.  So 
clearly  were  his  advent  and 
offices  predicted  in  the  words 
of  prophecy,  that  a  general 
expectation  of  the  appearance 


of  some  great  deliverer  pro> 
vailed.  They  were  even  ac- 
customed to  regard  his  coming 
as  the  grand  era  in  the  annau 
of  the  world ;  for  they  spoke 
of  the  two  great  ages  of  histo- 
17,  the  one  as  preceding  and 
the  other  as  following  this 
wonderful  event.  Their  views, 
however,  were  on  the  whole 
very  narrow,  and  in  the  mass 
of  the  people  were  elevated 
veiy  little,  if  at  all,  above  tke 
temporal  advantages  of  their 
nation.  Their  foolish  he&rts 
were  too  much  darkened  to 
see  that  his  kingdom  was  to 
be  spiritual;  that  their  deli* 
verance  was  to  be  from  the 
power  and  dominion  of  sin: 
that  the  blessinss  he  would 
confer  would  be  tioliness  and 
life  everlasting,  and  that  the 
benefits  of  his  atonement,  me» 
diation,  and  glorious  reign, 
would  be  shared  by  all,  both 
Jews  and  Gentiles,  who  snould 
repent,  and  believe  his  gospel. 

How  long  these  groundless 
apprehensions  prevailed,  even 
in  the  minds  of  those  who  had 
the  best  opportunity  to  know 
the  truth,  may  be  seen,  Luke 
zxiv.  21,  and  Acts  i.  6. 

We  find  that  about  the  time 
of  the  Messiah's  appearance, 
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lioiuitala  and   author  of  that 

Inward  and  spiritual  grace  of 
which  the  ordinance  itself  was 
but  the  outward  and  visible 
sign.  He  therefore  sought 
rather  to  be  himself  baptized 
by  Christ ;  but  upon  being  in- 
formed by  his  divine  master 
that  a  compliance  was  neces- 
sary, in  order  that  he  might 
sanction  bv  his  example  the 
ministrv  ot  John,  and  the  use 
cfih'iB  significant  rite,  John  ad- 
ministered the  ordinance^  and 
thereupon  there  was  a  visible 
and  audible  manifestation  of 
God's  presence,  solemnly  at- 
testing the  divinity  and  messi- 
ahship  of  Christ.  (Matt.  iii.  16.) 

He  then  commenced  his  pub- 
lic ministry.  Calling  around 
him  twelve  humble  fishermen, 
to  bo  the  companions  of  his 
journeyings,  and  tho  witnesses 
of  his  conduct,  conversation, 
preaching,  and  miracles,  and 
the  propagators  of  his  religion 
after  he  should  have  accom- 
plished the  work  of  redemp- 
tion, he  began  to  make  known 
the  great  purposes  of  his  incar- 
nation. For  three  vears  he 
exhibited  to  a  iaithless  and 
perverse  generation,  the  most 
indubitable  evidence  of  his  di- 
vine authority  and  power.  He 
forgave  sins,  rebuked  unclean 
spiriis  so  that  they  came  out 
of  such  as  were  possessed  by 
them ;  commanded  the  winds 
and  the  seas,  and  they  obeyed 
him;  healed  all  manner  of 
disfasps ;  raised  the  dead,  and 
showed  conclusively,  in  every 
variety  of  form,  that  he  pos- 
sessed all  the  divine  attributes 
that  there  was  any  fit  opportu- 
nity to  employ,  for  the  benefit 
eitner  of  the  bodies  or  souls  of 
men. 

In  all  his  ministrations,— 
under  every  species  of  insult, 
contradiction,  and  misrepre- 
sentation,—he  most  perfectly 
illustrated  the  precepts  and 
principles  of  the  religion  he 
taughu  His  love  and  compas- 
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iion ;  bis  fortsearaace  aad  ft»- 
giveness;  his  meekness  and 
wisdom;  hissimplicity  and  ho- 
liness ;  his  equanimity  and  aelt- 
po08e8sion,have  never  had,and 
never  will  have,  a  parallel  In 
any  finite  being.  It  seems  im- 
possible  that  his  history  can 
be  read  with  an  unprejudiced 
mind,  and  fail  to  produce  the 
conviction  that  it  is  of  him, 
and  of  no  other,  that  the  pro- 
phet says.  His  tuane  ahdCl  be 
called  Wonderful,  Cdunsbl- 
Lon,  THE  MroHTT  God,  thb 
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Prince  op  Peace.  (Isa.  ix.  6.) 
When  the  grand  purpose  of 
his  exuaordinary  mission  was 
about  to  be  consummated,  he 
gave  his  disciples  full  instruc- 
tions respecting  their  duty,  in- 
timated to  them  the  difficulties 
and  dangers  which  would  at- 
tend the  propagation  of  the 
religion,  but  assured  them  of 
strength,  erace,  and  final  suc- 
coss  m  the  enterprise.  He 
then  instituted  a  simple  but 
most  affecting  memorial  of  his 
sufferings  and  death,  which 
were  to  close  his  earthly  minis- 
try. And  while  in  the  garden 
of^  Gethsemane,  bowed  down, 
even  unto  deatli;  with  exceed- 
iris  sorrow,  and  in  prospected 
what  he  was  about  to  bear  for 
man's  otTenoe,  the  traitor,  who 
was  one  of  the  little  company 
of  twelve  disciples,  drew  near, 
and  by  a  kiss  signified  to  a 
band  of  ruffian  soldiers  that  he 
was  the  object  of  their  pursuit. 
Then  ensued  a  mock  trial, 
every  stage  of  which  was 
crowded  with  injuries  and  In- 
sults, and  in  the  midst  of  which 
he  was  denied  with  oaths  and 
curses  bv  the  most  bold  and  fat- 
ward  of  his  disciples.  Wanton 
and  unprovoked  abuse,  cruel 
mockings  and  scourgings,  in 
short,  whatever  could  Increase 
the  intensity  of  bodily  and 
mental  suffering  was  heaped 
upon  the  guiltless  Redeemer 
without  measure  or  mercy 
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They  were  such  as  the  most 
base  and  contemptible  male- 
fodor  seldom  endured,  and 
were  terminated  by  the  excru- 
ciating and  disgraceful  death 
of  the  cross.  Ailer  hanging  for 
upwards  of  three  hours,  till  life 
was  entirely  extinct,  (John  xix. 
33>)  the  body  was  taken  down, 
and  committed  to  a  tomb  hewn 
out  of  a  solid  rock ;  and,  not- 
withstanding all  the  safeguards 
which  the  malice  and  cunning 
of  his  persecutors  and  murder- 
ers could  invent,  to  secure 
him,  he  rose  from  the  dead  on 
the  third  day,  as  he  had  fore- 
told; and  after  eiving  to  his 
disciples  and  hundreds  of 
others,  in  a  variety  of  ways, 
and  at  different  times,  during 
the  space  of  nearly  six  weeks, 
the  most  indubitable  evidence 
of  the  fact  that  he  had  risen, 
he  led  a  chosen  company  out 
to  Bethany ;  he  there  bestowed 
on  them  nis  parting  benedic- 
tion, and,  ascending  up  to 
heaven  in  their  presence,  a 
cloud  received  hhn  out  of  their 
BiAt. 

Beii^  thus  raised  up,  and  by 
the  right  hand  of  Goa  exalted 
to  be  a  Prince  and  a  Saviour, 
to  give  repentance  and  remis- 
sion of  sins,  he  soon  furnished 
to  his  &ithful  disciples  the 
evidence  of  his  newer  and 
grace.  (Acts  ii.)  And  the  his- 
tory of  (rod's  dealings  with  the 
church  of  Christ,  from  the  be- 
ginning hitherto,  abundantly 
allows  the  perfectness  of  his 
sacrifice  and  intercession,  and 
that  he  is  the  end  of  the  law 
for  righteousness  to  every  one 
that  believeth.  (Rom.  x.  4.) 
He  is  the  way,  the  truth,  and 
the  life ;  and  no  man  cometh 
to  the  Father  but  by  him. 
viohn  xiv.  6.)  As  our  great 
high  priest  and  intercessor, 
dtom.  viii.  34  Heb.  iv.  14; 
▼ii.  25.  1  John  ii.  1, 2,)  he  hath 
entered  by  his  own  blood  into 
the  holy  place,  having  obtain- 
ed eternal  redemption  for  us. 
14 
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He  hath  put  awav  sin  hv  the 
sacrifice  of  himself,  (Heb.  ix. 
26,)  and  thus  hath  perfected 
for  ever  them  that  are  sancti- 
fied, (Heb.  X.  14,)  so  that  they 
may  have  boldness  to  enter 
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are  brought  to  lieht.  (2  Tim.  i. 
10.)  Because  he  lives,  we  shall 
live  also.  (John  xiv.  19.  Rom. 
vi.  8.  2  Cor.  xiii.  4.  1  Thess.  v. 
10.  2  Tim.  ii.  11.)  He  comforts, 
sustains,  and  guides  all  true 
believers,  of  whatever  coun- 
try, colour,  or  denomination 
they  may  be.  through  this 
world  of  tribulation;  reveals 
to  them  fountains  in  the  wil- 
derness, and  springs  in  the  de- 
sert ;  passes  with  them  through 
flames  and  floods ;  gives  them 
the  victory  over  sin  and  death, 
and  bestows  on  them,  as  a  free 
gift,  eternal  life  and  blessed- 
ness,—a  crown  of  glory  that 
&deth  not  away. 

Whoeverseriously  examines 
the  ^reat  plan  of  salvation  tiv 
Chnst,  in  all  that  preceded, 
and  has  thus  far  attended, 
its  very  partial  and  incipient 
development,  will  be  led  to 
exclaim,    with    the    apostle^ 

AYl  THODT  C0NTR0VBRST,^«af 

is  the  mystery  if  godliness.  (1 
Tim.  iii.  16.)  The  revelation  of 
it  sheds  light  on  all  preceding 
and  succeeding  time.  It  raises 
the  veil  through  which  the  in- 
stitutions and  ordinances  of 
the  Jewish  dispensation  seem- 
ed Ii  Ice  a  vain  and  burdensome 
ritual,  and  shows  us  of  what 
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^ToriooB  things  they  were  the 
imperfect  types  and  shadows. 
It  disctoses  a  mode  of  redemp- 
tion from  the  curse  of  God^s 
violated  law,  — safe,  suitable, 
and  plain  for  man ;— just,  con- 
sistent, and  glorious  for  the 
lawgiver;  and  it  reveals  the 
sanction  of  a  judgment  to  come, 
in  which  the  principles  ana 
purposes  of  the  divine  govern- 
ment will  be  carried  out  in  the 
unchangeable  destinies  of  men 
and  angels:  all  God's  ways 
will  be  vindicated  in  the  view 
of  an  assembled  world,  and  his 
perfect  attributes  will  shine 
forth  in  new,  endless,  and  in- 
finite glory. 

It  has  been  well  said,  that  the 
sum  and  substance  ot  the  en- 
tire Bible  is,  "Jesus  Christ 

CRUCIFIED  TO  SAVE  LOST  SIN- 
NERS." The  moment  we  lose 
sight  of  this  giund  and  amazing 
design,  —  wnich  eternal  love 
and  mercy  combined  with  in- 
finite justice  and  holiness  to 
conceive  and  execute, —  the 
Jewish  Scriptures,  fivm  begin- 
ning to  end,  present  only  a 
vain  and  perplexincf  show,  and 
the  ^lory  of  the  divine  revela- 
tion is  extinguished. 

(For  a  full  and  deeply  inte- 
resting sketch  of  the  rise  and 
TOt^ress  of  the  religion  of 
Christ,  and  of  his  character 
and  ministry,  see  Biblical 
AwTiauiTiES,  vol.  ii.  ch.  i. : 
Christ  our  Saviour  ;  Sister 
Mary's  Stories,  (No.  6,  The 
Wonderful  Redeemer^)  First 
Lessons,  Lesson  xiii.— xix. ; 
all  by  the  Am.  S.  S.  Union.) 

It  may  be  proper,  before 
closing  this  article,  to  suggest 
the  leading  points  and  princi- 
pal references,  respecting  the 
true  and  proper  divinity  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

I.  The  names  and  titles  of 
the  Supreme  Bei  ng  are  appl  ied 
to  him.  (Rom.  Ix.  5.  1  John  v. 
20.  Rev.  i.  11.  Coinp.  Isa.  vi. 
I— 10,  with  John  xii.  41.) 

U.   The  principal  attributes 
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of  God  are  ascribed  to  Chriit; 
as.  Eternity.  (John  i.  1 ;  viii. 
58.  Rev.  xxii.  13;)  Omnisck- 
EMCB,  (Matt.  ix.  4.  John  xvi. 
30;  xxi.  17.  Rev.  ii.  23.)  Om- 
NiPotENCB,(Phil.iii.21.  Col.il. 
9, 10;)  Omnipresenge,  (Matt, 
xviii.  20 ;  xxviii.  20.  John  iii, 

13:)  andtlNCBANOBABLEKESB. 

(Heb.xiii.8.) 

III.  The  works  and  preroga- 
tives  of  God  are  ascribed  to 
him,  as  the  Creator  of  all 
things.  (Isa.  xliv.  24.  John  i. 
1. 3,  Col.  i.  16, 17 ;)  their  Pb«- 
SBBVATiON,(Heb.i.3;)  Fob- 
GrvENESS  OF  SiNfi,  (Dan.  ix.  9, 
comp.  with  Ps.  cxxx.  Matt.  ix. 
2. 6.  Col.  iii.  13 ;)  to  raise  thb 

DEAD,  AND  JUDGE  THE  WORLD. 

(Matt.  XXV.  31—33.   John  v.  22 
—29.  Rom.  xiv.  10.  2  Cor.  v.  10.) 

IV.  He  is  the  ol^ect  of  reli- 
gious worship.  (Phil.  ii.  10, 11. 
Heb.  i.  6.   Rev.  v.  11—13.) 

The  following pissages  may 
also  be  cited:  Fs.  xlv.  6,  7. 
Comp.  Isa.  vii.  14,  with  Matt. 
i.23.  Isa.  viii.  14,  with  IPet.  ii. 
8.  Isa.  xliv.  23,24.  P8.1xxxii. 
8,  9,  whh  Mark  iv.  37—39. 
John  ii.  24, 26:  iii.  31;  xiv.  7. 9; 
XX.  28.  Acts  i.  24;  vii.  69, 60; 
X.  3^.  Rom.  xiv.  9.  Epn.  i. 
20-23;  iv.  &-U.  Phil.  ii.  6. 
&-11.  Col.ii.9.  ITim.iii.  1«. 
2 Pet.  iii.  la  Rev.  i.  6,6;  v.  8; 
vii.  9—17;  xxi.  22,23;  xxii. 
16.  .  --»      ) 

False  Christs.  (Matt,  xxi  v. 
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tUs  fitl00  MeMiah,  ihej  loti 
between  Jiv*  and  stx  hundred 
tkouaana  tcuU.  la  the  twelfth 
century,  not  leas  than  eight  or 
len  impostors  appeared  under 
the  same  name,  and  were  fol- 
lowed by  great  numbers  of  the 
Jews.  Most  of  them  were  puD- 
iA«d  for  their  imposture  with 
dMith.  and  usually  involved 
a  multitude  of  their  deluded 
followers  in  perseo4ition  and 
death.  The  last  that  eained 
any  considerable  number  of 
converts  was  Mordecai,  a  Jew 
of  Germany,  who  lived  in  16^. 
He  fled  for  his  life,  and  his  end 
is  not  known. 

CHRISTIAN  acts  xxvi.  2^ 
was  a  name  given  to  the  fol- 
lowers of  our  Saviour.  It  was 
first  used  at  Antifxh,  (Acts  xi. 
26,)  about  the  year  43  or  43, 
and  probably  (like  the  nunes 
Nazarenes  and  Galileans)  as  a 
term  of  reproach  or  contempt. 
This  supposition  is  confirmed 
by  the  cvcumstance  that  tiie 
word  occurs  in  only  three 
places  in  the  New  Testament, 
viz.  in  the twopassages  before 
cited,  and  in  IreL  iv.  16,  where 
H  is  strongly  implied  that  the 
very  name  was  associated  with 
reproach  and  suffering.  Taci- 
tus, a  profane  histmian,  tells 
us  of  the  low.  or  vulgar  peo- 
^e,  called  the  followers  of 
Chnst,  or  Christians. 

The  term  Christian  is  now 
Mnplc^ed.  (1  .)In  contradistinc- 
tion to  Pagans  and  Moham- 
medans ;  and,  (2.)  To  denote 
the  open  professors  of  relieion, 
ki  contraaistinction  from  those 
who  are  not  profeeson.  In 
some  countries  it  is  still  a 
tenn  of  bittw  re(»oach,  and 
the  assumption  of  it  is  attended 
whh  persecution,  cruelty,  and 
death. 

The  Christian  religion  is  re* 
ceived  at  the  present  day  (as  it 
b  supposed)  by  less  than  one 
qoartw  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  world.  Some  have  esti- 
nated  tlie  numbers  as  follows : 
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CHRONICLES,  (IKings  xiv. 
Id,)  or  ANNALS.  In  its  gene- 
ral  signification,  this  term  de- 
notes a  chronological  history, 
or  an  acccount  of  facts  and 
events  in  the  order  of  thne. 
The  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
books  of  the  Old  Testament 
are  called  the  first  and  second 
books  of  Chronicles ;  and  are 
in  some  sense  supplemeoul  to 
the  two  books  of^  Kings  which 
precede  them.  They  appear 
to  liave  been  compiled  uom 
the  national  diaries  or  journals, 
but  it  does  not  satisfactorily 
appear  wlu>  compiled  them. 
These  voluminous  diaries  are 
referred  to  frequently  under 
different  names,  (1  Kings 
xiv.  19.  1  Cbron.  xxvii.  34. 
Esth.  ii.  23:)  but  are  not  to 
be  confounded  with  the  ab> 
stract  which  constitutes  the 
tnoks  to  which  this  article 
refers. 

The  principal  object  of  the 
author  of  these  books  seems  to 
have  been,  to  point  out,  from 
the  puUic  records,  the  state  \ 
of  the  different  families  befwe 
the  caotivity,  and  Uie  distribu- 
tion of^the  lands  among  them ; 
that  each  tribe  mieht,  as  far 
as  possible,  obtain  the  ancient 
inheritance  of  their  fathers  at 
their  return.  So  that  this  por- 
tion of  the  Old  Testament  may 
be  considered  as  an  epitome 
of  all  the  sacred  history,  but 
nrare  especially  from  the  origin 
of  the  Jewish  nation  to  their 
return  from  the  fkst  caotivity ; 
embracing  a  period  of^  neaiiy 
3300  years.  The  first  book 
traces  the  rise  and  propagation 
of  the  children  of  Israel,  fimn 
Adam,  together  with  a  circum- 
stantial account  of  the  reicn 
and  transactions  of  David :  tne 
second  continues  the  narra- 
tive ;  relates  the  pn^ess  and 
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dlMolutfon  of  the  kingdom  of 
Judea,  (apart  from  Lsrael.)  to 
the  year  of  the  return  of  the 
people  from  Babylon.  Samuel. 
Kings,  and  Chronicles  should 
be  read  and  compared  together, 
as  they  relate  substantially  the 
same  histories,  though  with  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  particularity, 
and  with  different  means  of 
information :  so  that  the  whole 
contains  but  one  history^  and 
what  is  obscure  or  defective  In 
one  part  mav  be  ezplamed  or 
supplied  in  another. 

CHRYSOLITE.  (Rev.  xxl. 
20.)  This  was  anciently  a  ge- 
neral name  for  all  precious 
stones  in  which  a  golden  or 
yellow  colour  was  prevalent. 
It  more  particularly  denoted 
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CHUB.  (Ezek.  xxx.5.)  From 
the  connexion  of  this  word,  it 
is  presumed  to  have  lieen  an 
Etniopian  tribe  or  province. 

CHUN,  (1  Chron.  xviii.  8.) 
called  Berothai  in  2  Sam.  viii. 
8;  and  Ber<4hah,  in  Ezek. 
xlvii.  16. 

CHURCH.  (Matt.  xvi.  la) 
This  word  is  variously  used  by 
the  sacred writers,but  its  import 
is  generally  to  be  inferred  from 
its  connexion.  It  may  be  suf- 
ficient to  notice  particularly 
two  uses  of  the  term. 

Sometimes  it  denotes  sjmply 
an  assembly  of  persons  for  any 
purpose,  (Acts  xix.  41  p  but  in 
the  New  Testament  it  is  ap- 
plied particularly  to  Christians 
as  a  body  or  community.  (Acts 
ii.  47.)  It  is  also  applied  to  the 
people  of  Gi\A  in  a«l  apes  of  the 
worldi  whether  Jews  or  Chris- 
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tlans.  (Acts  vii.  38;  ziL  L 
Eph.  iii.  21 ;  v.  25.)  For  al- 
though there  have  been  tw« 
dispensations,  viz.  that  of  the 
law  by  Moses,  and  that  of  the 
gospel  by  Jesus  Christ ;  yet  the 
religion  of  the  Bible  is,  and 
ever  has  been,  and  ever  will 
be  one  religion ;  whether  they 
lived  before  or  after  the  coming 
of  Christ,  true  believers  are  all 
one  in  Christ  Jesus.  (Gal.  iii 
28.)  Of  this  church  or  company 
of  the  redeemed,  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  is  now  the  head,  and  the 
church  is  therefore  called  th€ 
bodt/t  (Col.  i.  18. 24,)  and  com- 
{.rises  the  redeemed  who  have 
gone  to  heaven  as  well  as 
those  who  are  or  will  be  on  the 
earth.  (Heb.  xii.  23.) 

Particular  portions  of  the 
whole  txxly  of  Christians  are 
also  called  the  church,  as  the 
church  at  Jerusalem,  at  Co- 
rinth, Ac.  (Acts  viii.  1.  I  Cor. 
i.  2 ;  iv.  17.) 

As  the  incarnation,  death, 
resurrection,  and  reigning  of 
Christ  in  heaven,  constitute 
him  the  founder  and  head  of 
the  church  as  it  now  exists, 
he  is  compared  to  "the  chief 
comer-stone"  in  the  building; 
(Eph.  ii.  20,)  on  whom  the 
whole  structure  is  dependent. 
For  this  jjurpose  God  **hatb 
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X.  11.)  And  it  is  genetally  rap* 
posed  that  Solomoo's  Song  is  a 
highly  figurative  and  poetical 
illustration  of  ttie  mutual  love 
of  Clirist  and  the  people  of  his 
church  in  all  ages. 

In  modern  times,  the  word  is 
applied  to  various  associations 
of  Christians,  united  by  a  com- 
mon mode  of  faith  or  form  of 
government,  as  the  Episcopal 
church,  the  Baptist  church,  the 
Moravian  church,  Sec. 

CHURL.  (Isa.  xxxii.  5.  7. 
Comp.  1  Sam.  xrv.  3.  10,  11. 
17,  wnh  passage  in  Isaiah.) 

CHURN.    (See  Butter.) 

CHUSHAN-RISHATHAIM. 
(Judg.  iii.  8—10.)  A  king  of 
Mesopotamia,  and  an  oppress- 
or of  the  Israelites.  Otbniel. 
Caleb's  nephew,  delivered 
them  from  his  dominion. 

CIELED.  (2  Chron.  iii.  6.) 
CIEUNO.  (1  Kings  vi.  15.) 
Eastern  floors  and  ceilings 
were  just  the  reverse  of  ours. 
Their  cielings  were  of  wood, 
painted,  (Jer.  xxii.  14;)  ours 
are  of  plaster;  their  floors 
were  of  plaster  or  some  sort  of 
tiles,  ana  ours  of  wood.  Some 
public  buildings  in  Europe  are 
cieled  with  wood,  and  we 
sometimes  see  wooden  ciel- 
iaga  in  our  own  country. 

CILICIA.  cActs  xxi.  39.)  A 
movlnce  in  the  south-eastern 
district  of  Asia  Minor,  lying  on 
the  northern  coast,  at  the  east- 
em  extremity  of  the  Mediter-r 
ranean  sea.  Its  capital  city  was 
Tarsus,  the  birth-place  of  Paul. 
The  qrnagogue  or  **  them  <fCi- 
UdOt^  (Acts  vi.  9^  was  a  place 
of  Jewish  worship  in  Jerusalem, 
ap|»opriated  to  the  use  of  Jews 
wio  might  be  at  Jerusalem 
from  the  province  of  Cilicia. 
A  similar  custom  in  modern 
times  is  the  fitting  up  of  public 
houses  to  accommodate  stran- 
gers ixom  particular  Slates  or 
countries.  Paul,  being  of  this 
province,  was  probably  a  mem- 
ber of  this  synagogue,  and 
perhaps  one  of  the  defeated 
14* 
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within  which  the  waters  are 
restrained.  The  Creator  is  re- 
presented as  marking  out  the 
habitation  of  the  vast  expanse 
of  waters,  with  the  same  ease 
with  which  a  designer  or 
draftsman  delineates  the  plan 
of  a  building  or  an  estate. 

CIRCUIT.  (Job  xxii.  14.)  A 
circular  path  or  route.  (1  Siam. 
vii.  16.)  In  the  passage  tmm 
Job,  God  is  figurativelv  repre* 
sented  as  confining  nis  pre- 
sence to  the  high  heavens. 
<Comp.  ver.  11,  12,  with  ver. 
13, 14.)  In  Psalm  xix.  6,  the 
circuit  of  the  sun  is  represented 
as  extending  firom  one  end  of 
heaven  to  the  other,  or  irom 
east  to  west. 

CIRCUMCISED.  ((Jen.  xvlt. 
10.)  CIRCUMCISION.  (John 
vii.  22.)  Circumcision  was  a 
remarlcable  rite  or  ceremony 
of  the  Jewish  religion,  which 
consisted  in  cutting  around  the 
flesh  of  the  foreskin  of  all 
males,  on  the  eighth  day  after 
their  birth.  This  rite  was  esta- 
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blished  aa  the  token  of  God's 
covenant  with  Abraham,  (Gen. 
xvii.  9—14.)  who  immedialelj 
sabjected  himself  and  all  his 
family  to  its  observance.  The 
precept  of  circumcision  was  re- 
newed  to  Moses,  (Ex.  xii.  44. 
Lev.  xii.  3.  John  vii.  5S,  23;) 
re(iuiring  that  all  should  sub- 
mit to  it  who  would  partake 
of  the  paschal  sacrifice.  And 
the  Jews  have  always  been 
very  scrupulous  in  its  obser- 
vance, though  it  was  omitted 
in  their  journey  through  the 
wilderness  for  obvious  rea- 
sons. Many  other  nations  have 
adopted  the  rite ;  and  it  is  the 
chief  ceremony  of  initiation 
into  the  religion  of  Moham- 
med, though  it  is  regarded  only 
as  a  traditionary  precept,  and 
is  not  performed  till  the  child 
is  five  or  six  years  old.  The 
instrument  used  for  this  pur- 
pose was  a  knife,  a  razor,  or 
even  a  sharp  stone.  (Ex.  iv. 
25.  Josh.  v.  3.) 

The  design  of  this  require- 
ment obviously  was,  to  fix  upon 
the  persons  oi  all  the  natural 
descendants  of  Abraham  a  dis- 
tinguishing mark,  separating 
them  from  all  the  rest  of  the 
world.  As  this  rite  was  pecu- 
liar to  the  Jews,  they  are  call- 
ed the  circumcision,  and  the 
Gentiles  the  uncircumcision. 
(Rom.  iv.  9.) 

The  terms  uncircumcised  and 
uncircumcision  are  also  used  to 
denote  impurity  or  wickedness 
generally;  and  to  circumcise 
the  heart  was  to  k)ecome  trac- 
table and  docile.  (Ex.  vi.  12. 
30.  Jer.  iv.  i:  vi.  10;  ix.  96. 
Ezek.  xliv.  r/  Acts  vii.  51.) 
Jews  who  renounced  Judaism, 
under  the  Roman  persecution, 
sometimes  endeavoured  to 
erase  the  mark  of  circumci- 
sion ;  and  probably  Paul  may 
allude  to  this,  1  C;or.  vii.  18. 
(See  Covenant,  Concision.) 

CISTERN.  (Prov.  v.  15.)  The 
lace  of  the  country,  and  the  pe- 
culiarity of  the  Climate,  made 
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cisterns  indispensable  in  Jo- 
dea.  They  were  generally,  if 
not  universally,  private  pro- 
perty. (Num.  xxi.  22.)  Some 
were  formed  br  merely  exca- 
vating the  earth ;  others  were 
covered  reservoirs,  into  which 
the  water  was  conducted,  and 
others  still  were  lined  with 
wood,  or  cement,  or  hewn  out 
of  the  rock  with  great  labour, 
and  ornamented  with  much 
skill.  When  the  pits  were 
empty,  there  was  a  tenacious 
mire  at  the  bottom,  and  they 
were  used  as  the  places  of  the 
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clauo  xji  vt  lues.  When  their  si 
tuation  became  insecure,  they 
bv^gan  to  protect  themselves  by 
a  iiitch  or  hedge,  or  perhaps  a 
wall.  The  advancement  Irom 
this  rude  stale,  to  the  fortified 
towns  and  cities  of  ancient 
days,  was  easy  and  rapid  Some 
have  supposed  that  cities  were 
always  walled,  (Num.  xiii.  ^ 
but  there  is  no  evidence  of  this. 
We  know  they  were  often  (if 
not  always)  fortified,  and  ma^y 
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of  them  were  very  populous. 
The  streeta  were  narrow,  so 
that,  iu  some  of  them,  (as  we 
are  told,)  loaded  camels  could 
not  paaa  each  other;  and  even 
at  this  day,  in  Alexandria  and 
Cairo,  mats  are  spread  across 
the  streets,  Irom  house  to  house, 
for  shade. 

We  know,  however,  that 
many  of  them  were  spacious. 
Sometimes,  in  Asiatic  cities, 
a  broad  street,  or  a  section  of 
it,  is  covered  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  merchants  or  trades- 
men, and  such  places  are 
called  Bazaars ;  and  the  pro- 
minent branch  of  business 
transacted  there  gives  the 
name  to  the  street;  as,  the 
woollen  drapers,  coppersmiths, 
&c  Around  the  gates  of  cities 
was  the  principal  concourse  of 
people,  (Neh.  viii.  1.  Job  xxix. 
7  ;>  and  therefore  these  stations 
were  desirable  for  booths  or 
■tails,  for  the  sale  of  merchan- 
dise. (2  Kings  vii.  1.)  These 
square  or  open  places  are  pro- 
bably intended  in  2  Chron. 
xxxii.  6,  and  Neh.  iii.  16 ;  viii. 
1. 3.  Some  cities  were  adorned 
with  open  squares  and  large 
gardens.  One-third  of  the  city 
of  Babylon,  we  are  told,  was 
occupied  with  eardens;  and 
Cesarea,  Jerusalem,  Antioch, 
and  other  of  the  largest  cities 
were  paved. 

Fenced  Citt,  (2  Kings  x.  2,) 
or  Dbfencbd  Cities.  (Isa. 
xxxvi.  1.)  A  fortified  city.  To 
btUld  a  city,  and  \o  fortify  or 
fence  it.  in  the  oriental  idiom, 
mean  the  same  thing.  The 
fencing,  or  fortification,  was 
usually  with  high  walls,  and 
watch-towers  upon  them.(Deut. 
Hi.  5.)  The  walls  of  fortified 
cities  were  formed,  in  part  at 
least,  of  combustible  materials, 
(Amos  1. 7. 10. 14,)  the  gates  be- 
ing covered  with  thick  plates  of 
iron  or  brass.  (Ps.  cvii.  16. 
lsa.xlv.2.  Aclsxii.lO.)  There 
was  also  within  the  city  a  cita- 
del or  lower,  to  which  the  in* 
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habitants  fled  when  the  cit/ 
itself  could  not  be  defended. 
(Judg.  ix.  46-62.)  These  were 
often  upon  elevated  jpound. 
and  were  entered  by  a  night  oi 
steps.  (See  Gate.) 

At  the  time  when  Abraham 
came  into  the  land  of  Canaan, 
there  were  already  in  exist- 
ence numerous  towns,  which 
are  mentioned  in  the  book  of 
Genesis ;  Sodom.  Cromorrah, 
Zeboim,  Admah,  Bela,  Hebron, 
and  Damascus.  This  last  is 
truly  venerable,  as  it  is  beyond 
doubt  the  oldest  city  in  the 
world.  The  spies  who  were 
sent  over  Jordan  brought  back 
an  account  of  well  fortified 
cities.  In  the  book  of  Joshua, 
we  read  of  no  less  than  six 
hundred  towns,  of  which  the 
Israelites  took  possession. — 
When  the  city  ot  Ai  was  ta- 
ken, its  inhabitants,  who  were 
put  to  the  sword,  amounted  to 
12,000,  f Josh.  viii.  16.  25 ;)  and 
we  are  told  that  Gibeon  was  a 
still  greater  city.  (x.  2.)  It  is 
commonly  calculated  that,  in 
Europe,  one-third  or  one-foimh 
of  a  nation  is  comprised  in 
cities  and  towns.  Reckoning 
the  Hebrews,  then,  at  3,000,000, 
it  would  give  about  1250  for 
the  average  population  of  the 
towns;  and.  tor  greater  safety, 
it  Is  probable  that  half  the 
inhabitants  dwell  in  towns. 
Now  in  Gibeah  (Judg.  xx.  15) 
there  were  seven  hundred 
men  who  bore  arms,  and, 
of  course,  not  less  than  3000 
inhabitants.  By  a  similar  cal- 
culation, we  conclude  that  the 
forty-eight  cities  of  the  Levites 
contained  each  about  1,000 
souls.  In  the  time  of  David, 
the  population  of  Palestine 
was  between  five  and  six  mil- 
lions; and  we  may  suppose 
that  the  towns  and  cities  were 
proportionably  increased.  On 
the  great  annual  festivals,  Je- 
rusalem must  have  presented 
a  sublime  spectacle  of  count- 
less multitudes,  when  all  the 
163 
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males  of  the  nation  were  re^ 
quired  to  be  there  afflembled. 
On  such  times  the  city  itself 
wae  insufficient  to  contain  the 
host  of  Israel,  and  thousands 
encamped  around  its  outskirts. 
After  the  return  from  the  Baby- 
lonish captivity, the  population 
of  the  towns  may  have  been 
inconsiderabl(»;  but  ihe  sub- 

5 sequent  increase  was  most  ra- 
id, so  that  in  the  time  of 
Msephus,  the  small  villages 
of  Galilee  contained  15,000ln- 
habitants,  and  the  larger 
towns  50,000.  At  the  same 
period,  Jerusalem  was  four 
miles  in  circuit,  and  had  a 
population  of  150,000.  The 
same  author  tells  us,  that  un- 
der Cestius,  the  number  of 
paschal  lambs  was  256,500, 
which  would  give  an  amount 
ot  about  2,0GO,000  attending 
the  passover.  At  the  time  of 
the  fatal  siege  uf  Jerusalem, 
more  than  a  million  of  persons 
were  shut  in  by  the  Romans ; 
00  that  the  space  included  by 
the  four  miles  must  have  been 
remarkably  economized. 

City  of  David,  (i  Chron.  xi. 
5.)  A  section  in  the  soutaern 
part  of  Jerusalem ;  embracing 
mount  Zion,  where  a  fortress 
of  the  Jebusites  stood.  David 
reduced  the  fortress,  and  built 
a  new  palace  ana  city,  to 
which  he  gave  his  own  name. 

(See    BlBLIOAL^&KTIdUITIES, 

irol.  ii.  pp.  62,63;  and  Selu- 
MiBL,  pp.  50, 51,  both  by  Am. 
S.  S.  Union.)  Bethlehem,  the 
native  town  of  David,  is  also 
called,from  that  circumstance, 
the  city  of  David.  (Luke  ii.  11.) 

City  op  God  (Ps.  xlvi.  4) 
was  one  of  the  names  of  an- 
cient Jerusalem,  and  its  ap- 
propriateness is  evident  from 
Deuu  idi.  5. 

Holt  City.  (Neh.  xi.  1.) 
The  sacredness  of  the  temple 
extended  itself  in  some  mea- 
sure over  the  city,  and  hence 
Jerosalem  itself  was  called  the 
Boly  aty,  and  is  so  distin- 
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guished  in  the  east  at  the  pre- 
sent day. 

CiTi£s  OF  Refuge  (Dent. 
xix.  7.  9.  Josh.  XX.  2.  7,  8) 
were  six  of  the  Levitical  cities 
divinely  appointed  by  the  Jew- 
ish law  as  asylums,  to  which 
those  were  commanded  to 
tlee,  for  safety  and  protection, 
who  had  been  undesignedly 
accessary  to  the  death  of  a 
fellow  creature.  The  kinsmen 
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which  entitled  the  slayer  to 
protection,  Num.xxxv.  15—23. 
I)eut.xix.4— 11.  For  the  mode 
of  ascertaining  whether  the 
offence  was  worthy  of  death, 
and  the  conseouences  of  the 
judgment,  see  Num.  xxxv.  24 
—33;  ana  for  the  rules  to  be 
obHorved  by  the  manslayer, 
in  order  to  avail  himself  or  the 
benefit  of  the  city  of  refuge, 
see  Num.  xxxv.  S£— 28.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  the  trial  of 
the  manslayer  was  had  at  the 
city  of  refuge,  or  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  place  where  the  offence 
occurred.  Perhaps  there  were 
two  processes;  one  introduc- 
tory to  the  other,  as  we  have  a 
preliminary  examination  to  de- 
termine if  the  party  accused 
shall  be  held  to  answer  for  liis 
164 
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o^nce.  Thisfirst  process  might 
liavebeen  at  the  city  of  refuge. 
The  Jewish  writers  say  that,  at 
every  cross-road,  signs  were 
erected  in  some  conspicuous 
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culiar  application,  t^  the  Jew- 
ish law,  to  persons,  aninutls, 
and  things,  that  they  are  now 
to  be  ©onsidered. 

In  order  lo  partake  of  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  Jewiph  church, 
and  to  ensage  acceptably^  in 
its  outward  worship,  the  indi- 
vidual must  not  only  be  cir- 
cumcised, but  he  must  be  cere* 
menially  clean;  that  is,  he 
must  be  free  from  uncleauness. 
How  the  various  kinds  of  un- 
cleanness  were  contractecL 
what  time  it  continued,  and 
what  was  the  process  of  purifi- 
cation, we  have  particularly 
described,  Lev.xi.— xv.  Num. 
xix.;  and  a  very  vivid  and  in- 
teresting sketch  of  the  whole 
ceremony  will  iDe  found  in 
Biblical  ANxiauiTiEs,  by  Am. 
S.  S.  Union,  vol.  ii.  ch.  vii. 

The  division  of  animals  into 
clean  and  unclean  existed  be- 
fore the  flood,  (Gen.  vii.  2,)  and 
was  probably  founded  upon 
the  practice  of  animal  sacri- 
fice. Those  animals  only 
which  divide  the  hoof  and 
chew  the  cud  were  regarded 
as  clean,  (Lev.  xi.  3,  4 ;)  and 
the  same  chapter  enumerates 
a  variety  of  beasts,  birds,  rep- 
tiles, fishes,  and  things  which 
are  unclean.  (See  also  Ex. 
xxii.  31 ;  xxxiv.  15.  26.  Deut. 
xi  V.  21.)  What  was  the  design 
of  these  distinc^ons,  and  how 
they  were  abolished,  may  be 
learned  with  sufficient  accu- 
racy from  a  comparison  of 
Scripture  with  Scripture.  (Lev. 
XX. 24— 26.  Actsx.9— 16;  xLl 
—4.  18-21.  Heb.ix.9— 14.)  It 
has  been  observed,  that  one 
object  of  these  appointments 
may  have  Iseen,  to  make  the 
Jews  suspicious  of  Gentile  cus- 
toms and  entertainments,  and 
so  induce  them  to  abstain  from 
all  intercourse  with  them.  We 
find  in  the  New  Testament 
that  eating  with  the  Gentiles 
was  regarded  as  a  peculiar 
aggravation  of  the  offence  of 
associating  with  them.  (Matt 
165 
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ix.  11.  Actsxi.a)  II  may  be 
remarked  also,  that  mime  of 
the  prohibited  animalu  were 
unwholesome;  and  the  He- 
brews  were  ai  least  taught  by 
these  strict  regulations  habitu- 
ally to  regard  their  relation  to 
(Jod,  and  the  necessity  of  ab- 
staining from  every  thing  that 
should  offend  his  infinite  ho- 
liness, or  involve  the  least 
appearance  of  pollution.  It  is 
very  evident  that  the  Jews 
would  not  worship  animals 
that  were  set  apart  as  un- 
clean, and  still  less  would 
they  worship  those  they  ate; 
so  that,  so  far  as  the  idol  wor- 
ship of  animals  was  concerned, 
it  was  very  effeaually  guarded 
against. 
CLEOPAS.  (See  Alpmbus.) 
CLOAK.  (See  Clothes.) 
CLOTH,  LINEN.  (See 
Clothes.) 

CLOTHES.  (Itfatt.  xxiv.  18.) 
The  art  of  making  cloth  was 
known  very  early.  The  skins 
of  animals  supplied  the  place 
of  cloth  at  first ;  but  we  may 
suppose  that  spinning  and  nee- 
dle-work were  so  far  perfected 
as  to  furnish  cloth,  of  a  coarse 
kind  at  least,  at  an  early  peri- 
od. (Ex.  XXXV.  23.  Judg.  v.  30.) 
The  beauty  of  dress  consisted 
in  the  fineness  and  colour 
of  the  cloth.  (See  Colours, 
Sackclotb.>< 

The  Asiatic  modes  of  dress 
are  noarly  the  same  from  age 
to  age ;  and  hence  much  light 
is  thrown,  by  modern  obser- 
vation, on  the  subject  of  the 
clothing  of  the  Hebrews.  We 
may  suppose  their  onlinary 
dress  to  have  consisted  of  the 
inner  garment,  the  outer  gar- 
ment, a  girdle,  and  sandals. 
One  of  the  oldest  and  sim- 
plest garments  was  a  strip  of 
cloth  (linen  or  cotton)  bound 
around  the  loins  with  a  string 
or  band,  and  reaching  to  the 
knees.  It  is  the  only  garment 
of  the  Arabs.  Such  a  stri  p  ap- 
pears as  the  itmtr  garment 
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of  the  dressjin  the  foregoing  cut. 
This  is  so  slight  a  dress,  that 
those  who  have  no  other  are 
said  to  be  naked.  (Isa.  xx. 
2—4.  John  xxi.  7.)  In  its  im- 
proved state,  it  was  larger 
and  longer,  and  supplied  with 
sleeves.  The  coat  was  some- 
times woven  in  a  loom,  and 
had  no  seams.     (Ex.  zxviii. 
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aiL  J<diii  jAx.  23.)  The  phrase  | 
eoate  €md  jgarmenta  (Acts  iz. 
39)  means  inner  and  outer  gar- 
ments. The  word  hosen  (Dan. 
iii.  21)  is  supposed  to  designate 
an  under  ^rment,  not  unlike 
trousers.  These  were  worn  by 
the  Persian  kings,  and  are 
represented  in  the  preceding 
finire. 

The  inner  garment  was  at 
first  single,  as  a1x)ve  described ; 
soon  a  strip  of  cloth  was 
thrown  over  the  shoulder,  and 
covered  the  arm.  It  was  sewed 
at  the  sides^and  extended  to 
the  knees.   This  is  now  a  com. 
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moo  dress  In  Arabia.  Next 
came  sleeves ;  first  to  the  el. 
bows,  and  then  to  the  wristSk 
This  garment  would  resemble 
a  shin,  except  at  tiie  neclc. 
The  sleeves  of  this  garment, 
among  the  Arabs,  are  wide  ana 
ofien,  and  easily  tiirown  off.  To 
make  bare  the  arm  is  a  lively 
and  beautiful  fi^re,  represent- 
ing the  removal  of  all  encum> 
brancesfrom  the  most  powerful 
limb  of  the  tody,  that  it  may  be 
put  furth  in  its  utmost  strength. 
(Isa.  Iii.  10.)  Tlie  following 
cuts  represent  the  garments 
and  sleeves  just  described. 


Girdles.  When  the  gar- 
ments came  to  be  made  long 
and  flowing,  they  were  con- 
fined around  the  loins  with 
girdles,  which  not  only  served 
to  bind  them  to  the  body,  but 
also  to  hold  them  when  tucked 
up.  This  increased  the  grace- 
fulness of  their  appearance, 
and  prevented  them  from  in- 
terfering with  labourer  motion. 
Hence,  to  gird  up  the  Udna 
became  a  significant  figurative 
expression,  denoting  readiness 


for  service,  activitv,and  watch- 
fulness; and  to  loose  the  gir- 
die  was  to  give  way  to  repose 
and  indolence.  (2  Kings  i v.  29. 
Job  xxxviii.  3.  Isa.  v.  27.  Jer.  i. 
17.  Luke  xii.  36.  John  xxi.  7. 
Acts  xii.  8.  1  Pet.  i.  13.)  This 
girdle  was  a  t>elt  or  band  of 
cord,  clotii,  or  leather,  six 
inches  or  more  in  breadth, 
with  a  buckle  affixed  to  loosen 
or  draw  it  closer.  Travellers 
say  that  eastern  girdles  of  this 
day  are  wide  enough  for  a  mat 
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or  coverinf ,  and  that,  when  of 
this  width,  they  are  plaited  in 
folds. 

Sometimes  the  girdle  was 
made  of  linen,  (Ezek.  xvi.  10.) 
uid  was  often  adorned  with 
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rich  and  Iwautiful  l 

of  metals,  precious  stones,  and 
embroidery.  The  formn  and 
plan  of  the  girdle  are  seen  !a 
the  following  cuts. 


The  girdle  was  used  to  carry 
weapons,  (2  Sam.  xx.  8,)  mo- 
ney, and  other  things  usually 
carried  in  the  pockeu  The 
Arabs  carry  their  da^ers  in 
it,  pointing  to  the  ri.ght  side; 
and,  through  all  the  east,  ii  is 
the  place  ior  the  handlLerchief, 
smoking  materials,  and  the 
implements  of  one's  profes- 
sion. (See  Ink  HORN.)  The 
word  translated  purses,  (Matt. 
X.  9,)  is  in  other  places  trans- 
lated girdle.  The  girdle  not 
only  nroiected  the  LK»dv,  but 
braced  it  with  strength  and 
firmness.  The  girdle  is  sup- 
posed by  some  to  have  been  a 
chief  article  or  appendage  of 
the  armour :  hence,  to  have  it 
continually  fastened  upon  the 
person  is  emblematical  of  great 
fidelity  and  vigilance.  And 
because  it  encircled  the  bixly 
yvf  closely^  the  perfea  ad* 


herence  of  the  people  of  (3od 
to  his  service  is  figuratively 
illustrated  by  the  cleaving  of 
the  girdle  to  a  man's  loins. 
(Jer.  yiii.  11.)  In  the  same 
view,  righteousness  and  faith- 
fulness are  called  by  the  pro- 
phet (Isa.  xi.  5)  the  girdle  of 
the  promised  Messiah. 


inent<,  (Matu  xxi. 


r  upper  gar- 
:i.  8,)  or  cloaks, 


(Matt.  v.  40,)  was  probably  a 
square  or  oblong  strip  of  cloth. 
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three  yards  long,  and 
J  two  yards  wide.  Such 
mt  is  now  worn  by  the 
It  was  simply  wrapped 
he  body,  as  a  protec- 
im  the  weather;  and, 
occasion  required,  it 
e  thrown  over  the  shoul* 
under  the  arm,  some- 
Ice  an  Indian  blanket, 
Gisiened  with  clasps  ot 
,  two  corners  tieing  in 
IC8 
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ftt>itt,  ftnd  were  called  skirts, 
and  were  often  used  as  aprons 
sometimes  are  among  us.  (Ex. 
xii.34.  2  Kings  iv.  39.  Lukevi. 
38.)  The  Arabs  throw  this  gar- 
ment over  the  left  shoulder 
and  under  the  right  arm,  and 
thus  cover  the  whole  body, 
leaving  onl^  the  right  arm  ex- 
posed. This  earment  was  the 
poor  man's  bed-clothing.  (Ex. 
xxii.  26, 27.  Job  xxii.  6 ;  xxiv. 
7.)  This  was  probably  the 
cloak  and  the  coat  or  linen 

Srment  to  which  reference  is 
d,  (Matt.  v.  40,)  and,  in  a 
roco'e  amnle  form,  was  called 
a  robe  J  (Luke  xxiii.  11,)  or  » 
mantle.  (2  Kings  ii.  8.)  It  is 
supnosed  that  the  fringes,  with 
the  blue  riband,  (Num.  xv.  38,) 
were  placed  on  Uie  corners  or 
bOTders  of  this  garment.  (Matt. 
xxiiL  5.)  They  are  seen  still 
on  ancient  figures,  in  the  fol- 
lowing  form : 


In  winteTi  fur  dresses,  or 
ikins,  were  worn,  as  at  the 
present  day,  in  eastern  coun- 
tries. ▲  dress  of  sheep  or  goat- 
•kiot  is  perhaps  meant  m  2 
VHna  i.  8:  and  in  Zech.  ziii. 
~-^  15 
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4.  The  common  skins  of  thlt 
kind  were  worn  by  the  poorest 
and  meanest  peo(Ae,  (Heb.  zl. 
37;)  but  the  fur  dresses  were 
sometimes  very  cosily,  and 
constituted  a  part  of  the  royal 
apparel.  The  word  translated 
rhoe  (Jon.  iii.  6)  is  supposed 
to  mean  a  fur  garment.  Ttie 
sheep's  clothing  (Matt.  vii.  15) 
was  considered  emblematical 
of  innocence  and  ^eaileneas, 
and  was  the  disguise  of  the 
false  prophets,  wlio  were,  in 
truth,  fierce  and  ravenous  as 
wolves,  for  the  blood  of  souls. 
The  word  translated  sheets 
(Judg.  xiv.  12,  1^  is  supposed 
to  denote  some  kind  of  ganuent 
worn  next  to  the  skin^  and  pro- 
bably the  same  which  IS  spoken 
of,  under  the  general  namejime 
linen^  in  Prov.  xxxi.  24  Isa.  iii. 
23;  and  Mark  xv.  46.  (See 
Shebts.) 

The  linen  cloth  mentioned 
Mark  xiv.  51.  was  probably  an 
article  of  bed-clothing,  caught 
up  in  haste,and  thrown  around 
the  body.  Some  suppose  that 
this  young  man  was  ioUowing 
our  Saviour,  while  his  professed 
disciples  were  fleeing  in  all  di- 
rections, and  that  those  around 
him  supposed  him  to  be  one  of 
his  adherents,  and  so  laid  hold 
upon  him.  If  this  view  is  re- 
jected, the  only  way  of  account- 
mg  for  the  introduction  of  an  in- 
cident so  entirely  unconnect- 
ed, as  it  seems  to  be,  with  the 
narrative,  or  at  least  unessen- 
tial to  it,  is  to  regard  it  as 
illustrative  of  the  confusion 
and  excitement  which  attend- 
ed the  arrest  of  our  divine 
Redeemer  by  the  lawless  rab- 
ble. The  Arabs  use  the  samo 
ffarment  for  a  complete  dress 
By  day,  which  serves  them  for 
a  bed  and  covering  by  night. 
(Deut.  xxiv.  13.)  Such  also  is 
the  use  of  the  Highlander's 
plaid.    (See  Shbbts.) 

The  common  dress  of  females 
was  probably  as  cheap  and  sim- 
ple as  that  of  males.  A  loose 
169 
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fltfwtng  outer  garment,  with  a 
Mt  or  zone  upon  the  waist, 
and  a  veil,  was  probably  tlie 
principal  dress.  The  veil  or 
liood  was  considered  a  token 
of  modesty  in  unmarried  wo- 
men, (Gen.  xxiv.  65,)  and  of 
subjection  and  reverence  in 
those  that  were  married.  (1 
Cor.  xi.  3—10.)  The  upper  gar- 
mAnt  or  robe  was  often  made 
full ;  and.  wlien  tucked  up,  the 
front  of  it  would  answer  the 
purpose  of  a  large  apron;  which 
IS  one  meaning  of  the  word 
translated  veil.  (Ruth.  iii.  15.) 
The  Arabs  put  their  hykes  or 
cloaks  to  a  like  use. 

Handkerchiefs.  (Acts  xlx. 
12.)  These  were  common 
among  the  Hebrews ;  and  tra- 
vellers inform  us  that  the  peo- 
Sle  of  eastern  nations  at  this 
ay  carry  them  in  their  hands, 
and  that  they  are  often  beauti- 
fully wrought  with  the  needle. 

ApronSf  (Gen.  iii.  7.  Acts  xix. 
12,)  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt, 
were,  in  form  and  purpose, 
substaniially  like  those  in  com- 
mon use  at  the  present  dav. 

Sandals  and  shoes.  (Deut. 
XXV.  9.  Mark  vi.  9.)  The  san- 
dal was  at  first  a  flat  piece  of 
wood  or  leather,  suited  to  the 
•ole  of  the  foot,  and   bound 


M==q, 


npon  ft  by  straps  or  strings. 
The  fastening  was  called  a 
kUchet.  (Gen.  xiv.  23.)  Per- 
haps  the  simplest  form  of  the 
■andal  is  seen  in  the  preceding 
cut,  from  ancient  Egyptian 
monuments. 

We  subjoin  other  forms  of 
leather  sandals,  and  such  as 
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aro  atill  in  commoii  vm  m 
many  countries  of  Uie  «ast: 


The  common  sandal  is  made 
of  a  piece  of  hide,  from  the 
neck  of  a  camel,  and  some- 
times of  several  thicknesses 
sewed  together.  It  is  fastened 
by  two  straps,  one  of  which 
passes  between  the  great  and 
second  toe,  and  the  other 
around  the  heel  and  over  the 
instep.  Hence  it  appears  that 
the  shoe  was  easily  slipped  oft, 
and  that  it  afforded  no  protec- 
tion from  the  dust  and  dirt. 
Sandals  were  never  worn  in 
the  hwuse,  as  it  was  considered 
a  violation  of  good  manners. 
Tlie  taking  off  the  shoes  was  a 
mark  of  reverence  shown  to 
exalted  persons  and  sacred 
places.  At  the  doors  of  Hindoo 
pagodas,  sandals  are  collected 
m  great  numbers;  and  the 
same  ceremony  is  required  by 
the  Turks,  even  of  Christians 
and  strangers. 

The  necessity  of  washing  the 
feet  after  every  walk  is  obvi- 
ous, and  it  was  the  first  token 
of  hospitality  to  supply  water 
for  this  purpose.  (Gen.  xxiv. 
32.  Lukevii.44.)  Toivnloose 
the  ftntps  or  latchets  was  the 
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i  of  a  menial,  (Mark  i. 

7j)  as  was  aloe  the  washing  of 
tlie  feet.    (John  zHi.  1—16.) 

The  wooden  sandal  is  much 
worn  in  Arabia,  Judea,  and 
Egypt.  It  has  a  raised  heel 
and  toe,  as  represented  in  the 
fbUowing  cuts;   and,  though 


often  ezpensiTB  and  neat,  it 
was  usually  a  cheap,  coarse, 
and  Tery  clumsy  article. 

Mitrej  (Ex.  xxxix.  28,)  or 
bameti  (Ex.  xxvlii.  40,)  seems 
to  have  been  part  of  the  sacred 
drefls  only.  The  Arab  women 
wear  a  cap  of  folded  cloth, 
not  unlike  the  modern  turban. 
B<mnets  are  mentioned  as  a 
nut  of  female  dress,  (Isa.  iii. 
20:)  but  it  is  not  known,  at 
this  day,  with  any  certainty, 
of  what  material  the  Jewish 
bonnets  were  made,  nor  the 
sbape  or  mode  of  wearing 


Change  of  raiment  or  gar- 
menu,  &  Kings  v.  5. 22.)  It  is 
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of  distinction,  whom  they  wfs^i 
particularly  to  honour.  The 
simple  ana  i^niform  shape  of 
the  garments  make  this  cus> 
torn  practicable,  and  accounts 
also  for  the  change  of  one  per- 
son's dress  for  another's,  which 
is  mentioned  in  sacred  his- 
torjr.  (Gen.  xxvii.  15.  I  Sam. 
xviii.  4.  See  also  Deut.  xxii. 
5.    Luke  XV.  22.) 

Changeable  suits  ^apparel 
(Isa.  iii.  22)  are  supposed  to 
have  t)een  made  of  some  thin 
fabric,  ornamented  with  em- 
broidery, and  worn  over  gar- 
ments of  various  colours;  of 
which,  lieautifiil  representa- 
tions are  to  be  seen  m  Indian 
paintings. 

Coat  of  many  coloure.  (Oen. 
xxxvii.  3.)  This  was  regarded 
as  of  peculiar  value.  A  travel- 
ler mentions,  that  the  noble 
families  among  the  Turks  at 
Haleb  clothe  their  children, 
when  small,  in  loose  coats  of 
fine  texture,  and  woven  of  va- 
riegated threads;  and  speaks 
of  them  as  very  beautiful. 

Among  the  appendages  to 
Jewish  dress  were  jewels  of 
euld  and  silver,braceiet8,neck- 
laces,  ear-rings,  &c.  Nose  and 
ear-rings  are  very  common  in 
the  east.  A  celebrated  travel- 
ler (Chardin)  says  he  never 
saw  a  woman  or  girl  in  Arabia 
or  Persia  without  a  ring  in  the 
left  nostril.  The  thread  (Oen. 
xiv.  23)  is  supposed  by  some 
to  mean  the  thread  on  which 
precious  stones  were  hung  for 
neck-chains.  (Ezek.  xvi.  lU 
Bracelets  were  worn  on  iho 
arms  by  both  sexes,  (2  Sam.  i. 
10,)  and  by  females  upon  the 
leg  alsa  (Isa.  iii.l9.20.)  Women 
in  Persia  and  Arabia  wear 
rings  about  the  ankle,  full  of 
little  bells.  (Isa.  iii.  16.)  Hand- 
mirrore,  made  of  molten  brass, 
and  finely  polished,  were  also 
a  common  accompaniment  of 
female  dress,  (Ex.  xxxviii.  8. 
Isa.  iii.  23,)  and  were  either 


customary  in  the  east,  at  this 
day,  to  make  presents  of  gar- 
ments; and  the  Asiatic  princes    Moa.  111.  *^,-  auu    trcic  ^i^vM 

keep  diangesirf' raiment  ready    carried  in  the  hand  or  bus* 
maae,  for  pretenta  to  persons  |  pendodfirom  the  girdle  ornock: 
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In  later  times,  these  mirran 
were  made  of  polished  sieel. 

All  the  Grecian  and  Roman 
women,  without  distinction, 
wore  their  hair  long.  On  this 
they  lavished  all  their  art, 
disposing  it  in  various  forms, 
and  embellishing  it  with  many 
ornaments.  In  ancient  me- 
dals and  statues  we  see  the 
plaited  tresses,  interwoven 
with  expensive  and  fantastic 
decorations,  so  pointedly  con- 
demned by  the  apostle,  as 
f)roofs  of  a  vain  mind,  and  as 
nconsistent  wiih  the  modesty 
and  decorum  of  Christian  wo- 
men. (1  Tim.  ii.  9. 10.  1  Pet. 
iii.  1.3,4.  SeePHYLACTBRiBS.) 

We  are  told  (Deuu  viii.  4) 
that  the  raiment  of  ihe  He- 
brews did  not  grow  old  during 
their  journey  of  forty  years; 
and  some  have  supposed  that 
it  was  literally  so,  and  that  the 
clothes  of  the  children  were 
miraculously  made  to  grow 
with  their  growth.  The  better 
opinion  seems  to  be,  that  they 
were  so  provided  with  clothes 
and  other  necessaries,  as  to  be 
comfortable  and  decent,  in 
their  external  appearance,  du- 
ring all  that  tedious  journey. 

(See  JOUBNBTIMOS  OF  ISRABI., 

and  Omar,  by  the  Am.  S.  S. 
Union,  pp.  23—25.) 

RENDwa  CLOTHES.  (See 
Bend.) 

CLOSET.  (See  DwEixmo.) 

CLOUDjPILLAR    OP.     (Ex. 

xiii.  21.)  When  the  people  of 
Israel  commenced  their  march 
through  the  wilderness,  God 
causcMi  a  cloud,  resembling  a 

{tillar,  to  pass  before  the  camp, 
n  the  day-lime,  it  was  like  a 
cloud,  dark  and  heavy,  and  in 
the  night  bright  and  shining, 
likefire:  though  some  have  sup- 
posed there  were  two  clouds, 
one  to  shade,  and  the  other  to 
give  light  to  the  camp.  It  also 
served  as  a  signal  for  rest  or 
motion.    (Num.  Ix.  17--23.) 

CLOUTED.  (Josh.  ix.  5.) 
Worn  out  and  patched. 


COO 
CNIBUS.  actszxvitr.)  A 

city  of  Asia  Minor,  situated  oa 
the  point  of  a  peninsula  of  the 
same  name,  and  lying  north- 
west of  the  island  of  Rhodes. 
COAT.  (See  Clothes.) 
COCK.(SeeCocK-CROWiNO.) 
C0CKATRICE.(Jer.viii.I7.) 
A  harmless  species  of  lizard. 
The  word  in  the  Scriptures, 
however,  evidently  denotes  a 
very  venomous  reptile.  (Isa. 
xiv.  29.)  Some  have  inferred 
from  Isa.  lix.  5,  that  it  was  of 
the  viper  tribe.  Others  have 
supposed  the  hooded  snake  is 
intended,  which  is  known 
among  the  Portuguese  as  the 
most  venomous  of  serpents. 
Naturalists  tell  us  that  its  bite 
is  always  incurable,  and  proves 
fatal  usually  within  at  iKmr. 
This  serpent  is,  however,  un- 
known in  Judea  and  the  adja^ 
cent  countries.  In  the  passage 
from  Jeremiah  above  cited,  al- 
lusion is  made  to  the  unyield- 
ing! cruelly  of  the  Chaldean 
armies  under  Nebuchadnez- 
zar, who  were  appointed  mi- 
nisters of  divine  vengeance 
^jjj  .u^  T^ — :-K  — Mon  frr 
th  ^vated 


(Mark, 
xi  tn  to  the 

yr  >m  mid- 

ni  )me  per- 

pl  »sioned 

D]  reen  the 

e?  Kxvi.  34, 

"  w.  thou 

sh  «,"  and 

m  the  cock 

CI  lit  daw 

m  d\e  this 

S€  is  stated 

tt^  o  cock- 

Growings ;  one  soon  after  mid- 
night, and  the  other  aboot 
three  o'clock ;  and  that  the  last, 
which  was  the  signal  of  ap- 
proaching day,  was  spoken  of 
as  the  cock^crovfing.  To  thif 
it  has  been  answered,  that  only 
one  hour  elapsed  between  the 
denials.  (Lttke  zzii.  69.)  ThU 
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is  true  of  the  second  and  third ; 
bat  iKere  seenu  to  be  no  au- 
thority for  saying  it  of  the  first 
and  second.  It  seems  most 
nataral  to  suppose,  that  the 
phraseology  in  both  cases  was 
substantially  the  same,  and 
that  the  Jews  understood,  by 
the  phrase,  *^  before  the  cock 

;k. 
nd 
a 
tit. 
0.) 
le- 
nt, 
of 
he 
ne 

pose  any  thing  more  than  a 
reference    to  noisome  weeds 
generally. 
COFFIN.    (See  Bury.) 
COHORT.    (See  War.) 
COLLEGE.    (2  Kings  xxii. 
14.)    Perhaps  a  place  of  in- 
•tmction  in  or  near  the  court 
of  the  temple,  but  more  proba- 
cy a  range  or  bloclc  of  build- 
ings in  its  vicinity. 
^COLLOPS.  ^  (Job  XV.  27.) 

2.}  A 
ed  or 
izens, 

1.)  A 
iinor, 
w  the 
after 
en  to 
ce,  it 
earth- 

_ite  of 

Cdoase  is  now  occupied  by  the 
castle  and  village  of  Chonos. 

COLOSSUNS,  EPISTLB  TO, 

was  written  by  Paul,  while  he 
was  a  prisoner  at  Rome,  about 
A.  p.  61-^  It  is  probable  that 
Epaphras,  who  is  spoken  of  as 
tiw  minister  of  Christ  in  that 
IS* 


COL 

place,  (Col .  i.  7,)  came  to  Rome 
to  consult  Paul  respecting 
some  erroneous  opinions  that 

l^^^w ...4 .. 

C< 
Pi 
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til 
Pj 
eh 
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Tl 
to 
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in 
th 
dr 
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apparel  was  usually  of  a  blue 
or  purple  colour,  and  histo- 
rians say  it  was  a  perfect 
combination  of  the  gayety  of 
bright  red  with  a  sober,  snfu 
ening  shade  of  olive.  The 
material  with  which  the  rich- 
est kind  of  this  colour  was 
given,  is  obtained  from  a  shell- 
fish, and  was,  it  is  said,  so 
scarce  as  to  be  considered 
more  precious  than  gold.  (Luke 
xvi.  19.)  The  term  purple 
was  sometimes  applied  to  any 
bright  red  colour,  (comp.  Matt, 
xxvii.  28,  with  Mark  xv.  17;) 
and  indeed  it  was  probably  the 
name  of  a  whole  class  of  dyes. 
Pliny  gives  us  to  understand 
that  there  were  two  kinds  of 
shell-fish  which  produced  thia 
dye,  and  tliat  txitn  were  abun- 
dant on  the  Phenician  and 
Mediterranean  coast,  but  the 
excellence  of  the  tint  varied 
exceedingly.  The  colouring 
matter  was  found  in  a  small 
vein,  and  the  rest  of  the  fish 
was  useless.  The  most  beuuti- 
ful  purple  was  dyed  at  Tyre. 

Scarlet  or  crimson  was  also 
used  for  the  royal  ap^el. 
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Lfdia  is  said  to  have  been  a 
telur  ^purpUy  (Actsxvi.  14;) 
which  may  mean  either  that 
she  kept  the  dye  for  sale,  ur 
cloth  of  that  colour. 

COMFORTER.  (John  xiv. 
16.)  This  word  Is  used  only  by 
John.  In  four  out  of  the  five 
passages  in  which  it  occurs,  it 
Is  applied  to  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  IS  peculiarly  significant 
of  our  want  of  his  office,  viz.  to 
Impart  hope  and  consolation  to 
the  true  disciples  of  Christ,  by 
exciting  in  tneir  minds  holy 
desires  and  aspirations,  and 
causing  them  to  trust  continu- 
ally, and  without  wavering,  in 
his  grace  and  love.  In  the  re- 
maining passage,  (1  John  ii.  1,) 
It  is  translated  advocate^  and 
applied  to  our  Saviour. 

COMMANDMENTS.  (See 
Law.) 

COMMUNION.  (1  Cor.  x. 
16.)  Intimate  fellowship  and 
communication ;  such*  as  is 
expressed  in  John  xv.  1—7, 
and  xvii.  10. 21—26.  Rom.  xii. 
4,5.  2Cor.xiii.l4.  lJohai.3. 
As  the  ordinance  of  the  Lord's 
supper  furnishes  both  the  op- 
portunity  and  the  motive  (JoJin 
xiii.  34 ;  xv.  12)  to  this  mutual 
love  and  confidence,  it  is  call- 
ed, by  way  of  distinction,  the 
eommutuon. 

CONCISION.  (Phil.  iii.  2.) 
The  Egyptians,  Edomites,  and 
others  practised  a  partial  or 
imperfect  circumcision.  It  was 
a  mere  cutting^  and  not  to  be 
regarded  as  a  seal  of  the  cove- 
nant, or  as,  in  any  sense,  a 
compliance  with  the  law.  The 
apostle  denominates  persons 
who  do  this  the  concision,— 
which  implies  in  itself,  and 
from  its  connexion,  that  they 
degraded  themsel  ves,  and  were 
to  lie  shunned  as  false  and 
corrupt. 

CONCUBINE.  (2Sam.xvi. 
22.)  By  the  Jewish  law,  a 
lawful  wife,  of  a  secondary  or 
inferior  rank ;  and,  conse- 
quently neither  regarded  nor 
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treated  as  the  matron  or  mi»- 
tress  of  the  house.  (3oncubinet 
were  not  betrothed  or  wedded 
with  the  usual  solemnities  and 
ceremonies  which  attended 
marriage.  They  had  no  share 
in  the  family  government,  and 
the  children  of  the  wife  were 
preferred  to  the  child  of  the  con- 
cublne,  in  the  distribution  of 
the  inheritance.  Where  poly- 
gamy was  tolerated,— as  it  waa 
among  the  Jews,'the  permis- 
sion of  concubinage  would  not 
seem  so  much  at  war  with  the 
interests  and  preservation  of 
society,  as  we  know  it  to  be. 
The  gospel  restores  the  sacreo 
institution  of  marriage  to  its 
original  character,  (Gen.  ii.SSi, 
Matt.  xix.  5.  1  Cor.  vii.2,)  and 
concubinage  is  ranked  with 
fornication  and  adultery.  (See 
Biblical  Amtkiuitiks,  by  Am. 
S.  S.  Union,  vol.  i.  ch.  vi.  §  1.) 
CONDEMNATION.  (John 
iii.  19.)  This  term,  in  its  ordi- 
nary acceptation,  describes  the 
state  of  a  man  who  is  not  only 
adjudged  to  be  guilty,  but  has 
had  passed  on  h  im  the  sentence 
of  the  law.  In  modern  prisoss. 
there  is  often  found  a  ward 
or  apartment,  appropriated  to 
such  prisoners  as  nave  received 
their  sentence,  and  are  await- 
ing its  execution;  and  it  ie 
called  the  condemned  ward. 
The  gospel  regards  all  man- 
kind as  otfenders  against  (jod's 
law.  Their  guilt  is  unquestion- 
able, and  the  sentence  is  per- 
manent and  universally  the 
same.  The  eoui  that  einneth^ 
it  shall  die.  (Ezek.  xviii.  2a) 
There  may  be  pardon  or  re- 
prieve, under  human  law, 
m  conseriuence  of  the  unper- 
fection  or  all  human  govern- 
ments and  laws;  but  every 
thing  in  the  condemnation  of 
the  sinner  is  perfectly  jusi 
and  right;  and  injustice  would 
]ie  done,  if  he  were  not  pun. 
ishe<l  just  according  to  law. 
If  his  guilt  can  be  removed^ 
or  cunceiUd,  or  taken  from 
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mount   Moriah,   formed  two 
pools,  called  the  u^pper  j 
(Isa.  vii.  3.)  or  king^e 

(Neh.  ii.  14,)  and  the  

(Isa.  jcxii.  9.)    One  of 

— '-  is  mentioned  John 

aqueduct,  which 

he  upper  pool  with 

»,  or  with  the  lower 

I  the  city,  is  called 
of  the  upper  pool ; 
ake    Ranehaiceh's 

II  more  certain,  tt 
lat  he  stood  in  the 

street  thai  led  to 
field.  This  was 
n  enclosure  in  the 
the  soft  water  of 
,  appropriated  to 
and  bleaching  of 
lee  SiLOAM.) 
^j^^^Mu^.  (Deut.xiv.7.)  Pro- 
bably the  animal  now  known 
as  the  ashkoko.  Instead  of 
holes,  these  animals  seem  to 
delight  in  the  clefts  of  tfao 
rock.  They  are  gregarious; 
and  frequently  several  dozens 
of  them  sit  upon  the  great 
etones  at  the  mouths  of  caves, 
and  warm  themselves  In  the 
sun,  or  come  out  and  enjoy 
the  freshness  of  the  evening. 
They  do  not  stand  upright 
upon  their  feet,  but  seem  to 
steal  along  as  in  fear,  their 
belly  being  close  to  the  ground ; 
advancing  a  few  steps  at  a 
time,  and  then  pausing.  Thejr 
have  something  very  mild, 
feeble-like,  and  timid  in  their 
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understanding  and  hfait,  and 
especially  according  to  the 
degree  in  which  its  purity  and 
sensitiveness  have  oeen  pre. 
served  and  cultivated.  (John 
viii.  9.  Acts  xxiii.  1 ;  xxiv.  16. 
Rom.  ix.  1,  and  1  Tim.  i.  5.) 

CONSECRATE,  CONSE- 
CRATION. (Ex.  xxxii.  29. 
Lev.  vii.  37.)  The  tribe  of 
Levi  was  consecrated  to  the 

{)riesthood  with  the  most  80- 
emn  and  imposing  ceremo- 
nies. (See  Biblical  Antiaui- 
TIBS,  vol.  ii.  ch.  iv.  §  1,  by  Am. 
S.  S.  Union.)  Vessels,  (Joeh. vi. 
19,)  profits,  (Mic.  iv.  13^ 
fields,  (Lev.  xxvii.  28,)  cattle, 
(2  Chron.  xxix.  33.)  individu- 
als,  (Num.  vi.  9—13.  1  Sam.  i. 
11. 28,)  and  nations  (Ex.  xix.  6) 
were  anciently  consecrated  or 
set  apart  to  sacred  purposes. 
(See  Priest.) 

C0NVERSI0N,(Actsxv.3,) 
or  turning  from  one  state, 
pursuit,  inclination,  or  direc« 
tion,  to  another.  In  the  gospel 
use  of  the  term,  and  apart 
from  technical  theology,  it 
denotes  that  change  in  the 
dispositions,  thoughts,  desires, 
and  objects  of  affection,  which 
takes  place  in  the  heart  of  the 
sinner,  when  the  Holy  Spirit 
convinces  him  of  his  sinful- 
ness,  and  leads  him,  by  His 
sacred  influences,  to  hate  sin. 
and  to  forsake  every  evil  ana 
false  way,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  persuades  him  to  ri^d 
to  the  claims  which  God  bis 
Saviour  justly  and  graciously 
makes  to  his  heart  and  life. 
The  same  thing  is  signified  by 
the  term  new  Mrtfu  or  regene- 
ration.  The  Scriptures  de- 
scribe mankind  as  alienated 
from  God  I  as  having  the 
understanding  darkened  and 
blinded,  and  as  being  dead  in 
trespasses  and  sins.  Hence 
the  corresponding  force  and 
pertinency  of  the  terms  by 
which  the  change  is  described ; 
such  as  created^  renewed, 
(Eph.  iv.  23,  24,)  resiartd  to 
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tigki,  (Bph.  i.  la  R«v.  Ui.  18^ 
aad  raised  from  the  dead. 
Oohn  V.  2L  %i,  and  £ph.  ii.  1.) 

COOS.  (Actaxxi.  I.)  The 
nune  of  a  small  island  and 
cilT  of  Greece,  twenly-five 
miles  long  and  ten  broad.  Ii 
lies  near  ihe  south-west  point 
of  Asia  Minor,  and  about  forty 
miles  north-west  of  Rhodes.  It 
was  formerly  noted  for  its  fer- 
tility, and  for  its  wines  and 
silk- worms,  as  well  as  for  being 
the  birth-place  of  two  eminent 
men,  Apelles  and  Hippocrates. 
It  is  now  called  Stasichio,  and 
is  still  famous  for  lemons  and 
maples. 

COPING.  (1  Kings  vii.  9.) 
The  top  course  or  finish  of  a 
wall.  It  is  usually  of  flat  or 
semi-circular  bricks  or  hewn 
stone,  projecting  bevond  the 
&ce  of  the  wall,  and  forming 
an  ornament  similar  in  effect 
to  the  camul  of  a  column. 

COPPER.  (Ezra  viii.  27.) 
A  well  known  metal,  but  not 
now  (as  it  was  once)  precious 
as  gold.  The  word  translated 
copper  in  this  passage  Is  else- 
where rendered  briise;  and 
coppersmith  (2  Tim.  iv.  14) 
signifies  a  worker  in  brass. 
Perhaps  the  same  name  was 

given  to  both  substances.  (See 
KASS.) 

COR.  (See  Mbasubbs.) 
CORAL  (Ezek.  xxvii.  16) 
was  an  article  of  Tyrian 
merchandise,  and  is  well 
known  as  a  marine  production, 
found  in  almost  every  variety 
of  shape  and  size,  and  some- 
Umes  increasing  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  form  the  basis  of 
islands,  or  to  stretch  out  in 
dangerous  reefs  for  many  miles. 
It  is  capable  of  being  worked 
up  into  beads,  and  ot.her  orna- 
ments ;  for  which  use  the  red 
species  is  the  most  valuable. 
Job  men.ions  it  in  connexion 
with  pearls.  (Job  xxviii.  18.) 
CORBAN  (Mark  vii.  11) 
signifies  a  gifl  or  thing  conse- 
cnued  to  wA  or  his  service. 
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'  9  Jews  permitted 
ise  to  be  made  of 
y  of  consecration, 
was  permitted  to 
aesi  of  his  parents, 
assistance  from 
r  distress,  merely 
tee  that  what  they 
leded  was  conse- 
1.  It  would  seem 
les  exempted  their 
nee  from  any  con- 
le  support  of  their 
I  said,  concerning 
d  everv  thing  that 
Lhem,  ft  is  corbanf 

>  God. 

(See  RoPBS.) 

ER  SEED.  (Ex. 
e  coriander  plant 
)f  China  and  the 
irope,  but  natu- 
England  and  the 
s.  The  seeds  are 
d,  when  dry,  are 

>  the  taste  and 
ire  often  sold  by 
i  incnisted  wita 
are  told  that  the 
r  manna  were 
soriander  seed. 

[.  (Acts  xviii.  1.) 
and  voluptuous 
ze,  about  twentj- 
est  of  Athens,  m 
esidedayearand 
there  he  founded 

0  which  he  after- 
»ssed  two  of  his 
je  Life  op  Paul, 
>.  Union,  ch.  xi.) 
the  isthmus  that 
)  Egean  from  the 

and  possessing 
antages  far  corn- 
was  a  mart  for 
e  of  Asiatic  and 
L  it  became  ccle- 
its  wealth  and 
»,  as  well  as  the 

1  ingenuity  of  its 
Profane  hislori- 

f  it  as  the  light 
at  of  all  Greece, 
less  remarkable. 
its  corruption  and 
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It  contains  also  the  most  paw  « 
feet  am)  triumphant  argument 
for  the  doctrine  of  the  resur- 
rection. 

The  second  epistle,  written 
probably  from  Macedonia,  less 
than  a  year  after  the  first, 
seems  designed  to  continue  the 
good  influence  which  the  for- 
mer letter  had  exerted,  and 
to  furnish  grounds  of  comfort 
and  confidence  to  the  steadfast 
believers. 

CORMORANT  (Lev.  xi.  17) 
was  of  the  unclean  class  of 
birds;  and  its  presence  is  used 
in  the  prophetic  writings  as  an 
emblem  of  ruin  and  desolation, 
asa.  xxxiv.  11.  Zeph.  ii.  14,) 
though  the  original  word  in 
these  passages  is  elsewhore 
translated  pelican. 

CORN.  (Mark  iv.  28.)  This 
word,  in  the  United  States,  is 
ffenerally  applied  to  maize,  or 
Indian  com,  but  the  Scriptures 
use  it  as  the  general  name  for 
all  sorts  of  grain.  A  com  of 
wheat  is  a  Icernel  of  wheat. 
The  figurative  use  of  the  word 
corn,  usually  in  connexion 
with  wine  and  oil,  is  very  fre- 

Sient;  as  grain,  and  wine,  and 
ives  were  the  leading  pro- 
ductions of  the  country.  (Deuu 
xi.  14;  xviii.4;  xxviii.  61.  2 
Chron.  xxxii.  2a  Hos.  ii.  22. 
Joel  ii.  19.) 

It  is  probable  that  grain  was 
commonly  used  in  Its  crude 
state  in  the  early  ages  of  the 
world.  It  was  sometimes  done 
in  later  times,  (MaU.  xii.  1 ;) 
and  even  now  it  is  no  unconv 
mon  thing,  in  passing  a  field 
of  wheat,  to  pluck  an  ear, 
and  after  rubbing  the  husk  or 
beard  off,  by  rolling  it  be- 
tween the  hands,  to  eat  the 
grain,  which,  even  in  that 
state,  is  very  palatable.  The 
Jewish  law  permitted  standing 
corn  to  be  plucked  by  any  one 
passing  through  it,  (Deut.  xxiil. 
25;)  and  this  custom,  or  right, 
is  still  respected  in  some  parts 
of  the  eMU  (See  MxLuO 
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OOBMELIUS.  (Aefsz.  1-^) 
A  Roman  officer  residing  at 
Ceiarea.  He  was  a  Gentile  by 
btnh,  and,  though  the  highest 
dtaracter  is  given  of  him  as  a 
religious  man,  he  was  r^arded 
by  the  Jews  as  an  unclean 
TOTSon.  (Acts  z.  28, 29 ;  xi.  3.) 
His  prayers,  being  offered  in 
the  taith  of  a  promised  Mes- 
siah, were  heard;  and  God 
was  pleased  to  send  Peter  to 
make  known  to  him  the  plan 
of  salvation  through  a  crucified 
and  risen  Redeemer.  Thus 
the  door  of  faith  was  opened  to 
the  Gentiles;  Cornelius  and 
his  fuxaiy  became  converts  to 
the  Christian  religion,  and 
wore  baptized  in  the  name  of 
the  Lorn  Jesus. 

CORNER.  (2Chron.  xzviii. 
24.)  The  comer  of  the  house- 
top (Prov.  zzi.  9)  is  a  narrow 
place  exposed  to  sun  and  rain, 
contrasted  with  the  wide  room 
or  house  below.  The  "  corners 
of  Moab,"  or  any  other  country, 
(Num.  xxiv.  17.  Jer.  xlviii.  45,) 
mean  its  capital,  cities,  &c.,  or 
the  strength  and  substance  of 
the  country.  Comer  cfa  bedj 
(Amos  iii.  12,)  the  corner  of  a 
room,  was  on  the  elevated  part, 
(used  by  night  for  a  bed,  or 
couch,)  and  contained  the  most 
honourable  seat.  (See  Bed.) 
In  the  passage  last  cited  it 
figuratively  denotes  the  most 
proud  ana  luxurious  of  the 
Israelites  in  Samaria.  InZech. 
X.  4,  the  word  comer  is  used  to 
denote  either  the  corner-«tone 
or  the  most  conspicuous  part 
of  a  buildlug,  and  evidently 
refers  to  Christ,  (Matt.  xzi. 42^ 
where  he  is  mentioned  as  the 
head  (or  chi^)  qf  the  comers 
though  the  Jews,  in  erecting 
the  temple  of  their  foith,  re- 
jected him  as  unfit  for  so 
fmporunt  a  place.  If  (Sod  is 
true,  they  must  find  their  error 
■ooner  or  later ;  for  other  foun- 
dation can  no  man  lay  than 
that  is  laid,  which  is  Jesus 
Christ.    (1  Cor.  ilL  IL     See 
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alsolsa.  xxviii.  16.)  The  word 
comers  is  figuratively  employ, 
ed  te  denote  the  whole  length 
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corner-stone  is  likeljr  to  be 
stumbled  asainst,  so  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  doctrine  of 
Christ  and  him  crucified  would 
prove  an  offence  and  a  stone 
of  stumbling  to  unbelievers,  as 
it  ever  has  been.  (Comp.  Isa. 
viii.  14.  Matu  xxi.  44.  Rom. 
ix.32,33.  ICor.  i.  23.  I  Pet. 
ii.  8.) 

CORNET.  (lChr0n.xv.2a) 
An  instrument  of  music  atxrat 
eighteen  inches  long,  shaped 
like  the  flute;  used  by  the 
priests,  and  giving  a  loud, 
smooth  sound. 

CORRUPTION,  MOUNT  of. 
(See  Olivbs,  MOUKT  op.) 

COTTAGE.  (Isa.  xxiv.  20.) 
The  same  with  tent. 

COUCH.    (See  Bed.) 

COUNCIL  (Matt.  x.  17)  de- 
notes a  judicial  tribunal,  and 
generally  the  Sanhedrim.  It  is 
supposed  by  some  to  be  the 
same  tribunal  which  was  in- 
stituted under  Moses.  (Num. 
xi.  16.)  This  is  the  opinion  of 
the  Jews.  It  is  evident  that 
this  tribunal  existed  in  the 
time  of  our  Saviour,  as  it  is 
expressly  named.  (Mark  xiii. 
9 ;  xiv.  55 ;  xv.  1.)  It  was  be- 
fore this  tribunal  that  our  di- 
vine Saviour  was  arraigned. 
The  inierior  tribunals  were 
very  numerous,  and  variously 
constituted.  (See  Omar,  by 
Am.  S.  S.  Union,  p.  181.) 

COUNSELLOR.  (Lukexxiil. 
60.)  An  officer  connected  with 
the  royal  camp  of  the  Jewi^ 
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snpBosed  to  be  referred  to  In 

lKfcMxii.6-12. 
COURSE.    (SeeABiA.) 
COUKT.     (See  Tbmplb, 

DWBLUNOe.) 

COVENANT  (Gen.  Ix.  12) 
usually  means  an  agreement 
or  mutual  obligation,  contract- 
ed deliberately,  and  with  so- 
lemnity. The  scriptural  sense 
is  peculiar.  God^i  covenant 
vritn  men  signifies  his  solemn 
promise  or  engagement.  (Gton. 
XTii.  14.  Ex.  xxxiv.  10.  Deut. 
IT.  la  Isa.  lix.  21.)  It  also 
denotes  the  established  order 
and  constitution  of  nature,  (Jer. 
xxxiii.  20;)  and,  again,  a  pre- 
cept. (Jer.  xxxiv.  13.)  It  is 
remarked,  that  where  the  par- 
ties are  equal,— so  that  either 
may  accept  or  reject  the  pro- 
|X)sal  of  the  other,— the  word 
used  denotes  a  proposition ;  but 
where  the  partv  proposing  is 
greatly  exalted  above  the 
other,  the  term  used  signifies 
amomtmentf  or  institution; 
whereby  the  proposer  pledges 
himself,  but  the  other  part;fr  is 
neither  entitled  to  the  privi- 
leges nor  benefits  of  the  obli- 
gator, until  he  accepts. 

The  Hebrew  word  for  mak- 
itig  a  covenant  signifies  cutting 
qf  because  covenants  were 
often  made  by  cutting  oflf  or 
slaying  sacrifices.  (GTen.  xv. 
9—19.  Jer.  xxxiv.  18.) 

The  term*  th»  covenants 
(Rom.  ix.  4)  refers  to  the  va- 
rious promises  made  to  Abra- 
ham.   (See  Abraham.) 

The  chief  and  moen  important 
use  of  the  word,  however,  is  in 
relation  to  the  two  great  dis- 
pensations under  which  men 
have  lived,  and  which  are 
distinguished  as  the  old  and 
lie w  dispensation,  or  covenant. 
IHeb.  viii.  8.)  The  former  was 
made  with  the  children  of  Is- 
rael, and  rested  much  in  the 
outward  ceremonies  and  ob- 
■ervances  which  the  law  by 
Moses  enjoined,  (meats  and 
drInkSi  and  dtven  washings 
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and  carnal  ovdUiaaeesO  tnr 
strict  obedience  to  which,  wHn 
full  faith  in  the  promises  and 
declarations  of  Jehovah,  Urey 
became  intweeted  in  the  bles»> 
ings  of  that  new  and  better 
covenant  which  was  thereafter 
to  be  revealed,  ((HI.  Hi.,)  and 
which,  by  way  of  distinctioi^ 
is  called  the  nfew  or  second 
covenant.  (Heb.  viii.  7.  13. 
Com  p.  Ex.  XX.— xxiv.  with 
Heb.  viii.) 

The  sign  of  the  covenant 
was  its  seal  or  memorial. 
Thus  the  rainbow  was  a  sign 
or  memorial  of  (lod's  covenant 
with  Noah,  respecting  a  second 
deluge.  So  of  the  Sabbath, 
(Ex.  xxxi.  16, 17,)  and  circum- 
cision.    (Gren.  xvii.  11.) 

The  new  covenant,  of  vrhich 
Christ  is  the  Mediator,  was 
confirmed  or  sealed  by  his 
own  blood,  and  secures  lo 
every  true  believer  the  bless- 
ings  of  salvation  and  eternal 
life. 

CovBNANT  OP  Salt.  (Num. 
xviii.  19.  2  Chron.  xiii.  6.) 
This  term  is  supposed  to  de- 
note a  covenant,  in  the  sealing 
or  ratification  of  which  salt 
was  used.  (Lev.  ii.  13.  See 
Salt.) 

COVET,  (Ex.  XX.  17,)  Ca 
VETOUSNESS,  (Ex.  xviii.  21. 
Luice  xii.  15.)  To  covet  is  to 
desire  strongly.  (1  Cor.  xii. 
31.)  When  such  a  desire  is  felt 
for  that  which  we  cannot  law- 
fully possess,  it  is  sinful,  and 
becomes  coveiouaness,  which 
is  idolatry,  (0>l.  iii.  2;)  for  it 
is  placing  the  heart  and  affec- 
tions on  the  creature  rather 
than  on  the  Creator.  Covet- 
uusness  has  relation  commonly 
to  riches,  and,  in  the  scriptu- 
ral sense,  includes  the  desire 
of  accumulating,  whatever 
may  be  the  means.  (Prov. 
xxviii.  16.  Eccl.  v.  10.  Luke 
xii.  15-34.    1  Tim.  vl.  9, 10.) 

COW.  (Isa.vli.21.)  In  this 
remarkable  prophecy,  the 
event  teetold  k  that  tlit  lac« 
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«f  the  land  of  Judah  should  be 
ao  completely  changed,  and 
the  inhabitanta  so  greatly  re- 
duced in  number,  that,  with 
only  a  single  young  cow,  and 
two  sheep,  a  family  should  be 
supplied  with  an  abundance 
of  milk  and  butter;  and  vine- 
yuds,  which  before  command- 
ad  a  high  rent,  should  be  over- 
grown with  briers  and  thorns. 

By  the  Levitical  law,  (Lev. 
Jmi.  28,)  a  cow  and  her  calf 
were  not  vo  be  killed  on  the 
same  day.  A  similar  precept 
is  found  in  Ex.  xziii.  19;  and 
another  in  Deut.  xxii.  6,  7. 
Whether  they  were  designed 
10  prevent  inhumanity,  or  re- 
ferred to  some  heathen  custom, 
is  uncertain.  The  cow  is  es- 
teemed holy  by  the  Hindoos. 

CRACKNELS.  (1  Kings  xiv. 
3L)  A  kind  of  thin  hard  bread, 
not  unlike  the  crackers  or 
lea-biscuit  of  modern  days, 
spread,  as  some  say,  with  aro- 
matic seed. 

CRANE.  (Jer.  viii.  7.)  A 
laige  bird  of  passage,  measur- 
ing three  or  four  feet  in  height, 
and  living  on  worms  and  in- 
sects, or  (if  these  cannot  be 
had)  on  grain.  Its  cry  is  hoarse 
and  melancholy;  hence  the 
allusion,  Isa.  xxxviii.  14.  The 
regular  return  of  this  and 
other  birds  from  their  annual 
migrations^  discovered  a  re- 
gard to  their  instinctive  know- 
ledge which,  in  the  passage  of 
Jeremiah,  is  used  to  reprce 
Uie  ignorance  and  wayward- 
ness of  God's  people,  in  not 
regarding  the  judgments  of  his 
hand.  (For  illustrative  cut,  see 
Bible  Natural  History,  by 
Am.  S.  S.  Union,  art.  Crane.) 

CREATE,  (Ps.  li.  10,)  CRE- 
ATOR, (Eccl.  xii.  1,^  CREA- 
TION. (Mark  X.  6.)  The  word 
creation  sometimes  denotes  all 
living  things,  (Rom.  viii.  22,) 
and  at  others  the  great  era  or 
event  of  the  creation.  (2  Pet. 
iii.  4.)  To  create  is  to  cause 
any  tbias  to  exist  that  never 
-      16 
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rm  or  manner 
1.  Col.  i.  16.) 
lout  materials 
us,  God  said, 
kt,  a»id  there 
t.  i.  3.) 

5ct  to  the  na- 
3  of  those  six 
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>le  doubt  that 
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have  been, 
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its  axis;  be- 
creation  may 

work  of  one 
loment,  as  of 
irs;  and  be- 
],  on  the  evi- 
ur  confidence 
ibject  of  the 
nctly  defined 
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led,  as  it  is 
3d,  by  Philis. 
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tines  from  Egypt,  part  of  whom 
afterwards  passed  over  to  Pa- 
lestine, and  are  called  Cap/t- 
torim,  (Gen.  x.  14,)  Chere- 
Ihima,  (JBzek.  xxt.  16,)  and 
Cherethitea.  (1  Sam.  xxx.  14. 
Zeph.  ii. 5.)  Some  suppose  that 
Crete  itself  is  the  Caphtor  of 
the  Scriptures.    (Jer.  xlvii.  4.) 

Salmone  (Acts  xxvii.  7)  was 
a  cape  on  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  island ;  the  Fair 
Havens  (Acts  xxvii.  8)  was  the 
name  of  a  harbour,  roads,  or 
anchorage,  near  LaseOf  on  the 
southern  shore  The  apostle, 
sailing  from  the  last  named 
place  to  Phemctt  (Acts  xxvii. 
12,)  on  the  western  coast,  was 
driven  under  an  island  called 
Clauda,  (Acts  xxvii.  16Ji  (now 
Gozzo.  Spe  Map  to  art.  Paul.) 

Probably  Paul  visited  this 
island  after  his  first  imprison- 
ment at  Rome,  and  establish- 
ed a  Christian  church  there, 
which  he  left  under  the  over- 
sight of  Titus.    (Trtt.  i.  5.) 

The  Cretans  were  once  noted 
for  vicious  habits.  This  charac- 
ter was  given  them  by  many 
profane  historians ;  and  among 
them  was  one  of  their  own  na- 
tion, who  was  also  a  prophet 
or  poet,  (which  terms  were  sy- 
nonymous among  the  Romans,) 
and  who  says  they  were  liars. 
evil  beasts f  that  is,  brutal  and 
ferocious  as  wild  beasts,  and 
stow  bellies^  %r  addicted  to 
voluptuousness  and  gluttony, 
as  in  Piiil.  iii.  19.  (See  Life 
OP  Paul,  ch.  xviii.,  by  Am. 
S.  S.  Union,  and  map  prefixed 
to  that  volume.) 

CRIMSON.  (Jer.  iv.30.)  A 
beautifii)  variety  or  shade  of 
red.  Stuf{>)  K'r  the  drapery  of 
Solomon's  temple  were  em- 
broidered in  this  colour.  (2 
Chron.  ii.  14 :  iii.  14.)  Crimson 
is  a  deeper  d  re  than  scarlet ; 
and  hence  the  force  of  the 
figure  in  Isa.  i.  18.  where  the 
most  free  ami  i*erfect  forgive- 
ness is  offered  to  guilt  of  the 
deepest  dyn 


cso 

CRISPUS  (Acts  xvlii.  8)  waa 
an  oflicer  of  the  Jewish  syna- 
gogue at  Corinth.  He  and  his 
family  were  converted  under 
Paul's  preaching,  and  he  re- 
ceived the  ordinance  of  bap. 
tism  at  the  apostle's  hands. 
(1  Cor.  i.  14.) 

CROSS,  CRUCIFY.  (Mall. 
xxiii.34;  xxvii.  32.)  Cruci4;c- 
ion  is  a  mode  of  execution  of 
great  antiquity,  and  still  [»«. 
vails  among  the  Hindoos  and 
Chinese.  It  was  regarded  by 
the  Romans  as  the  basest  and 
most  ignominious  death,  de- 
served only  by  traitors.  (Luke 
xxiii.  2.)  It  was  an  accursed 
death.  (Deut.  xxL  23.  Gal.  iii. 
13.)  Hence  the  force  of  the 
expressions,  1  Cor.  i.  23.  Phil, 
ii.  8.  Heb.  xii.  2.  As  soon  as 
the  sentence  was  pronounced, 
«  Thou  Shalt  be  crucifud^^^  the 
person  was  stripped  entirely 
naked,  (ot  leavmg  at  most  a 
narrow  strip  around  the  loins,) 
and  fastened  to  a  post  about  as 
high  asthe  waist,  and  was  then 
terribly  scourged  with  rods  or 
whips  made  of  leather  strips. 
(Isa.  liii.  5.)  armed  with  small 
bits  of  lead  or  bone;  and  often 
so  severely  as  to  occasion 
death.  Alter  the  scourging, 
the  person  was  compell^  to 
bear  his  own  cross  to  the 
place  of  execution.  This  was 
usually  an  elevated  place  witb> 
out  the  city,  and  near  the  higb> 
way. 

The  simplest  form  of  the 
cross  was  the  following: 


:^ 
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Other  torma  of  the  cross,  and 
modes  of  execution,  as  seen 
above,  illustrate  the  nature  oC 
the  punishment. 

Tne  cross  vras  fixed  Into  the 
earth,  and  was  so  high  (say  ten 
to  fifteen  feet)  that  the  feet  of 
the  sufferer  were  usually  about 
four  feet  from  the  ground. 
The  transverse  piece  was  usu- 
ally seven  or  eight  feet  in 
leni^th.  In  or  near  the  middle 
of  Uie  upright  post  there  was 
a  projection,  to  which  he  was 
raisea  by  cords;  and,  being 
previously  di  vested  of  h  is  cloth- 
log,  he  was  first  bound  tn  the 
cross-beam,  and  then  nailed 
by  his  hands,  with  strong  iron 
spiices,  to  its  extremities. 
There  is  conclusive  evidence, 
from  profane  history,  that  the 
hands  and  feet  were  pierced 
in  this  way,  and  that  it  was 
peculiar  to  the  punishment  of 
crucifixion;  but  whether  the 
feet  were  nailed  separately,  or 
Whether  a  single  nail  transfix- 
ed them  both,  is  doubtful.  In 
order  to  lessen  the  pain,  it 
was  customary  to  give  the 
sufferer  wine  medicated  with 
myrrh,  &c.  Our  Redeemer  re- 
acted this  draught,  (Marlt  xv. 
23,)  choosing,probably,to  suffer 
to  the  full  extent  the  pains  of 
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die  limbs  with  a  hammer,  or 
piercing  the  body  with  a  lance. 
(John  XIX.  31—37.)  It  is  to  be 
observed,  that  the  agonies  of 
this  death  were  so  extreme 
that  it  was  regarded  as  the 
utmost  torment.  Cicero  him- 
self says :  "  The  executioner, 
the  covering  of  the  head,  the 
very  name  of  the  cross,  should 
be  rem6ved  afar,  not  only  from 
the  body,  but  from  the  dioughts, 
the  eyes,  the  ears,  of  Roman 
citizens;  for  of  all  these  things, 
not  only  the  actual  occurrence 
and  endurance,  but  the  very 
contingency  and  expectation, 
nay,  the  mention  itself,  is 
unworthy  of  a  Roman  citizen 
and  a  firee  man."  Even  the 
judges  denominated  it  *  the  ut- 
most torment,  the  extremest 
punishmentJ 

The  extension  of  the  limbs, 
just  after  so  severe  a  scourgi  ng, 
and  the  imjpossibilitv  of  mak- 
ing the  slightest  cnange  or 
motion  without  occasioning 
suffering  rather  than  relieving 
it ;  the  piercing  of  the  hands 
and  feet,  in  the  parts  most 
susceptible  of  acute  and  ago- 
nizing pain;  the  exposure  of 
the  wounded  and  lacerated 
flesh  to  the  a<*>tion  of  the  min 
and  air  hour  e 

loss  of  blood.  )f 

indignitvand  (  i, 

in  our  Saviou  e 

most  bitter,  m  i- 

sparing  that  a 

all  conspired  e 

very  last  d^  )f 

pain.    Oflen  >f 

the   malefact  »r 

three  davs,  ai  r. 

Hence  the  si  ), 

(Mark  xv.  44. 

The  cross  ia  i- 

ratively  for  t  s, 

self-denials,  » 

which  the  ti__  jf 

Christ  must  t>e  expected  to 
endure,  if  they  faithfully  main- 
tain their  profession.  (Matt, 
xvi.  24.) 

CROWN.    (?  Kings  xi.  12.) 


GEO 


Anciently  the  crown  or  dia 
dem  was  only  a  headband. 

SBzek.  xvi.  12,)  or  a  riband  or 
Uet,  made  of  silk  or  linen, 
surrounding  the  head,  and 
probably  connected  behind. 
(Ex.  xxviii.  36,  37;  xxix.  6.) 
We  find  it  represented  on 
ancient  medals.  Newly  mar- 
ried persons  of  both  sexes  wore 
crowns.  (Comp. Sol. Song  iii.ll, 
with  Ezek.  xvt.  12.)  It  was  usu- 
ally  a  bad^e  of  royal  tyor  prince- 
ly distinction.  It  was  sometimes 
of  pure  gold,  and  was  worn  bj 
kings, (2Chn)n.xxiii.  11.  Matt, 
xxvli.  29,)  and  sometimes  in 
battle.  (2 Sam.  i.  10 ;  xii.  30  ) 
The  weight,  in  the  last  pas- 
sage, denotes  the  value,  and 
not  the  gravity  of  the  crown. 
Afterwards  the  shape  and  size 
were  changed,  and  coetly  or- 
naments appended  to  it.  (2 
Sam.  xii.  30.)  It  was  worn  bj 
queens.  (Esth.  ii.  17.)  It  was 
customary  for  a  king  to  wear 
as  many  cmwns  as  he  had 
kingdoms.  (Rev.  xix.  12.)  The 
word  is  figuratively  used  by 
ttie  sacred  writers  to  denote 
honour,  (Prov.  xii.  4,)  prosperi. 
ty,  (Lam.  v.  16,)  eternal  life 
and  blessedness.  (1  Pet.  v.  4.) 
The  inscription  on  the  crown 
of  the  high-priest  (Ex.  xxxix. 
30)  was  Kignificant  of  his  sa- 
cred office  and  functions. 
Such  inscriptions  have  some, 
times  been  placed  on  the 
crowns  of  princes  and  heroes, 
to  indicate  some  splendid  ac- 
tion or  service.  In  Rev.  xvii. 
6,  allusion  seems  to  be  made 
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to  the  crown  of  the  Jewish 
high-priest,  whose  raiment  is 
deicnbed  as  Iiavinff  the  colours 
and  ornaments  of  the  sacred 
Testments.  It  is  said  that 
the  word  myaterium  (mystery) 
was  formerly  engraven  on  the 
papal  crown,  and  was  erased 
in  the  time  of  Julius  III. 
CRUCIFy.  (See  Cross.) 
CRUSE.  (1  Kings  xvii.  12.) 
A  small  vessel  for  liquids,  used 
by  the  Jews.  The  following 
are  given  as  representations 
of  vessels  now  used  for  lilce 
purposes  in  the  east: 


No.  1  Teinresents  a  kind  of 
flask,  common  at  the  present 
dajT  in  the  east;  and  which, 
on  journeys,  is  covered  with  a 
wicker  case,  as  in  2.  Fi<:^re  3 
is  also  a  travelling  cruse  or 
flask;  and  others  are  also 
found  in  the  east  of  the  form  4. 
Figures  2  and  3  represent  the 
vessels  which  they  take  when 
on  pilgrimages  and  other  long 
journeys. 


cue 

CRYSTAL.  (Ezek.  L  91) 
The  Scriptures  use  this  tena 
to  denote  what  is  now  known 
as  rock  crystal,— one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  precious 
stones,— perfectly  transparent, 
and  resembling  the  purest 
glass.  It  is  ranked  with  gold 
m  value,  (Job  xxviii.  17,)  and 
its  transparency  is  alluded  to 
in  Rev.  iv.  6;  xxi.  11 ;  xxii.  1. 
In  the  passage  in  Ezekiel,  first 
above  cited,  reference  may  be 
had  to  the  peculiar  dazzling 
effect  of  light  reflected  from 
the  surface  of  crystaL  The 
same  word,  which  is  translated 
crystal  in  some  passages,  is 
translated/ros/,  ((jen.  xxxi.  40. 
Job  xxxvii.  10.  Jer.  xxxvi.  30p 
and  tee,  (Job  vi.  IG;  xxxviii. 
29.  Ps.  cxlvii.  17.) 

CUBIT.    (See  Mbasurbs.) 

CUCKCX).  (Lev.  xi.  16.) 
There  is  some  uncertainty 
whether  the  bird  known  to  us 
by  this  name  was  the  unclean 
bird  mentioned  in  this  verse. 
The  prevailing  opinion  is,  that 
it  was  what  we  call  the  sea- 
mew,  or  gull. 

CUCUBOER.  (Num.xi.5.) 
A  garden  vegetable  well 
known  in  this  country.  CJu- 
cumbers,  melons,  and  onions 
are  now  among  the  leading 

Sroductions  of  Egypt;  and  the 
rst  is  found  in  many  varieties, 
some  of  which  are  highly  vsp 
lued  for  their  medicinal  pro> 
perties :  and  others  are  much 
larger  and  more  palatable,  re- 
freeing,  and  wholesome,  as  a 
melon,  than  the  same  fruit  is 
among  us. 

These  plants  grow  in  the 
open  country ;  and,  to  protect 
tne  fruit  from  thieves  and 
t)easts,  a  mound  is  erected  in  a 
central  place,  overlooking  the 
plantation ;  with  a  small  hut 
for  shelter  of  the  guard.  For 
two  or  three  months^  this  poor 
watchman  fulfils  his  painful 
trust,  through  storms  and  tem- 
pests: and  we  find  in  Isa.  i.  8, 
a  striking  allusion  tothis  cus- 
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turn.  Th»  prophet  likens  the 
city  of  Jerusalem,  figuratively 
called  the  daughter  of  Zion, 
(see  ZioN,)  itanding  alone,  in 
the  midst  of  desolation,  and 
itself  soon  to  yield  to  its  ene- 
mies, to  a  cottage  or  temporary 
shed,  in  which  the  person  was 
sheltered  who  guarded  a  vine- 
yard when  the  grapes  were 
ripening;  or  the  same  kind  of 
structure  put  up  for  the  same 
purpose  in  a  neld  of  cucum- 
bers. As  soon  as  the  fruits 
were  gathered,  these  booths  or 
"  lodges"  were  abandoned.  In 
like  manner,  the  great  capital 
stood  for  a  momentary  purpose, 
but  soon,  like  them,  was  to  be 
destroyed  and  removed.  This 
prophecy  was  fulfilled  in  the 
various  calamities  of  Jerusa- 
lem, especially  when  the  Jews 
were  taken  captive  to  Baby- 
lon. (2ChPon.  xxjtvi.  19.)  A 
similar  illustration  is  employed 
inJobxxvii.18.  (See  Youth's 


CUP 


copied  fhmi  fiffures  in  ancient  I  cording  to  the  ownerfi«ca]lb» 
ruins.  Cups  of  this  kind,  made  are  in  use  in  Va^ia.  at  ihla 
of  goid|  silver,  copper,  he.,  ac- 1  day. 
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The  simplest  forms  of  these  I  and  cuts  under  it.)  The  fisui 
vessels  va&j  be  inferred  Irom  ratire  use  ef  this  word  in  the 
the  following  cuts.  (See  Crusb,  j  Scriptures  is  frequent.    Gene* 


(Matt.  XX.  22,  and  xxvi.  39.) 
CUP-BEARER.    (See  But- 

"ciiP  OF  BLESSING.   (See 
Blbssino.) 

CURSE.  (Gen.  xxvii.  12.) 
In  the  scriptural  use  it  is  the 
opposite  01  bless.  To  airse 
is  to  imprecate  evil  upon  any 
one.  (Gen.  ix.  25.  Comp.  Gen. 
xxvii.  12.  Neh.  xiii.  2.  Matt. 
T.  44.  John  vii.  49.  James 
iii.  9.)  The  curses  which  are 
recorded  in  the  Bible  as  be- 
ing pronounced  by  Noah,  Mo- 
ses, Joshua,  and  others,  are 
not  to  be  regarded  as  the 


effects  of  passion  or  revenge. 
They  were  either  pronounced 
under  the  immeaiate  influ- 
ence of  God's  Spirit,  or  are  to 
be  viewed  as  only  predictions 
of  evil,  uttered  in  the  form  of 
imprecation. 

The  words  curse  and  cursed 
are  the  opposite  of  bless  and 
blessed^  and  are  often  so  con- 
trasted.  (Deuu  xxviii.  See 
Bless.)  The  curse  of  the 
ground,  and  of  the  serpent, 
(Gen.  iii.  14.  17.)  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  doom  or  judg- 
ment of  God  upon  them. 

The  curse  of  the  law  is 
the  sentence  ofcondemnation 
which  it  pronounces  on  the 
transgressor,  (Gal.  iii.  10,)  and 
from  which  Christ  redeems  us 
by  bein^  made  a  curse  for  us. 
(Gal.  iii.  13.  Comp.  ROm.  viii. 
1,  and  Gal.  iii.  13,  with  Rom. 
V.  16,  and  2  Cor.  iii.  7—9.) 

To  curse,  in  an  evil  or  blas- 
phemous sense,  is  to  aflkm  or 
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north  of  Africa,  west  of  Egypt, 
and. comprised  five  cities;  one 
of  whtcii  was  Cyrene.  (See 
Ltbia.)  The  ancient  city  of 
Cvrene  is  now  called  Cyreune, 
dairoan,  or  Cayran.,  and  lies 
in  the  dominion  of  Tripoli. 
This  district  of  the  earth  has 
lately  occasioned  much  inte- 
xeA  among  the  Italian  and 
French  geographers. 

Great  nmnbers  of  Jews  re- 
sided here.  (Matt,  xxvii.  32. 
Mark  XV.  21.  Luke  xxiii.  26.) 
Some  of  the  Cyrenians  were 
among  the  earliest  Christians, 
(Acts  jci.  20 ;)  and  one  of  them, 
it  is  supposed,  was  a  preacher 
at  Autioch.  (Acts  xiii.  1.)  We 
find  also,  that  among  the  most 
▼iolent  opposers  of  Christiani- 
ty, were  the  Cyrenians  who 
had  a  place  of  worship  at  Jeru- 
salem.   (Acts  vi.  9.) 

CYRENIANS.   (SeeCy- 


CYRENIUS  (Luke  ii;  2)  be- 
came the  governor  ot  proconsul 
of  Syria,  eight  or  ten  years 
vSuec  the  birth  of  our  Saviour. 
•Rie  taxing  or  enrolment  which 
led  Joseph  and  Mary  to  go  up 
to  Bethlehem,  is  said  to  have 
been  "first  made  whenCyre- 
nius  was  governor  of  Syna." 
Tarions  constructions  of  this 
passage  have  been  proposed, 
to  remove  the  supposed  chro- 
nological difficulty.  We  have 
no  doubt  of  the  historical  truth 
Of  the  statement,  whatever 
poplexity  may  attend  it.  If 
there  is  nothing  in  profane  his- 
tory to  corroborate  it,  neither 
is  tbere  any  thing  to  contradict 
it.  It  may  be  that  Cyrenius 
was  associated  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Syria  during  the  pro- 
gress of  the  enrolment,  and  had, 
m  some  sense,  the  superin- 
tendence of  it.  It  may  be  that 
the  enrolment  was  made  at 
ono  p^od,  and  the  levy  of 


CYR 

taxes  (of  which  that  enrolment 
was  the  basis)  was  not  made 
till  a  subsequent  period.  We 
know  that  such  a  tax  was  im- 
posed, and  occasioned  great 
popular  discontents.  (Acts  v. 
37.)  And  it  may  be  also,  that 
the  phraseolt^  employed  by 
the  sacred  writer  is  susceptible 
of  a  construction  which  would 
remove  every  difficult^jthough 
critics  are  not  agreed  m  sue!)  a 
construction.  At  any  rate,  tlie 
occurrence  of  such  passages  is 
strong  presumptive  evidence 
of  the  truth  of  the  narrative ; 
for  it  would  have  been  an  easy 
matter  to  avoid  all  appearance 
of  difficulty,  if  the  object  of  the 
writers  had  been  simply  to 
make  a  book  that  should  be 
believed. 

CYRUS.  (Isa.  xlv.  1.)  A 
prince,  statesman,  and  con- 
queror, of  great  renown,  and 
an  instrument  or  agent  em- 
ployed by  Jehovah  in  the  exe- 
cuuon  01  his  designs  of  mercy 
towards  the  Jews.  (Isa.  xiii. 
xiv.  xxi.  xliv,  28;  xlv.—xlvii. 
Jer.  XXV.  12;  li.  54.  Dan.  vii. 
viii.)  The  early  life  of  Cyrus 
is  involved  in  obscurity.  It  is 
generally  agreed  that  he  was 
the  son  of  Cambyses,  king  oi 
Persia.  His  chief  biographers 
(Xenophon  and  Herodotus)pre- 
sent  his  history  and  exploits  in 
very  different  aspects.  His  c<hi- 
quesis  extended  over  all  west- 
ern Asia,  but  the  most  brilliant 
of  them  was  that  of  Babylon, 
which  took  place  b.  o.  536. 
After  this  event,  he  ordered  a 
return  of  the  Jews,  who  had 
been  seventy  years  In  captivi- 
ty,  to  their  own  land,  and  ftur- 
nished  them  very  liberally 
with  the  means  of  retniilding 
their  temple.  (See  Lifb  of 
Daniel,  en.  xiii.  xiv,  xv.  xvll, 
xviii..  by  Am.  S.  S.  Union.) 
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JJl2.  IChron.^i.  72.)  A 
town  on  the  borders  of  Is- 
sachar  and  Zebuion.  The 
description  of  the  sacred  his- 
torian leaves  it  unceruin  to 
which  tribe  it  belonged,  and 
perhaps  there  was  a  town  of 
this  name  in  each  tribe ;  and, 
according  to  the  most  authen- 
tic modern  maps,  such  was  the 
fact.  It  was  situated  in  the 
plain  of  Jezreel,  at  the  fi)Ot  of 
mount  Tabor,  and  probably 
where  modern  travellers  have 
found  the  village  of  i>a&t'ra,  or 
Dehorc^  or  Daburu. 

DAGGER.  (Judg.iii.  16.21, 
22.)  A  short  sword,  usually 
made  with  a  double  edge^  and 
suspended  from  the  girdle. 
(See  Akms.) 

is 
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of  the  most  remarkable  pas- 
sages of  Jewish  history;  and 
we  are  told  that  the  ruins  of 
the  temple  of  Dagon  at  Gaza, 
which  was  pulled  down  by 
Samson,  are  still  visible. 


DALMANUTHA.  thb  pa&ts 
OP,  (Mark  viii.  10.)  or  THE 
COASTS  OF  MA6DALA, 
(MatL  zv.  99,)  as  Mauhew  de- 
scribes it  in  his  account  of  the 
same  transaction;  were  pro- 
bably small  towns  on  the  shore 
of  Tiberias :  and  the  vicinity 
of  either  or  them  would  em- 
brace the  same  district  of 
country. 

DALMATIA.  (2  Tim.  iv.  10.) 
Originally  part  of  JUtfricunL 
but  at  present  a  provmce  oi 
Austria,  lying  on  the  north- 
east of  the  Adriatic  shore,  or 
gulf  of  Venice.  Population 
900,000.  The  towns  on  the 
coast  are  inhabited  chiefly  by 
Catholics,  who  speak  Italian. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  interior 
are  of  the  Greek  church.  It  is 
supposed,  from  the  passage 
above  cited,  that  the  gospel 
was  planted  here  by  Titus. 

(See  ILLYRIOITM.) 

DAMASCUS.  (Gen.  XV.  2.) 
The  capital  of  ancient  Syria, 
for  three  centuries  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Syrian  kings,  and 
the  oldest  city  which  now 
exists.  Its  modern  name  \a 
Elshama.  It  is  situated  oa 
the  river  Baradi,  about  two 
hundred  miles  south  of  Anti- 
och,  and  a  hundred  and  twenty 
north-east  of  Jerusalem.  The 
country  around  it,  within  a 
circuit  of  twenty  or  thirty 
miles,  is  well  watered,  and 
exceedingly  fertile.  The  city 
itself  is  about  two  miles  in 
length,  and  surrounded  by  a 
wall.  The  streets  are  narrow, 
but  well  paved ;  and  it  is  said 
that  one  of  them,  which  runs 
through  the  breadth  of  the  city 
and  suburbs,  from  two  to  three 
miles,  isstUl  c&Ued^^  straight.** 
(Acts  ix.  11.)  The  adjoinins 
country  is  so  beautiful  in  sce- 
nery, and  so  rich  in  soil,  that 
the  orientals  regard  it  as  a 
paradise  on  earth :  and  such  is 
Its  commanding  situation,  tliat 
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one  of  the  Roman  emperois 
called  it  the  Bye  qf  the  Ea»t. 
It  is  said  that  when  Moham- 
med viewed  the  city  from  a 
'  distant  elevation,  he  was  so 
much  enchanted  with  the  pros- 
pect, that  he  would  not  enter  it; 
saying  that  there  was  but  one 
heaven  for  man,  and  he  was 
determined  not  to  have  his 
upon  earth. 

The  first  notice  we  have  of 
Damascus,  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment history,  except  that  it 
was  the  residence  of  Eliezer, 
CAbraham's  steward,)  is,  that 
the  Syrian  army,  which  came 
to  succour  an  ally,  was  de- 
feated by  David  witli  a  loss  of 
twenty-two  thousand  men;  that 
the  Sjrrian  nation  became  tri- 
butary to  Israel ;  and  David 
"put  garrisons  in  Syria  of 
Damascus,'*  or  in  Syria,  of 
which  Damascus  was  the  ca- 
pital. Alter  this  we  find  many 
of  the  most  interesting  pas- 
sages of  historv  ana  pro- 
phecy connected  with  Syria 
and  Its  splendid  capital.  (1 
Kings  xi.  24;  xv.  18.  2  Kings 
aiiv.1i5-28;  xvi.  9.  lsa.ix.  if.) 
Since  a.  n.  1517^  it  has  been 
under  the  Turkish  dominion, 
and  is  the  capital  of  one  of 
their  pashalics;  hence  called 
The  PashcUic  qf  Damascus. 

Mr.  Kin^,  an  American  mis- 
sionary, visited  Damascus  in 
1824.  We  learn,  from  his  de- 
scription of  it,  that  it  is  situated 
in  a  large  plain,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  several  considera- 
ble villages.  The  plain  is 
covered  with  gardens  of  chest- 
nut, olive,  and  fig  trees,  apri- 
cots and  vines.  No  Christian 
is  allowed,  under  an^  cir- 
cumstances, to  ride  within  the 
city.  Even  the  French  consul 
was  compelled  by  force  to  dis- 
mount as  soon  as  he  entered 
the  city.  In  the  room  of  a 
convent,  where  Mr.  K.  lodged, 
was  a  picture  of  the  apostle 
Paul. 

Without  the   city  are  four 
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streams  of  water,  which  run 
close  to  each  other.  On  their 
beautiful  shady  banks  were 
great  numt)ers  of  Turks  drink- 
mg,  smoking,  and  playing. 
On  an  eminence,  at  the 
distance  of  two  or  three 
miles,  the  city  appears  thick- 
ly set  with  houses  of  a  dusky 
white. 

"Tt 
there  n 
with  hi 
press  r 
are  th 
break  i 
Thisw 
midst  < 
fifty  m 
with  lit 
arises! 
the  ch 
mouml 
olives  and  poplars. 

"  In  the  sKirts  of  the  wood  is 
to  be  seen  here  and  there  a 
little  village,  with  a  mosque. 
This  wood,  which  actually 
consists  of  an  immense  num- 
ber of  gardens  and  orchards) 
lies  in  a  great  plain,  having, 
on  the  south-by- west,  a  hill,  or 
rather  a  chain  of  little  hills, 
which  skirt  the  northern  pan 
of  the  Hauran.  On  the  north- 
west, north,  and  northeast, 
stretches  along  a  part  of  the 
eastern  range  of  Anti-Libanus. 
On  the  south-east  and  east  we 
see,  at  a  g[reat  distance,  rising 
in  the  horizon,  a  chain  of  hills, 
or  mountains,  which  divide 
tliis  Mohammedan  paradise 
from  the  hot  resjitins  of  the 
desert.  These  mountains  are 
not  seen  very  di.stinctly,  on 
account  of  the  clouds,  mist, 
and  smoke  which  seem  to 
ctiver  them." 

According  to  the  best  in- 
formation, Damascus  contains 
about  ^ne  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  souls,  atwut  ten  thou- 
sand of  whom  are  Christians. 
The  Christians  are  divided 
nearlv  as  follows:  GreeksAOOO; 
GreeK  Cathotics,  t,000;  Maroa- 
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fte^  100:  Syrians,  Anaenlaiis, 
and  Catholic  Armenians,  900. 
Of  Jews,  there  are  about  400 
houses,  and  3,000  souls. 

Malte  Bnin  informs  us  that 
Damascus  has  a  manufacture 
of  soaps,  and  of  stufb  made  of 
a  mixture  of  cotton  and  silk. 
The  cabinet  work  of  fine  wood, 
adorned  with  ivory  and  mother 
of  pearl,  has  excited  the  admi- 
ration of  Europeans.  This  city 
is  enlivened  by  the  bustle  of 
commerce,  and  the  passage  of 
the  caravans  to  Mecca.  The 
ereat  street  atraiehti  which 
IS  two  miles  long,  from  ea0t  to 
west  presents  two  rows  of 
shops,  in  which  the  riches  of 
[ndia  glitter  alon^  with  those 
of  Europe.  The  private  houses 
of  Damascus,  simple  in  exter- 
nal appearance,  exhibit  in  the 
interior  all  the  splendour  and 
elegance  of  renned  luxury. 
The  floors  are  of  marble;  ala- 
baster and  gilding  are  display- 
ed on  every  side.  In  every 
Ct  house  there  are  several 
tains  playing  in  magnifi- 
cent basins.  The  smallest 
house  has  three  water  pipes; 
one  for  the  kitchen,  another 
for  the  garden,  and  a  third  for 
washing.  The  same  magni- 
ficence is  displayed  in  the . 
mosques,  churches,  and  coffee- 
houses. The  environs  of  the 
city,  watered  by  the  Barrady 
and  other  streams,  present,  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year,  a 
pleasing  verdure,  and  contain 
an  extensive  series  of  gardens 
and  villas. 

The  art  of  inlaying  iron  or 
steel  with  other  metals,  es- 
pecially gold  and  silver,  to 
make  them  elastic  and  yet 
very  hard,  was  f(wmerly  so 
extensively  carried  on  in  this 
city,  as  to  give  its  name  to  the 
substance.  Hence  Damascus 
razors,  swords,  ftc.  Silks,  lea- 
ther, dried  fruits,  and  sweet- 
meats are  among  the  chief 
exports.  The  fabric  which  is 
called  Jkunaak  is,  l^  some, 
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DAN.  1.  A  PBBSOH.  (Oen.  i 
ZXX.6.)  The  fifth  son  of  Jacob. 
The  prediction  uueredby  Jacob 
respecting  Dan.  (Gen.  xVix.  16, 
17,)  is  ▼ariously  interpreted. 
It  is  probable  that  the  eleva- 
tion of  his  tribe  to  an  eqi^ 
rank  with  the  others,  notwith- 
standing he  was  bom  of  a  con- 
cubine, was  foretold  in  y.  16; 
and  the  residue  of  the  predic- 
tion may  allude  to  the  subtle 
and  crafty  disposition  of  his 
descendants.  Indeed,  we  know 
that  Samson  (who  was  among 
the  most  noted  oi  them)  was 
remarkably  successful  in  stra- 
tagem, (Judg.  ziv.  XT.:)  and 
perhaps  the  same  trait  was 
characteristic  of  their  tribe. 
(Judg.  xviii.  26,27'.  SeeAnDBB.) 

2.  Tbebb  of,  (Ex.  xzxi.  6,) 
had  its  portion  between  the 
possessions  of  Judah  and  Eph- 
raim,on  one  side,  and  between 
Benjamin  and  the  sea  shore  on 
the  other.  They  were  never  in 
qniet  possession  of  their  pro- 
vince, (comp.  Josh.  xiz.  43. 
Judg.  i.  34,  36,  and  zviiL  1. 
1  Sam.  V.  10.  2  Kings  i.  2,) 
and  were  much  annoyed  b/ 
the  native  inhabitant^  Their 
tract  was  pleasant  and  fer- 
tile, though  abounding  with 
winding  vales  and  bluff  hills, 
but  it  was  by  far  the  smallest 
portion,  (Josh.  xiz.  47.  Judg. 
xviii.  1;)  and  hence  they 
•ought  some  place  for  the 
planting  of  a  colony.  To  this 
end,  they  sent  five  of  their 
most  enterprising  men  to  ex- 
plore the  countn^;  and  they 
K>und  a  place  on  the  northern 
frontier,  called  Laish,  (Judg. 
zviii.  7,)  or  Leshem,  (Josh.  xix. 
47,)  which  seemed  easy  of  ac- 
quisition, and  in  every  respect 
suited  to  their  purpose.  (Judg. 
xviii.  10.)  They  acc«rdingly 
took  measures  at  once  to  obtain 
tt;  and  a  very  succinct  and 
interesting  history  of  the  pro- 
ceeding IS  given  us  by  the 
•acred  bistoBan.  The  place 
17 
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was  captured  and  destiojrBd  kj 
fire ;  but  the  Danites  rebuilt  H, 
and  called  it  Dan.   (SeeBBB»> 

SHBBA.) 

3.  TowK  ov,  was  built  up 
as  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
paragraph.  It  lav  at  the  north* 
ern  extremity  of  the  land  of 
Israel,  in  the  iribe  of  Naphtali, 
at  the  foot  of  mount  Lebanon, 
near  the  source  of  the  Jordan, 

th 


to  have  been  a  place  of  some 
commercial  impcortance,  (Eze. 
xxvii.  1%)  and,  being  a  border 
town,  is  frequently  the  subject 
of  prophecy.  (Jer.  iv.  16 ;  viii. 
16.)  Probably  the  word  Dan 
(Oen.  xiv.  14)  was  inserted  fcr 
Laish,  by  Ezra,  or  some  other 
collector  of  the  Jewish  Scrip- 
tures, as  Hebron  is  for  Eiijath- 
Aiija;  for  it  is  certain  that 
neitlxer  Dan  n<nr  Hebron  were 
known  to  Moses  by  those 
names. 

DANCE.  (Ps.cxlix.3.)  The 
Jewish  dances  were  generally 
expressions  of  religious  joy  and 
gratitude;  sometimes  they  viere 
practised  in  honour  of  a  con* 
queror,  (Judg.  xi.  34.  1  Sam. 
xviii.  6, 7,)  and  sometimes  on 
occasions  of  domestic  joy.  (Jer. 
x±xL  4.  13.  Luke  xv.  25.)  la 
the  religious  service,  the  tim- 
brel was  ^nplo^ed  to  direct 
the  dance,  and  it  was  led  by 
some  individual,  whom  the  reen. 
followed  with  measured  step 
and  devotional  songs.  Thus. 
David  is  supposed  to  have  lea 
such  a  band.  (Fs.  cl.  4, 6.  See 
also  Ex.  XV.  20.  Judg.  xzi.  SO 
—23.)    Individuals  often  ex- 
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prefMed  feelings  of  joy  In  the 
same  way.  (Luke  vi.  23.  Acts 
iii.  8.) 


Dancing  was  doubtless  known 
from  a  very  early  period  as 
a  mere  worldly  amusement. 
(Job  xxi.  1 1—15.  Mark  vi.  22.) 
It  is  worthy  of  remark^  how- 
ever, that  the  mingling  of 
males  and  females,  which  is 
so  common  in  modem  dances, 
was  unknown  to  the  Jews; 
unless,  as  it  has  been  well 
observed,  a  precedent  may  be 
found  in  the  scene  of  idolatrous 
confusion  and  madness  when 
the  children  of  Israel  bowed 
themselves  before  the  image 
of  a  calf.    (Ex.  xxxii.  6.  19.) 

DANIEL.    (Ezek.  xiv.  14.) 
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which  the  king  had ;  and  was 
himself  favoured  with  repeated 
visions,  in  which  were  dis- 
closed to  him  some  of  the 
most  important  and  interest- 
ing events ;  some  of  which  are 
yet  to  take  place.  (See  next 
paragraph.)  It  is  uncertain 
where  Daniel  died,  though  it  is 
ceoerally  supposed  that  it  was 
ui  some  part  of  Chaldea.   (For 
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a  ftill  and  complete  history  of 
this  prophet,accompanied  with 
a  map  of  all  the  places  mention- 
ed in  his  history,  a  view  of  Tjrre, 
and  of  the  celebrated  Hanging 
(hardens,  a  fine  picture  of  Bel- 
shazzar's  Feast,  and  other  iU 
lustratjons,seeLiFB  ofDanibx. 
and  Elisama,  lM>th  by  Am.  S. 
S.  Union.) 

Daniel,  book  of,  is  the 
twenty-seventh  in  the  order  of 
the  books  of  the  Old  Testamenu 
It  is  a  mixture  of  history  and 
prophecy,  and  contains  (espe- 
cially the  last  six  chapters)  the 
most  extraordinary  and  com- 
prehensive predictions  that  are 
to  be  found  in  the  prophetical 
writings.  So  explicit  are  they 
respecting  the  advent  of  the 
Messiah,  that  the  Jews  were 
formerly  unwilling  to  admit 
their  genuineness;  but  this 
cannot  be  contested.    (Matt. 

XT'"  """"  ^ *"is.  the  Jewish 

hii  }  him  as  the 

ch  lets.    (Lib.  x. 
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all  3  pan,  were 

ori  L  in  Hebrew ; 

bu  »phet  relates 

thi  ,  or  uses  the 

lai  »rs,  (as  from 

ch  id  of  ch.  vii.) 

he  — ^.^^-  ...^  /ery  words  of 
those  who  spoke,  whatever 
tongue  they  used.  This  shows 
his  unusual  accuracy.  The 
title,  dt«9o/ver  ^doubts,  (Dan. 
V.  12,)  (or  untxer  of  knotSy  as 
the  marginal  reading  is,)  by 
which  the  queen  described 
Daniel,  is  sull  used  in  the 
east  as  a  title  of  honour.  Sii 
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Ikwc  NAwton  regard!  Daniel 
as  the  most  distinct  of  all  the 
prophets,  in  the  order  of  time, 
ana  the  least  difficult  to  be 
understood,  and  therefore,  in 
the  things  relating  to  the  last 
times,  he  is  to  be  regarded  as 
a  k^  to  the  rest  of  the  pro^ 
irfiets.  The  prophecy  of  Da- 
niel, and  the  Kevelation  of 
John,  are  supposed  bv  some  to 
be  illustrative  uf  each  other. 

DARIUS.  (Ezra  iv.  5.)  There 
are  several  princes  of  this 
name  in  ancient  history.  The 
oaey  who  is  distinguished  as 
the  Median,  (Dan.  v.  31,)  or 
Mede.  (Dan.  xi.  1,)  called  the 
son  of  Ahasuerus,  (Dan.  ix.  1,) 
or  Astyages  by  the  apocryphal 
writers,  was  the  successor  of 
Belshazzar.  (Dan.  v.  30,  31.) 
Another  was  the  last  of  the 
Pwslan  kings,  who  adopted 
this  name  on  his  accession  to 
the  throne.  Alexander  the 
Great  conquered  him,  and 
ended  the  Persian  monarchy ; 
tht»  fulfilling  the  prophecies 
of  Daniel.  (Dan.  ii.  39,40;  vii. 
5, 6 ;  viii.  5.  6.  20.  !^.)  A  third 
inince  of  this  name  was  the 
son  of  Hystaspes.  It  was  under 
his  reign  that  the  Jews  return- 
ed to  ^rusalem,  and  renewed 
Uie  work  of  rebuilding  the 
temple.  The  city  of  Babylon, 
dissatisfied  with  some  of  the 
edicts  of  Cyrus,  revolted ;  and 
Darius,  after  a  sie^e  of  nearly 
two  years,  in  which  the  pro- 
phecy of  isa.  xlvii.  7—9,  was 
literally  fulfilled,  obtained  pos- 
session of  the  city  b^  a  base 
stratagem,  though  historians 
meaktif  it  as  an  heroic  sacri- 
fice. Herodotus  tells  us  that 
Darius  ordered  the  hundred 
gates  of  brass  to  be  taken 
away.    (Jer.  li.68.) 

DARKNESS.  ((3ten.i.2.)  It 
Ss  said  of  the  darkness  which 
constituted  one  of  the  plagues 


thick,  heavy  Tapoor,  or  other 
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sensiUe  change  in  the  atmo- 
sphere, which  caused  an  en- 
tire interception  of  the  sun's 
rays.  It  was  evidently  miracu- 
lous ;  and  the  dread  and  terror 
it  inspired  is  vividly  described. 
(Ex.  X.  22, 23.)  So  of  the  dark- 
ness that  shrouded  the  earth 
when  our  Saviour  was  put-to 
death,  (Luke  xxiii.  44. 450  »l 
was  manifestly  miraculous.  No 
natural  eclipse  of  the  sun  could 
take  place  at  that  period  of 
the  moon;  and  the  heathen 
writers  themselves  acknow^ 
ledge  that  it  was  a  prodigy. 
DART.  (See  Armour.) 
DATHAN.  (SeeKoRAH.) 
DAVID  (1  Sam.  xvi.  13)  was 
the  son  of  Jesse,  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah.  He  was  born  in  Beth- 
lehem B.  G.  1085,  and  was,  both 
in  his  prophetical  and  regal 
character,  an  eminent  type  of 
the  Messiah.  While  he  was 
employed  as  a  shepherd  in  his 
father's  fields,  God  sent  Sa- 
muel to  Bethlehem,  with  in- 
structions to  anoint  David  as 
king  of  Israel,  in  the  place  of 
Saul,  who  had  incurred  the 
divine  displeasure,  and  was 
therefore  to  be  deposed.  He 
was  then  about  twenty-two 
years  old.  He  did  not  succeed 
at  once  to  the  throne,  but  first 
became  Saul's  armour-bearer. 
(1  Sam.  xvi.  14— 23.)  Then  he 
retired  to  Bethlehem,  but  soon 
appeared  as  the  champion  of 
the  Israelites,  against  (7oliaUi| 
a  famous  giant  of  the  Philis- 
tines, whom  he  slew.  (1  Sam. 
xvii.)  This  victory  greatly 
advanced  his  reputation,  and 
secured  him  a  high  place  in 
the  court  and  camp  of  the 
king.  In  this  situation^  he 
formed  a  friendship  with  Jona- 
than, the  king's  son,  which  is 
memorable  for  its  strength  and 
sacredness.  (ISam.xviii.  1—6.) 
Soon,  however,  Saul  found  that 
his  own  fame  was  likely  to  be 
eclipsed  by  that  of  the  young 
man  from  Bethlehem ;  ne  be- 
came jealous  of  bim^and  firom 
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tbat  time  to  the  end  of  hii  own 
life  pursued  him  with  a  most 
malignant  hostility,  (ISam. 

xviii.  10,  ";)  anO®!.®!^^'* 
gave  his  daughter  Michal  in 
marriage  to  him,  with  the  se- 
««a*  knno  that  »\\pl  wniild  nrove 


DAY 

and  established  the  seat  of  hii 
government  there.  Under  nu 
wise  and  liberal  policy,  the 
place  was  greatly  enlarged; 
magnificent  edifices  rose  up  , 
on  every  side;  fortifications 
were  erected,  and  the  axkf 
which  had  been  before  without 
a  fixed  abode,  was  brought  Into 
the  new  city  with  religious  ce- 
remonies peculiarly  joyful  and 
solemn.  Thenceforward,  Jeru- 
salem became  the  capital  of 
the  kingdom,  the  residence  of 
the  royal  family,  and.  more 
than  all,  the  city  of  God.  (Ps. 
xlviii.  2.  Matt.  v.  35.)  To  ii 
the  tribes  repaired  from  every 
quarter  of  the  land  to  cele- 
brate their  annual  festivals; 
and  its  grovTth  in  population, 
wealth,  and  splendour  was 
very  rapid. 

David  now  formed  the  design 
of  building  a  magnificent  tem* 
pie  for  the  worship  of  Jehovah, 
to  take  the  place  of  the  taber- 
nacle, whicn  was  but  a  tempo- 
rary and  moveable  structure. 
He  was  informed,  however,  by 
God's  direction,  that  this  ser- 
vice would  be  reserved  for  his 
son  Solomon. 

After  several  contests  witll 
the  nations  that  bordered  on 
Israel,  in  which  David  was  nnt 
[  ibrmly  victorious,  there  broke 
out  a  war  with  the  Ammon- 
I  ites,  (see  Ammonites,)  duriiw 
the  progress  of  which  David 
fell  mto  those  most  aggravated 
sins,  of  murder  and  adulterTi 
which  brought  disgrace  and 
distress  on  his  familv  and  ^ 
vernment,  and  involved  mm 
in  trouble  during  the  remnant 
of  his  days.  OfSam.  xii.  9.) 
His  domestic  peace  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  sin  of  Amnon 
and  Tamar.  Then  came  the 
cruel  and  unnatural  rebellion 
of  Absalom,  which  compelled 
the  king  to  flee  from  his  capi- 
tal, and  exile  himself,  to  avoid 
being  cut  oflf  by  a  parricld^ 
hand.  Then  the  death  of  A^ 
salom,  though  it  brought  ieli« 
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to  the  kingdom,  inflicted  a 
deep  wound  on  the  father's 
heart.  The  insurrection  un- 
der Sheba,  and  the  murder  of 
>ma8a  hj  Joab,  followed  in 
quick  succession.  And,  to 
close  the  melancholy  cata- 
logue, was  the  terrible  judg- 
ment which  he  brought  upon 
himself  and  the  nation  by  num- 
bering the  people,  lor  some 
purpose  >i^ich  was  sinful  in 
tlie  si^ht  of  God,  though  not 
explained  to  us.  David  was 
now  seventy  years  old,  and 
had  reignea  forty  years  over 
the  tribe  of  Judati,  and  thirty- 
three  over  the  whole  kingdom 
of  Israel.  Just  before  his  death, 
his  son  Adonijah  made  a  bola 
attempt  to  usurp  the  throne; 
but  his  purpose  was  defeated, 
and^  to  secure  the  kingdom 
against  any  pretender,  Bavid 
resigned  tne  crown  to  Solo- 
mon ;  put  into  his  hands  the 
plan  and  model  of  the  tem- 
ple, and  the  treasure  he  had 
accumulated  for  the  erection 
of  it;  summoned  the  influ- 
ential men  of  the  nation,  and 
delivered  his  farewell  addrnas. 
And  then,  in  the  year  b.c.  1014, 
exchanged,  as  we  have  every 
reason  to  believe,  a  corruptible 
crown  for  an  incorruptible  one, 
and  a  state  of  severe  probation 
and  discipline  for  the  glory 
and  blessedness  of  the  hea- 
venly world.  (For  a  full  and 
lucid  history  of  this  eminent 
monarch,  with  a  map  adapted 
expressly  to  the  sacred  narra- 
tive; intmesting  illustrations 
of  several  scenes  in  his  life; 
an  appendix  of  references ;  a 
complete  analysis  of  his  tra- 
vels; and  a  table,  indicating 
the  date  and  occasion  of  the 
most  remarkable  psalms,— see 
Ijps  op  David,  by  Am.  S.  S. 
Union.) 

The  term  David  is  sometimes 
applied  to  the  Messiah.  (Ezek. 
xxxiv.  53,24.  Ho8.iii.6.) 

When  David  is  spoken  of  as 
the  tnan  itfUr  God's  own  heart  f 
17* 
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The'artificial  day  is  Oie  l 
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daring  which  the  sun  is  abore 
the  horizon.  Both  these  uses 
of  the  tenn  occur,  Gen.  i.  5. 
The  civil  day  is  redconed  di^ 
ferenlly  by  diflferent  natioiu: 
■ome  from  sunrise  to  sunrise ; 
others  from  sunset  to  sunset; 
others  still  tcotn.  noon  to  noon, 
or  from  midnight  to  midnight. 
^See  CasATiON.)  The  Jewish 
aay  was  reckoned  from  eve- 
ning to  evening.  Their  Sab- 
bath, or  seventh,  began  on 
wh^t  we  call  Friaay,  at  sun- 
iet,  and  ended  on  what  we 
call  Saturday,  at  sunseu  (Ex. 
xii.  la  Lev.  xxiii.  32.)  This 
mode  of  reckoning  days  was 


eft 
sh 
ler 

Si 

ras 
it 
w, 
ni- 
irs. 
led 
ht. 
.9, 
ion 
he 
^ed 

iii.  6;  but  it  is  very  doubtfui 
whether  any  definite  term  is 
denoted  by  it.  In  our  Saviour's 
time,  the  division  of  the  day 
into  twelve  hours  was  known. 

gohn  zi.  9.)  In  Europe  and 
merica,  and  most  civilized 
countries,  the  day  begins  at 
midnieht.  (See  Watch.)  Tlie 
word  Say  is  often  used  by  the 
aacred  writers  to  denote  an 
indefinite  time.  (Qen.  ii.  4. 
Iaa.xzii.6.  Actsxvii.31.)  So 
also  h  may  be  remarked,  that 
the  term,  **  three  daye  and  three 
migkUt'*  (Matt.^i.  40,)  de- 


DEA 

notes  the  same  space  of  time  a« 
*"  three  daye."  (Matt,  xxvli. 
63,64.  See  on  the  whole  subject 
of  the  division  of  time,  Bibli- 
GAL  ANTiauiTiBs,  by  Am.  S.  S. 
Union,  vol.i.ch.  viii.  §  4.) 

Daysman.  (Jobix.33.)  An 
arbitrator,  or  peraon  to  juoge 
between  contending  parties. 

Dayspring.  (Job  xxxviii. 
12.  Luke  i.  7a)  The  first 
dawning  of  light.  (Comp.  Isa. 
Ix.  1, 2,  and  Kev.  xxii.  16.) 

D  AT-STAR,0r  MoRMINO-STAfty 

(2  Pet.  i.  19.)  in  the  figurative 
language  of  the  apostle,  is  sup> 
posed  to  mean  the  light  which 
shines  on  the  soul  of  the  be- 
liever, and  cheers  him  with 
the  eiroectation  of  a  perfect 
day  of  holiness  and  joy. 
Lord's-dat.  (See  Sabbath.) 
DEACON.  (1  Tim.  iii.  10.) 
This  name,  as  a  title  ci  ofiice, 
was  first  given  to  seven  men 
oT  honeet  report^  full  of  the 
Holy  Ghoet  and  teisdom,  who 
were  appointed  over  the  busU 
nees  of  serving  tables,  in  order 
that  tlie  apostles  might  be  at 
lit)ertv  to  give  themselves  con- 
tinually to  prayer  and  the  mi- 
nistry of  the  word.  They  were 
set  apart  by  prayer  and  the 
laying  on  of  the  apostles'  hands. 
(Acts  vi.  1-4.)  The  qualifi- 
cations  and  duties  of  deacone 
are  particularly  set  forth  in 
Acts  vi.  1— &  and  1  Tim.  iii. 
a— 12.  The  iemale  ministers, 
or  deaconesses,  were  probably 
employed  in  attending  upon 
those  of  their  own  sex,  in  some 
of  the  same  offices  and  duties 
which  the  deacons. performed 
for  their  brethren. 

DEAD,  DEATH.  (Gen.xxv. 
11.  Ex.  iv.  19.)  Death  is  the 
destruction  or  extinction  of 
life.  By  the  transgression  of 
God's  commandment,  our  first 
rarents  became  liable  to  death. 
The  threatening  was,  "  in  the 
day  that  t?iou  eateat  thereof 
thou  ahalt  eurely  die."  (Gen. 
ii.  17.  Rom.  v.  12-14  1  Cor- 
XY.  21,22.  Heb.ix.27.)  Thto 
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DED 

and  wafl  the  only  one  of  them 
west  of  the  Jordan ;  that  Hippo, 
(Hippos,)  Gadara,  Dion,  (or  Di- 
es,) Pelea,  (or  Pella,)  Gerasa. 
(or  Gergesa,)  Philadelphia  and 
«>-_L ,-_T3 — 1- ^ ---^rft 


3.) 


2.  A  country  of  Arabia,  on 
the  Persian  gulf,  which  traded 
with  Tyre  in  ivory  and  ebony. 
(Ezek.  XXV.  13;  xxvii.  15-20: 
xxxviii.  13.)  It  was  inhabited 
hy  the  posterity  of  Dedan,  son 
of  Raamah,  (Gen.  x.  7,)  son  of 
Cush;  and  long  after  the  ruin 
of  Tjre,  there  was  a  city  Da- 
den  m  this  region,  which  car- 
ried on  an  extensive  trade, 
I)art  of  which  was  in  those  ar- 
ticles mentioned  by  Ezekiel. 
The  location  of  these  places  is 
uncertain.  The  Dedanim^Clsa.. 
xn.  13,)  or  Dodanim,  (Gen.  x. 
40  were  probably  the  people 
of  Dedan. 

DEDICATE,  DEDICATION. 
(Num.  vii.  84.  2  Sam.  viii.  11.) 
A  religious  ceremony,  by  which 
any  person,  place,  or  thiii^  is 
set  apart  for  the  service  of  (jod, 
or  to  some  sacred  use.  (Ex.xl. 
Num.  vii.  1  Kings  viii.  Ezra 
vl.  Neh.  xii.)  Cities,  walls, 
0ite8,  and  private  houses  were 
thus  dedicated.  The  practice 
of  consecration  was  very  com- 
mon among  the  Jews,  and  was 
vaited  to  the  peculiar  dispen- 
fBtion  under  which  they  lived. 


DEG 

The  persons,  places,  and 
things  consecrated  were,  how- 
ever, for  the  most  part  designed 
to  serve  as  patterns,  examples, 
or  shadows  of  better  things  in 
reserve;  and  now  that  the 
Messiah,  —  the  true  temple, 
altar,  priest,  and  sacrifice,— 
(John  li.  19-22.  Heb.  ix.  1(V) 
has  come;  that  which  was 
figurative  and  typical  is  done 
away ;  the  presence  of  the  di- 
vineRedeemer  in  all  the  assem- 
blies of  his  people,  even  where 
only  two  or  three  are  met  in 
his  name,  may  be  regarded 
as  consecrating  every  place 
where  it  isenjoyed.  (Matt.xviii. 
20.  Acts  vii.  48.    Heb.  iii.  6.) 

Dedication,  feast  of  thb. 
(See  Feast.) 

DEFILE.  (Lev.xi.44.)  Un- 
der the  Jewish  law,  many  ble- 
mishes of  person  and  conduct 
were  regarded  as  defilements 
or  pollutions,  rendering  those 
upon  whom  they  were  found 
unclean,  and  subjecting  them, 
for  the  time  bemg,  to  many 
civil  and  religious  disabilities. 
(Mark  vii.  2.)  The  term  is 
most  frequently  used  by  the 
sacred  writers  in  a  figurative 


DEGREE.  (Ps.  cxx.  title.) 
This  word  is  used  to  signifr 
rank  or  station.  (Ps.  Ixii.  9.) 
The  phrase,  "sonff  or  psalm 
of  degrees,"— whicn  forms  the 
title  to  psalms  cxx.  to  cxxxiv. 
inclusive,— has  been  variouBlv 
interpreted:  some  suppose  ft 
has  reference  to  the  elevated 
voice  in  which  they  were  sung ; 
others  to  the  time  when  they 
were  sung,  viz.  at  the  annual 
festivals,  when  the  Jews  went 
up  to  Jerusalem,  and  that,  in 
this  sense,  the^  were  called 
odes  of  ascension.  (See  Sb> 
LuinsL,  p.  21,  by  Am.  S.  S. 
Union.)  Others  suppose  they 
were  sung  by  the  Levites  as 
they  ascended  the  steps  of  the 
temple ;  and  others  again  sup> 
pose  that  it  denotes  the  pecu* 
tiarly  climacteric  sgrle  oftbcM 
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pHOflMjTiz.  that  the  thooeht  or 
expreision  of  one  verse  is  re* 
mimed  and  carried  forward  in 
the  next  succeeding  verse,  as 
in  Fs.  cxxi. 

DEHAVITES.  (Ezraiv.9.) 
,  Supposed  by  Herodotus  to  be  a 
Persian  tribe,  and,  as  some 
think,  the  same  who  are  men> 
tioned  as  from  Ava.  (2  Kings 
xvii.  ai.) 

DELILAH.  (Judg.  xvi.  4.)  A 
licentious  woman,  of  the  val- 
ley of  Sorek,  in  the  tribe  of 
)u(lah,  and  near  the  borders 
of  the  Philistines,  whom  Sam- 
son loved,  and  who  was  the 
instrument  of  betraying  him  lo 
his  enemies.    (See  Samson.) 

DE]VUS.  (Col.  iv.  14.)  A 
zealous  disciple  and  fellow 
labourer  of  Paul,  (Phile.  24,) 
who  afterwards  apostatiz^ 
from  the  faith,  through  inordi- 
nate love  of  the  world.  0  Tim. 
iv.  10. 1  John  iL  15.) 

DEMETRIUS.  1.  (Acts 
xix.  24.)  A  silversmith  who  re- 
sided at  EphesuSf  and  manu- 
fitctured  silver  shrmes,or  small 
portable  temples  and  images 
of  Diana.  (See  Diana.)  This 
was  a  very  lucrative  business 
in  that  city,  where  her  worship 
was  chiefly  maintained:  and 
hence,  when  the  gospel  began 
to  make  an  impression,  and 
the  people  to  fonsake  theii 
Tain  idols  for  the  service  of  the 
living  €k)d,  Demetrius  saw  that 
he^ould  lose  his  business 
imless  he  could  still  keep  the 
people  in  sin.  So  he  called  £ 
meeting  of  those  who  wurkec 
at  that  trade,  and  made  i 
speech  to  them,  charging  thi 
apostle  Paul  with  liavini 
taught  that  the  gods  whict 
they  made  were  no  gods,  am 
with  persuading  the  people  no 
to  purchase  the  images  by  th 
manu&cture  of  which  they  ob 
tained  their  living;  and  be 
sides  this,  (or  rather  as  a  cove 
to  their  selfish  and  avariciou 

motives,)  he  showed  them  tha 

the  worship  of  Diana,  whicl 
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of  about  five  or  eix  weeks, 
of  the  fortieth  year  of  the 
joumeyiogs  of  the  children 
of  Israel ;  and  for  tho  tKJiiefit 
of  those  who  were  born  after 
the  giving  ot  the  law  from  Si- 
nai, it  recites  that  law,  with 
Bome  unessential  variations  of 
language,  and  enforces  its  ob- 
servance bv  many  powerful 
motives  and  pathetic  exhona- 
tions.  Moses  directed  that  it 
•hould  be  read  every  seven 
years,  and  appointed  the  time 
and  manner  of  doinsr  it.  (I)eut. 
xxxi.  9—13.)  It  is  the  last  of 
the  five  books  of  Moses,  and 
was  written  a  little  before  his 
death;  probably  a.  m.  25o2. 
The  portions  of  this  book 
which  are  not  substantially 
ibund  in  other  parts  of  the 
Pentateuch,  are  treated  of  in 
Union  Qubstions,  vol.  iv.  less, 
zxvi.  to  XXX.,  and  Teacher's 
Assistant  to  the  same  vol., 
pp.  205  to  224,  both  by  Am.  S. 
S.  Union. 

DEVIL.  (lPet.v.8.)  This 
word,  which  originally  means 
traducer,  or  false  accuser,  is 
aometimes  applied  to  very 
wicked  men  or  women,  (John 
▼iii.  44.  Acts  xiii.  10.  2  Tim. 
iii.  3.  Tit.  ii.  3^  but  usually  it 
denotes  the  one  roost  subtle 
and  malignant  of  the  evil  spi- 
rits, and  the  great  enemy  of 
Ood  and  man. 

That  there  are  wicked  an- 
pels  or  spirits,  and  ttiat  there 
18  one  more  eminently  evil 
than  all  others,  who,  in  some 
form,  was  instrumental  in  the 
temptation  and  fell  of  man, 
and  who,  for  purposes  un- 
known to  us,  has  now  power 
to  seduce  and  destroy  men,  and 
who  goeth  abo^ut  in  our  world 
as  a  raging  lion  ranges  the 
forest  in  search  of  prey,  seek- 
ing in  every  place,  and  at  all 
times,  whom  ne  may  destroy : 
that  such  a  malignant  and 

Sowerful  being  exists,  none  can 
oubt,  unless  it  is  those  whose 
minds  are  **  spoiled  by  philoso- 


phj  and  vain  deceit.**   Tfmt 

there  are  difliculties  attending 
every  attempt  to  define  the 
character  and  relations  of  this 
prince  of  evil,  none  will  de- 
ny; but  the  difficulties  are 
much  greater  if  we  attempt  to 
reconcile  the  expres8i<)ns  of 
the  sacred  writers  with  the 
opinion  that  they  merely  per- 
sonify the  prinnple  of  evil.  If 
we  compare  the  passages  in 
which  his  name,  cnaracter,  or 
power  is  introduced,  we  shall 
find  they  can  only  apply  to  a 
living,  active,  and  malicious 
being,  who  has  exalted  himself 
against  God,  and  who  is  striv- 
ing to  frustrate  all  his  purposes 
of  mercy  towards  man.  (Job 
i.  and  ii.  Malt.  iv.  1.  John  viii. 
44;  xii.31.  2Cor.  iv.4;  xl.  14, 
15.  Eph.  ii.  2, 3.  1  John  iii.  8 ; 
V.  18.  Rev.  XX.  2.)  And  we 
are  also  taught  that  this  chief 
apostate  has  under  his  control 
angels  or  ministers  that  exe- 
cute his  malicious  designs,  and 
that  both  are  finally  to  be  de- 
stroyed with  an  everlasting 
destruaion.  (Matt.  xxv.  41. 
Jude  6.  Rev.  xx.  10.)  It  is  im- 
portant  to  guard  against  those 
subtle  errors  which  deprive  the 
prominent  and  essential  truths 
of  the  gospel  of  all  their  force 
and  character,  by  turning  the 
expressions  in  which  they  are 
conveyed  to  us  into  fables,  or 
mere  figures  of  speech.  East- 
em  travellers  have  furnished 
very  curious  accounts  of  people 
who  worship  the  devil,  and  of 
other  heathen  nations  who  will 
not  have  the  name  of  the  devil 
spoken,  because,  they  say,  it 
may  seem  like  taking  part  in 
a  controversy  between  (^od  and 
a  fallen  angel. 

DEW.  (2  Sam.  i.  21.)  A 
dense  vapour  which  falls  on 
the  earth  during  the  night,  and 
which,  in  Judea,  was  so  copious 
as  in  a  great  measure  to  supply 
the  absence  of  showers.  Ittnui 
became  a  beautiful  emblem  of 
spiritual  blessing8|<Deut.  zzxii. 
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1  Bob.  zIt.5— 7,)  aa  w^l  as  of 

temporal  prosperity.  (Jobxsix. 
19.)  Travellers  inform  us  that 
the  heat  and  dnrness  of  the  air 
are  such,  that  il  it  were  not  for 
the  dews,  the  earth  would 
be  parched,  and  all  its  fruits 
withered ;  and  they  state  that 
the  dews  are  so  heavy  as  to 
soak  the  earth  like  a  heavy 
^ower.  The  same  fact  may 
be  inferred  from  Judg.  vi.  37— 
40  2Sam.  xvii.  12.  Jobzxix. 
19.  Sol.  Song  T.  2.  The  psalm- 
ist (Ps.  czxxiii.  3)  mentions 
particularly  the  dew  of  Her- 
mon  as  emblematical  of  the 
rich  and  abundant  blessinss 
of  spiritual  communion.  So 
Hob.  xiv.  5—7.  And  Maun- 
drell  tells  us  that  their  tents, 
when  pitched  on  Tabor  and 
Hermon,  "were  as  wet  with 
dew  as  if  it  had  rained  on 
them  all  night;"  and  others 
n>eak  of  their  cloaks,  in  which 
they  wrapped  themselves  while 
they  slept,  as  being  completely 
we^  as  it  they  had  been  im- 
mersed in  the  sea. 

Dr.  Shaw,  in  his  travels, 
speaking  or  Arabia  Fetraea, 
says :  "  The  dews  of  the 
night,  as  we  had  the  heavens 
only  for  our  covering,  would 
frequently  wet  us  to  the  skin ; 
but  no  sooner  was  the  sun 
risen,  and  the  atmosphere  a 
little  heated,  than  the  mists 
were  quickly  dispersed,  and 
the  copious  moisture  which  the 
dews  had  communicated  to  the 
sanils  would  be  entirely  evapo- 
rated." (Hob.  vi.  4.) 

DIADEM.    (See  Crown.) 

DIAL  (2  Kings  xx.  U.  Isa. 
zxxviii.  1—9)  is  an  instrument 
employed  l^  the  Hebrews  to 
measure  time,  or  to  determine 
the  apparent  progress  of  the 
tun  by  the  shadow  which  he 
casts  on  the  dial.  It  is  a  mat- 
ter of  much  speculation,  but 
little  importance^what  was  the 
form,  kc.  of  the  dial  mentioned 
in  these  passages. 

Hezekiah,  king  of  Judah, 


DIA 

wai  sick  and  near  to  dealh. 
He  praved,  with  great  earnest* 
ness,  that  his  life  might  be 
prolonged.  Isaiah  was  sent  to 
mform  him  that  God  would 
relieve  his  disease,  and  that  in 
three  days  he  should  be  able  to 
go  up  to  the  temple.  Theasto* 
nished  king  asked  a  sign  from 
the  Lord,  that  a  thing  so  incre* 
dible  should  be  done  to  him. 
The  prophet  ^ve  him  hia 
choice  of  two  signs,  viz.  that 
the  shadow  of  the  sun,  on  the 
dial  of  Ahaz,  should  go  forward 
or  backward  ten  degrees.  The 
king,  supposing  that  it  would 
be  a  more  wonderful  token 
of  the  divine  interposition, 
(2  Kings  XX.  10,)  preferred  that 
the  shadow  should  go  back, 
and,  in  answer  to  the  ]Mt>phet'fl 
prayers,  the  sun,  or  the  shadow 
of  it  upon  the  dial,  was  brought 
back  or  returned  ten  degrees. 
It  is  a  question  of  inconsidera* 
ble  importance  whether  this 
miracle  was  wrought  upon  the 
rays  of  the  sun,  by  which  ther 
were  dedected  in  an  extraordi« 
nary  manner,  so  as  to  produce 
this  retrograde  motion  of  the 
shadow,  while  the  sun  itself 
seemed  to  go  on  its  way,— a« 
contended  bybishopLowth  and 
others,— or  whether  the  motion 
of  the  earth,  or  the  position  of 
the  sun,  were  so  changed  as  to 
produce  this  result,  as  held  by 
archbishop  Usher  and  the  great 
body  of  the  Jews.  It  was  this 
miracle  to  which  reference  id 
made  in  2Chron.  xxxii.  31. 

DIAMOND.  (Ex.  xxviii.  18.) 
The  hardest  and  most  valuable 
of  gems,  and  found  chiedy  in 
the  East  Indies  and  Brazil.  It 
is  mentioned  among  the  jewels 
of  the  king  of  Tyre,  (£zek. 
xxviii.  13  j)  and  the  expression 
in  Jer.  xvii.  1,  denotes  the  deep 
and  indelible  record  which  was 
madeofthesinof  Judah.  (See 
Adamant.) 

DIANA.  (Acts  xix.  28.)  A 
heathen  goddess  of  creat  ce* 
lebrity,  (ver.  27,)  and  whose 
203 
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DISCIPLE.  (Matt.  x.  24.) 
One  who  receives,  or  professes 
to  receive,  instruction  from  an- 
other. (Matt.  xi.  2.  Lukexiv. 
96,27.33.  John  ix.  28.)  In  the 
New  Testament,  it  denotes  the 
professed  followers  of  our  Sa^ 
iriour ;  but  not  always  his  true 
followers.  (Matt.  xxvi.  20,  21. 
John  vi.  66.) 

DISEASES.  (Deut.  xxvlii. 
€0.)  Diseases  come  upon  us 
by  reason  of  sin ;  so  that  the 
multiplied  forms  in  which 
sickness  and  suffering  appear 
among  men,  to  wear  out  their 
tell  bodies  and  hurry  them  to 
18 
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the  grave,  are  so  many  sigas 
of  the  evil  of  sin,  even  in  its 
present  effects.  Reference  is 
made  to  the  interposition  of 
Grod  in  sending  ana  removing 
diseases,  Fs.  zxxix.  &— 11 ;  xc 
3-12. 

The  plagues,  pestilences, 
and  other  instrumentalities  bv 
which,  in  former  ages,  a  mul- 
titude  of  lives  were  destroyed 
at  once,  were  often  miraculous: 
that  is,  the  natural  causes  and 
progress  of  disease  were  not 
employed,  or  were  not  visible. 
(Ex.  xii.  23. 29.  2  Kings  xix.  35. 
1  Chron.  xxi.  12—15.  Acts  xii. 
23.)  The  plagues  of  Egypt 
were  also  of  this  character. 
From  an  early  period,  we  find 
the  agency  of  evil  spu-its  em- 
ployed to  afflict  and  trouble 
men;  as  in  the  case  of  Saul 
and  Job.  In  the  time  of  our 
Saviour,  they  seem  to  have 
been  permitted  often  to  take 
entire  possession  of  the  humsui 
frame;  in  which  case  the  bo- 
dily, and  often  the  mental 
powers,  were  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent  suspended,  and  the 
wretched  sufferer  exposed  to  a 
train  of  the  most  dreadful  dan- 
gers and  calamities.  (Matt, 
xvii.  15.  Mark  v.  11-15.  Luke 
ix.  38—40.    See  Fossbssbd.) 

The  diet  and  habits  of  the 
early  Jews  were  so  simple  and 
uniform,  that  diseases  were  un- 
common ;  but  at  a  later  period, 
we  have  reason  to  believe  they 
became  common  and  severe, 
ais  the  manners  and  customs  or 
the  nation  grew  more  corrupt 
and  luxurious;  so  that  we  may 
suppose,  in  the  multitudes 
which  resorted  to  our  Saviour 
to  be  healed  of  all  manner  of 
diseases,  there  would  be  found 
a  fearful  list  of  painful  and 
incurable  complaints. 

The  diseases  of  Ejgypt,  and 
other  countries  of  similar  cli- 
mate, were  ophthalmies,  or  dis- 
eases of  the  eyes;  leprosies, 
inflammations  of  the  brain, 
cofiflttmptl(niS|  pestilential  f»> 
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^en,A:c.&c.  Palsies  are  often 
mentioned  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. These  diseases  are  par- 
ticularly noticed  in  the  appro- 
Sriate  place.  (See  Biblical 
NTiduiTiBS,  by  Am.  S.  S. 
Union,  vol.  i.  ch.  vii.  §  1.) 
DISH.  (See  Table.) 
DISPENSATION.  (1  Cor. 
ix.    17.)     This  word,   in   its 

scriptural  use,  generally  de- 
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of  t^eir  holy  city,  were  scat- 
tered abroad  through  the  earth. 
(James  i.  1.  1  Pet.  i.  1.) 

DIVINATION  (Deut.  xviii. 
10)  is  the  practice  of  divining 
or  of  foretelling  future  events.- 
In  the  passage  cited,  it  is  put 
in  connexion  with  witchcraft, 
necromancy,  and  other  abo- 
minations of  the  heathen; 
which  the  Jews  were  to 
avoid.  Divination  was  a  pre- 
vailing sin  among  the  Israel- 
ites and  many  ofthe  eastern 
nations.  The  modes,  or  means 
of  divining  were  by  consulting, 
or  being  familiar  with  spirits, 
by  the  motions  of  the  stars, 
clouds,  kc.j  and  by  lots,  rods, 
or  wands,  dreams,  the  flight  of 
birds,  the  entrails  of  animals, 

&C.  AC. 

It  is  said  of  Joseph's  cup 
(Geu.  xliv.  5)  that  he  divined 
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by  it.  It  is  not  to  be  infetnAj 
however,  that  he  practised 
divination.  He  had  received 
from  God  the  gift  of  inter^vreu 
ing  dreams,  and  he  exercised 
it  with  great  humility,  and 
always  for  (Jod's  glorv.  It  may 
be  that  Joseph's  officer  mis- 
took the  gifts  of  bis  lord,  and 
supposed  that  be  must  have 
the  power  of  divination.  Thfai 
is  certainly  the  most  obvious 
construction.  It  is  said,  how- 
ever, by  a  learned  critic,  that 
the  wOTd  here  rendered  di- 
vineth  elsewhere  signifies  to 
make  an  experiment ;  so  that 
the  passaoe  may  read  thus:  Is 
not  this  Uie  cup  wherein  my 
lord  drinketh,  and  whereby  he 
has  made  a  trial  of  your  ho- 


nesty, laving  it  in  your  way  to 
see  wnethei  -  •  -  . 

or  notl 


her  you  would  take  it 


The  practice  of  divination 
in  all  its  forms  is  reprobated 
with  marked  severitv  by  the 
law  of  Moses  and  by  the  sacred 
writers.  (Lev.  xx.  27.  DeuU 
xviii.  9-14.  Jer.xiv.14.  Ezek. 
xiii.  8,  9.)  It  is  a  branch  of 
pagan  idolatry  and  suoersU- 
tion ;  and  in  whatever  iorm  it 
is  practised  or  regarded,  it  is 
reproachful  to  Christianity^ 
and  argues  great  folly,  igno- 
rance. aDd  sin.    (2 Pet.  i.  19.) 

DIVORCE.  (Jer.iii.8.)  The 
dissolution  of  the  marriage  re. 
lation.  This  was  permitted  by 
the  law  of  Moses,  for  reasons 
of  local  expediency,  and  un- 
der circumstances  peculiar  to 
their  situation  as  a  peo|)le.  It 
was  a  mere  civil  regulation,and 
seems  to  have  been  so  much 
abused  by  the  licentious  that 
it  became  common  for  a  man 
to  put  away  his  wife  for  the 
most  trivial  cause ;  and  many 
of  the  Jewish  doctors  contencU 
ed  that  this  was  the  spirit  of 
the  law.  To  tempt  our  SaviouT 
to  say  something  offensivOi 
they  put  the  question  to  him 
whether  it  was  lawful  to  do 
this ;  and,  in  the  course  of  the 
206 
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conTonation  which  ensued,  he 
leproTes  their  conduct  in  this 
particular  with  great  severity, 
and  restrains  the  practice  to 
one  class  of  cases.  (Matt-  six. 
3-9.) 

The  husband  wa  >d 

to  give  his  wife  a  ar 

bill  of  divorcement  ;h 

was  set  forth  the  d  e, 

and  cause  of  her  n  ti, 

and  a  permission  wi  )y 

it  to  marry  whom  si  d. 

It  was  provided,  ho'  it 

she  might  be  resto  le 

relation,  at  any  futi  if 

she  did  not  meanw  ry 

any  other  man. 

The  woman  also  seems  to 
have  had  power,  at  least  in  a 
later  period  of  the  Jewish  siate, 
to  put  away  her  husband. 
(Mark  x.  12.) 

DOCTOR.  (Luke  ii.  46) 
Doctors  or  teachers  of  j^e  law 
were  those  who  made  it  their 
business  or  profession  to  teach 
the  law  of  Moses ;  and  they 
were  in  great  repute  among 
the  Jews.  Some  nave  distin- 
guished the  scribes  from  the 
docunrs,  by  supposing  that  the 
former  wrote  their  opinions, 
while  the  latter  taught  extem- 
poraneously. The  doctors  were 
generally  of  the  sect  of  the  Pha- 
risees ;  perhaps  always.  (Luke 
T.  17.)  It  is  thowht  that  the 
peculiar  office  or  teachers  is 
intended,  1  Cor.  xii.  28.  (1.) 
Apostles  or  public  instructers. 
(2.)  Prophets  or  occasional  in- 
■tnicters ;  and,  (3.)  Doctors  or 
taachen,  <*.  e.  private  instruc- 
ten. 
DODANIM.  (SeeDKDAN.) 
DOEO.  (See  Ahimelbch.) 
DOG.  (Ex.  xl.7.)  Thedo^ 
was  not  only  an  unclean  am- 
nal  by  the  Jewish  law,  but 
was  regarded  with  peculiar 
eontempt,  (Ex.  xxii.  3l.  Deut. 
zziiL  la  1  Sam.  xvii.43;  xxiv. 
14.  2Sam.  ix.  a  2Kine8viil. 
la  Phil.  iii.  2.  Rev.  xxii.  16 ;) 
and  he  is  so  regarded  at  the 


DOG 

present  day  by  the  Turks,  who 
can  find  no  more  abusive  and 
contemptuous  language  to  ap* 
ply  to  a  (Christian,  than  to  call 
him  a  dog. 

Solomon  puts  a  living  dog  in 
contrast  with  a  dead  lion,  to 
show  that  the  meanest  thing 
alive  is  of  more  importance 
than  the  noblest  that  is  dead. 
(Eccl.  ix.  4.)  Abner's  exclama- 
tion, "Am  I  a  dog's  head  1" 
(2  Sam.  iii.  8,)  has  a  significa* 
tion  of  the  same  kind.  Isaiah 
expresses  the  necessity  of 
repentance  and  sincerity  to 
make  a  sacrifice  acceptable  to 
Qod,  by  declaring,  that  without 
them,  "he  that  sacrifices  a 
lamb,  does  nothing  better  than 
if  he  had  cut  off  a  dog's  neck." 
(Isa.  Ixvi.  3.)  The  only  useful 
purpose  to  which  dogs  appear 
to  have  been  put  was  to  guard 
the  flocks,  (Job  xxx.  1 ;)  and 
even  in  that  passage  they 
are  spoken  of  with  contempt. 
Isaiah  may  be  understood  to 
allude  to  this  manner  of  em- 
ploying them  in  his  descriptioQ 
of  the  spiritual  watchmen  of 
Israel.   (Isa.  Ivi.  10, 11.) 

Although  dogs  are  numerous 
in  the  Jewish  cities,  they  were 
not  kept  in  their  houses,  but 
wandered  through  the  streets, 
picking  up  whatever  was 
thrown  out  of  the  remains  of 
^he  table,  after  the  family  had 
eaten.  Sio  David  speaks  of  his 
wicked  enemies.  (PS.  lix.  6. 14L 
16.)  The  Mosaic  law  directed 
the  people  to  throw  to  the  dogs 
the  flesh  that  was  tcMrn  qr 
beasts.    (Ex.  xxii.  31.) 

This  manner  of  living  ac- 
counts for  the  savageness  of 
the  animal  among  that  people. 
They  preyed  upon  human 
flesh,  licked  the  blood  of  the 
slain,  and  sometimes  were 
wild  enough  to  attack  men,  as 
bloodhounds  do.  (1  Kings  xiv. 
11;  xvi.4;  xxi.  19.23;  xxii. 
3a  2  Kings  ix.  10. 36.  Ps.xxii. 
16.20;  Ixviii.  23.  Jer.xy.3.) 
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Their  habita  made  them  dan- 
eerous  to  touch.  (Prov.  xzvi. 
17.) 

The  eastern  Deople  were  in 
the  practice  or  applying  the 
names  of  animals  to  men  who 
resemble  them  in  their  disjDo- 
sition,  as  we  call  a  cunnmg 
man  a  fox,  a  brave  man  a  lion, 
&c.  So  our  Saviour  told  his  dis- 
ciples, "Give  not  that  which 
is  holy  unto  the  doM,  lest  they 
turn  upon  you,  and"  tear  you," 
after  tney  have  eaten  it,  (Matt. 
Til.  6 ;)  meaning  that  they 
siiould  not  ofifer  the  sacred 
things  of  the  gospel  to  those 
insolent  and  abominable  men 
who  would  only  heap  abuse  on 
ihem  for  it:  having  reference 
also  to  the  practice  of  the 
priests  at  the  altar,  who  would 
not  throw  to  the  do?s  any  of 
the  meat  used  i n  sacrifice.  He 
told  also  the  Syro-phenician 
woman,  that  it  was  not  proper 
to  give  the  children's  meat  to 
dogs,  (Matt  XV.  26;)  that  is, 
the  gospel  was  sent  first  to  the 
Jews,  who  are  called  the  child- 
ren, and  was  not  yet  to  be 
given  to  one  of  the  Gentiles,  as 
she  was,  whom  the  Jews  called 
dogs;  that  the  children  must 
be  first  fed  before  the  meat 
was  thrown  into  the  street. 
Those  who  are  shut  out  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  are  does, 
sorcerers,  &c.,  (Rev.  xxii.  15,) 
where  the  word  is  applied  to 
all  kinds  of  vile  persons,  as  it 
is  to  a  particular  class  in  Deut. 
xxiii.  18.  The  comparison  of 
-  Solomon  illustrating  the  return 
oT  a  fool  to  his  folly,  cited  in 
2  Pet.  ii.  22,  is  taken  from  a 
natural  fact."  Persecutors  are 
called  dogs.  Ps.  xxii.  16.  (See 
Youth's  riaiEND,  vol.  v.,  by 
Am.  S.  S.  Union.) 
DOOR.  (See  Dwellings.) 
DOR.  (Judg.i.27.)  This  is 
now  a  small  town  on  the  Me- 
diterranean coast,  about  nine 
miles  north  of  Cfesarea.     Its 

E resent  name  is  Tortura.    It 
I  close  upon  the  beach,  and 
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white  of  the  eye  to  milk,  and 
the  aiA  to  a  blue  pigeon ;  and 
that  the  compariaon  is,  "His 
e^es  are  like  a  dark  blue 
pigeon,  standing  in  the  middle 
of  a  pool  of  milk."  It  was  in 
the  manner  of  a  dove  that  the 
H0I7  Spirit  descended  upon 
our  Saviour  at  his  baptism. 
(Matt.  iii.  16.  Mark  i.lO.  Luke 
iiL  22.  John  1.  ^.)  Hosea 
ccunpares  timid  Ephraim  to 
"  a  silly  dovp  without  heart," 
(vii.  U  ;)  and  says,  that  when 
the  Jews  shall  be  called  to 
their  own  land,  they  shall 
"  tremble,"  or  flv.  **  as  a  dove 
out  of  the  land  of  Assyria."  (xi. 
U.)  David  in  his  distress  wish- 
ed that  he  could  fly  from  his 
troubles  as  the  doves  do  to 
wanner  climaies  on  the  ap- 
proach of  winter.  (Ps.  Iv.  6-- 
8.)  The  appearance  of  the 
dove  is  spoken  of  as  an  emblem 
of  spring,  Sol.  Song  ii.  12. 

The  dove  is  mentioned  in 
an  interesting  part  of  the  early 
history  of  the  world,  as  being 
sent  out  by  Noah  from  the  ark 
that  he  might  discover  whether 
the  dry  land  had  appeared. 
(Gen.  viii.  6—12.) 

The  dove  was  used  in  sacri- 
fices.    It  was,   among  other 
animals,  prepared  byAbram, 
when  God  manifested  his  in- 
tention to  bless  him,  as  nar- 
.    When  a 
he  mother 
n  a  certain 
imb  and  a 
turtle,   for 
le  was  too 
lamb,  she 
ties,  or  two 
ir.xii.6--8.) 
}  of  the  po- 
mother  of 
his  birth, 
temple  at 
>  birds  in- 
iUke  ii.  24.) 
It  was  to  supply  mothers  with 
animals  for  sacrifice  that  those 

Srsons  sat  in  the  temple  with 
Tea  to  sell*  whom  our  Lord 
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forced  to  leave  it,  becaose 
"  the  house  of  prayer**  was  not 
a  fit  place  for  buying  and  sell- 
ing. (Mark  xi.  15.  John  ii. 
14-16.) 

There  is  some  obscurity  in 
Fs.  Ixviii.  13  \  bttt  the  natural 
import  of  it  is  most  proliably 
the  correct  one.  The  design 
of  the  psalmist  is  to  present  in 
contrast,  the  condition  of  the 
Israelites  (who  were  address- 
ed) at  two  periods  of  their  his- 
tory. In  the  day  of  their  afflic- 
tion and  calamity,  they  were 
covered  as  it  were  with  shame 
and  confusion ;  out  in  the  day 
of  their  prosperity,  they  should 
resemble  the  cleanest  and  most 
beautiful  of  birds. 

The  allusion  in  Isa.  Ix.  8, 
may  be  to  the  immense  com- 
pact masses  of  these  birds  that 
eastern  travellers  describe,  as 
they  are  seen  flying  to  their 
houses  or  places  of  general  re- 
sort. They  sometimes  resem- 
ble a  distant  heavy  cloud,  and 
are  so  dense  as  to  obscure  the 
rays  of  the  sun.  (See  Youth's 
Fbibnd,  vol.  vi.,  by  Am.  S.  S. 
Union.  See  Tortlb  Dovb.) 

Dove's  dumo.  (2  Kings  vi. 
25.)  There  are  but  two  modes 
of  interpreting  this  passage; 
either  of  which  is  satisfactory. 
The  first  is,  that  this  particular 
substance  was  remarkably  va- 
luable as  a  manure  for  those 
vegetables  which  might  be 
soonest  raised  to  supply  the 
famishing  Samaritans;  and  the 
other  is,  that  a  vegetable  re- 
sembling the  chick-pea,  or 
lentil,  is  intended,  which  re- 
sembles dove's  dung  in  appear- 
ance, and  is  still  a  common 
article  of  food  at  Cairo,  Damas- 
cus, &c.,  especially  for  eastern 
pilgrims,  and  of  which  the  cab 
would  be  a  suitable  measure. 
(See  Meastjrbs.)  The  pas' 
sage  evidently  expresses  the 
extreme  seventy  of  the  famine. 

DOWRY,  (Gen.  xxx.  20p  in 
the  eastern  acceptation  of  the 
word,  means  that  which  the 
209 
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htubftnd  pays  for  his  wife,  in- 
■tea4  of  that  which  the  wife 
receives  from  her  father  and 
brings  to  her  husband.  (Gen. 
xtix.  18;  zxxiv.  12.  1  Sam. 
xviii.  25.)  So  (Ex.  xxii.  16, 17. 
Josh.  XV.  18)  a  man  was  re- 

3uired  to  pay  a  certain  sum  as 
oMrry,  or  a  nuptlaU  present ; 
and  this  was  to  be  according 
to  the  rank  she  sustained,  and 
such  as  the  fathers  of  virgins 
of  the  same  rank  were  accus« 
tomed  to  receive  for  their 
daughters.    (Hos.  iii.  2  ) 

DRAGON.  (Job  XXX.  29.)  It 
is  quite  uncertain  what  ani- 
mal, if  any,  is  intended  by  this 
t/: : t_v^ie 

le- 
lis 
on 
»m 
rre 
is 
lal 
he 
la. 

^ 

m, 

ci. 
ird 

some  creature  of  the  wilder- 
ness, whose  presence  denotes 
desolation.  So  in  Job  xxx.  29. 
Ps.  xliv.  19.  Jer.  ix.  11 ;  in  all 
which  passages,  solitude  and 
desolation  are  intended  to  be 
illustrated.  (Mic.  i.  8.) 

The  Causative  use  of  this 
term  by  the  sacred  writers,  as 
in  Fs.  Ixxiv.  13.  Ezek.  xxix.  3. 
Rev.  xii?  3,  and  xx.  2,  is  suffi- 
ciently obvious. 

DRAMS.   (See  Measures.) 

DRAUGHT.  (Malt.  XV.  17.) 
A  vault  or  drain  for  the  recep- 
tion of  filth.  In  this  sense  it 
is  probably  used,  2  Kings  x. 
27.  When  applied  to  fishes,  it 
means  those  which  are  caught 
by  one  sweep  or  drawing  of 
the  net. 

DREAM.  (Dan.  vii.  1.)  From 
a  very  earl>  period,  dreams 
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have  been  observed  with  ■!• 
perstitious  regard.  God  was 
pleased  to  make  use  of  them 
to  reveal  his  purposes  or  re- 
quirements to  individuals,  and 
he  also  gave  power  to  inter- 
pret them.  (Gen.  xx.  3—6; 
xxviii.  12-14.  1  Sam.  xxviii. 
6>   Dan.  ii.   Joel  ii;^)^  And 

dr 
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hi| 
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dreams  and  prophetic  visiona, 
it  may  be  much  the  same  in 
one  sense  as  between  common 
dreams  and  the  wandering  of 
themindinad«itWt«m.  Of  the 
latter  description  might  be  the 
cases  recwded,  2  Kings  vi.  17, 
and  vii.  6.  In  respect  to  Paul's 
vision,  (2  Cor.  xii.  1,  2.  4^  it 
seems  to  be  doubtful  whethw 
his  soul  were  not  separated 
from  the  body,  and  permitted 
to  mingle  for  a  moment  with 
celestial  beings ;  for  we  must 
remember  that  all  our  notions 
of  space  and  distance  between 
this  world  and  the  world  of 
spiriUi,  are  entirely  fallacious. 
Sometimes  miraculous  revela^ 
tions  of  God's  will  are  called 
visions.  (Luke  i.  22.  1  Sam.  iii. 
16.    See  Vision,  Traijiob.) 

The  power  of  interpreting 

dreams  was  of  course  a  super- 

natural   gift,  so   far   as    the 

dreams  had  reference  to  future 
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0Tent8;  fat  these  are  neceesa- 
rtly  unknown,  except  to  the 
Supreme  Di^oser  of  them. 
Ofcoupse  Josm>h  wm  divinely 
instructed.  (Gen.  xl.  5. 8;  xli. 
16.)  Since  the  fuller  revelation 
of  God's  will  has  been  made 
to  us  in  the  gospel,  all  confi- 
dence in  dreams,  as  indicative 
of  future  events,  is  presumptu- 
ous and  delusive,  and  all  pre- 
tension to  the  power  of  inter- 
preting them  must  be  regarded 
as  in  the  highest  degree  impi- 
ous and  absurd. 
DRESS.  (See  Clothbs.) 
DRINK.  (Gen.  xxi.l9.)  The 
use  of  strong  drink,  even  to  ex- 
t^esSiwas  not  uncommon  among 
l^e  Israelites.  This  is  inferred 
from  the  striking  figures  with 
which  the  use  and  eflbcts  of  it 
have  furnished  the  sacred  wri- 
ters, (Ps.  cvii.  27.  Isa.  xxiv. 
aO;  xHx.  26;  11.  17— 22,)  and 
also  from  various  express  pro- 
hibitions and  penalties.  (Prov. 
xx.  1.  Isa.v.  1  r.  Hab.  ii.  15, 16.) 
Strono  DRnnc.  A  variety  of 
intoxicating  drinks  are  com- 
prised under  the  term  strong 
drink.  (Isa.  xxviii.  7.)  It  indi- 
cates  any  intoxicating  drink, 
whether  brewed  from  grain  or 
made  of  honey-combe,  dates, 
or  boiled  fruits.  The  Alexan- 
drine interpreten,  who  were 
doubtless  familiar  with  the 
beer  of  Egypt,  render  this 
word  by  other  terms  signify- 
ing intoxicating  drink.  Pliny 
enumerates  various  vegetables 
which  enter  Into  its  compo- 
sition:  among  the  rest,  figs, 
pomegranates,  apples,  and  fwir- 
licularly  dates.  This  date  wine 
was  in  great  request  among  the 
Parthians,  Indians,  and  other 
orientals ;  and  is  said  by  Xeno- 

Ehon  to  have  produced  severe 
eadaches.  We  may  naturally 
infer  that  the  strong  drink  In- 
cludes this  liquor  of  dates,  as 
well  as  other  artificial  beve- 


The  Pharisees,  it  is  said, 
fltxmlned  their  drink  fer  fsar  of 
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swallowing  some  unclean  ani- 
mal. Hence  it  is  believed  that 
in  the  expression,  Matt,  xxiii. 
24,  at  should  be  rendered  out. 
However  proper  this  construc- 
tion may  be,  the  original  word 
requires  neither  a  different 
rendering  nor  a  reference  to  a 
doubtful  custom,  to  render  its 
meaning  sufilciently  obvious. 

(See  WiNB,  ViNBOAR.) 

DRINK-OFFERING.  (See 
Offering.) 

DROMEDARY.  (Isa.lx.6.) 
A  species  of  the  camel  re- 
markable for  swiftness  of  mo- 
tion, (Jer.  ii.  23,)  which  is  from 
sixty  to  ninety  miles  or  more 
in  a  day.  He  differs  from  the 
ordinary  camel  in  that  he  is 
•f  smaller,  cannot  bear  the  same 
degree  of  heat,  and  has  but 
one  hump  or  protuberance  on 
the  back.  He  is  controlled  by 
a  bridle  fastened  in  a  ring 
which  passes  through  the  nose. 
(2 Kings  xix.  28.) 

DROUGHT.  (PS.  xxxii.  4.) 
From  the  end  of  April  to  Sep- 
tember the  land  or  Judea  was 
very  dry.  It  was  the  drought 
of  simimer.  The  grass  was 
sometimes  completely  wither- 
ed, (Ps.  cii.  4,)  and  the  parched 
earth  broke  into  chasms.  The 
heavens  seemed  like  brass^ 
and  the  earth  like  iron,  (JkiaL 
xxviii.  23,)  and  all  the  land 
and  the  creatures  upon  it  suf- 
fered; and  nothing  but  the 
copious  dews  of  the  night  pre- 
served the  life  of  any  llvinf 
thing.  (Hag.  i.  11.)  The  heat 
was  at  times  excessive.  Dr. 
Clarke  tells  us,  that  when  he 
was  travelling  near  Cana,  In 
Galilee,  in  July,  the  thermo- 
meter, in  a  gloomy  recess  un- 
der eround,  perfectly  shaded, 
stood  at  one  hundred  degrees 
of  Fahrenheit  at  noon. 

It  is  maintained  by  some 
critics  that  the  word  draughty 
in  Deut.  viii.  15,  is  applied  to 
a  serpent  whose  bite  was  poi* 
sonous  and  attended  wHh  In- 
satiable asd  agonizing  thixsu 
2ir 
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But  the  ordinary  meaning  of 
the  word  is  certainly  appro- 
priate to  the  subject  and  con- 
nexion. 

DRUNKENNESS.  (See 
Drink.  Wins.) 

DRUSILLA.  (Act8ixiv.24.) 
Third  daughter  of  the  Herod 
who  is  mentioned  Acts  xii.  1— 
4.  2a-2a  She  married  Felix 
the  Roman  governor,  while  she 
had  another  husband  living; 
and  was  present  at  the  hearing 
of  the  apostle  Paul  before  her 
husband  at  Cesarea. 

DUKE  (Gen.  xxxvi.  15) 
means  only  a  chief  or  leader, 
and  is  in  no  sense  a  title  of 
nobility. 

DULCIMER.  (Dan.iii.5.10.) 
The  instrument  denoted  by 
this  word  was  a  pipe  or  flute  of 
reed,  like  what  the  Italians 
call  zam]x^na.  The  Rabbins 
describe  it  as  two  pipes  con- 
nected with  a  leather  sack  or 
skin.     The  dulcimer  of  the 

{)resent  day  is  entirely  unlike 
t,  both  in  form  and  in  the 
mode  of  using  it. 

Some  have  supposed  that 
the  word  means  a  strain  or 
chorus,  rather  than  an  instru- 
ment of  music. 

DUMAH.  (Isa.  xxl.  II.) 
There  was  a  city  of  Judah  of 
this  name,  (Josh.  xv.  52,)  but 
the  Dumali  which  is  the  sub- 
ject of  this  prophecy  was  pro- 
bably a  country  settled  by  the 
descendants  of  Dumah,  Ish- 
mael's  sixth  son.  (Gen.  xxv. 
14.)  It  is  said  that  they  inha- 
bited the  l)orders  of  the  desert 
of  Syria,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
or  two  hundred  miles  from 
Damascus,  and  a  district  of 
country  is  there  still,  bearing 
the  i^ame  of  Duma  the  stont/y 
or  the  Syrian  Duma 

DUNG.  (Ezek.  iv.  12.)  In 
many  countries  of  the  east 
wood  is  so  scarce  and  dear  as 
to  be  sold  by  weight.  Hence 
(as  travellers  inform  us)  ani- 
mal excrements  are  used  as 
fuel.    Le  Bruyn  says  it  is  a 
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Tery  common  material  for  heat- 
ing ovens,  even  among  people 
of  comfortable  circumstances. 
Niebuhr  says,  that  in  Arabia- 
the  excrements  of  asses  and 
camels  are  collected  in  die 
streets  by  children,  and  mixed 
with  cutstraw.  It  is  then  put  in 
the  sun  to  dry,  and  is  thus  fitted 
ibr  use.  The  effluvia  arising 
from  the  use  of  it  is  very  offen- 
sive, and  penetrates  the  food. 

Dove's  duno.  (See  Dovb.) 

DURA.  (Dan.iii.l.)  An  ex- 
tensive plain  in  the  province 
of  Babylon,  where  Nebuchad- 
nezzar caused  the  golden 
image  to  be  erected. 

DCST.  (Jobii.  12.)  Toshakt 
off  the  du^tafone^afeet  against 
another,  (Matt.  x.  14.  Mark  vi. 
11.  Acts  xiii.  51,)  was  expres- 
sive of  entire  renunciation. 
The  custom  is  supposed  to 
have  been  common  among  the 
Jews,  when  they  had  set  a 
foot  on  heathen  ground,  to 
shake  off  the  dust,  so  as  to 
carry  nothing  unclean  ot  pol- 
luting into  their  own  land. 

Rain  OP  DUST.  (Deut.zxviii. 
24.)  In  Judea,  or  its  immediate 
vicinity,  are  plains  or  deserts 
of  fine  sand,  which,  when  agi- 
tated by  a  violent  wind,  makes 
most  terrific  and  desolating 
strains.  Eastern  travellers  de- 
scribe them  particularly,  and 
think  them  much  more  dread- 
ful than  storms  at  sea.  This 
fact  affords  us  a  striking  illus- 
tration of  the  nature  and  hor- 
rors of  the  plague,  mentioned 
Ex.  viii.  16. 

DWELLINGS.  (Lev.vii.26.) 
The  most  common  dwellings 
in  the  earlier  ages  of  the  world 
were  tents.  The  simple  habits 
of  life  which  were  then  more 
prevalent,  and  the  climate  of 
the  first  settled  portions  of  the 
globe,  made  th^e  the  most 
convenient  and  comfortable 
dwellings;  and  tents  of  various 
sizes  and  shapes  were  formed 
by  setting  poles  in  the  eroundi 
and  stretcning  over  them  a 
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covering  of  cloth  or  skin,  which 
WBB  fastened  to  stakes  by 
means  of  cords.    (Isa.  liv.  2.) 

One  mode  of  tent  building 
is  seen  in  the  preceding  cut. 
Sometimes  they  were  divided 
into  apartments  by  means  of 
curtains,  and  the  ground  was 
covered  with  mats  or  carpets. 
The  door  was  formed  of  a  fold 
of  cloth,  which  was  dropped  or 
raised.  The  fire  was  kindled 
in  an  excavation  in  the  middle 
of  the  tent  ground,  and  the 
cooking  utensils,  which  were 
very  few  and  simple,  were 
easily  moved  from  place  to 
place.  Cisa.  zxzviii.  12.)  Some- 
times tents  were  expensively 
adorned  and  furnished:  and 
they  are  very  common  dwell- 
ings at  this  day  among  many 
nations.  The  form  of  modern 
tents  in  the  east  is  said  to  re- 
femble  the  hull  of  a  ship  turned 
upside  down. 

When  the  habits  of  mankind 


changed,  and  their  pursuits 
fixed  them  to  one  spot,  their 
dwellings  were  built  with  a 
view  to  permanency,  and  we 
may  suppose  that  the  science 
of  builaing  was  well  under- 
stood at  a  very  early  period. 
Tlie  skill  required  to  build  the 
ark,  independently  of  inspired 
directions,  munt  have  neen 
considerable.  The  attempt  to 
i3Qild  the  tower  of  Babel  would 
not  have  been  made  by  those 
who  had  only  a  mere  ele- 
mentary knowledge  of  archi- 
teciural  principles. 

That  laige  and  costly  houses 
were  often  built  in  Judea  we 
have  scriptural  evidence,  (JeiC 
xxii.  14.  Amofl  iii.  15.  Hag. 
i.  4,)  though  doubtless  those 
which  were  occupied  by  the 
mass  of  the  people  were  rude 
and  Inconvenient  when  com- 
pared to  the  middling  or  even 
the  very  ordinary  class  of  our 
houses. 
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The  above  cut  represents 
the  ground  plan  of  an  eastern 
house :  A  A  A  A  is  the  house, 
built  in'  the  form  of  a  cloister, 
surrounding  the  area  or  open 
court.  The  entrance  is  li^  a 
door  which  was  commonly 
locked,  and  attended  by  some 
one  who  acted  as  porter.  (Acts 
zii.  13.)  This  door  opens  into 
a  porch,  which  is  furnished 
with  the  conveniences  of  sit> 
ting,  and  through  which  we 
pass,  both  to  the  flight  of  stairs 
which  leads  up  to  the  cham- 
bers and  also  to  the  open 
quadrangular  court. 

We  will  first  examine  tffb 
court  and  its  uses.  It  is  called 
the  middle  of  the  house,  or 
**m08t,"  (Luke  v.  19,)  and  is 
deeded  to  admit  light  and 
air  to  the  apartments  around 
Sl  It  is  covered  with  a  pave- 
ment,  more  or  less  coetly,which 
receives  and  sheds  rain,  and 
Is  often  supplied  with  foun- 
tains or  wells  of  water.  (3  Sam. 
zvii.  18.)  In  Damascus,  everv 
home  has  a  court  of  this  kino, 
and  the  wealthier  citizens 
0pare  no  expense  in  making 
tnem  places  of  delightful  re> 
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sort  in  the  hot  season.  (Fat 
description  and  cut,  see  Ha- 
DASSAH,  pp.  13. 16,  by  Am.  S. 
S.Union..)  A  colonnade  a  a  aa 
(such  as  is  often  seen  in 
modern  houseaO  surrounds  the 
court,  and  supports  a  gallery 
or  piazza  above.  In  this  court, 
large  com))anies  assembled  on 
festive  and  other  occasions, 
(Estli.  i.  6 ;)  and  it  is  tiien  fur- 
nished with  carpets,  mats,  and 
settees  or  sofiu,  and  an  awning 
or  roof  of  some  suitable  mate- 
rial is  stretched  over  the  whole 
area.  It  was  probably  such  a 
roof  which  was  uncovered  for 
the  accommodation  of  the -pa- 
ralytic. (Markii.4.)  And  it  is 
also  alluded  to  in  the  boautifiil 
figure  of  the  psalmist  (Pi.  civ. 
2.)  Astothecaseoftheparaly. 
tie,  it  may  be  proper  to  observe 
that  our  Saviour  was  probably 
in  the  court  or  area  surrouno- 
ed  by  a  dense  crowd,  through 
which  it  was  impossible  to 
pass  with  the  diseased  man. 
They  therefore  ascended  to  the 
roof,  and  after  removing  the 
veil  or  covering  which  wai 
stretched  over  the  court,  they 
let  him  down  over  or  by  tto 
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waj  of  the  roof  into  the  midst 
beiore  Christ.  Around  the 
court,  over  the  doors  and  win- 
dows of  the  house,  each  apKart- 
ment  has  a  door  opening  into 
the  court  or  gallery,  and  the 
communication  with  each  is, 
onlT  on  the  outside ;  so  that  to 
go  nom  room  to  room  it  is  ne- 
to  come  out  into  the 


court  or  gallery.  These  galle- 
ries are  guarded  by  a  baluB- 
trade  or  lattice  work  in  front, 
to  Me  vent  accidents. 

The  rooms  of  the  ground 
floor  often  include  a  whole 
side  of  the  court,  and  are  en- 
tered by  spacious  doors  from 
the  piazza.  The  rooms  on  the 
farther  side  of  the  court,  both 
above  and  below,  are  assigned 
to  the  females  of  the  family, 
and  upon  them  is  bestowed 
the  greiatest  expense.  Hence, 
as  some  suppose,  these  rooms 
are  sometimes  called  palaces. 
a  Khigs  xvi.  18.  2  Kmgs  xv. 
26.  ba.  xxxii.  14.)  The  '%owse 
i^the  women"  (Esih.  ii.  3)  was 
probably  peculiar  to  the  royal 
residence,  and  mi«;ht  be  like 
that  referred  to,  1  Kings  vii.  8 
—12.  It  is  supposed  that  in 
the  houses  of  Judea,  as  in  those 
of  Aleppo  at  the  present  day, 
the  ground  floor  was  appro- 
priated principally  to  domestic 
lues,  such  as  storing  provi- 
sions, oil,  baggage,  lodgings  for 
servants,  kc.  &c. 

Ifwe  ascend  to  thesecond  storv 
l^  the  stairs  before  mentioned, 
we  find  the  chambers  are  large 
and  airy,  and  often  finished 
and  furnished  with  much  ex- 
pense and  elegance,  with  mats, 
curtains,  and  divans.  (Mark 
xiv.  15.)  This  room  or  story  is 
higher  and  larger  than  tKose 
below,  projecting  over  the  low- 
er part  of  the  building,  so  that 
the  window  of  the  apartment, 
if  there  is  one,  considerably 
overhanesthestreet.  Secluded, 
spacious',  and  commodious,  as 
inch  a  room  must  have  been, 
Paul  would  be  likely  to  preach 


his  farewell  sermon  there.  And 
in  a  large  company,  it  is  com- 
mon to  have  two  circles  or 
ranks,  the  outer  circle  being 
next  to  the  wall,  and  elevatea 
on  cushions,  so  as  to  be  on  a 
level  with  the  lower  part  of 
the  window-casement.  Inthig 
situation,  we  may  suppose  Eu- 
tvchus  fell  asleep,  and  was 
thence  precipiuted  to  the 
street. 

To  most  of  the  eastern 
houses  a  structure  is  attached 
called  oleah.  It  is  sometimes 
built  over  the  porch  or  gate- 
way, and  has  two  or  three 
apartments ;  and,  in  other  in- 
stances, it  consists  only  of  one 
or  two  rooms,  and  often  rises 
one  story  above  the  main 
house.  The  oleah  is  used  to 
entertain  strangers;  also,  for 
wardrobes  and  magazines,  or 
for  places  of  retiroment,repose) 
and  meditation.  (Matt,  vi,  6.) 
There  is  an  entrance  to  it  from 
the  street,  without  going  into 
the  house;  but  there  is  also  a 
communication  with  the  gal- 
lery of  the  house,  when  it  is 
needed.  It  is  observed  that  the 
terrace  of  the  oleah  afforded  a 
much  more  retired  place  for 
devotional  exercises  than  the 
roof  of  the  main  house,  which 
was  liable  to  be  occupied  at 
all  times  and  for  various  pur- 
poses by  the  whole  family. 
The  Uttie  chamber  forElisha, 
(2  Kings  Jv.  10,)  the  summer 
chamber  of  Eglon,  firom  which 
Ehud  escap^  by  a  private 
stairway,  (Judg.  iii.  20— S^the 
chamber  over  the  gate,  (29km. 
xviii.  33,)  the  tipper  chamber^ 
(2  Kings  xxiii.  12,)  the  inner 
chamber,  (1  Kings  xx.  30,— see 
ChambbrO  may  designate  the 
oleah.  (For  description  and 
illustrative  cut,  see  Omar,  pp. 
17—19,  and  Hbbrbw  Customs, 

..33,  34,  both  by  Am.  S.  S. 

The  upper  roomf  (Ads  1. 
13,)  called  the  upper  chamber^ 
(Acts  XX.  8,)  is  supposed  hy 
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Jowett  to  have  resembled  the 
upper  room  in  modern  houses 
of  the  east.  He  mlnutejv  de- 
■cribee  a  house  in  which  he 
resided.  The  first  or  ground 
floor  was  appropriated  entirely 
tp  storing  oil  and  other  arti- 
cles; the  second  floor  was 
occupied  by  the  family  for 
common  daily  use,  and  the 
third  floor  or  loft  was  fitted 
up  for  social  meetings,  kc. 
(Actsi.  13;  ix.  37;  xx.8.) 

But  the  roof  is  one  of  the 
most  important  parts  of  an 
eastern  house.  We  ascend  to 
it  bv  a  flight  of  stepSj  as  al- 
ready mentioned,  which  are 
entirely  unconnected  with  the 
interior  of  the  house.  (Matt, 
xxiv.  17.)  It  is  made  nearly 
flat,  allowing  only  suflicient 
elevation  to  carry  off  the  water, 
and  is  surrounded  by  a  para- 
pet, battlement,  or  balustrade, 
lest  one  should  heedlessly  or 
unwittingly  fall  from  it.  This 
was  a  matter  of  divine  com- 
mand. (Deut.  xxii.  8.)  A  wall 
on  the  roof  designates  the  li- 
mits of  contiguous  houses,  but 
it  is  so  low  that  a  whole  range 
of  buildings,  and  even  a  street, 
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Acts  X.  ».) 

The  following  cut  represents 
the  roof  of  a  house,  with  the 
battlement,  and  a  person  going 
down  for  water. 

The    windows    of  eastern 
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houses,  as  already  inihnated, 
open  into  the  court.  Hence 
the  appearance  of  eastern  ci- 
ties, m  passing  through  the 
lUreetS)  is  very  gloomy  and  in- 
hospitable. Sometimes /o/^t^ed 


windows  or  balconies  are  open 
upon  the  street,  but  thejr  were 
used  only  on  some  public  day, 
(2  Kings  ix.  3U.  See  Hbbbbw 
Customs,  pp.  33—35,  before 
mentioned.   (See  Window.) 


The  above  representation 
of  an  Arabian  house  shows 
the  external  appearance  of  an 
Eastern  dwelling,  and  the  ole- 
oAjOr  one  kind  ol  upper  cham^ 
her,  risini  above  the  roof  of  the 
main  building. 

The  doors  of  eastern  houses 
are  not  hung  with  hinges.  The 
)amb.  or  inner  side-piece  of 
the  dfoor,  projects,  in  the  form 
or  a  circular  shaft,  at  the  top 
and  bottom.  The  upper  pro- 
[ectio)a  is  received  into  a  socket 
In  the  lintel  or  head-piece,  and 
the  lower  projection  falls  into 


a  socket  in  the  threshold  or  sill, 
thus. 
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Chinmeys  were  probably  un- 
known.thoutjh  the  word  occurs, 
Ho6.  xiii.  3.  What  we  call 
chimneys  were  not  invented 
till  the  fourteenth  century. 
The  smolce  of  ancient  houses 
escaped  through  apertures  in 
the  wall. 

The  fiearth  (Jer.  xxxvi.  22) 
was  a  fireplace  or  portable 
furnace,  such  as  is  still  used 
in  eastern  countries. 

The  materials  for  building 
were  abundant.  Stone  and 
brick,  and  the  best  speciesvof 
timber,  for  the  strong  and 
heavy  as  well  as  the  light  and 
ornamental  work,  were  easily 
obtained.  Hewn  stone  was 
often  used.  (Amos  v.  11,)  and 
marble  of  the  richest  vein  and 
pdliBh.  (1  Chron.  xxix.  2.  Esih. 
1.6.)  Cedar  was  used  for  wain- 
scots  and  ceilings,  (Jer.  xxii. 
14.  Hag.  i.  4,)  which  were 
of  carved  panel-work,  with 
moulding  of  gold,  silver,  or 
ivory.  Perhaps  the  profusion 
of  Ivory  in  them  may  account 
for  the  expressions,  1  Kings 
xxii.d9.  Ps.  xlv.  8.  Amos  iii. 
15. 

Many  eastern  houses  are 
DttUt  with  mud  walls,  reeds, 
and  ru8he8,and  sometimes  only 
stakes  plastered  with  clay. 
Hence  they  were  verv  inse- 
cure, (Matt.  vi.  19,  20,)  and 
affbrded  a  place  for  serpents 
and  vermin.  (Amos  v.  19.) 
Such  a  house,  built  even  on  a 
rock  above  the  reach  of  the 
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periodical  torrents  of  rain. 
IS  strikingly  emblematical  of^ 
weakness,  fragility,  and  decay. 
(Job  iv.  19 ;)  but  when  placed 
on  the  sand,  and  exposed  on 
every  side  to  the  rain,  and 
wind,  and  floods,  the  folly  of 
the  builder  is  almost  incredi* 
ble.    (Matt.  vii.  26, 27.) 

In  addition  to  what  we  have 
before  said  in  treating  of  the 
oleah^  it  may  he  remarked  that 
the  winter  and  summer  houses 
or  parlours,  (Amos  iii.  15) 
were  constructed  with  parti- 
cular reference  to  the  season. 
The  summer  houses  were  built 
partly  under  ground,and  paved 
with  marble.  The  fountains 
which  gush  out  in  their  courts, 
and  the  various  contrivances 
to  exclude  heat  and  secure  a 
current  of  fresh  air,  render 
them  exceedingly  refreshing 
amid  the  torrid  heats  of  sum- 
mer. The  winter  houses  might 
have  had  accommodations  cor- 
responding to  the  season. 

we  are  told  that  it  was  cus- 
tomary among  the  Hebrews  to 
dedicate  the  house  when  it  was 
finished  and  ready  to  be  inha^ 
bited.  The  event  was  cele- 
brated with  joy,  and  the  divine 
blessing  and  protection  im- 
plored.   (Deut.  XX.  5.) 

The  following  is  a  sketch  of 
a  more  ordinary  Arab  house, 
designed  for  four  families.  The 
doors  of  eastern  houses  are 
made  low,  especially  when 
they  are  in  an  exposed  8{tu»> 
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Hon;  ai^  one  mual  Btoop  or 
even  creep  to  enter  them.  This 
iff  done  to  keep  out  wild  beastSi 
or  enemies,  or,  as  some  say,  to 
nevent  the  wandering  Arabs 
snxn  riding  into  them.  (See 
Sblitmibl,  pp.  41—44,  by  Am. 
8.  S.  Union.) 

The  eastern  mode  of  build- 
ing is  brought  to  our  view  in 
the  case  ofthe  destruction  of 
the  temple  of  Dason  by  Sam- 
aim.  It  is  probable  timt  the 
place  where  Samson  made 
sport  for  many  thousand  spec- 
taton  (Judg.  zvL  27)  was  a 
omirt  or  area  consecrated  to 
the  worship  of  Dagon ;   that 
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this  was  flarrounded  by  a  r 
of  galleries  (^zek.  xll.  15,  iS^ 
or  cloisters,  which  were  sup- 
ported chiefly  by  one  or  two  co« 
lumns  in  front,  or  at  the  centre. 
The  palaceof  the  dey  of  Algiers 
has  such  a  structure.  It  is  an 
advanced  or  prelecting  cloister  ^ 
over  against  the  gate  of  the 
palace,  (Esth.  v.  1,)  where  the 
officers  of  state  assemble  and 
transact  public  busings,  and 
where  public  entertainments 
were  given.  The  removal  of 
one  or  two  contiguous  pillars 
would  involve  the  building, 
and  all  that  were  upon  it,  m 
one  common  destruction. 
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lAGLE.  (Deut.  xxxii.  II.)  A 
well  known  and  ferocious 
bird  of  prey,  unclean  by  the 
Levitical  law,  (Lev.  xi.  13. 
Deut  xiv.  12,)  whose  peculiar 
properties  are  often  alluded  to 
Sy  the  sacred  writers.  The 
habits  of  the  eagle  are  de- 
scribed in  Num.  xxiv.  21.  Job 
ix.  26;  zxxlx.  27—30.  Prov. 
xxiii.  5 ;  xxx.  17. 19.  Jer.  xlix. 
16.  Ezek.  xvii.  3.  Obad.  4. 
Hab.  i.  8;  ii.  9.  Matt.  xxiv. 
28.    Luke  xvii.  37. 

In  these  last  passages,  the 
Jewish  nation  is  compared  to 
a  decaying  body,  exposed  in 
the  open  field,  and  inviting  the 
Roman  army,  whose  standard 
was  an  eagle,  to  come  together 
and  devour  it.  The  eagle  was 
also  the  Persian  standard.  The 
tenderness  of  the  eagle  to- 
wards its  young  is  character- 
istic, and  is  beautifully  and 
accurately  described.  Ex.  xix. 
4.  Deut.  xxxii.  11.  The  rapi- 
dity of  the  eagle's  flight  is 
alluded  to  in  Deut.  xxvni.  49. 
2  Sam.  i.  23.  Jer.  iv.  13 :  xl viii. 
40.  Lam.  iv.  19;  its  destruc- 
tive power  in  Isa.  xl vi.  11.  Hos. 
viii.  1 ;  and  its  great  age,  and 
the  popular  opinion  that  it  re- 
news Its  phmiage  in  advanced 
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life,  is  intimated  in  Ps.  ciii.  5, 
and  Isa.  xl.  31. 

The  ravenous  bird  (Isa.  xlvi. 
11)  might  better  be  rendered 
eagle ;  and  it  is  a  fact,  accord- 
ing to  Xenophon,  that  Cyrus, 
who  is  alluded  to  under  the 
figure  of  an  eagle,  had  an 
image  of  that  bird  for  the 
standard  of  his  army.  (For  cuts 
of  the  eagle,  and  a  more  parti- 
cular account  of  his  properties, 
see  Youth's  Friend,  for  1827; 
Bible  Natural  History,  art. 
Eagle  ;  and  Portfolio  of 
Animals,  all  published  by  Am. 
S.  S.  Union.) 

EARING,  (Gen.xlv.6,)  EAR- 
ING-TIME.  (Ex.  xxxiv.  21.) 
Earing  is  an  old  English  word 
for  ploughing.  The  same  word 
i'i  used,  Ps.  cxxix.  3,  and  is 
translated  ploughed.  Wliat 
we  call  arable  land  is  some- 
times written  eara^le  land. 
(Deut.  xxi.  4.  1  Sam.  viii.  12» 
Isa.  xxx.  24.) 

EAR-RINGS.  (Gen.  xxiv. 
22.)  This  word  occurs.  Ex. 
Xxxii.  2, 3;  and  in  Isa.  iii.  21, 
we  have  the  word  nose-jewels , 
and  some  versions  have  an 
ornament  for  the  nose  Ir  the 
above  passage  from  (Genesis. 
The  weight  of  the  ornament 
219 
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mentioned  In  this  passftee 
might  appear  almoet  incredi- 
ble, if  we  were  not  informed 
by  travellers  that  the  women 
of  the  east,  even  in  modern 
days,  wear  ornaments  of  equal 
and  even  greater  weight.  Poor 
\  people  use  glass  or  horn  in- 
stead of  gold  or  silver.  The 
annexed  cut  of  an  Egyptian 


dancing  girl  shows  the  size 
and  manner  of  wearing  these 
rings.   (See  Clothes.) 

EARNEST.  (2  Cor.  I.  22.) 
Something  going  before,  or 
given  in  advance  as  a  pledge 
or  assurance  of  more  in  re- 
serve :  thus  earnest f  or  earnest- 
money,  is  a  sum  paid  in  ad- 
vance as  a  pledge  of  full  pay- 
ment at  a  future  time.  In  a 
spiritual  sense,  it  denotes  those 

StLB  and  graces  which  the 
hristian  receives  as  a  pledge 
or  earnest  of  perfect  holiness 
and  happiness  in  the  future 
world.  A  pledge  is  taken  back 
when  the  promise  which  it 
guarantied  is  fulfilled ;  but 
whatever  is  given  as  earnest, 
being  a  part  in  advance  of  the 
Vrhole.  is  of  course  retained. 

EARTH.  (Pd.xxiv.l.)  Be- 
sides the  ordinary  acceptation 
of  the  word,  as  in  the  passage 
citeii,  it  is  used  by  the  sacred 
writers  to  denote  only  a  par- 
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ticnlar  coontiy.  :  That  the. 
phrase,  (Ezra  i.  2,)  "trfZ  the 
kingdoms  of  the  «or/A,"  means 
only  Chaldea  and  Assyria; 
and  it  is  often  restricted  to 
Judea  only. 

Lower  parts  qf  the  earth 
(Isa.  xliv.  23)  may  signify  lite- 
rally the  valleys,  or  nsura- 
tively  the  grave.  (Ps.  Ixiii.  9. 
Enh.iv.O.) 

TEARTHQUAKE.  (1  Kliwa 
xix.ll.)  It  is  supposed  that  Ko« 
rah  and  his  companions  were 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake. 
The  earthquake  mentioned, 
Am^  i.  1.  a^h.  xiv.  5,  is  also- 
mentioned  by  Josephus,  who 
adds  that  it  divided  a  mountain 
near  Jerusalem,  and  was  so 
violent  as  to  separate  one  part 
some  distance  from  the  other. 
The  earthquake  was  amons 
the  fearful  signs  which  attend- 
ed  the  crucifixion  of  our  Sa- 
viour. Travellers  tell  us  that 
the  rocks  on  Calvary  are 
rent  asunder,  and  evidently 
by  some  such  convulsion  as  an 
earthquake,  and  very  early 
tradition  says  it  was  by  the 
earthquake  which  happened 
at  the  time  of  the  crucinxion. 
That  the  scene  was  terrible 
may  well  be  inferred  from 
Matt,  xxvii.  51—54. 

Earthquakes  are  mentioned 
among  tne  calamities  which 
should  precede  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  (Matt.  xxiv.  7,) 
and  Josephus  and  other  histo- 
rians affirm  the  literal  fulfil- 
ment of  the  prediction .  Earth- 
quakes, in  prophetical  lan- 
guage, denote  revolutions  and 
commotions  in  states  and  em- 
pires. 

EAST.  (Gen.  xxvlii.  14.} 
The  Hebrews  used  this  worn 
to  describe  all  the  countries  or 
provinces  lying  around  and 
l)oyond  the  rivers  Tigris  and 
Euphrates,  or  east  or  north-east 
of  Judea.  The  word  is  also 
used.  Gen.  xl.  2,  ^\from  the 
east,^*  and  denotes  tlie  country 
east  or  south-east  of  mount  Am- 
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received  him,  and  exercised 
iaith  upon  him,  as  eating  his 
flesh  and  drinking  his  blood. 
Parallel  phrases  may  be  found, 
Jer.  XV.  16.  Ezek.  iii.  1.  John 
iv.  14;  the  force  of  the  last 
passage  is  apparent  from  John 
vi.  35. 

EBAL,MOUNT,(Deul.xi.29,) 
and  MOUNT  GERIZIM,  were 
situated  in  the  tribe  of  Ephra- 
ira.  They  were  but  a  short 
distance  apart,  and  in  the  val- 
ley between,  was  the  old  city 
of  Shechem,  now  Nablouse. 
The  altitude  ofthese  mountains 
does  not  exceed  seven  or  eight 
hundred  feet,  and  they  are  re- 
markable for  the  solemn  ratifi- 
cation of  God's  covenant  with 
the  Jews,  which  took  place 
upon  them,  and  a  particular 
account  of  which  we  have  in 
Deut.  xxvii.  12—26 ;  xxviii.  2— 
68.  A  modern  traveller  speaks 
of  the  lofty,  craggy,  and  barren 

Xct  of  these  two  mountains, 
ih  seem  to  face  each  other 
with  an  air  of  defiance. 

According  to  the  injunction 
cf  Moses,  the  Hebrews,  after 
ihey  obtamed  possession  of  Ca- 
naan, built  an  altar,  and  cele- 
brated a  feast  on  mount  Ebal. 
^eut.  xxvii.  4.  Josh.  viii.  30— 
35.)  The  Samaritans  contend- 
ed that  this  should  have  been 
done  on  mount  Gerizim,  and 
not  on  mount  Ebal,  and  they 
afterwards  built  a  temple  on 
Gerizim,  the  ruins  of  which 
are  still  visible,  and  regarded 
It  as  the  Jews  regarded  their 
temple  at  Jerusalem.  The  re- 
mark of  the  Samaritan  woman 
at  Shechem  to  our  Lord  is  in 
allusion  to  this  difference  of 
opinion.  (See  Omar,  pp.  110— 
115,  by  Am.  S.  Union.  See  also 
Shechem,  and  Samaritans.) 

EBED-MELECH.  (Jer. 
xxxviii.  7.)  An  Ethiopian  ser- 
vant of  Zedekiah  king  of  Ju- 
dah,  who  was  instrumental  in 
saving  the  prophet  Jeremiah 
from  death  by  famine,  and 
who,  for  his  kindness  in  this 
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behalf,  was  promised  deliver- 
ance when  tiie  city  should  fall 
into  the  enemy's  hands.  (Jer. 
xxxix.  15—18.  See  Life  of 
Jeremiah,  ch.  x.,by  Am.  S.  S. 
Union.) 

EBENEZER.  (ISam.iv.l.) 
This  name  is  used  in  the  pas- 
sage cited,  and  also  in  1  Sam. 
V.  1;  but  the  application  of  it 
to  o  r.->r«ir»i^ar  place  was  a 
su^  ?ent.    While  the 

Isi  jre    worshippiDff 

Gc  ^h,  they  receivea 

in  that  the  Philis- 

til  ?proaching  them 

wi  lable  army.    In 

this  emergency  they  betook 
themselves  to  sacrifice  and 
prayer,  and  the  God  of  armies 
mterposed  in  a  most  signal 
manner  for  their  deliverance. 
(1  Sam.  vii.  5 — 12.)  In  com- 
memoration of  this  event,  Sa- 
muel erected  a  monument 
near  the  field  of  battle,  and 
called  it  Ebenezer^  or  the 
atone  o^/ieto, saying,  "Hither- 
to hatn  Jehovah  helped  us." 
Hence  it  is  often  said,  "  Here 
we  will  set  up  our  Ebenezer,^ 
or  here  we  will  establish  a 
memorial  of  the  mercy  and 
faithfulness  of  God. 

EBER  (Gen.  x.  21)  was  the 
great-grandson  of  Shem,  and 
the  ancestor  of  Abraham,  in 
the  seventh  generation.  (See 
Hebrew^s.) 

ebony:  (Ezek.  xxvii.  IB.) 
A  well  known  wood,  which  is 
produced  in  India  and  some 
('.istricts  of  Africa.  It  is  sus- 
ceptible of  a  fine  polish,  and 
is  uried  for  musical  instruments 
and  ornamental  work. 

ECCLESIASTES,  or  (as  the 
name  signifies)  the  Preacher^ 
is  the  twenty-first  in  the  order 
of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  was  written  by  Solo* 
mon  towards  the  close  of  his 
splendid  and  eventful  career 
as  monarch  of  Israel.  The  de- 
sign of  the  author  evidently  is, 
(1.)  To  demonstrate  the  folly 
and  madness  of  making  this 
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world,  its  pleasures,  or  Its  pur- 
iuits  the  objects  of  affection  or 
hope;  and,  (2.)  To  show  the 
character,  influence,  and  ad- 
vantages of  true  wisdom  or  re- 
ligion. Muchoftheobecuritr 
of  some  passages  in  this  book 
may  be  ascribed  to  the  circum- 
stance that  the  author  was 
refuting  maxims  and  reprov- 
ing practices  common  to  the 
errorists  and  libertines  of  his 
day,  the  particular  character 
of  which  IS  now  unknown. 
EDAR,  TowBR  OP.     (See 

ToiNTER.) 

EDEN.  (Gen.  ii.  8.)  That 
IMrt  of  the  earth  in  which  was 
situated  the  garden  planted  by 
the  Almighty  for  the  residence 
of  our  first  parents,  and  where 
they  dwelt  at  the  time  of  their 
apoetacy.  The  word  is  also 
applied  generally  to  denote 
any  place  remarkable  for 
beauty  and  fertility.  (2  Kings 
xix.  12.  Isa.  xxxvii.  12.)  The 
attempt  to  establish  the  locali- 
ty of  the  garden  of  Eden  is  of 
course  attended  with  great  dif- 
ficulty. An  eminent  geologist 
8ays,we  can  trace  over  all  those 
resions  through  which  the  Ti- 
grTs  and  Euphrates  flow,  the 
same  monuments  of  the  flood 
which  are  so  remarkable  in 
every  other  quarter  of  the  world, 
in  the  form  of  boundless  deserts 
of  sand  mixed  with  salt;  and 
shells ;  and  of  course  we  might 
^  as  well  look  for  the  rich  and 
beautiful  dwelling  place  of  our 
first  parents  in  the  prairies  of 
America  or  the  sands  of  Africa, 
as  expect  to  discover  any  trace 
of  them  on  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates. 

It  is  supposed  by  many  to  be 
safe,  however,  to  fix  upon  Ar- 
menia as  embracing  the  site  of 
this  interesting  spot.  As  to  the 
precise  location,  it  is  suggested 
that  (Jod  may  have  chosen  to 
obliterate  every  vestige  of  this 
lair  portion  of  his  works,  unfit- 
ted for  any  thing-  but  the  re- 
sidence of  innocence,  and  to 
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blot  at  once  from  the  face  of 
the  earth,  like  the  guilty  cities 
of  the  plain,  both  the  site  and 
the  memorial  of  man's  trans- 
gression, an  awful  event  which 
would  add  tenfold  horror  to 
their  punishment.  (See  Evb- 
NiNO  Kecbbations,  vol.  i.  pp. 
8—16.  Am.  S.  S.  Union.) 

Eden,  house  op.  (Amosi. 
5.)  Thisterm,  in  its  connexion, 
indicates  a  place  of  some  im- 

gortance.  Modern  travellers 
nd  a  place  near  Damascus 
bearing  a  name  of  the  same 
itn^rt,  (house  cf  pleasure^) 
which  they  suppose  to  be  the 
same  mentioned  by  the  pro- 
phet. 

EDOM,  (Judg.xi.  17,)  called 
Idumea  (Tea.  xxxiv.  5)  by  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  was  the 
name  of  a  district  of  country 
inhabited  by  the  Horiies,  (Gen. 
xxxvi.  21.)  or  Horims,  (Deut. 
ii.  12,)  lymg  south  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  and  bordering  on  Moab. 
Edom,  or  mount  Seir,  was  ori- 
ginally a  small  strip  of  elevat- 
ed land  between  the  desert  of 
Zin  on  the  west,  and  Arabia 
Petrea  on  the  east.  The  cli- 
mate was  delightful,  and  it  was 
remarkable  for  the  richness  of 
its  soil  and  the  almost  impreg- 
nable fortress  it  contained. 
(Gen.  xxvii  39.  Jcr.  xlix.  16.) 
It  derives  its  name  from  Esau, 
(called  also  Edom,  Gen.  xxxvi. 
43,)  whose  descendants  are 
supposed  to  have  settled  there. 
The  same  province  is  now 
called  Sherathf  and  extends 
across  the  whole  southern  bor- 
der of  Canaan,  from  the  Dead 
Sea  to  the  ea8fem  gulf  of  the 
Red  Sea,  i  nclud  i  nc  mount  Seir. 
Of  the  eastern  division  of  their 
territory,  Bozrah,  or  Bezer, 
was  the  capital,  and  Petrea 
(or  Sela)  of  the  southern.  Te- 
man,  a  srandson  of  Esau,  (Gen. 
xxxvi.  11,)  resided  here,  and 
gave  his  own  name  to  part  of 
the  province.  (Job  ii.  11.  Jer. 
xlix.  7.  20.)  The  Edoraitet 
were  governed  by  kings  (Gen. 
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izxvi.  31)  until  they  were  con- 
quered by  David,  &  Sam.  viii. 
l4,)  thus  fulfilling  the  prophe- 
cy. (Gen.  xxvii.  29.)  Hadad, 
a  lineal  descendant  of  one  of 
the  Idumean  kings,  regained 
the  control  of  the  eastern  pro- 
vince. The  inhabitants  of 
south  Edom  afterwards  revolt- 
ed from  Jehoram,  (2  Chron. 
2x1.10,)  and  sustained  some  se- 
vere reverses,  (2  Kings  xiv.  7. 
2  Chron.  xxv.  11 ;)  and  were 
finally  conquered  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar. 

There  is  no  country  on  the 
face  of  the  globe,  the  present 
Mate  of  which  more  fully  at- 
tests the  truth  of  prophecy  than 
Idumea.  The  predictions  are 
■ingularly  specific,  (especially 
Isa.  xxxlv.  6. 10-17.  Jer.  xlix. 
13—18.  Ezek.  xxxv.  7.  Mai.  i. 
3,  4;)  and  their  literal  and 
exact  accomplishment  is  fully 
sustained  by  the  testimony 
even  of  the  enemies  of  the 
Bible.  Modern  travellers  unite 
in  their  declaration  that  it  is 
one  broad  plain  of  barrenness 
and  desolation,  and  that  its 
present  state  could  not  be  more 
graphically  described  than  it 
M  in  the  words  of  the  prophe- 
tic writers.  (See  The  Biblb 
IS  Trub,  ch.  vii.,  by  Am.  S.  S. 
Union.) 

EDREI.  (Joeh.xiii.31.)  One 
of  the  capital  cities  of  Ba- 
■han,  the  ruins  of  which  still 
remain  under  the  name  of 
Draa,  about  seventy-five  miles 
north  of  Bozrah.  Og,  king  of 
Bashan,  was  defeated  at  this 

Elace  by  the  Israelites,  and 
is  kinedom  assigned  to  the 
half  triBe  of  Manasseh.  An- 
other town  of  this  name  was 
in  the  tribe  of  Naphtali.  (Josh, 
xix.  37.) 

EGQ.  (Deut.  xxii.  6.)  This 
passage  humanelyprohibits  the 
taking  away  of  a  brooding  bird 
from  a  nest,  and  is  similar  in 
its  nature  to  the  provision  re- 
specting other  animals  and 
ineir  young.    (Lev.  xxii.  28b 
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Comp.  ba.  X.  14.  See  Pakt- 
BiDOB.  Scorpion.) 

EGLON.  1.  A  PERSON,  (Judg. 
iii.  14,)  and  king  of  the  Moab- 
ites,  who  held  the  Israeliiea  in 
bondage  eighteen  years.  He 
formed  an  alliance  with  the 
Anunonites  and  Amalekites, 
and  took  possession  of  Jericho, 
where  he  resided,  and  where 
he  was  ailerwards  assassinated 
by  Ehud.    (See  Ehud.) 

2.  A  PLACE.  (Josh.  X.  3; 
XV.  39.) 

EGYPT.  (Exodus  1.  i.)  One 
of  the  most  ancient  and  inte- 
resting countries  on  the  face 
of  the  earth.  It  is  bounded 
south  by  Ethiopia,  north  by 
the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and 
east  by  the  Red  Sea.  Itsncmh- 
ern  and  southern  limits  are 
given  in  Ezek.  xxix.  10 ;  xxx. 
6.  It  presents  itself  to  the  eye 
of  the  traveller  as  an  immense 
valley,  extending  nearly  six 
hundred  miles  in  length,  and 
hemmed  in  on  the  east  and 
west  by  a  ridge  of  hills  and  a 
vast  expanse  of  desert.  It  has 
an  alluvial  basin,  owing  its 
existence,  fertility,  and  beauty 
to  the  river  Nile,  which  flows 
through  it.  Hence  Egypt  was 
anciently  called  the  g^  (f 
the  Nile.  As  to  the  origin  of 
the  name,  there  is  much  dif- 
ference of  opinion.  In  the 
Old  tTestament,  the  Hebrew 
word  translated  Egypt  is  Aff*- 
raim,  which  was  the  name  ol 
one  of  the  sons  of  Ham,  (Gen. 
X.  6,)  who  might  have  beep 
the  founder  of  the  nation.  It 
is  sometimes  called  Ham,  (Ps. 
lxxviii.51:  cv.23.27;  cvi.22,) 
and  also  Rahnb.  (Ps.  IxxxviL 
4 ;  Ixxxix.  10.  Isa.  li.  9.)  The 
Arabs  now  call  it  Mizr. 

It  was  in  Egypt  that  Joseph 
was  raised  from  the  condition 
of  a  slave  to  the  highest  rank 
in  the  king's  retinue.  In  the 
providence  of  God,  his  father 
and  brothers  came  thither  to 
live,  and  in  the  space  of  ibur 
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hnndred  and  thirty  yeaxs  in- 
creased from  seventy-five  souls 
to  between  one  and  two  mil- 
lions. Their  deliverance  from 
oppression  under  Pharaoh  is 
perhaps  the  most  strilcing  pas- 
.  sage  of  Jewish  history.    (See 

HSBRBWS.) 

As  a  subject  of  prophecy, 
Egypt  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting of  ancient  nations. 
(Isa.  xviii.  xix.  Jer.  xlii.— xlvi. 
Ezelc.  xxix.— xxxii.)  The  pre- 
dictions concerning  it  are  re- 
markable for  their  precision 
and  fulness;  and  their  exact 
fulfilment  in  every  essential 
point  is  attested  by  incontro- 
Tertible  evidence. 

At  the  time  when  some  of 
the  most  extraordinary  of  these 
predictions  were  uttered,  (Eze. 
jcxx.  21—26,)  Egypt  was  flou- 
rishing in  arts  and  arms.  Her 
splenaid  cities  rose  up  ou 
every  side,  and  the  stately 
monuments  of  her  genius  and 
industry  were-. without  a  pa- 
rallel. But  when'  thedivme 
counsel  was  fulfilled,  the  scep- 
tre of  the  Pharaohs  fell,  and 
Egypt  became  a  tributary 
kmgdom,  without  a  prince  of 
its  own,  subject  to  a  foreign 
yoke,  and  has  oflen  been  go- 
verned by  slaves. 
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■soally  r^arded  as  the  de- 
scendants of  the  true  Egyp- 
tians; but  the  country  has 
been  so  often  invaded,  over- 
run, and  colonized,  that  it  is 
probable  the  original  stock  is 
exterminated.  Grreat  and  rapid 
changes  have  taicen  place  in 
this  interesting  countnr  within 
Ihe  last  thirty  years.  The  cam- 
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paten  of  the  French  army  in 
1800,  which  was  undertaken 
with  a  view  to  subdue  Egypt, 
and  so  secure  to  the  French  an 
important  share  of  the  East 
India  trade,  though  it  resulted 
unsuccessfully,  was  attended 
with  imporunt  consequences 
to  the  interests  of  science  and 
learning.  A  new  era  in  the 
history  of  this  country  com- 
menced then.  Mohammed  All, 
the  present  viceroy,  though  a 
perfect  despot,  has  done  much 
to  elevate  nis  dominions  to  a 
rank  with  civilized  nations,  in 
arts,  commerce,  and  industry. 
The  works  of  internal  im^ 
provement  which  he  has  un- 
dertaken, the  extensive  manu- 
factories he  has  established, 
and  the  encouragement  he  has 
given  to  literary  institutions, 
I»omise  to  change  the  politi- 
cal if  not  the  moral  aspect  of 
Egypt.  (See  Ev.  Beg.  by  Am. 
S.  S.  Union,  vol.  iii.  28—115.) 

Egypt,  bivbr  of,  (Gen.  xv. 
18,)  called  by  way  of  pre-emi- 
nence the  J7tv«r,  (Gen.  xii.  1. 
Ex.  vii.  17,)  and  sometimes 
iSihoTj  (Isa.  xxiii.  30  or  SfuhoTf 
(1  Chron.  xiii.  50  was  the  Nile, 
a  remarkable  river,  which 
flows  twelve  hundred  miles 
without  meeting  a  tributary 
stream.  Its  ovemowings  inun- 
date the  adjoining  country, 
(Amos  viii.  8 ;  ix.  50  and  erve 
it  its  extraordinary  fertility. 
(See preceding  article.)  Hence 
a  failure  of  this  periodical 
overflowing  must  occasion  the 
utmost  distress.  (Isa.  xix.  5,6.) 

It  is  not  improbable,  how* 
ever,  that  another  and  smaller 
river  was  called  the  river  of 
Egypt,  and  that  it  emptied  mto 
the  Mediterranean  at  some 
place  south  of  Graza.  (Num. 
xxxiv.  5.  Josh.  XV.  47.)  Such 
a  river  is  mentioned  by  mo- 
dern travellers,  about  thirty 
yards  wide*  called  Wadi  G&xa, 
the  same  with  the  brook  Besor. 
Its  being  the  border  of  Judea, 
on  the  Egyptian  side,  might 
223 
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ive  it  the  name  river  qf 
The  precise  import 


»  phrase  must  be  deter- 
mined in  each  case  by  its  con- 
nexion.   (See  Bebor.) 

EHUD.  (Jude.  iii.  16.)  A 
aoR  of  Gera,  of  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin,  who  delivered  the 
Israelites  from  the  oppression 
which  they  suffered  under  Ex- 
Ion  king  of  Moab.  The  Israel- 
ites sent  Ehud  to  'paj  some 
tax  or  tribute  to  Eglon,  as  a 
iolcen  of  their  allegiance.  Un- 
der the  pretence  that  he  had 
Bome  se— «♦  -«— —  •«  ♦he 
kin^,  h(  ite 

audience  tre 

together  ,rt- 

ment.  E  ;er 

which  hi  ily 

for  the  p  Im 

a  mortal  >m 

ofdelive.-_o bs- 

sages  in  secret  appears  to 
have  been  so  common,  that 
the  attendants  of  Eglou  left 
his  presence  as  soon  as  Ehud's 
wish  was  known.  Such  is  the 
custom  in  eastern  courts  at 
this  day,  as  travellers  assure 
us;  as  soon  as  a  confidential 
message  is  announced,  the  au* 
dience  chamber  is  cleared  of 
all  but  the  messenger.  Ehud 
fled  towards  mount  Ephraim. 
and  summoning  the  oppressed 
Israelites  to  his  help,  they  se- 
cured the  fords  of  the  Jordan, 
00  that  the  Moabites,  by  whom 
Uieir  land  was  garrisoned, 
might  not  escape.  As  soon  as 
he  had  collected  a  sufficient 
force,  he  fell  upon  the  Moab- 
ites, and  cut  them  off  in  every 
direction. 
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i. 34,36.  lSam.v.  10:  yi.lt, 
2  Kings  i.  2.  Jer.  xxv.  20.  Aroofl 
i.a  Zeph.ii.4.  Zech.ix.5.7. 
See  Sbluhiel,  p.  28,  by  Am. 
S.S.Union.  See Phili^tia.) 

ELAH.  1.  A  PERSON.  (I 
Kings  xvi.  6.)  Son  and  succes. 
sor  of  Baasiia  king  of  Israel. 
As  he  was  revelling  at  a  friend's 
house,  he  was  assassinated  by 
Zimri,  one  of  the  officers  of  hui 
army.  (See  Omri.)  He  reigned 
only  two  years. 

2.  A  PLACE.  Vallet  of,  (1 
Sam.  zvii.  19,)  lirs  south-west 
of  Jerusalem,  three  miles  fhvn 
Bethlehem,  on  the  road  to 
Jaffa.  The  Israelites  were  en- 
camped in  this  valley  when 
David  fought  and  suboued  Go- 
liath. (See  SsLaiusL,  p.  31, 
and  Lnrx  op  Davis,  pp.  26, 37; 
both  by  Am.  S.  S.  Union.) 

EL  AM.  1.  A  PERSON.  (Gen. 
X.  22.)  Eldest  son  of  Shem, 
and  the  ancestor  of  the  Elam- 
ites  and  Persians. 

2.  A  couNTBT,  (Gen.  ziv. 
9.)  settled  b^  the  familjr  of 
Elam,  and  lying  east  of  Shinar 
and  north  of  the  Persian  gulf^ 
and  a  part  of  the  ancient  Per- 
sian emphre.  Chedorlaomer 
was  one  of  its  earliest  tkinn. 
(Qen.  xiv.  1.)  Shushan  wastne 
capital  of  the  province.  (Daa. 
viii.  2.)  When  the  country  of 
Elam  is  mentioned  by  the  sa- 
cred writers,  Susiana  or  Shu- 
sistan  is  meant.  The  Elam- 
ites  were  a  warlike  people, 
and  distinguished  for  their 
skill  as  bowmen,  (Isa.  xxij.  6. 
Jer.  xlix.  36,)  and  were  regard- 
ed as  a  formidable  enemy. 
(Ezek.  xxxii.  24.)  Some  of 
this  nation  were  present  in 
Jerusalem,  at  the  miraculous 
effiision  of  Crod's  Spirit  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost.  (See  Shu- 
shan.) 

The  "bringing  again  the 
eapUyity  qf  Elam"  (Jer.  xlix. 
39)  is  generally  suppoeed  to 
refer  to  the  restoration  of  the 
kingdom  of  ^PersialMr  Cyrus, 
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wfeoMbdued  the  Babylonians. 

■fl  they  had  previously  subdued 

the  Persians. 

ELATH,  CDeut.  ii.  %)  or 

ELOTH.  (2Chron.viii.l7.)  A 
^ .    ,>, . ,g, 

of 
of 


ng 
y.) 

he 
ise 
ancient  towns. 

ELDAD  (Num.  xi.  26)  and 
MEDAD  were  of  the  seventy 
elders  of  Israel  appointed  by 
Moses  to  assist  him  in  the  go- 
vernment of  the  people.  When 
the  elders  were  assembled 
around  the  tabernacle  to  seelc 
wisdom  from  God  on  a  particu- 
lar occasion,  Eldad  and  Medad 
were  absent.  The  Spirit  of 
Ood  was  however  poured  out 
on  them  there,  while  they  con- 
tinued with  the  camp,  as  well 
as  on  their  colleagues  who  sur- 
rounded the  tabernacle,  and 
Uiey  began  to  prophesy.  Their 
proceeding  was  represented  to 
Moses,  and  he  was  aslied  to 
prohibit  them,  but  he  declined, 
and,  so  far  from  wishing  them 
to  be  silenced,  uttered  a  prayer 
that  all  the  people  might  re- 
ceive the  same  Spirit  which 
was  upon  Eldad  and  Medad. 

ELDERS.  (Ex.  iii.  16.)  A 
comprehensive  title,  tlie  pecu- 
liar force  of  v/hich  rjust  be 
determined  by  the  connexion, 
fcc.  While  in  Egypt,  the 
elden  of  Israel  (^.  Tv.  2MI) 
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were  |»obably  either  the  heads 
of  tribes,  or  the  oldest  and  most 
judicious  of  the  people.  And 
though  their  auihoritv  was  in 
its  nature  paternal,  they  were 
regarded  to  a  certain  extent 
as  the  representatives  of  the 
nation.  In  the  Hebrew  com- 
monwealth every  city  had  its 
elders.  (Deut.  xix.  12;  xxi.  1 
—9.  Josh.  XX.  24.  Judg.  viii. 
14 ;  xi.  3,  6.  Ruth  iv.  2.  4.  9. 
Ezra  X.  14.) 

There  was  a  body  of  elders, 
however,selected  and  appoint- 
ed for  special  duties,  (Num.  xi« 
16, 17.  24, 25;)  and  they  seem 
to  have  been  taken  from  the 
general  class  of  elders.  The 
expression  is.  "  Oather  me  se- 
venty men  qf  the  elders  ff  is- 
nw/,  whom  thou  knoweat  to  be 
elders  qf  the  people,  and  ^ 
cere  over  them." 

The  seventy  men  who  were 
with  Moses  at  mountSinai  were 
also  seventy  of  the  elders  of 
Israel.  (Ex.  xxi  v.  1. 9.)  At  a 
subsequent  neriod  of  Jewish 
history,  we  nnd  a  tribunal  of 
seventy  elders  known  as  the 
sanhedrim,  which  the  rabbies 
maintain  was  a  continuance  of 
the  original  appointment  of 
elders  by  Moses.  It  is  generally 
agreed,  however,  that  the  som- 
hedrim  was  a  distinct  organi- 
zation, unknown  till  the  time 
of  the  Maccabees. 

The  term  elders  is  used  in 
the  New  Testament  generally, 
if  not  always,  to  denote  a  class 
of  officers  in  the  Jewish  or 
Christian  church.  Concerning 
the  duties  which  appArtained 
to  their  office,  there  are  coq> 
dieting  opinions. 

It  is  suf»08ed  by  some  that 
in  Acts  xi.  30,  the  word  elders 
means  simply  the  aged  men. 

The  word  rendered  elders^ 
Acts  XX.  17,  is  rendered  over. 
seerSf  Acts  xx.  28,  and  bishops 
in  Phil.  i.  1.  However  difficult 
it  may  be  to  ascertain  its  cvir 

Sinai  import,  there  can  be  no 
oubt  that  one  class  of  the 
337 
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elders  00  frequently  spoken  of 
in  the  New  Testament  by  the 
evangelists  and  others,  con- 
stituted a  judicial  tribunal. 
When  they  are  associated  with 
the  apostles,  (as  in  Acts  xv.  6,) 
officers  or  members  of  the 
Christian  church  are  intend- 
ed; and  when  they  are  asso- 
ciated with  the  civu  authority, 
(as  in  Acts  xxiv.  1,)  officers  of 
the  Jewish  church  are  intend- 
ed. That  the  corruption  and 
contempt  which  attached  to 
the  latter  in  their  judicial  cha- 
racter was  very  general  in  our 
Saviour's  time,  appears  from 
Matt.  xxvi.  59:  xxvii.  3.  41 ; 
and  that  the  former  had  ex- 
tensive ecclesiastical  power, 
appears  from  Acts  xvt  i. 

Estate  of  thx  xldbrs 
(Acts  xxii.  5)  means  the  whole 
body,  bench,  or  order  of  the 
elders. 

ELEALEH.  (Num.  xxxii.  3. 
37.)  A  city  of  the  Amorites, 
assigned  to  the  tribe  of  Reuben. 
It  is  denounced  in  the  prophe- 
cies among  the  cities  or  Moab. 
(Isa.  XV.  4.  Jer.  xlviii.  34.) 
And  to  this  day  the  ruins  of  a 
town  are  seen  one  or  two  miles 
north-east  of  Heshbon,  that 
still  retain  the  name  of  Eleale 
or  Kl-Aal. 

ELEAZAR.  1.  (Num.  xx. 
28.)  The  third  son  of  Aaron, 
(Ex.  vi.  23,)  and  his  successoi 
in  the  office  of  high-priest, 
which  he  held  for  upwards  of 
twenty  years,  and  his  famih 
after  him,  till  the  time  of  Eli 
Nadab  and  Abihu,  Eleazai 
and  Ithamar,  together  witl 
their  father  Aaron,  were  con 
secrated  to  the  sacerdotal  of 
fice.  The  first  two  were  strucli 
dead  for  a  particular  sin.  (Se< 
Abihu.) 

Eleazar,  being  the  eldes 
surviving  son,  succeeded  hii 
father,  and  was  himself  sue 
ceeded  by  his  eldest  son  Fhine 
has,  accordine  to  the  covenant 
CSwau  XXV.  12, 13.)  The  ofBci 
Gontinned  in  Eleaxar*!  line 
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3.  a  Sam.  vii.  I.)  The  son 
cf  Abinadab,  to  whose  care  the 
ark  was  committed  when  it 
was  sent  back  by  the  Philis- 
tines. 

EL-ELOHE-ISRAEL.  (Gen. 
nxiii.  20.)  The  word  El  is 
from  a  Hebrew  word  signifying 
Mtrerifthj  power,  or  an  cigect 
ijf  adoratton.  It  is  most  fre- 
quently used  of  God,  but  is 
applied  both  to  Jehovah  and 
to  heathen  g;ods.  It  enters  into 
the  composition  of  a  variety 
of  words,  to  which  it  gives  a 
highly  significant  meaning, 
as  Sl-bethel,  Eluzai,  Daniel, 
Jabneel,  Othniel,  Penuel,  &c 
(See  Eloi.) 

El-bbthel.  (Gen.  xxzv. 
7.)  The  God  of  Bethel.  The 
same  with  Bethel.    (See  Bb- 

I  ELiEC- 
Both  in 
iment  a 
en  of  as 
[sa.  Ixv. 
civ.  22.) 
27,)  hi8 
,)  God'8 
'it.  i.  1,) 
,  iii.  12.) 
stament 
}e  often 
,er  with 


.^.._  .^ connex- 
ions, involve  a  very  important 
and  interesting  doctrine,  con- 
cerning which  Christians  are 
mucl^  divided  in  opinion.  It 
is  evidently  a  matter  of  mere 
revelation,  and  many  of  the 
reasonings  and  inferences  of 
men  are  therefore  likely  to  be 
very  vain  and  erroneous.  T%e 
cottnael  of  the  Lord,  thai  shall 
§Umd.  (Prov.  xix.  21.)  And 
we  may  be  fullv  ass  red,  that 
in  his  counsel  there  is  nothing 
inconsistent  with  the  infinitely 
90 
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sc< 
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At 
of 
hii 
mi 
H( 
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mi 
to 

W( 

(1 
ca 

ceived  the  intelligence  with 
remarkable  submission;  but  it 
was  not  until  twenty-seven 
years  after,  that  Grod  fulfilled 
his  threatenings.  Then  his 
two  sons  were  both  slain  in 
the  same  battle  with  the  Philis- 
tines, into  whose  hands  the  ark 
of  God  fell.  The  a^ged  priest, 
then  in  his  ninety-eighth  year., 
was  80  overwhelmed  when 
229 
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these  calamities  were  made 
known  to  him,  that  he  fell 
backward  trom  his  seat,  and 
broke  his  neck.  He  had  go- 
▼emed  the  Hebrews  in  all 
their  concerns,  civil  and  reli- 
gious, for  the  long  period  of 
forty  years.  (1  f^am.  iv.  18. 
See  Eloi.) 

ELIAB.  (1  Sam.  xvii.  28.) 
The  eldest  son  of  Jesse,  (1  Sam. 
xvii.  13,)  and  a  man  of  angry 
and  envious  temper,  as  ap- 
pears from  his  treatment  of  his 
brother  David. 

ELIAKIM.  l.(2Kingsxviii. 
18w)  An  officer  in  the  court  of 
Hezekiah  king  of  Judah,  and 
one  of  the  commissioners  ap- 
pointed to  treat  with  the  king 
of  Assyria,  who  had  laid  si^e 
to  Jerusalem.  We  have  a  mi- 
nute and  deeply  interesting 
account  of  the  whole  scene, 
3  Kings  xviii.  and  xix. 

2.  (2Kings  xxiii.  34.)  Son 
and  successor  of  Josiah  king  of 
Judah.  His  name  was  changed 
to  Jehoiakim.    (See  Jbhoul- 

KIU.) 

ELIAS.    (SeeELUAH.) 

EUASHIB.  (Neh.  xiii.  4.) 
An  officer  of  the  temple.  To 
oblige  Tobiah,  a  relative,  he 
took  the  stores  out  of  one  of 
the  courts  of  the  temple,  and 
fitted  it  up  for  Tobiah's  lodg- 
ings. As  soon  as  Nehemtan 
knew  of  it,  he  caused  all  To- 
Diah's  furniture  to  be  cast  out, 
the  apartments  to  be  thorough- 
ly cleansed,  and  the  stores  to 
be  returned. 

ELIEZER.  (Oen.  ZV.2.)  A 
name  of  frequent  occurrence 
in  the  Old  Testament.  The 
most  distinguished  person  who 
bore  it  was  Abraham's  steward 
and  confidential  servant.  (Gen. 
xxiv.  2.) 

ELIHU.  (Job  xxxii.  2.)  A 
friend  of  Job,  and  a  kind  of 
arbitrator  in  the  controversy 
between  him  and  three  of  his 
acquaintances  who  had  come 
to  sympKEithize  with  him  in  his 
calamities.      Elihu    regarded 
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both  parties  as  in  the  wrong : 
Job,  lor  justifying  himself  r». 
iher  than  Cioa  \  and  his  three 
friends,  for  their  unfair  or  un- 
satisfactory mode  of  answering 
the  afflicted  patriarch.  Eliha 
was  the  youngest  of  them  all. 
He  is  called  the  Buzite,  from 
Buz,  the  place  of  his  nativitjri 
probably  a  city  of  Idumea,  uB 
were  also  Dedan  and  Temao. 
(Jer.  XXV. 23;  xlix.  7,  a  Ezek. 
XXV.  13.)  Ilie  ground  taken 
by  the  three  friends  of  Job, 
respecting  the  cause  of  hi* 
calamities,  was,  that  his  pro* 
fessions  of  piety  were  hypocri- 
tical i  and  these  were  God's 
judgments  upon  him  for  his 
sins.  Elihu  shows  that  this 
inference  of  their's  was  rash 
and  unautliorized.  He  cen- 
sures many  of  the  feelings  and 
expressions  into  which  Job  had 
been  betrayed  bv  the  taunts 
and  reproaches  of  his  visiters ; 
and  then  puts  him  in  remem- 
toince  of  the  infinite  attritutes 
of  the  Divine  Being,as  a  nx)und 
of  submission  and  confidence. 
The  soothing,  yet  fiiithfiil  and 
honest,  discourse  of  Elihu  is 
finely  contrasted  with  the 
sharp  and  severe  language  of 
the  other  three ;  and  especial- 
ly are  his  wisdom,  piety,  and 
benevolence  admirable,  when 
we  consider  his  youin  and 
the  character  and  standing  of 
those  whom  he  addressed.  (See 
Job.) 

ELUAH,  a  Kings  xvii.  IJ 
or  ELIAS,  (Matt.  xvii.  3,)  was 
a  native  of  Gilead,  and  is 
called  the  THshbiUf  prolmbly 
from  the  name  of  the  town  or 
district  in  which  he  lived.  He 
is  first  introduced  to  our  notice 
as  a  messenger  from  God  to 
Ahab,  the  wicked  king  of  l8> 
reel.  He  was  sent  to  utter  a 
prophecy  of  a  three-  vears' 
drought  in  the  land  of  isra^. 
He  was  miraculously  fed,  (I 
Kings  xvii.  6—16;  xix.  5-80 
and  was  favoured  with  the 
most  remarkable  displays  of 
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of  the  names  of  the  Most  High, 
but  \b  applied  to  other  objects 
of  adoratton.  It  is  the  allah  of 
the  Arabians.  (See  El.)  The 
exclamation  of  our  Saviour  is 
In  the  STTO-Chaldaic  ton^e, 
and  is  taken  from  Pa.  zxii.  1. 
The  peculiar  application  of 
the  passage  maj  be  learned 
from  comparing  Isa.  liii.  4, 6. 
Zech.  xiii.  7.  Luke  xxii.  53. 
2 Cor.  V.  21.  Gal.  iii.  13. 
ELUL.  (See  Month.) 
ELYMAS.  (SeeBARJBSUS.) 
EMBALM.  (Gen.  1.2.)  The 
practice  of  embalming  prevail- 
ed at  a  very  early  period.  The 
Hebrews  learned  it  from  the 
Egyptians,  by  whom  it  was 
nnderstood  very  perfectly,  and 
it  is  said  that  the  inundation 
of  the  Nile,  which  kept  the  flat 
country  under  water  iTor  nearly 
two  months  every  year,  prutsa- 
bly  obliged  them  to  resort  to 
some  such  method  of  preserv. 
ing  their  dead.  Others  tell  us 
it  was  to  preserve  the  body  for 
the  dwell  mg  place  of  the  soul, 
after  it  had  completed  its  vari- 
ous transmigrations.  The  em- 
balmers  or  physicians  were 
regarded  as  sacred  officers. 
The  deceased  person  was  open- 
ed, (both  head  and  body,)  the 
inward  vessels  and  organs  en- 
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tbely  removed,  and  the  cavi- 
ties filled  with  drugs  and 
spices,  —  such  as  myrrh  and 
cassia,— whereby  the  humours 
should  be  imbibed  and  ab- 
sorbed, and  the  tbrm  preserved 
from  decay.  It  was  then  swath- 
ed in  linen  bandages,  with  a 
profusion  of  aromatics.  The 
price  of  eml)alming  a  single 
body  was  sometimes  opwaras 
of  •1000,  and  from  that  down 
to  9200,  or  9300.  Sometimes 
the  process  lasted  from  thirnr 
to  seventy  days,  and  afterward 
the  body  was  placed  in  a  coffio 
of  sycamore-wood  or  stone,  and 
then  placed  upright  against 
the  walls  of  the  house,  where 
it  often  remained  for  years. 
Finally, the  bodies  were  placed 
in  subterraneous  vaults  in  the 
ground,  or  in  the  rock,  where 
they  were  often  found,  after 
the  lapse  of  two  or  three  thoii> 
sand  years,  in  a  state  of  perfect 
preservation. 

We  have  no  evidence  thai 
embalming  was  practised  \jy 
the  Hebrews,  except  in  the 
cases  of  Jacob  and  Joseph,  and 
then  it  was  for  the  purpose 
of  preserving  their  remains 
till  they  could  be  carried  into 
the   land  of  promise.    OSes 

BUKT.) 
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EMERALD.  (Ex.  xzriii.  1&) 
A  very  valuable  gem,  of  a  pure 
green  colour,  to  which  it  owes 
lUi  chief  value.  The  deepest 
colours  are  the  most  valuaole. 
The  emerald  was  ancieatl/ 
obtained  from  Egypt.  It  is 
found  in  Peru  and  the  East 
Indies,  and  was  an  article  of 
Tyrian  merchandise.  (Ezek. 
zxvii.  16;  xzviii.  13.) 

EMERODS.  (lSam.v.6.9.) 
The  name  of  a  painful  disease 
sent  upon  the  Philistines.  Some 
think  it  resembled  the  modern 
disease  of  the  piles;  and  others, 
that  it  wai9  like  the  dysentery ; 
and  others  still,  that  they  were 
a  very  larae  and  venomous 
species  of  the  spider.  It  was 
cuBUNnary  with  the  heathens 
to  ofifer  to  their  gods  figures  of 
wax  or  metal,  representing  the 
parts  which  had  been  cured  of 
disease.  Whence  they  infer, 
in  connexion  with  1  Sam.  vi. 
5,  that  the  priests  and  diviners 
of  the  Philistines  recommend* 
ed  a  similar  course. 

EMIMS.  (Deut.  ii.  10.)  A 
numerous  and  warlike  people, 
of  gigantic  size,  who  dwelt  on 
the  eastern  borders  of  Canaan, 
and  who  were  supplanted  by 
the  Moabites. 

EMMANUEL.    (See  Imma- 

mTBL.) 

EMMAUS.  (Lukexxiv.13.) 
A  village  seven  or  eisht  miles 
north-west  of  Jerusalem.  It 
was  on  the  way  to  this  village 
that  our  Lord  held  a  most  inte- 
resting conversation  with  two 
•f  his  disciples.  The  supposed 
voins  of  the  place  are  still  vi- 
sible, though  too  imperfect  to 
excite  much  interest. 

EMULATION.  (Rom.  xi. 
14.  (Jal.  V.  20.)  The  oppo- 
site  meaning  of  this  word, 
in  the  passage  above  cited, 
is  obvious.  In  the  last  case, 
it  is  the  same  with  what  is 
elsewhere  called  envy  and 
envyings,  (Acts  xiii.  45.  2  Cor. 
zli.  20;)  and  in  the  former 
passage  h.  sign^ee  that  holy 
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strtfe  or  eflTort  to  equal  or  excel 
others,  which  is  excited  or  pro- 
voked by  an  exhibition  of  good 
example. 

ENCHANTMENTS.  (See 
Inchantebs.) 

ENDOR.  (Ps.  Ixxxiii.  10.) 
^  town  of  Manasseh,  with- 
in the  territory  of  Issachar, 
south  of  mount  Tabor,  where 
lived  the  woman  whom  Saul 
consulted  as  having  a  fami- 
liar spirit.  A  cave  is  still 
pointed  out  to  travellers  a  few 
miles  south  of  Nazareth,  as 
the  one  jhe  inhabited.  (1  Sam. 
xxviii.  7—25.)  It  would  seem 
from  the  passage  in  Psalms, 
above  cited,  that  it  was  near 
this  place  that  Barak  defeated 
Sisera.  (Judg.iv.) 

ENDOW.    (See  Dowry.) 

ENGEDI,  (2Chron.xx.20  or 
HAZAZON-TAMAR.  A  town 
about  thirty  miles  south-east  of 
Jerusalem,  and  directly  west  of 
the  southern  extremity  of  the 
Dead  Sea.  It  was  celebrated  for 
its  palm  trees  and  vineyards, 
(Sol.  Song  i.  14;)  and  modern 
travellers  speak  of  the  district 
as  affording  the  richest  wines. 
It  was  also  celebrated  {<x  its 
caves  and  almost  inaccessible 
fastnesses.  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  29.) 

WiLDBRNBss  OP.  (1  Sam. 
xxiv.  1.)  Part  of  the  wilder* 
nessof  Jttdah. 

ENGINES.    (See  War.) 

ENGRAVE.  (Ex.  xxviii.  11.) 
Engraved  seals  are  spoken  of 
at  a  very  early  period  of  the 
world.  The  names  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  were  directed  to 
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^Ten  images  were  nndoubu 
edly  among  the  earliest  objects 
of  idolatrous  worship.  (Ex.  xX. 
4 ;  xxxii.  4.)  Allusion  is  also 
made  to  the  engraver's  art  in 
Ezek.  xxiii.  14.  The  engraved 
lines  were  probably  filled  in 
with  colouring  matter.  (See 
also  Acts  xvii.  29.  See  Skal.) 

ENOCH,  (Heb.  xi.  6,)  the 
son  of  Jared  and  father  of 
Methuselah,  was  born  a.  m. 
622.  He  is  called  the  seventh 
frotn  Adartiy  (Jude  14,)  to  dis- 
tinguish him  from  Enoch  the 
son  of  Cain,  who  was  only  the 
third  from  Adam.  We  are 
told  that  he  walked  with  God; 
an  expressive  figure  to  denote 
the  closest  communion  with 
the  divine  being,  and  entire 
conformity  to  his  will.  And 
concerning  his  departure  from 
the  world,  we  are  told  that 
he  was  notf  far  Ood  took 
hirih  —  SL  phrase  which  im- 
ports a  mere  change  of  resi- 
dence, without  sunering  the 
ordinary  dissolution  of  the 
body.  In  this  case,  as  well 
as  in  Elijah's,  the  body  was 
clothed  with  immortality,  or 
endued  with  the  immortal 
principle  by  the  immediate 
power  oKioi    (1  Cor.  x v.  50.) 

We  have  the  character  of 
Enoch  drawn  by  two  apostles. 
(Heb.  xi.  5.  13.  Jude  14,  15.) 
This  last  passage  has  been  the 
subject  or  some  controversy ; 
but  the  truth  is  apparent  that 
Jude  received  a  knowledge  of 
the  prophecy  of  the  ancient 

Satriarcn,  either  through  tra- 
ition  or  directly  from  God.  It 
has  b«en  remarked  that  each 
of  three  grand  dispensations 
of  religion  had  its  instance  of 
translation  into  heaven:  the 

gitriarchal,  in  the  person  of 
noch;  the  Jewish,  in  the 
person  of  Elijah;  and  the 
Christian,  in  the  person  of 
Christ,  the  author  and  spirit 
of  all. 

ENON.  (John  iii.  S3.)  A 
town  on  the  west  side  of  iha 
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lUi  letter  wu  wrKten  bf  tbe 
apoiUe  about  a.  d.  60  or  61, 
wiiUe  he  was  in  pruon  at 
Kome,  and  fbrwardea  by  Tych- 
icoBj  a  beloved  brother  and 
fehhful  minister.  (£ph.vi.21.) 
The  matter  and  style  of  this 
epistle  are  considered  by  the 
most  eminent  critics  as  pecu- 
liarly elevated  and  animating. 

EPHESUS.  (Acts  xix.  35) 
A  celebrated  city  of  AsiaMinor, 
situated  on  tbe  river  Caysier, 
Bear  its  mouth,  about  thirty 
miles  south  of  Smyrna.  Ii  was 
the  ornament  and  metropolis 
of  proconsular  Asi«L  and  cele- 
brated for  a  magnificent  tem- 
ple of  Diana.  This  temple  was 
tour  hundred  and  twenty-five 
feet  in  length,  two  hundred 
and  twenty  in  breadth,  and 
was  suppoited  by  one  hundred 
columns,  each  sixty  feet  in 
length.  The  building  d*  it  oc- 
cupied two  hundred  years. 

When  Paul  came  to  the  city, 
▲.D.  64,  he  commenced  preach- 
inr  in  the  Jewish  synagogue. 
The  blessing  of  God  attended 
his  ministry.  Several  con- 
verts to  the  laith  of  the  gospel 
were  baptised,  and  had  im- 
parted to  them  the  miraculous 


universally  known  through  the 
city  and  coimtry.  Such  was 
the  efifect  of  his  preaching,  that 
many  of  the  sorcerers,  and 
other  pOTSone  who  practised 
the  superstitious  arts  of  leger- 
demain and  necromancy,  col- 
lected together  their  boolu  on 
these  subjects,  amounting  to 
several  thousand  dollars  in 
value,  and  burned  them.  An 
exhiUtion  like  this,  of  the 
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power  of  divine  tralh,  i 
be  expected  to  excite  theop> 
position  of  wicked  men,  and 
especially  those  whose  selfish 
interests  were  likelv  lo  suflbr 
bv  the  prevalence  of  true  rell 
gion.  A  great  commotion  was 
accordingly  excited  by  a  class 
of  men  whose  living  depended 
on  the  worship  of  Diana ;  and 
Paul  came  near  falling  into 
their  hands.  (See  Dkmbtbius.) 

Epbesus  was  visited  by  Apolk» 
loSj(Acts  xviii.  24,)  and  it  wM 
in  Enhesus  that  Paul  received 
the  kind  o&ces  of  Oneeiidio- 
nis. 

The  church  at  Ephesus  if 
severely  rebuked  and  threat* 
eued  (Rev.  ii.  1—11)  by  the 
^eat  head  of  the  church,  for 
lis  coldness  and  backsliding; 
and  how  fully  the  threat  hi« 
been  executed,  appears  firaoa 
the  following  account  given  vm 
by  a  recent  wanderer  among 
its  ruins.  A  miserable  Turkish 
village,  called  Aijasoluc,  occu- 
pies nearly  the  site  (M  the 
ancient  city. 

"  After  breakfasting,"  says  a 
traveller,  '*  we  passed  over  to 
the  foot  of  mount  Prion,  (on 
the  side  of  which  the  renowned 
ciiy  was  built,)  and  at  every 
step  we  encountered  some  scat* 
tered  fragment  of  antiquity. 
What  was  formerly  the  ha^ 
bour  is  now  a  marsh,  from 
whence  the  sea  has  long  since 
retreated.  On  the  hill  some 
traces  of  the  former  walls,  and 
a  solitary  watch-tower,  mark 
the  extent  of  the  city.  Some- 
thing is  seen  that  is  supposed 
to  be  the  ruins  of  the  theatre 
in  which  Demetrius  and  the 
excited  multitude  rushed.  0( 
the  temple  of  Diana,  not  • 
stone  remains.  A  more  the* 
rough  change  can  scarcely  be 
conceived  than  that  which  ha» 
passed  over  Ephesus.  Once 
the  seat  of  active  commerce, 
the  very  sea  has  shrunk  from 
its  solitary  shores.  Its  streeti^ 
once  populous  with  the  devo 
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teet  of  DluU)  are  now  p] 
ed  over  bj  the  Ottoman  serf;  or 
browsed  by  the  sheep  of  the 
peasants.  It  was  early  the 
•tionghold  of  Christianity; 
now  not  a  single  Christian 
dwells  within  it." 

Mr.  Fisk,  an  American  mis- 
•kmary,  who  visited  the  ruins 
in  1821,  describes  the  desola- 
tion in  similar  terms,  and 
then  adds :  "  While  wandering 


tone  the  ruins,  it  was  im- 

nil^le  not  to  think,  with 
,)  interest,  of  the  events 
which  have  transpired  on  this 
spot.  Here  has  been  displayed. 
ftom  time  to  time,  all  the  skill 
of  the  architect,  tne  musician, 
the  tragedian,  and  the  orator. 
Here  some  or  the  most  splendid 
works  of  man  have  been  seen 
in  all  their  glory,  and  here  the 
event  has  shown  their  transi- 
tory nature.  How  interesting 
would  it  be  to  stand  among 
these  walls,  and  have  before 
the  mind  a  full  view  of  the 
history  of  Ephesus  from  its 
first  foundation  till  now  I  We 
might  observe  the  idolatrous 
and  impure  rites,  and  the  cruel 
and  bloody  sports  of  paeans, 
succeeded  by  the  preacning, 
the  i»uyer8,the  holy  and  peace- 
able lives  of  the  first  Chris- 
tiaoe.— these  Christians  mar- 
tyred, but  their  religion  still 
triumphing,— pagan  rites  and 
pagan  sports  abolished,  and 
the  simple  worship  of  Christ 
instituted  in  their  room.  We 
might  see  the  city  conquered 
ana  reconquered,  destroyed 
and  rebuilt,  till  finally  Chris- 
tianity, arts,  learning,  and 
Sroeperity,  all  vanish  before 
le  pestiferous  breath  of  Hhe 
onlv  people  whose  sole  occu- 
pation has  been  to  destroy.* 

**The  plain  of  Ephesus  is 
now  very  unhealthy,  owing  to 
the  fogs  and  mist  which  al- 
most continually  rest  upon  it. 
The  land,  however,  is  rich, 
and  the  surrounding  country 
ii  boUi  fertile  and  healthy. 
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The  adjacent  hills  vrould  ftir* 
nish  many  del  klnful  situations 
for  villages,  irthe  difficulties 
were  removed  which  are 
liirown  in  the  way  by  a  de- 
spotic government,  oppressive 
acas.  and  wandering  bandiui." 

(beet)EMETBin8,DlXNAJ'AUL.) 

EPHOD.  (Ex.  xxviii.  6.) 
One  of  the  articles  of  the 
priest's  official  dress.  It  was 
made  of  plain  linen,  (1  Sam. 
ii.  18.  2  Sam.  vi.  14,)  except 
the  ephod  of  the  high-priest, 
which  was  embroidered  with 
various  colours.  It  consisted 
of  two  parts,  one  covering  the 
back  and  the  other  the  breast, 
and  both  united  upon  the  two 
shoulders.  It  is  sometimes  de- 
scribed as  having  been  thrown 
over  the  shoulders,  and,  hang- 
ing down  t)efore,  crossed  upon 
the  breast,  and  was  then  car- 
ried round  the  waist  to  serve 
as  a  girdle  for  the  robe.  On 
each  shoulder  was  a  laige  pre- 
cious stone  or  button,  upon 
which  were  engraved  the 
names  of  the  twelve  tribes; 
and  upon  the  place  where  it 
erossed  the  breast  was  the 
breastplate.  (See  Brbast- 
PLATB.)  The  better  opinion 
is,  that  the  girdle  was  woven 
with  the  ephod,  or  **  upon  itf" 
(Ex.  xxviii.  80  and  that  coming 
out  from  it  on  each  side,  It 
was  brought  around  under  the 
arms  like  a  sash,  and  tied  up- 
on the  breast,  and  so  secured 
both  the  ephod  and  the  robe. 
The  ephod,  or  something  re- 
sembling it  and  called  by  the 
same  name,  was  worn  by  o^Jiers 
besides  the  priests.  (I  Chron. 
XV.  27,  and  passages  before 
cited.) 

EPHRAIM.  I.Apbbson. 
(Gen.xli.52.)  The  second  eon 
of  Joseph.  Though  younger 
than  Manasseh,  he  was  the 
object  of  peculiar  favour ;  and 
the  prediction  of  their  grand- 
father Jacob  was  literally  ful- 
filled. (Comp.Oen.xlvili.&- 
20.  Num.  ii.  18, 21.) 
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2.  Trxbb  of,  occupied  one  of 
tlie  most  eligible  seciiuns  of 
the  land  of  promise.  The  Me- 
diterranean was  on  the  west 
and  the  river  Jordan  on  the 
east,  a  portion  of  Manasseh  on 
the  north  and  parts  of  Dan  and 
Benjamin  on  the  south.  The 
city  of  Shiloh  was  within  the 
bounds  of  Ephraim ;  and  after 
the  revolt  of  the  ten  tribeu,  the 
capital  of  their  kingdom  was 
always  within  the  bounds  of 
Ephraim:  and  hence  the  whole 
kingdom  is  sometimes  called 
Epfiraira.    (Jer.  xxii.  9.  la  20.) 

3.  City  OP.  (2  Sam.  xiii.  23.) 
A  considerable  town  situated 
about  eight  miles  north  of  Je- 
rasalemu  on  the  way  to  Jericho, 
and  witnin  the  bounds  of  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin.  It  was  to 
this  place  that  our  Saviour 
retired  after  the  raising  of  La- 
zarus, (John  xi.  54;)  and  it  is 
not  improbable  the  same  place 
is  intended  in  2  Chron.  xiii.  19. 

4.  FORBST   or  WOOD  OF.     (2 

Sam.  xviii.  6.)  The  territory  ori- 
ginally assigned  to  the  children 
of  Joseph  (Ephraim  and  Ma- 
nasseh) was  woodland,  (Josh, 
xvii.  10— 18.  Ps.cxxxii.6,)and 
probably  a  portion  of  it  re- 
maining uncleared  was  called 
the  wood  or  forest  of  Ephraim. 
(1  Sam.  xiv.  25. 26.  «  Kings  ii. 
24.)  Another  place  of  the  same 
name  was  situated  east  of  the 
Jordan,  near  Jabesh-Gilead, 
and  was  memorable  for  the 
battle  between  David  and  the 
rebel  army  under  Absalom. 
(?  Sam.  xviii.  6.) 

5.  Mount,  (Josh.  xx.  7,)  was 
south  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon. 
The  name  was  ffiven  to  a 
range  of  highlands  running 
through  the  possessions  of 
Ephraim.  The  soil  was  fertile, 
except  that  part  of  the  ridge 
whicn  lay  towards  the  Jordan. 
This  was  rocky  and  difficult 
of  ascent. 

EPHRATAH.  (Ps.  cxxxii. 
6.)  Another  name  for  Ephraim. 
a  Sam.  i.  1.    1  Kings  xi.  26.) 
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Umn  or  dittrict,  and  establish- 
ing a  church,  that  they  should, 
in  their  absence,  address  them 
by  letter,  to  remind  them  of  the 
doctrines  and  injunctions  they 
liad  received,  and  to  illustrate 
more  fiilly  the  duties  and 
(ligations  of  disciples.  The 
epistles  may  be  regarded  as 
illustrating,  applying,  and  en- 
forcing the  truths  which  are 
taught  in  the  parables  and 
conversations,  but  especially 
in  the  life  and  death  of  the 
divine  Redeemer;  and  they 
present  to  us  a  beautiful  and 
narmonioiis  system  of  Christian 
precept  and  doctrine. 

Bpittle  to  tlu  Plaea  where  toritttn. 

Oalatians         •       •       TbeaaaJonica,  or  Corinfli  • 

IThonloniani       -       Corioth    •       >      -       . 

8  TbeHaioaiam       •       Ibid.         .       .       .       . 

ICoriolbUus  •       Epbesiu  .       .       . 

2  Corinthians  -       Macedonia       .       .       . 

1  Timothy       •      •       Ibid.        .       .       .       . 

Titus       ...       Coloase,  or  Macedoma     • 

Romans    .       •       *       Coriatb    .       -       •       • 

James      ...       Judea       .       •       .       . 

FbilemoD        •      .       Borne      .       .      .      . 

Colossians        •       .       Ibid.         .       .       .       . 

Ephesians        •       •       Ibid.         .       .       .       . 

Fhilippiam      •      •       Ibid.        .       •       .       . 

Uebrews         •       •       Ibid 

Jude        ...       Une»(atD        .      •       . 

8Timoth7       -      •      Rome       .     —       .       - 

IFfctar     ...       Uncertain 
-    SPeter     ...       Uncertain        -      .       . 

1,2,  and  3  John  •  Epbesus 
ERASTUS  (Acts  xix.  22)  was 
the  steward  or  treasurer  of  the 
city  of  Corinth,  (see  Cham- 
berlain,) and  a  convert  un- 
der Paul's  preaching.  (Rom. 
xvi.  23.)  He  followed  Paul  to 
EphesuS)  and  thence  went  to 
Macedonia,  (Acts  xix.  22,)  and 
afterwards  returned  to  Corinth. 
(2  Tim.  iv.  20.) 

ERECH.  (Gen.  x.  Itt)  A  city 
of  Chaldea,  built  by  Nimrod 
on  the  Tigris.  It  was  called 
Erecca  and  Aracca  by  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  Some 
have  supposed  there  were  two 

8 laces  of  this  name,  and  others 
lat  Erech  was  the  same  with 
Edessa,  (now  Orf&h,)  in  north- 
em  Mesopotamia. 

ESAUS.  (Matt.iii.3.)  The 
gftine  with  Isaiah. 
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Of  the  epistles,  Paul  wrois 
fourteen;  James,  one;  Feier, 
two;  John,  three;  and  Jude, 
one;  whicn  are  more  particu- 
larly noticed  either  under  the 
names  of  the  individuals  re- 
spectively, or  of  the  churches 
or  persons  to  whom  they  wrote. 
The  following  table  is  supposed 
to  show  the  probable  chrono* 
logical  order  of  the  epistlesi 


with  the  places  at  which  th^ 
were  written,  and  the  date  (» 
each.  It  will  be  perceived 
that  the  earliest  and  latest 
date  embrace  a  period  of  less 
than  twenty  yean  for  the 
whole. 

TtarofChritt. 
61-63 


66 
67-60 


61 
61-63 


61-62 
62 


64 

61-62 

6li 

66 

70 


ESARHADDON.  (2  Kingi 
xix.  37.)  ^n  and  successor  of 
Sennacherib  king  of  Assyria, 
and  the  same  with  Sargon,(Tsa. 
XX.  1,)  and  with  Sardanapalus 
of  profane  history. 

ESAU,  (Gen.  xxv.  25,)  or 
EDOM.  (Gen.  xxxvi.  1.)  Son 
of  Isaac  and  Rebecca,  and  twin 
brother  of  Jacob.  The  most 
imj^rtant  events  of  his  life  are 
so  intimately  connected  with 
the  life  of  Jacob,  that  they  will 
be  considered  under  that  ar- 
ticle. His  family  settled  on 
mount  Seir,  east  of  Jordaui 
which  was  hence  called  EdoBo, 
and  his  descendants  were  tlie 
Edomites,  one  of  tlie  most  pow- 
erful ana  formidable  natioM 
of  that  age.    (See  Edom.) 

£  S  HB  A  A  L.  (1  Chron.  vUL 
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0.)  The  flame  with  bhbcnheth. 

^See  ISHBOSHBTH.) 

ESHGOL.  1.  Apbrson. 
^n.  xiv.  24.)  One  of  Abra- 
ham's allies. 

2.    A   RIVX7LBT,   or  VALLBT. 

(Deal.  i.  240  '^^  ^^  south  or 
Judea.  The  spies  sent  out  by 
the  Israelites  to  explore  the 
promised  land  and  ascertain 
Its  situation^  fertility,  &c.  A;c., 
came  to  this  broolic,  and  cut 
down  a  branch  of  a  vine  with  a 
single  cluster  of  erapes,  which 
was  so  lai^e  and  heavy  as  to 
be  borne  upon  a  staff  by  two 
men.  This  the^  took  to  their 
brethren,  as  a  visible  illustra- 
tion of  the  richness  of  the  soil 
and  its  productions.  (Num. 
adii.  24;  xxxii.  9) 

ESHTAOL.  (Josh.  xv.  33.) 
A  town  in  the  valley  or  low- 
lands of  Judah,  though  after- 
wards in  the  poaMssion  of  Dan. 
(Judg.  xiii.  25 ;  xvi.  31.)  It  is 
supposed  to  have  been  situated 
south-east  of  Askalon. 

ESHTEMOA.  (Josh.  xxi.  14. 
1  Chron.  vi.  57,)  or  ASHTE- 
MOH.  (Josh.  XV.  50.)  A  town 
in  the  southern  part  of  Judah, 
assigned  to  the  sons  of  Aaron. 

ESPOUSE.  (See  Betroth.) 

ESROM.  (Matt.  i.  3.  Luke 
iii.  33.)  The  same  with  Hezron. 
(Oen.  xlvi.  12.)      « 

ESTATE  (Mar?  vi.  21)  is 
the  general  name  for  an  order 
«  class  of  men  in  society  or 
government.  As  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, the  lords  and  commons 
are  called  the  estates  of  the 
realm,  j^ee  Eldbrs.) 

ESTHER,  or  HADASSAH. 
(Esth.  ii.  7.)  A  n  orphan  child 
of  the  kindred  of  Mordecai, 
whom  he  adopted  as  his  own 
daushter.  She  was  fair  and 
beautiful,  and  in  process  of 
lime  became  the  wife  of  Aha- 
suerus,  one  oi  the  most  distin- 
guished of  the  monarphs  of 
the  east.  (The  history  of  this 
celebrated  queen,  in  all  its  de- 
tail, is  given  in  HAOASSAHyby 
Ami  S.S.  Union,  with  a  variety 
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of  beautiful  illustratiye  engraT* 
ings.) 

Book  op,  is  the  seventeenth 
in  the  order  of  the  books  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  embraces 
a  period  of  probably  less  than 
twenty  years,  commencing 
about.  A.  M.  3544.  The  author 
of  the  book  is  not  certainly 
known.  It  bears  the  most  un* 
questionable  internal  evidence 
of  its  authenticity-,  and  the  feaal 
of  Purintj  of  the  institution  at 
which  this  book  gives  an  ac- 
count, is  still  observed  by  ths 
Jews ;  who  hold,  that  whatever 
may  be  the  fate  of  the  othw 
parts  of  their  Scriptures,  this 


famous  rock,  probably  near  a 
citv  of  ttie  same  name  in  Judah, 
built  by  Rehoboam,  (1  Chron. 
iv.  32.  2  Chron.  xi.  6,)  and  ly- 
ing between  Bethlehem  and 
Tekoah.  Modern  maps  place 
it  in  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  east 
of  Gaza. 

ETERNAL,  ETERNITY. 
(Deuu  xxxiii.  27.  Isa.  Ivii.  15.) 
These  terms,  when  applied  to 
Jehovah,  embrace  *.he  past  as 
well  as  the  future.  Being  self, 
existent,  he  must  be  eternal. 
He  is  without  beginning  or 
end  of  years.  When  applied 
to  the  future  existence,  happi- 
ness, or  misery  of  man,  (Matt, 
xix.  16.  2  Cor.  iv.  17.  Jude7,) 
they  denote  the  endlessness 
of  the  state.  And  it  Is  to  be 
observed,  that  if  the  word  is 
restricted  in  its  application  to 
future  punishment,  it  must  he 
restricted  in  the  same  degree 
938 
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B  Ha  application  to  future  hap- 
piness and  even  existence. 
When  applied  to  Uie  princi- 
ples of  truili  and  Justice,  they 
f^ifyunctiangeableness.  Tlie 
words  forever^  everleutingj 
tUmaly  kc,  are  often  used 
figuratively  to  denote  long  du- 
raticm,  as  Gen.  xvii.  8;  xlix. 
86.  £x.  xii.  14 :  but  this  restrict- 
ed sense  is  always  shown  by 
the  connexion,  and  afibrds  no 
aiigament  in  favour  (^  the  like 
iBRriaions  in  other  connex- 
ions, where  the  term  is  evi- 
dently employed  in  its  Ml 
force  and  extent. 

ETHAM.    (Num. xxxiii.  6.)  _.  .  ^       . 

One  of  the  early  stations  of  th^  modern  countries  of  Nubia  and 


Israelites  in  thetr  journeyings 
to  Canaan.  It  is  said  to  have 
oeen  in  the  edge  of  the  wilder- 
ness, and  was  probably  situ- 
ated at  the  extremity  of  the 
western  gulf  of  the  Red  Sea. 

Thx  wilderness  of  Etham 
(Num.  xxxiii.  8>  was  probably 
part  of  the  great  desert  or  wil- 
demess  of  Shur,  which  lay 
around  the  bottom  of  the  west- 
em  ffulf  of  the  Red  Sea. 

ETHAN,  (1  Chron.  vi.  44,) 
called  the  Ezrahite^  (Ps. 
Ixxxix.  titled  was  of  the  tribe 
of  Levi,  and  was  remarkable 
for  his  wisdom.  (1  Kings  iv.  31.) 
Be  is  supposed  to  have  written 
the  eiffDty-ninth  Psalm,  and 
was  a  feaaer  of  the  temple  mu- 
•Ic.  (ICbron.  XV.  19.) 

ETHANIM.  (See  Months.) 

ETfflOPIA.  (Acta  viii.  27.) 
The  Hebrew  word  Cosh,  which 
is  here  and  elsewhere  trans- 
lated Ethiopia,  seems  to  have 
been  applied  to  at  least  three 
distinct  countries.  It  was  used 
VM7  much  as  the  w<»d  India 
10  at  this  day. 

1.  In  Zeph.  iii.  10,  where  the 
prophet  speaks  of  Judah's  re- 
turn from  captivity,  it  refers 
probably  to  tne  counuy  east 
of  the  Tigris,  the  principal  seat 
of  the  captivity,  which  is  call- 
ed Chithah.  (?  Kings  xvii.  24. 
CQiiipiFB.lxvUi.31.  Isa-zviU.) 
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Pro&ne  writers  call  thlt  e 
trv  Ethiopia,  or  Gush,  from 
which  the  modern  name  Khu- 
siatan  is  derived. 

2.  In  Num.  xii.  1,  the  word 
Ethiopian  is  applied  to  a  coun- 
try or  southern  Arabia,  lying 
along  the  Red  Sea,  elsewhere 
called  Cuahan,  (Hab.  iii.  7;)  la 
which  last  passage  allusion  ia 
made  to  the  portion  of  history 
recorded,  Num.  xxxi. 

3.  In  numerous  other  pas- 
sages, (Isa.  xlv.  14.  Jer.  xiii.23. 
Ezek.  xxix.  10;  xxx.4.9.  Acti 
viii.  27,)  it  must  be  understood 
as  Ethiopia  proper,  lying  south 
of  Egypt,  and  including  the 


'Abyssinia.  It  was  a  mountain- 
ous and  well  watered  country. 
(Isa.  xviii.  2.  Zeph.  iii.  10.) 
The  northern  part  of  Ethiopia 
was  called  by  the  Hebrew! 
8eba^  (Isa.  xliii.  3,)  after  the 
eldest  son  of  Gush,  (Gen.  x.  70 
and  by  the  Romans  MercSL 
The  inhabitants  are  said  tp 
have  t)cen  men  of  stature,  (Isa. 
xlv.  14;)  and  this  is  confirmed 
hj  an  eminent  Greek  histo- 
rian, who  says  they  are  the 
"ul  lest  of  men." 

The  Ethiopian  queen  Can- 
dace  (which,  as  profane  histo- 
rians sav,  was  the  common 
name  of  ^e  queens  of  that 
country)  ifignea  in  Seba.  Her 
treasurer  was  baptized  by  Phi- 
lip. (Acta  viii.  27.)  There  is  a 
version  of  the  Scriptures  in  the 
Ethiopian  tongue. 

ETOIGE.  c5  Tim.  L  6.)  The 
mother  of  the  evangelist  Timo- 
thy. She  was  by  birth  a  Jewessi 
but  married  a  Gentile.  (Acts 
xvi.  1.) 

EUNUGH.  (2  Kihes  ix.  32.) 
Eimuchs  were  employed  by 
eastern  kings  to  take  charge 
of  the  beds  and  lodging  apart- 
ments, and  also  of  the  secluded 
Princesses.  (Esth.  ii.  3.)  In 
ersian  and  Turlcish  couru 
the  principal  offices  are  held 
by  eunuchs.    (Acts  viii.  27.) 

EUPHRATES,  (Gen.  U.  14^ 
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a  fiunous  riyer  of  Afh^  rlMS  In 
Annenia,  on  the  northern  side 
of  mount  Taurus,  receives  ma- 
ny tributaries  in  its  winding 
course  along  the  borders  of  Sy- 
ria, and  skirting  the  Arabian 
deserta>as8es  through  the  mid- 
dle of  Babylon  to  the  sea.  Its 
whole  length  is  fifteen  hundred 
miles.  It  IS  navigable  for  ships 
of  five  hundred  tons  to  Bas- 
8ora,  seventy  miles  above  its 
mouth,  and  lor  large  boats,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles.  It 
flows  in  a  broad,  deep  current, 
filled  to  the  level  of  its  banks, 
and  at  Babylon  is  considera- 
bly less  than  a  milt*  in  width. 
Tne  Tigris  flows  in  a  narrower 
channel,  with  deeper  banks, 
and  a  less  rapid  current.  The 
country  between  the  two  rivers 
•lopes  towards  the  Tigris,  and 
thus  greatly  favours  the  drain- 
ing oif  of  the  superfluous  wa- 
ters of  the  Euphrates. 

The  Euphrates  overflows  its 
banks  in  the  spring  of  every 
year,  when  the  snow  of  the  Ar- 
menian mountains  dissolves ; 
and  it  sometimes  rises  twelve 
feet.  Dykes,  lakes,  and  canals, 
constructed  at  vast  expense, 
pr^eserved  the  water  for  irriga- 
tion durii^  the  dry  season,  and 
preventea  its  carrying  awav 
Uie  soil.  The  Euphrates  is 
called  in  Scripture  the  greeU 
river^  and  was  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  promised  land. 
(Deut.  i.  7.    Josh.  i.  4.) 

EUROCLYDON.  (Acts 
xxvii.  14.)  A  very  tempestu- 
ous wind,  and  now  known  un- 
der the  name  of  a  Levanter. 
It  blows  from  all  points,  and 
it«  danger  results  from  its  vio- 
lence and  the  uncertainty  of 
its  course. 

EUTYCHUS.  (Acts  XX.  9.) 
The  name  of  a  young  man  who 
fell  from  the  third  story  of  a 
house  where  Paul  was  preach- 
ing in  Troas.  It  is  generally 
supposed  he  was  killed  by  the 
fall,  and  that  his  restoration  to 
lifewasamiFacla.  It  is  not  im- 
81 
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eonocminff  ber,  thai  h«r  deiire 
i^ould  be  to  her  huBband,  and 
he  should  rule  over  her.  (Oen. 
iii.  16.)  It  is  well  known  that 
in  those  countries  which  are 
unenlightened  by  the  gospel, 
women  are  the  most  degraded 
and  miserable  slaves  to  man ; 
and,  taking  into  view  the  deli- 
cacy and  sensitiveness  which 
are  characteristic  of  their  sex, 
we  majr  suppose  this  part  of 
the  original  sentence  is  visited 
upon  millions  of  them  with  in- 
tense severity  even  at  this  day. 
EVENING,  (Ps.  Iv.  l/,) 
EVENTIDE.  (Gen.  xxiv.  63.) 
The  Hebrews  reckoned  two 
evenings:  one  commencing  at 
sunseL  and  embracing  the  pe- 
riod of  twilight;  and  tne  other 
commencing  at  dark.  Some 
suppose  that  the  first  evening 
commenced  as  early  as  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and 
the  second  at  sunseu  It  was 
in  the  interval  between  tbe 
two  evenings,  at  whichever  of 
these  periods  it  occurred,  that 
the  paasover  was  to  be  killed 
and  the  daily  sacrifice  offered. 
(See  marginal  reading  of  Ex. 
xii.6.  l^.ix.3;xxviii.4.) 
Eventide  is  the  same  with 

of 
he 

lU- 
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he 

in 
king  of  Judah  from  prison,  and 
treated  him  with  great  regard 
through  life.  (Jer.  Iii.  31-34.) 
It  is  supposed  that  when  Nebu- 
chadnezzar was  restored  to  his 
reason  and  his  crown,hecaused 
Evil-Merodach  to  be  imprison- 
ed for  the  abuses  of  which  he 
was  guilty  while  he  adminis- 
tered the  government,  and  that 
it  was  then  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  Jehoiachin  as  a 
Kllow  prisoner.  He  at  last  fell 
a  vioim  to  a  coospirac  j,ibnned 
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EXORCISTS.  CAct8Tix.l&) 
Thgae  who,  by  the  use  of  the 
name  of  Ood,  attempted  to  ex- 
pel evil  ipirits  Innn  places  or 
penonB  of  whom  they  had  poe- 
feosion.  It  was  not  an  un- 
commoQ  proiiBMien  among  the 
lews,  as  we  may  infer  from 
Matt.  xii.  ST,  and  Mark  iz.3& 

EXPIATION,  FSASTor. 
(iSee  Fbasts.) 

EYES  Ite 

fgurati^  rd 

abound  (s, 

and  are  In 

the  vis  ad 

John,  (I  It. 

hr.  6.  8,]  rl- 

dentlj  t  d- 

lance  w  irs 

<tf  Jeho^ 

EYE  5.) 

The  cu  he 

eyelids  is 

not  knc  he 

pnctic<  in 

the  sac  n 

1x30.  .  lii. 

40,)  ant  ly 

now    a  BS. 

The  hair  and  edges  of  the  eye- 
lids  are  tinged  with  a  Lne 
Uack  powder,  moistened  with 
oil  or  vinegar,  which  causes 
a  small  black  line  to  appear 
aroand  the  edge,  and  at  a  dis- 
tance, and  especially  by  can- 
dlelight, gives  a  heavy  dark 
riutde  to  the  eyes.  The  man- 
ner of  doing  it  is  particularly 
described  bv  travellers.  A 
■nooth  cylindrical  piece  of 
sttver  or  ivory,  shaped  like  a 
quill,  and  about  two  inches 
kxrig,  is  dipped  into  the  com- 
poimion  and  placed  within  the 
eyelashes,  which  are  closed 
over  iu 

EZEKIEL,  (Ezek.  i.  3,)  the 
son  of  Buzi,  was  both  a  pro- 
phet and  priest  of  the  Jews, 
and  was  carried  into  capti- 
vity with  Jehoachin  king  of 
Jndah,  «*.  c.  S98,  and  was 
probably  seuled,  with  other 
exiles,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Chebar,  a  river  of  Chaldea. 
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OSeeCHBBAB.)  HewasfavooN 
ed  with  sublime  visions  of  the 
divine  glor^f ,  and  his  prophecy 
as  a  whole  is  characterized  t^ 
great  force,  sublime  imagery, 
and  as  much  perspicuity  as 
the  subjects  of  ft  would  allow. 
Pbophbct  op,  is  the  twenty- 
sixth  in  the  order  of  the  books 
of   the    Old   Testament.     It 

ab( 
twi 
Th 
pel 
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mon's  vessels  were  built, which 
were  intended  to  trade  with 
Ophir  and  Tarehish.  It  de- 
rives its  name  (Ezion-Geber, 
or  the  baek-bone  qf  a  man) 
from  a  reef  of  rocks  at  the 
entrance  of  the  harbour  re- 
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is  the  fifteenth  la 
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the  order  of  the  booirs  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  Jewish  history 
from  the  close  of  the  book  of 
Chronicles.  The  period  em- 
braced by  it  is  from  seventy- 
five  to  one  hundred  yeare, 
between  3450  and  3350;  and  it 
may  be  read  most  profitably 
in  connexion  with  the  pro|jhe- 
cies  of  Haggai  and  Zecnariah. 
It  contains  a  history  of  the  re- 
turn of  the  Jews  from  the  time 
ef  Cyrus,  with  an  account  of 
his  own  subsequent  proceed- 
ings. There  are  two  apocry- 
phal  books  ascribed  to  him 
under  the  name  of  Eadrasy 
which  is  the  Greek  form  of 
the  name  Ezra. 

The  book  of  Ezra  is  vrritten 
in  Chaldee  from  the  eighth 
verse  of  the  fourth  chapter  to 
the  nineteenth  verse  of  the 
sixth  chapter,  and  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  seventh  chapter 
to  the  twenty-seventh  verse; 
for  as  this  part  of  the  work 
contains  chieflv  letters,  con- 
Tersation,  and  aecrees  uttered 
in  tliat  language,  it  was  con- 
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sistent  with  the  fidelity  of  the 
sacred  historian,  to  tnnscritw 
the  very  words  which  wert 
used ;  especially  as  the  people 
recently  returned  from  the 
captivity  were  familiar,  and 
perhaps  more  conversant  witk 
the  Chaldee,  than  even  with 
the  Hebrew  tongue ;  and  it  wee 
probably  about  this  time  that 
the  Chaldee  paraphrases  be* 

g an  to  be  used ;  for  it  anpean 
y  Nehemiah's  aecount.tfaAt  all 
could  not  undersund  the  law  x 
which  may  mean  that  some  of 
them  had  forgotten  the  Hebrew 
during  their  dispersion  in  the 
captivity.  Some  assign,  like- 
wise, to  this  time,  the  origin  (tf 
the  Jewish  synagogues,  thoo^ 
it  is  possible  that  they  existed 
tiefore  the  captivity.  (For  a 
particular  and  hichly  inte- 
resting account  of  Ezra,  and 
the  events  of  his  time,  see 
Elisama,  ch.  xi. ;  and  for  an 
historical  and  chronological 
analysis  of  the  events  of  the 
same  period,  see  Union  Quae* 
TioNs,  vol.  ix.,  both  by  Am.  S. 
S.  Union.) 
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xxvii.  8.)  The  name  of  a 
harbour  or  ancborace  on  the 
southern  shore  of  the  island 
of  Crete.  (See  Crstb.) 

FAIRS  (Ezek.  xxvii.  12) 
may  either  mean  periodical 
meetings  of  buyers  and  sellers, 
for  purposes  of  merchandise^ 
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or  fixed  places  d  buying  and 
selliug  in  any  city  or  town, 
such  as  we  call  markets. 

FAITH.  (Matt.  viii.  10.)  The 
word  sometimes  denotes  the 
credit  we  give  to  the  declara- 
tion of  God,  or  to  the  evidence 
of  the  parts  or  propositions  pre- 
sented to  us  in  the  Bible.  The 
word  is  also  used  to  denote  the 
troUi  of  the  gospel,  or  that 
which  is  the  object  of  faith. 
(Jude  3.)  The  faith  which  is 
necessary  to  salvation,  and 
without  which  it  is  impossible 
to  please  Gkxl,  (Heb.  xi.  6,)  com- 
bines assent  with  reliance^  be- 
lief with  trust.  Thus  Christ  is 
exhibited  in  the  gospel  as  hav- 
ing made  an  atonement  for 
sin ;  and  whoever  believeth  in 
him  shall  not  perish,  but  have 
everlasting  life.  Exercising 
this  faith,  the  sinner  is  receiv- 
ed and  treated  as  if  he  were 
iudt  and  righteous ;  and  hence 
the  process  is  called  iustifica' 
tion  by  faith.  The  belief  or 
ftith  in  him,  by  which  this 
•alvation  is  secured,  includes 
not  only  a  cordial  concurrence 
of  the  will  and  aflfections,  in 
this  scheme  or  plan  of  redemp- 
tion, u^ether  with  all  its  rela- 
tions and  bearings,  as  they  are 
revealed  in  the  gospel,  but 
also  such  an  actual  personal 
trust  in  Christ  as  a  Saviour,  as 
leads  to  the  renunciation  of 
every  other  trust;  to  the  for- 
saking of  all  known  sin,  and 
to  the  cheerful  and  constant 
obedience  of  all  his  commands. 

Thb  failh  of  God,  (Rom.  iii. 
8,)  means  his  faithfulness. 

FAITHFULNESS  (Ps. 
Ixxxix.  1. 33, 34)  is  a  divine  at- 
tribute, and  denotes  the  truth 
and  certainty  of  the  accom- 
plishment of  all  that  the  divine 
Being  has  declared.  (Num. 
xxiii.  19.   Heb.  X.  23.) 

FALLOW-DEER.  (See 
Habt.) 

FAMILIAR.     (See  Divina- 

TION.) 

FAMINE.  (Gen.xii.  la)  We 
21* 
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have  an  account  of  several  fiu 
mines  in  Palestine  and  the 
neighbouring  countries.  The 
most  remarkable  one  was  that 
of  seven  years  in  Egypt,  while 
Joseph  was  governor.  It  was  dis- 
tinguished for  its  duration,  ex- 
tent, and  severity;  particulariy 
as  Egypt  is  one  oi  the  countries 
least  subject  to  such  a  calami- 
ty, by  reason  of  its  general 
fertility.  Famine  is  sometimes 
a  natural  effect,  as  when  the 
Nile  does  not  overflowin  Egypt, 
or  rains  do  not  fall  in  Judea.  at 
the  customary  seasons,  spring 
and  autumn ;  or  when  cater- 

Sillars,  locusts,  or  other  insects, 
estroy  the  fruits. 
FAN.  (Isa.xxx.5M.)  A  well 
known  agricultural  imple- 
ment, which  was  used  by  the 
Jews  as  it  is  by  hiusbandmen 
of  the  present  day,  to  separate 
the  chaff  from  the  wheat  when 
the  wind  is  not  sufficient.  The 
shovel  which  is  mentioned  in 
the  same  passage  was  used  to 
throw  up  the  grain  in  the  air, 
when  the  wind  was  strong 
enough  to  cleanse  it.  (Matt, 
iii.  12.  See  Thresh. 
FARTHING.     (See  Mba. 

SURES.) 

FAST,  (1  Kings  xxi.  9,) 
FASTING,  (Neh.  ix.  1,)  or 
DAYS  OF  FASTING.  (Jer. 
xxxvi.  6.)  In  seasons  of  dan- 
ger, or  general  affliction,  when 
nature  itself  ceases  for  a  time 
to  crave  indulgence,  it  was 
customary  among  the  Jews  to 
abstain  from  food  as  a  religious 
duty,  (Josh.vii.  6.  Judg.  xx.26i) 
ana  the  same  practice  prevail- 
ed among  individuals  wnen  the 
occasion  was  personal.  (Ex. 
xxiv.  18.  2  Sam.  xii.  16.  lEings 
xix.  8.)  So  our  blessed  Saviour 
fasted  forty  days  and  forty 
nights.  (Matt.  iv.  2.)  Some 
of  these  protracted  fasts  were 
endured  by  miraculous  inter- 
position. The  Jewish  fasts 
were  kept  with  ereat  stria- 
ness,  ana  generally  from  eve- 
ning to  evening,  that  is,  twen- 
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nied  by  loye  and  obedience. 
It  ifl  the  j)eculiarit7  of  the 
Christian  faith,  that  the  reve- 
lation  of  God's  justice,  in  the 
sufferins  and  death  oi  our  di- 
vine ReUeemer,  which  fills  the 
soul  with  fear  and  trembling, 
discloses  at  the  same  time  a 
scheme  of  unparalleled  love 
and  mercy  j  so  that  our  strong- 
est  impressions  of  fear,  and  our 
deepest  emotions  of  love,  grati- 
tude, and  confidence,  are  de- 
rived from  a  common  source, 
and  share  a  common  character. 

FEAST,  (Luke  xiv.  13,) 
FEASTS.  (Lev.3U(iii.2.)  We 
often  read  in  the  Bible  of  feasts, 
or  sumptuous  entertainments, 
and  of  the  customs  pertaining 
to  them.  They  were  generally 
given  to  celebrate  or  conime- 
morale  some  important  or  joy- 
ful event.  (Gen.  xxi.  8 ;  xxix, 
22 :  xl.  20.  Eccl.  x.  19.) 

it  was  common  among  the 
eastern  nations  to  ask  and 
bestow  special  favours  at 
these  festivals.  (Ksth.  v.  6; 
vii.  2.)  As  the  Hebrews  brought 
back  with  them  from  their 
captivity  the  custom  of  lying 
at  meals,  so  they  learned  to 
imitate  the  Persian  voluptuous- 
ness. The  Romans  also  were 
accustomed  to  this  long  con- 
tinuance at  entertainments: 
they  assembled  early  on  such 
occasions,  and  often  remained 
loffelher  all  night. 

"Entertainments  in  the  east 
are  commonly  held  in  the 
evening;  at  which  time  the 
rooms  are  brilliantly  illumi- 
nated. The  Roman  feast  was 
always  a  supper,  wliich,  how- 
ever, began  about  three  o'clock. 
We  suppose  it  to  have  been 
much  the  same  among  the  He- 
brews. The  quests  amused 
themselves  with  stories,  or 
sallies  of  humour,  and  some- 
times with  enigmatical  ques- 
tions,  (Judg.  xiv.  12,)  but  more 
frequently  with  ixietry  and 
music,  (fca.  v.  12;  xxiv.7— 9 
A»mos  vi.  4—6.) 
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Tbe  eufltoms  of  the  Arabs  re- 
semble those  which  have  been 
described;  and  perhaps  we 
nkf  say  the  same  of  all  orien- 
tal countries.  And  such  being 
the  festivity  of  these  occasions, 
we  see  how  a  feast  became  the 
emblem  of  great  mirth  and 
gladness.    (Isa.  xxv.  6.) 

Among  the  Romans,  the 
guests  at  feasts  reclined  upon 
couches.  The  first  ceremony 
was  to  bathe  with  the  master 
of  the  feast,  and  then  to  change 
Ihetr  dress.  Then  the  first  man 
in  order  took  his  place  at  the 
head  of  the  long  couch,  resting 
the  upper  part  of  his  body  on 
his  left  elbow,  and  having  a 
plUow  or  bolster  to  support  his 
tack.  The  second  guest  lay 
with  his  head  and  feet  on  a 
line,  or  parallel  with  the  first, 
Ifom  whom  he  was  separated 
by  his  own  bolster.  Being  set- 
tled in  their  places,  they  wash 
their  hands,(MaTk  vii.2;)  aOer 
which  the  guests  are  served 
with  garlands  of  flowers,  and 
also  with  essences  and  per- 
fumes. (Ps.  xxiii.  5:  xlv.7. 
Eccl.  ix.  a  Luke  vii.  38  ) 

The  most  honourable  place, 
or  seat,  or  uppermost  room,  as 
it  is  called,  (MaU.  xxiii.  6,)  or 
highest  or  chief  roomy  (Luke 
xiv.  7,  8,)  was  the  middle 
couch,  and  the  middle  of  that ; 
and  lying  below  one  at  table, 
Is  to  lie  as  it  were  in  or  upon 
his  bosom.   (John  xiii.  23.) 

In  ancient  times,  besides 
music  and  dancing  while  they 
were  eating,  they  had  combats 
of  gladiators. 

Some  idea  may  be  formed  of 
the  number  of  guests,  and  the 
grandeur  of  an  ancient  feast, 
&om  the  fact  that  Julius  Cesar 
once  gave  a  popular  eniertam- 
ment,  the  guests  of  which  o<> 
cupied  twenty-two  thousand 
places,  (rooms  or  seats.)  The 
accounts  in  the  Bible,of  feasts 
with  a  multitude  of  guests  are 
not  improbable,  therefore,  as 
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some  have  alleged.  (Esth.  i.ft. 
Luke  xiv.  10-^-) 

The  cut  on  the  next  page 
represents  an  eastern  feast. 
The  heads  of  the  guests  arte 
crowned  with  garlands;  the 
table,  furniture,  and  provisions 
are  seen ;  also  the  position  of 
the  guests  at  table,  and  the 
amusements.  The  highest,  or 
most  honourable  seat,  occupied 

{)robahly  by  the  governor  of  the 
east,  is  seen  at  the  extreme 
left.  The  sandals  which  are 
put  oflfare  also  seen  at  the  side 
of  the  couch. 

Under  the  Mosaic  dispensa- 
tion, the  rites  of  hospitality 
were  rendered  sacred  by  being 
connected  with  religion.  The 
Israelites  were  not  merely  al- 
lowed, but  commanded,  to  re- 
joice before  the  Lord  in  this 
way.  They  were  ordered  to 
come  to  the  holy  place,  and 
bring  thither  their  sacnfic^, 
tithes,  and  firstlings ;  and  there 
(says  the  law)  ye  shttll  eat 
before  the  Lord  your  Ood; 
and  ye  shall  rejoice  in  all  that 
ye  put  your  hand  unto.  (Deut. 
xii.)  Every  member  of  the 
family  was  to  bin  in  this,  and 
especially  theLeviie,  who  had 
no  other  inheritance.  In  these 
entertainments,  not  only  the 
children  and  the  Levites  were 
to  take  pan,  but  the  slaves  of 
both  sexes,  the  poor,  the  widow, 
and  the  orphan  were  to  be  in- 
vited ;  and  the  stranger,  and 
the  fatherless^  and  the  widow 
that  are  among  you ;  and  thcu 
shall  remember  t?uU  thouwast 
a  bondman  in  Egypt.  (Deut. 
xvl.  11.)  In  consequence  of 
these  regulations,  the  feasts  of 
the  Hebrews  were  more  or  less 
religious  observance8,and  were 
hence  free  from  the  abuses 
which  prevailed  on  similar 
occasions  among  the  heathen. 
We  observe  here  likewise, 
that  our  Lwd  gave  no  new 
conwnandment,  but  simply  ex- 
pounded the  ancient  law, when 
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he  said,  When  thou  maJUst  a 
dinner  {or  a  feaat^  cedl  the 
poory  the  maimed^  the  blind: 
and  thou  shaU  be  bleaeed. 
(Luke  xiv  12.) 


There  were  also  stated  se^ 
sons  of  religious  worship  among 
the  Jews,  attended  with  par- 
ticular duties  and  ceremoniet, 
by  the  obBerrance  of  which 
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fome  great  event  in  God'e  pro- 
vidence was  brought  into  re- 
membrance :—«ucn  were  the 
Sabbath,  which  commemo- 
rated the  creation  of  the  world. 
—ihe feast  of  the  Pa88over,SLna 
the/east  of  Pentecost. 

The  Sabbath.  The  only 
weekly  fbast  among  the  Jews 
was  the  Sabbath.  (Gen.  ii.  3. 
Ez.xvi.23.  Lev.xxiii.S.)  This 
feast  or  festival  did  not  coine 
into  being,  however,  with  the 
Jewish  worship,  but  was  ap- 
pointed before  the  apostacy, 
■  as  a  special  memorial  of  the 
goodness  and  power  of  God 
displayed  in  the  finished  work, 
of  creation ;  and  it  is  the  opin- 
ion of  many  very  learned  men, 
formed  after  the  most  labori- 
4N1S  and  unprejudiced  investi- 
gation, that  it  IS  in  some  form 
or  other  recognised  throughout 
the  world  as  a  sacred  day.  It 
feems  to  be  agreed  among 
Christians  generally,  that  the 
knowledge  and  observance  of 
the  Sabbath  were  preserved  iii 
■ome  form  and  de^i)ee,  through 
Noah  and  his  &mily ;  nor  is  it 
purprising  that  it  is  not  parti<' 
cularly  mentioned  in  the  con- 
cise history  of  the  intervening 
poriod,  wnich  the  Bible  con- 
tains. In  the  law  of  the  ten 
commandments,  the  Sabbath 
not  only  is  recognised,  but  its 
inviolable  sanctity  and  perpe- 
tual obligation  are  both  taught 
us,  not  only  in  the  language 
and  spirit  otthe  coounandment 
ItseU,  but  ty  its  incorporation 
with  that  original  and  funda- 
mental law  of  God's  govern- 
ment which  was  promulgated 
amidst  the  thunders  and  light- 
nings of  mount  Sinai,  and  en- 
graved on  tables  of  stone. 

It  is  true  that  the  observance 
of  the  Sabbath  as  a  Jewish  fes- 
tival partook  of  the  peculiar 
ceiemonial  character  of  their 
whole  system  of  religion ;  and 
it  was  also  by  special  command 
to  be  re^rded  as  a  particu- 
lar %nd  iwt^resting  memorial 
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Vcuui  uaj  VI  uio  w^ek,  or  on 
Saturday;  but  Christ  changed 
ii  to  the  first  day  of  the  week, 
(which  is  our  Sabbath  day,  or 
Lonl's  day,  as  it  is  frequently 
called  in  the  New  Testament,) 
that  it  might  become  a  memo- 
rial of  his  resurrection  from 
the  dead ;  while  it  should  lose 
none  uf  its  original  character, 
nor  answer  aujr  less  perfectly 
all  the  urimitive  nurposes  of 
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Ha  Institution.  The  expres- 
sion, gecond  Sabhalh  c^ter  the 
^frs<,(Lukevi.  1,)  more  proper- 
ly rendered,  the  first  Sabbath 
after  the  second,  is  supposed  to 
oenote  the  first  Sabbalh  after 
the  second  day  of  unleavened 
t>read.  The  second  day  of  un- 
leavened bread  was  a  festival 
day  for  which  a  particular  ser- 
vice was  appointed,(Lev.  xxiii. 
6. 9,)  and  irom  it  the  Sabbaths 
were  reckoned;  as  first,  se- 
cond, or  third  Sabbath  after 
the  second  day  of  unleavened 
bread.    (See  Sabbath.) 

The  word  Sabbaths  is  some- 
times used  to  denote  all  the 
sacred  days  or  festivals.  (Lev. 
zix.3.30.  Sabbath  day^a  jour- 
ney.   See  Measures.) 

Feast  <jf  Neu>  MoonSt  or 
TVwfftpets.  The  first  day  of 
every  month  was  sacred  to  the 
Jews,  (Num.  xxviii.ll— 15,)and 
was  to  be  observed  by  absti- 
nence from  common  worldly 
business,  and  by  religious  du- 
ties and  services.  ^  Kings  iv. 
23.  Amosviii.  5.)  Particular 
flitcrifices  were  appointed,  in 
addition  to  the  daily  sacrifices, 
and  were  to  be  attended  with 
the  sound  of  the  trumpet. 

The  first  day  or  new  moon 
of  the  seventh  month,  which 
was  the  beginning  of  the  Jew- 
ish civil  year,  was  particularly 
regarded  above  other  feast  days 
ofthe  like  period.  It  was  dis 
tinguished  by  more  strict 
observance,  by  extraordinary 
public  sacrifices,  and  by  spe- 
cial annunciation  and  pro- 
clamation from  the  trumpets. 
(Ley.  xxiii.  24.  Num.  xxix.  1— 
6.)  The  observance  of  these 
seasons  being  wholly  of  cere- 
moiiial  appomtment,  and  not. 
like  the  Sabbath,)  an  original 
fundamental  law  of  the  mo.al 
government  of  God,  ceased 
with  the  Jewish  dispensation. 
(C»al.  iv.  10.  Col.  ii.  16.) 

f)uut  qf  Pentecost,  or  F)east 
€f  Weeks,  or  Iluut  qflfarvestt 
latled  only  one  day.   It  was 
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•  zri  13—16.)  A  variety  of  cere- 
moDies  were  appended  to  the 
observance  of  this  feast,  a  par- 
ticular and  interesting  account 
of  wliich  may  be  found  in  Bib- 
lical ANTiauiTiBs,  cli.  vi.  §  4, 
and  also  in  Elisama^  ch.  xii., 
botli  by  Am.  S.  S.  Union. 

Ftast  tf  unleavened  Bread, 
or  qf  tfie  Passover,  was  insti- 
tuted to  commemorate  the  dis- 
tinguishing mercy  of  Crod  in 
passing  over  the  families  of 
Israel  when  he  went  through 
Egypt  to  smite  the  first-bom  of 
every  other  family  with  death. 
(Ex.  xii.  1— 2a)  The  time  of  its 
celebration  was  in  the  first 
month  of  the  Jewish  sacred 
year,— answering  to  our  April, 
—and  it  lasted  from  the  Idtn  to 
the  2l8t,  inclusive,  or  seven 
days.  The  principal  ceremony 
of  this  festival  consisted  in  the 
sacred  supper  by  which  it  was 
introduced;  the  nature  and 
preparation  of  which  are  stated 
minutely  in  the  passage  above 
cited.  The  utmost  strictness 
was  observed  in  regard  to  the 
removal  of  all  leaven  from  the 
house.  This  was  done  on  the 
fourteenth  day,  which  was 
hence  called  the  first  day  of 
unleavened  bread,  though  it 
was  not  one  of  the  feast  days. 
The  manner  of  celebrating  this 
feast  in  the  early  and  m<xlern 
periods  of  the  church,  is  given 
at  length  in  Biblical  Antiq,ui- 
TXBS,  ch.  vi.  %  4,  and  Selumibl, 
oh.  iv.  and  v.,  both  by  Am.  S.  S. 
Union.   (See  also  Pa8£ovbr.) 

These  three  feasts  of  unlea- 
vened bread,  tabernacles^  and 
t0«eAw,  were  the  great  festivals 
of  the  Jews,  when  all  the  males 
of  their  nation  who  were  of  suf- 
ficient age  were  reouired  to 
appear  before  God.  (Ex.  xxiii. 
14—17.    Deut.  xvi.  16, 17.) 

The  advantages  of  these  ce- 


lebrations, both  in  a  religious 
and  civil  view,  are  obvious. 
The  fonnal  national  recogni 


tion  of  Jehovah  as  their  king 
and  ruler,  and  as  the  bountiful 
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giver  of  every  good  and  perfect 
gift  made  at  stated  times,  and 
under  such  imposing  solemn! 
ties,  could  not  be  without  eflbct 
on  the  religious  character  oi 
the  people,  while  the  minglinf 
together  of  all  the  nation,  for 
purposes  suited  to  call  forth  thf> 
best  social  and  benevolent  feel- 
ings, would  remind  them  ot 
their  common  origin,  faith,  anc 
worship,  and  unite  them  mort 
closely  inbondsof  religiousand 
friendly  regard.  (SeeEv.RBC. 
by  A.  S.  U.  vol.  iv.  pp.  4a-«).^ 
Atonement,  or  Feiast  (^  ETBWf 
atian,  was  celebrated  on  the 
tenth  of  the  seventh  month,  w 
six  days  before  the  feast  of  t»* 
bernacles,  and  was  the  most 
important  and  solemn  of  all 
the  yearly  feasts.  It  was  the 
day  on  which  the  sins  of  the 
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sanctuary  were  appointed  to 
reside,— and  there  ne  offered  a 
sacrifice  (or  himself  and  hie 
family,  and  the  whole  congre- 
gation ol  Israel,  from  the  h^h. 
est  to  the  lowest.  This  wae 
the  general  expiation,  and 
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The  Feast  qfPurttn  vraa  ob- 
serveti  about  the  middle  of  the 
twelfth  month.  It  was  insti- 
tuted m  commemoration  of  the 
deliverance  of  the  Jews  from 
the  power  and  malice  of  Ha- 
man,  in  the  davs  of  Mordecai 
and  Esther.  Tne  name  is  de- 
rived from  Pur,  a  word  which 
signifies  lot.  (Esth.  iii.  6,  7 : 
ii!  24-32.) 

This  feast  is  celebrated  in 
modern  times  with  singular 
ceremonies  and  with  great 
licentiousness  and  extrava- 
gance. (See  Biblical  Anti- 
duiTiBS.  vol.  ii.  pp.  190, 191.) 

An  American  missionary, 
who  was  at  Jerusalem,  March 
16, 1835,  when  this  feast  was 
celebrated,  speaks  of  it  as  a 
day  of  great  excess,  intempe- 
rance, and  boisterous  mirth 
with  the  Jews.  The  Talmud 
enjoins  intoxication  on  this 
day  as  a  dut^.  A  man  is  in 
duty  bound  (it  says)  to  get  so 
inebriated  that  he  cannot  dis- 
tinguish between  the  words, 
"  cursed  be  Haman,"  and 
"blessed  he  Mordecai." 

Feast  of  the  Dedication. 
This  feast  was  instituted  one 
hundred  and  sixty-four  years 
before  C**-''^  '"  ^^.r^^xn- 
brance   c  :a- 

tion  of  1  ler 

it  had  b(  ed 

by  a  hea  he 
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the  lattei  ith 
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this  abstinence  from  labour  fat 
a  whole  year  would  necesMrfly 
cause;  and  a  law  was  made 
that  no  debts  should  be  u»l  lect- 
ed  during  the  Sabbatical  rear, 
and  yet  that  none  should  for 
this  cause  refuse  to  lend  to 
such  as  would  Iwrrow.  Whe- 
ther the  law  required  an  abso- 
lute release  of  debts,  or  only  a 
suspension  of  the  right  to  en- 
force payment,  has  been  con- 
sidered doubtful.  The  language 
of  the  law  is  however  very  pre- 
cise.  (Deut.  XV.  1—11.) 

7%«  Year  of  Jubilee  was  a 
most  singular  appointment  of 
the  Jewish  law.  It  was  cele- 
brated every  half  century,  or 
at  the  end  of  every  seven  times 
seven  years.  The  manner  of 
its  celebration  is  particularly 
described.  Lev.  xxv.  8—18.  It 
commenced  on  the  great  day 
of  atonement,  and  was  ushered 
in  with  the  universal  sound  of 
trumpeis  throughout  the  land. 

The  remarkable  feature  of 
this  festival  was,  that  it  re- 
stored individuals,  families, 
and  communities,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  the  same  situation 
they  occupied  at  the  beginning 
of  the  fifty  years.  All  servants 
of  Hebrew  origin  were  set  free : 
all  pledges  were  given  up,  ana 
inheritances  which  had  been 
alienaied.no  matter  how  often, 
nor  for  what  cause,  came  back 
to  the  hands  of  the  original  pro- 
prietors. The  only  exception 
was  in  the  cases  of  houses,  built 
in  walled  towns.  (Lev.  xxv.  29 
—31.)  And  as  its  effect  was 
known  and  anticipated,  the 
business  of  society  was  con- 
ducted with  reference  to  that 
period,  and  of  course  no  injus- 
tice or  hardship  was  occasion- 
ed. The  manner  of  keeping 
the  festival,  and  its  striking 
emblematical  import,  are  par- 
ticularly described  in  Biblical 
ANTiauiTiESj  by  Am.  S.  S. 
Union,  ch.  vi.  §  6. 

Thb  master,  rulbr,  or  oo- 

VBRNOR  OF  THB  FEAST,  (Jobll 
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are  customary  at  the  present 
day  among  some  Christian  de- 
nominations. 

FEET.  (Ex.  iii.  5.)  Tore- 
move  the  shoee  from  the  feet 
wa«  regarded  as  a  token  of  re- 
Terence,  and  also  of  mourning. 
(Ezek.  zxiv.  17.)  It  is  supposed 
that  the  oriests  officiated  with 
naked  feet,  and  in  modern 
times,  among  heathen  nations 
and  some  nominal  Christians, 
it  is  customary  to  enter  the 
place  of  worship  with  the  shoes 
off  and  the  feet  washed.  To 
wash  the  feet  was  a  common 
mark  of  hospitality,  (Gen.zviit. 
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d  '  4,)  and  was  usually  done  by  a 
servant.  (ISam.  xxv.41.  John 
d  xiii.5, 6.)  Our  eastern  mission- 
g  aries  have  given  particular 
accounts  of  the  prevalence  of 
this  custom.  At  Smyrna,  the 
washing  of  the  priests'  feet  by 
the  bishop  is  a  distinct  and 
very  imposing  ceremony,  and 
is  designed  to  be  an  exact 
imitation  of  Christ's  example. 
(See  Clothes,  Dust,  Foot.)* 

Foot-chains  are  supposed 
to  be  meant  by  the  word  chains 
in  Num.xxxi.50,andIsa.iii.lSL 
They  were  worn  around  the 
ankles,  and  caused  the  wearer 
to  observe  a  certain  measured 

pg^^     rru-. jg   ornaments 
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Kxiii.  2C^  was 
th  :nor  of  Judea, 

A.  ersuaded  Dru- 

siL.  ^  .^».^  „v.  husband,  and 
many  ^'"*i  ^^^  ^^^7  vrete 
residing  at  (;esarea  when  Paul 
was  brought  there,  in  custody 
of  a  ^ard  of  soldiers,  to  be 
exammed  on  a  charge  of  sedv 
tion,  Sec. 

On  a  certain  day,  Paul  was 
summoned  to  appear  befors 
Felix,  that  he  and  his  wi& 
might  hear  from  him  some  ao> 
count  of  the  new  religion  of 
which  he  was  a  believer  and 
advocate.  The  apostle  obeyed 
the  summons ;  and  so  faithfully 
did  he  reprove  and  admonisQ 
the  governor,  that  he  made 
him  tremble  in  view  of  his  sins, 
and  of  their  impending  punish- 
ment. We  have  good  reason 
to  believe,  tkowever,  that  the 
impression  was  transient;  for 
he  kept  the  apostle  in  custody 
two  years  without  any  warrant 
or  just  cause,— which  was  in 
itself  a  most  cruel  and  arbi- 
trary act,— and  postponed  the 
inquiry  respecting  his  own  sal- 
253 
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^mtion,  which  his  confcience 
had  been  excited  to  suggest, 
until  a  more  convenient  sea- 
son, which  probably  never  ar- 
rived. Felix  was  recalled  to 
Borne  soon  after,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Fesius. 
FENCED  CITY.     (See  Ci- 

TtBS.) 

FERRY-BOAT.  (2Sam.xix. 
18.)  This  word,  as  used  by  us. 
is  of  modern  derivation,  and 
we  linow  the  rivers  of  Judea 
were  generally  fordable:  but 
when  the  translators  of  the 
history  found  a  word  denoting 
the  passing  over  the  river,  (it 
might  have  been  on  a  raft  or  on 
a  rude  brfdge  of  some  kind,) 
they  perhaps  adopted  a  term 
to  express  the  fact  most  Intel* 
ligible  to  modern  readers. 

TTEBRET.  (Lev.  xl.  30.)  The 
animal  known  to  moderns  by 
this  name  is  tamed  in  Europe, 
and  used  in  catching  rats.  It 
is  <j{  the  weasel  fomily ;  but 
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the  ferret  mentioned  in  the 
Levitical  law  is  supposed  by 
many  to  have  been  of  the 
lizard  species,  called  the  geh* 
Ao,  which  is  found  in  the  east* 
and  is  said  to  be  poisonous. 

FESTUS,  (PORCIUS,) 
(Acts  xxiv.27.)  succeeded  Felix 
(A.  D.  60)  in  the  government  of 
Judea,  under  the  Romans,  and 
died  in  62.  'Paul  had  a  hearing 
t)efore  him  on  sundry  charges 
alleged  against  him  bv  tna 
Jews.  But  in  the  exercise  of 
his  right  as  a  Roman  citizen, 
he  appealed  to  the  emperor 
and  was  sent  to  Rome  for  triaL 

FIG,  FIG  TREE.  asa.xxxiv. 
4.)  A  well  known  fruit,  which 
formerly  abounded  in  Judea, 
(Deut.  viii.  8,)  and  hence  is 
often  alluded  to  in  the  sacred 
writings.  The  fruit,  in  its  natu- 
ral state,  resembles  the  pear; 
and  with  the  leaf,  and  manner 
of  growth,  may  be  seen  in  tht 
annexed  cut. 
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One  of  the  most  striking 
peculiarities  of  the  fig  tree  is, 
that  the  fruit  shoots  forth  with- 
out the  appearance  of  any  blos- 
som, and  even  before  the 
leaves.  Hence  a  fig  tree  with 
leaves,  but  without  fiuit,  may 
be  known  to  be  barren  for  the 
preeent  season.  (Matt.  xxi.  19.) 
The  fruit  which  the  tree  bean 
«4 
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darinf  ten  months  of  the  jwt 
leoftnreeflorta: 

1.  7^  early  Jg.  (S0I.S0.U. 
13.  HO0.  ix.  lU.)  These  are  ripe 
towards  the  end  of  June.  This 
•arly  fi^  is  the  most  beautiful 
and  delicious.    (Jer.  zxiv.  2.) 

5L  77i«  aummer  Jui  which 
appears  in  June^  about  the 
tune  that  the  ear^  fig  is  ripe, 
and  comes  to  maturity  in  Au- 
gnst.  These  last  a  long  time, 
and  may  be  kept. 

3.  Theteinterjlg9iiipe9.n\n 
Angust,  and  is  ripe  towards  the 
latter  part  of  autumn,  when 
the  tree  has  lost  its  foliage.  If 
the  winter  is  not  severe,  it  is 

S lucked  in  the  spring  as  a 
ainty.  It  is  larger  than  the 
former,  of  an  oblong  shape, 
and  a  aark  colour. 

These  various  kinds  of  figs 
are  eaten  as  they  come  from 
the  tree,  and  are  also  dried  in 
masses  or  cakes.  (1  Sara.  xxv. 
18.)  They  seem  to  have  been 
an  ordinary  article  of  food,  and 
to  have  possessed  medicinal 
properties.  (2  Kings  xx.  7. 
lChron.xii.40.) 

The  putting  forth  of  the  fig 
tree  was  one  of  the  earliest  in- 
dications of  summer,  (Sol.Song 
ii.  13.  Matt.  xxiv.  32.  Luke 
xxi.  29;)  and  a  failure  of  its 
fruit  was  a  great  calamity. 
(Jer. V.  17;  viii.  13.  Joel  i.  7. 12. 
Hab.  ill.  17,  la) 

The  cursing  of  the  fig  tree, 
by  our  Saviour,  (Mark  xi.  13. 
21,)  has  perplexed  some  per- 
sons, because  it  is  said  that  the 
time  of  figs  had  not  come,  and 
vi  course  they  were  not  to  be 
expected.  The  passage  rather 
means  that  it  was  not  the 
time  to  gather  figs,  and  there- 
fore it  was  reasonable  to  ex- 
pect to  find  some  on  the  tree ; 
but  it  had  none,  (ripe  or  un- 
ripeO  though  it  had  leaves, 
which,  in  a  bearing  fig  tree, 
are  not  found  until  after  the 
fruit  appears.  It  was  therefore 
cursed  for  its  unfruitfulness. 
The  object  undoubtedly  was, 
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mK,  all  beasts  also,  was  conse- 
crated in  a  solemn  manner 
to  the  service  of  God,  in  com- 
memoration of  the  judgment 
which  God  brought  upon  the 
firat4x>rn  of  E^pt  in  the  night 
of  Israel's  deliverance.  Seve- 
ral provisions  of  the  Jewish 
Uw  relate  to  the  ./SrsZ-ftom. 
He  received  a  double  portion 
of  the  estate,  (Deut.  zxi.  17,) 
and  officiated  as  priest  of  the 
family,  in  the  father's  absence 
or  death.  The  privileges  of 
the  first-born  were  obviously 
great,  in  the  cases  of  Esau 
and  Reuben,  (Oen.  xrvii.  29. 
1  Chron.  ▼•  I,  2;)  and  there 
to  reason  to  believe  that  they 
extended  to  the  Jewish  fami- 
lies generally;  and  that  the  re- 
ligious pre-eminence  was  far 
more  desirable  than  the  world- 
ly. It  is  supposed,  however, 
tiiat  the  former  ceased  when 
the  priesthood  was  committed 
exclusively  to  the  tribe  of 
Levi.  (Num.  ili.  ia-18.)  On 
that  occasion  it  was  designed 
that  a  Levite  should  be  substi- 
tuted for  every  first-born  male; 
iHit  the  number  of  the  latter 
exceeded  that  of  the  former  by 
two  hundred  and  seventy-three 
persons.  It  was  then  required 
that  a  c^ain  piece  of  money 
(about  #2.50)  should  be  paid 
for  the  redemption  of  these, 
and  of  all  the  nrst-born  of  suc- 
ceeding generations ;  and  this 
redemption  monev  became 
part  of  the  sacred  revenue. 
?Num.  iih  12, 1^40-61 ;  xviii. 
15.)  The  first-born  of  all  beasts 
oaed  in  sacrifice  were  devoted 
to  the  Lord,  and  could  not  be 
redeemed;  but  the  first-bom 
of  beasts  not  lawful  for  sacri- 
fice might  be  redeemed  if  the 
owner  chose  to  redeem  them ; 
otherwise,  they  were  sold,  ex- 
changed, or  destroyed.  (Ex. 
xiii.  13.  Lev.xxvii.27.)  It  is 
mppoeed  that  dogs  were  never 
redeemed.    (Deut.  xxiii.  18.) 

Several   figurative    expres- 
sions of  the  sacred  writers  are 
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derived  from  the  relation  of 
the  first-born;  and  by  all  of 
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of  ijnrist. 

FIRST-FRUITS.  (Num.xviil, 
12.)  The  first-fruits  of  harveft, 
of  the  vintage,  the  threshing 
floor,  the  wine-press,  the  oil 
press,  the  first  baked  bread  of 
the  new  crop,  and  the  first 
fleeces  of  the  flock  were  re 
quired  by  Crod  to  be  eiven  for 
the  use  of  his  miniatenu  Uie 
priests.  (Ex.  xxiii.  19.  JNum. 
XV.  19—21;  xviii.  11—13.) 
These  ofierings  were  brought 
to  the  temple.  No  particular 
(quantity  was  designated,  but 
it  is  supposed  a  sixtieth  part 
of  the  whole  was  the  least 
measure. 

The  manner  of  offering  the 
firsufruits  is  prescribed.  (l«v. 
xxiii.  10—14.)  A  sheaf  of  the 
first  ripe  barley  was  brioight 
on  the  second  dav  of  the  (lase* 
over,  and  waved  by  the  jniest 
before  the  Lord ;  and,  after  be- 
ing threshed  in  a  court  of  the 
temple,  a  handful  of  it  was 
cleansed  and  roasted,  and 
pounded  in  a  mortar ;  oil  waa 
mingled  with  it,  and  ii  waa 
then  offered  to  the  Lord  in  the 
name  and  behalf  of  the  nation, 
as  an  acknowledgment  of  de- 
pendence and  gratitude.  Until 
this  was  done,  the  harvest  re- 
mained untouched. 

The  first-fruits  are  thus  em- 
blematical of  abundance  and 
excellence,  (Rom.  viii.23,>  end 
also  the  earnest  or  sample  <tf 
a  full  harvest  at  hand.  (I  Cor. 
XV.  20.) 

FISH-HOOKS.    (Amos  v.  2 
Comp.  Jer.  xvi.  16.)    The  mo- 
dern method  of  taking  fiah 
256  * 
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with    hooka   was    doubtless 
known  in  the  early  ages  of 
the  world.  (Job  xli.  1, 2.)    The 
imear  was  also  used.    (Job  xli. 

The  FisH-PooLS  of  Heshbon 
are  used  to  illustrate  clear- 
ness, brightness,  and  serenity. 
(Sol.  Song  vii.  4.)  They  were 
probabW  situated  near  a  public 
rate  of'^  the  town,*  and  well 
known  for  their  qualities.  (See 
Hbshbon.) 

FITCHES.  (Isa.  xxviii.  25.) 
A.  vegeuble  resembling  the 
tommon  pea.  The  word  ren- 
dered ^cAes  in  Ezek.  iv.  9,  is 
rendered  rye  in  Ex.  ix.  32. 

FLAX.  (Ex.ix.31.)  A  well 
known  plant,  which  furnishes 
the  material  of  linen  stuffs  of 
every  variety.  It  was  pro- 
duced of  the  best  quality  in 
Egypt,  (Isa.  xix.  9,)  and  was 
an  article  of  extensive  com- 
merce. 

The  spinning  of  flax  was 
anciently  the  labour  of  the 
most  noble  ladies.  (Prov.xxxi. 
13.19.24.    SeeLiNBN.) 

FLINT.  (Ps.cxiv.8.)  A 
hard  stone,  the  uses  of  which 
are  well  known.  The  figura- 
tive use  of  the  word  in  Seut. 
xxxii.  13,  represents  the  great 
abundance  of  oil;  and  in  Isa.  1. 
7,  and  Ezek.  iii.  9,  it  is  used 
to  denote  firmness  and  con- 
stancy. 

FLOATS.  (lKingsv.9.) 
Probably  like  the  rafts  of  mo- 
dem days;  by  which  the  tim- 
bers alreadv  fitted  for  the 
building  might  be  floated 
coastwise  to  Joppa,  and  then 
carried  over  land  to  Jerusa- 
lem.    (2  Chron.  ii.  16.) 

FLOCK.    (See  Shbbp.) 

FLOOD.  (Gen.  vi.  17.)  One 
of  the  most  remarkable  events 
in  the  history  of  our  world,  and 
of  course  one  of  the  principal 
epochs  in  chronology.  It  oc- 
curred in  the  year  1656,  or 
S348  years  before  jthe  birth  of 
ChrisL  It  was  a  judgment 
upon  the  world  for  the  great 
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The  maahrokitha  or  pipe 
was,  according  to  eminent 
writers,  a  kind  of  pandean 
pipe,which  was  furnished  with 
Dellows,  and  thus  was  in  iLs 

Einciple  an  organ.  It  is  trans- 
iedlute  in  Dan.  iii.  fi. 
FLY.    (Isa.  vii.  18.)    The 
name  of  a  large  tribe  of  insects, 
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some  of  which  are  exceedlBf' 
ly  annoying  and  destructive. 
They  abounded  in  Egypt  and 
Judea ;  and  one  species,  which 
is  found  by  modern  travellere 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Nile,  and 
called  the  Abyssinian  fly,  (see 
cut,)  is  as  large  as  a  bee,  and  is 
so  terrible  an  annoyance  to  cat* 


tie  and  other  large  animals,  as 
to  oblige  them  to  forsake  their 
pastures  and  ranges,  and  flee 
to  some  place  where  they  can 
roll  themselves  in  the  mud  or 
sand.  Hence  we  mav  iudge  of 
the  terrible  nature  or  the  judg- 
ments mentioned  in  Ex.  viii. 
84.  Isa.  vii.  18;  in  which  last 
passage,  we  are  informed  that 
the  fly  shall  be  found  in  the 
▼ery  places  to  which  the  cattle 
resort  to  rid  themselves  of  their 
presence. 
FOLD.  (See€HBKP.) 
FOOD.  (Gen.  iii.  6.)  We 
may  form  some  judgment  of 
the  ancient  diet  from  what  we 
know  of  the  modern  orientals. 
Vegetable  food  is  much  more 
common  than  animal.  Instead 
of  butter,  lard,  and  suet,  they 
use  olive  oil.  A  soup,  or  rather 
potuge,  of  beans  and  lentiles, 
seasoned  with  garlic  and  oil. 
Is  still,  as  it  was  of  old,  a  fa- 
vourite dish.  The  "  red  pottage 
of  lentiles,"  for  which  Esau 
sold  his  birthright,  was  some- 
thing of  this  kind.  Eggs^honey. 
milk,  specially  sour  milk,ana 
garden  productions  (A  every 


kind,  afford  the  principal  mate- 
rials of  eastern  aiet.  The  most 
common  dish  at  this  daj  in  the 
east  is  the  pilau;  which  con- 
sists of  rice  cooked  with  meat, 
so  as  to  make  a  sort  of  broth, 
seeisoned  variously.and  colour- 
ed blue,  red,  or  yellow. 

We  do  not  find  animal  food 
often  occurring,  except  upon 
I  the  occasion  of  entertainments, 
or  the  exhibition  of  hoepiiallty 
to  a  friend.  (Gen.  xviii.  7.  Luke 
XV.  23.) 

Though,  as  above  stated,  the 
orientals  make  far  less  use  of 
animal  food  than  we  do,  yet 
we  find  it,  in  every  successive 
a^e,  upon  the  tables  of  the 
rich ;  and  the  animals  used  for 
this  purpose,  especially  neat 
cattle,  were  often  stalled  and 
fattened.  (1  Sara.  xvi.20:  xxviii. 
.24.  1  Kings  iv.  23.  Neh.  v.  18. 
;Isa.  i.  11;  xi.  6.  Jer.  xlvi.2l. 
Ezek.  xxxix.  18.  Amos  vi.  4» 
Mai.  iv.  2.) 

I  Wild  game,  lambs,  and  kids 
j  may  be  considered  as  the  fa- 
I  vourite  viands  in  the  east.  At 
j  this  day  beef  is  not  much  used 
I  though  from  some  texts  alaovr 
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■■d  other  similar  authoriUei. 
ire  learo  that  the  flesh  or 
young  bollocks  and  sull-fed 
oxen  was  highly  prized.  (Proy. 
XT.  17.  Matt.  XXII.  4.) 

In  venr  ancient  times  it  was 
alwavs  the  master  of  the  house, 
whether  he  were  rich  or  poor, 
who  slew  the  animal.  Grecian 
and  Roman  writers  mention 
a  like  custom  of  later  times. 
(Judg.  vi.  19.)  The  preparation 
of  the  food  by  cooking  was  the 
business  of  the  mistress.  The 
thoulder  was  probably  the 
Choicest  part.  (1  Sam.  Ix. 
M.) 
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ceming  the  Arabs,  that  itiasted 
meat  te  almost  peculiar  to  the 
tables  of  their  emirs,or  princes, 
and  also  lambs  stewed  whole, 
and  stuffed  with  bread,  flour, 
mutton-fat,  raisins,  salt,  and 
aromatic  herbs.  (See  Bedouin 
Arabs,  by  Am.  S.  S.  U.,  ch .  vii. 

FOOL,  (Frov.  xv.  5^  FOOL- 
ISH,  (Job  ii.  10.)  F(50LISH- 
NESS.  CZ  Sam.  XV.  31.)  These 
terms  are  used  by  the  sacred 
writers,  sometimes  to  denote 
weakness  or  defect  of  under- 
standing, as  in  their  modem 
use,  (I  Cor.  i.  27 ;  iv.  VH)  but 
generally  they  denote  sm  or 
wickedness.  (2  Sam.  xiii.  13. 
Ps.  xiv.  1.  Prov.  xix.  I.)  Fool- 
ish talking,  jesting,  foolish  and 
unlearned  quesiions,  Ac.,  (2 
Tim.  ii.  23,)  are  such  as  are 
vain,  frivolous,  or  have  no  use- 
ful tendency. 

The  phrase,  thou  fool^ 
(Malt.  V.22,)  implies  not  only 
an  angry  temper,  by  which 
such  severe  language  is 
prompted,  but  a  scornful,  con- 
terapiuous  feeling,  utterly  in- 
consistent with  the  love  and 
meekness  which  characterize 
the  disciples  of  Christ,  and  of 
course  exposing  the  individual 
who  is  under  their  influence  to 
etemal_punishment. 

FOOT,  (D»^ut  xi.  10,)  FEET. 
(Gen.  xl IX.  33.)  In  the  first 
of  these  passages,  the  phrase 
UHiteredst  teith  thy  fool  is  sup- 
posed to  refpr  to  some  process 
by  which  the  fool  was  employ- 
ed in  irrigating  the  soil;  and 
very  learned  comnientatore 
trace  the  allusion  to  a  machine 
for  raising  and  distributing 
water,  which  mtHlern  travel- 
lers lell  us  is  still  used  fur  this 
purpose  in  eastern  countries, 
and  a  representation  of  which 
is  given  in  the  following  cut. 
(But  see  Watkr.)  ^Nakedness 
of  the  feel  was  a  sign  of 
mourning,  (Ezek.  xxiv.  17,) 
and  of  respect  or  reverence, 
(Ex.  iM.6.    See  Feet.) 
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FOOTSTOOL.  (2Chron.lx, 
18.)  Kings  and  other  rulers, 
fitting  in  state,  required  a  stool 
upon  which  to  rest  their  feet. 
The  diviueglory  which  resided 
flymbolically  in  the  holy  place, 
between  the  cherubim  above 
the  ark,  is  supposed  to  use  tho 
ark  as  a  footstool.  (1  Chron. 
xxviii.2.  P8.xcix.5.)  So  the 
earth  is  called  God's  footstool 
by  the  same  expressive  figure 
which  represents  heaven  as 
his  throne. 

FOREIGNER.  (Ex.zii.45.) 
Any  one  not  of  the  genuine  He- 
brew stock.    (Coinp.  Eph.  ii. 

FOREKNOWLEDGE.  (Acts 
ii.23.)  A  peculiar  and  essential 
attribute  of  the  Supreme  Be- 
ing. (Acts  XV.  18.  Comp^  Prov. 
xix.  21j  xxvii.  I.  Isa.x)v.24. 
James  iv.  14.)  It  implies  the 
absence  of  any  succession  of 
time,  as  past,  present,  and 
future.    c2PBt.  iii.  8.) 

FORERUNNER.  (Heb.vi. 
20.)  One  who  not  only  goes  be- 
fore to  a  particular  place,  to 
make  arrangements  for  his  suc- 
cessor, but  who  leads  or  pre- 
pares the  way.  The  Athenians 
call  the  figs  that  are  ripe  be- 
fore the  rest  by  the  same  word 
which,  in  the  above  passage, 
is  iranslat ed/oren^nner  /  that 
lB,tHefirsvfruiia.  (Comp.  ICor. 


zv.20.23.)  There  is  also  ovp. 
posed  to  be  a  beautiful  meta- 
phorical allusion  to  the  person 
or  boat  that  carries  t))frfbchor 
within  the  pier-head,  and 
makes  the  ship  Oast,  although 
the  tide  will  not  ^et  admit  het 
to  come  up.  Swinging  at  her 
cable's  length,  the  ship  ridef 
out  the  Nile;  for  her  anchw  is 
sure  and  steadfast.    (Heb.  vi. 

FOREST.  (I  Kings  vii.  2.) 
Several  tracts  of  country  were 
designated  in  this  wav ;  aSjMc 
forest  <^  Ephraim,  *c.  The 
house  <y^  the  forest  ofLebemon^ 
which  was  ouilt  by  Solomoo, 
and  which  was  magnificent  in 
size  and  style,  (1  Kings  vi.) 
was  so  called  probably  from 
the  great  quantity  of  cedar 
which  was  used  in  the  con> 
struction  of  it. 

FORGIVENESS.  (Acts  v. 
31.)  Fwgiveness  of  sin  is  the 
great  blessine;  of  the  gospel. 
To  foi^ive  sin  is  the  exclu- 
sive prerogative  of  Jehovah,  of 
whose  law  sin  is  the  tran»> 
eression.  (F8.cxxx.4.  Isa.xliiL 
25.  Mark  ii.  7.)  And  the  gos- 
pel makes  known,  not  only 
that  there  is  fongk-enees  with 
God,  but  also  how  he  can  for- 
give sin  and  still  maintain 
unsullied  the  infinite  purity, 
and  holiness,  and  nerfbctiuii 
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•rUa  nature,  government,  and 
law,  and  even  clothe  them  all 
with  new  glwy. 

The  coosciousneflsof  euilt  is 
universal.  Hence,  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,  Christian  and 
pagan,  savage  and  civilized, 
there  are  found  institutions 
or  customs  which  have  a  dU 
reel  reference— more  or  less 
clearly  defined—to  expiation 
and  forgiveness ;  but  the  Chris- 
tian scheme  alone  makes 
known  a  way  of  mercy,  (Acts 
xiii.  38, 39,)  safe  to  man  and  ho- 
iiourat>le  to  God,  and,  Uirough 
Christ,  oilers  forgiveness— full, 
free,  and  everlasting— to  all 
who  will  believe  and  obey  the 
goepel.  (Acts  v.  31 ;  xiii.  Su,  39. 
IJohnii.  12.)  The  duty  of 
matual  forgiveness  is  urged 
upon  man  with  the  meet  so- 
lemn sanctions.  (Matt.  vi.  14, 
IS;  xviii.  13—35.  Luke  xvii. 
8,4.) 

FORKS.  (1  Sam. xiii. 21.) 
The  oriental  manner  of  par- 
taking of  food  is,  like  their  fur- 
nkuro,very  simple.Thev  make 
use  of  no  plates,spoons,kntve8, 
nor  forks;  nor  are  these  im- 
plements necessary.  Instead 
of  plates,  they  use  their  round 
pieces  of  bread,  upon  which 
thej  lay  such  things  as  we 
should  put  on  a  plate.  (See 
Eat,  ExTiMa.)  Their  bread  is 
broken  with  the  hands,  and 
their  meat  is  usually  cut  into 
■mall  morsels  before  it  is  serv- 
ed up.  When  this  is  not  the 
case,  as  in  the  instance  of 
boiled  fowls,  they  tear  it  to 
pieces  with  their  fingers,  and 
carry  it  to  the  mouth  in  this 
way;  as  they  also  do  in  helping 
themselves  to  rice,  pulse,  and 
other  articles  of  dfiet.  The 
dirties  are  of  wood  or  tinned 
copper ;  in  the  Persian  palaces, 
of  silver  and  gold.  Even  broth 
and  milk  are  laded  oat  in  the 
fa(41ow  of  the  hand,  or  the 
toead  is  dipped  into  them. 

T)m  forks  mentioned  in  the 
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above  passage  were  used,  not 
in  eating,  but  in  taking  meat 
out  of  the  vessels  in  wnich  it 
was  cooked. 
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figurative  use  of  the  word,whea 
applied  to  the  hopes,  blessings, 
and  consolations  of  religion, 
must  have  been  veJry  forcible 
to  the  Jews.  Perpetual  foun- 
tains, or  sprines  of  living  wa- 
ter, were  greatly  valued,  (ft. 
xxxvL  7—9.  Isa.  xlix.  10.  Jer. 
U.13.  Joeliii.ia  Zech.xiii.l. 
John  iv.  10.  Rev.  vii.  17.)  The 
word  fountains  Ms  figuratively 
used  to  denote  children  or  po»* 
terity.  (Deut.  xxxiii.  28.  Fkov. 
V.  16.) 

FOX.  (Neh.iv.3.)  A  well 
known  animal,  remarkable 
for  its  cunnins  and  voracity. 
Foxes,  or  jackals,  abounded  in 
some  districts  of  Judea.  They 
live  on  birds  and  small  quadru- 
peds, and  follow  armies  that 
they  may  feed  on  bodies  that 
may  be  left  on  the  march. 
Hence  the  allusion,  Ps.  Ixiii.lO. 
The  method  adcmted  by  Sam- 
son (Judg.  xv.4,5)  to  destroy 
the  corn,  vinevards^  and  olive- 
yards  of  the  Pnilietmes,  shows 
tiiat  this  animal  must  have 
been  very  common ;  and  that 
there  is  nothing  incredible  in 
the  account  itself  appears  from 
the  fact,  that  in  an  ancient 
Roman  festival  it  was  custom- 
ary to  couple  foxes  in  a  similar 
way,  with  a  toand  between 
261 
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tmw  <^9jMt»^  and  is  the  com- 
nosition  mentioned  Ex.  xxx. 

The  subfAance  which  is  ge- 
nerally used  in  modern  times 
as  frankincense  is  the  produc- 
tion of  the  Norway  pine. 

The  use  of  incense  in  the 
Jewish  worship  may  be  learn- 
ed from  Ex.  xxx.  7,  and  Lev. 
xvi.  12, 13,  and  it  is  figuratively 
employed  to  represent  lovely 
and  agreeable  qualities.  (Sol. 
Song  iii.  6 ;  iv.  6. 140  and  devo- 
tional fervour.  (Ps.  cxli.  2. 
Mal.i.tl.  Rev.viii.3.) 

FRIEND.  (Ex.  xxxiii.  11.) 
There  are  several  passages  in 
which  this  word  is  used  where 
DO  actual  friendship  or  affec- 
tion is  intended,  (Matt.  xxii.  12: 
xxTi.60;)  and  in  these  it  is 
perhaps  employed  as  a  corn- 
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mon  term  of  salntatioo,  ■■  Ito 
word  neighbour  is  often  need 
in  modern  times. 

FRINGES  (DeuL  xxii.  13) 
were  the  hem  or  border  of 
a  particular  Jewish  garment. 
(Matt. ix. SO;  xiv.  36) 

At  the  time  when  the  Sab- 
bath-breaker was  stoned  to 
death,  (Num.  xv.  32.41,)  Moeei 
was  commanded  to  speak  to 
the  children  of  Israel,  and 
*'bid  them  make  fringes  in 
the  borders  of  their  garments, 
throuehout  their  generations," 
and  that  they  should  ^  put  up- 
on the  fringe  of  the  borders  a 
riband  of  blue,*'  as  a  constant 
remembrancer  of  God's  com- 
mandments, and  a  visible 
warning  against  fcrfoidden  in- 
dulgence. These  fringes  were 
principally  upon  the  comen 
of  the  dress.  Perhaps  the  hem 
was  of  lace ;  for  the  original 
word  denotes  that  which  was 
twisted  like  a  rope,  and  huiur 
like  hair.  (Ex.  xxxix.  31.)  It 
was  evidently  a  badge  of  die* 
iinction.  (See  Clothes,  and 
cut.) 

In  some  parts  of  Europe  and 
Asia  a  Jew  is  insuntly  known 
by  his  apparel.  In  all  syna- 
gogues, however,  there  is  worn 
a  kind  of  scarf,  from  three  to 
five  feet  long,  and  one  Ibot 
wide,  which  is  furnished  with 
fringes  at  the  comers.  Lot  as 
hear  the  account  which  they 
give  of  it  themselves :— ^  When 
we  pot  on  that  garment  on 
which  the/nn^M  ordained  by 
the  law  are  fixed.  (Num.  xr. 
37.  Deut.  xxii.  12,)  we  jno* 
nounce  likewise  the  following 
prayer  of  thanks:  *Fraisea 
[be  Gk>d]  who  hast  sanctified 
us  through  thy  command- 
ments, and  commanded  us  the 
precept  of  the  fringes.'  But 
when  we  cover  ourselves  with 
the  prauer-cloakt  we  say,  in 
place  of  the  concluding  ^^-o^is 
of  the  foregoing,  'sanctified  and 
commanded  us  to  envelope  otir- 
selves  with  the  garment  ef 

as* 
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,.„,-  These  fringes  are  to 
_,  considered  as  marks  of  re- 
membravce,  and  tokcens,  bv 
whicti  we  are  always  remind- 
ed ol  the  command  menis  of 
Qod ;  as  it  is  written,  (Num. 
XV.  39,)  *  These  fringes  shall 
serve  you  for  the  purpose  that 
you  may  see  them,  and  re- 
member all  the  command, 
menis  of  the  Eternal,  and 
do  them;  but  not  follow  the 
bent  of  yoiu-  heart  and  of  your 
eves,  by  which  you  are  led  to 
sin ;  ye  will  thereby  remember 
all  my  precepts,  and  obey 
them,  that  you  may  be  holy  to 
your  God." 

A  Jewish  commentator  on 
Num.  XV.  says,  that  any  man 
clothed  with  this  fringe  Is  safe, 
and  shall  be  delivered  from 
all  hurt  and  destruction. 

FROGS.  (Ex.  viii.2.)  A 
well  known,amphibious,loatb- 
some  reptile,  found  generally 
on  the  margin  of  brooks  and 
ponds,  and  living  on  insects, 
worms,  ^c.  They  were  sent 
upon  the  Egyptians  in  such 
numbers  as  to  fill  their  beds, 
ovens,  and  kneading-troughs: 
and  when  they  died,  as  they  did 
in  immense  masses,  they  fill- 
ed the  land  with  an  offensive 
and  pestilential  effluvia.  (See 
Youth's  Friend,  for  August, 
1838,  and  Life  of  Mosbs,  p.  69, 
both  by  Am.  S.  S.  Union.) 

FRCJNTLETS.    (See  Pht- 

LACTBRIBS.) 

FRUIT.  Lev.  xix.  23,  Is  the 
only  passage  in  which  this 
term  is  used  in  a  doubtful 
sense ;  and  it  here  means,  that 
the  frullof  a  tree  newly  plant- 
ed shall  be  regarded  ns  unfit,  w 
be  offered  to  the  Lord,  until  the 
fourth  year  of  its  growth. 

FUEL  (Isa.  ix.  5)  was  so 
scarce  in  the  east  that  the  peo- 
ple resorted  to  almost  every 
kind  of  combustible  matter; 
even  the  withered  stalks  of 
herbs  and  flowers.  (Matt.  vi.  28 
-30.)  thorns,  (Ps.  Iviil.  9.  Eccl. 
▼it.  SO  and  even  excrements. 
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(Eaek.  Iv.  12-16.  SeeDcKs.) 
It  is  supposed  that  by  the  word 
brand  (Amos  iv.  11)  is  meant  a 
dry  vine,  twig,  or  other  brush- 
wood, which  is  so  light  and 
combustible  as  to  be  consumed 
at  once,  if  not  instantly  pluck« 
ed  out;  thus  rendermg  the 
striking  figure  of  the  prophet 
still  more  expressive. 

FULFILLED.  (Matt.  II.  17.) 
This  word  is  generally  used  in 
reference  to  the  accomplish* 
ment  of  prophecy.  It  is  to  be 
observed,  however,  concerning 
the  excuression,  that  it  nUgtu 
he  /uj/S/^,— which  is  fre- 
quently used,  (MaU.  11.15.  23; 
viii.  17;  xii.  17,  *c.  &c.,)— the 
event  does  not  happen  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  making 
good  the  prediction.  When 
It  is  said,  fw  example,  that 
they  parted  Christ's  garments 
among  them,  casting  lots,—* 
that  it  niight  be  fulfilled  which 
was  spoken  by  the  prophet, 
&c.,— it  te  not  intended  that 
this  was  done  in  on^ier  to  se- 
cure the  accomplishment  of 
the  prediction ;  but  rather  that, 
in  or  by  this  was  fulfilled  the 
prophecy,  &c. ;  or  thus  it  came 
to  pass,  in  fulfilment  of  the  pro- 
phecy, Jcc.  Those  concerned 
had  no  knowledge  generally 
of  the  fiitct  that  they  were 
fiilfiiling  a  prophecy.  Our 
Saviour  of  course  knew  it; 
and  hence  the  peculiar  ex. 
pression,  John  xlx.  28.  (See 
Fbofhbct.)  The  meaning, 
in  most  of  the  above  and 
parallel  passages,  would  be 
more  accurately  expressed  by 
the  word  verified.  In  t?U4 
event  toos  verified  toheU  too* 
smd  byt  fcc. 

FULLER'S  FIELD.  (See 
Conduit.) 

FULNESS.  (CJaLlv.  4.) 
This  expression  has  a  peculiar 
meaning  in  some  passages  of 
the  sacred  writings.  Theful- 
nesa  of  timet  in  relatfon  to  the 
Messiah,  means  the  actual 
presence  of  the  veryUme  ap- 
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pointed  for  his  advent.  So, 
when  the  day  of  Pentecost  waa 
fully  come.  (Actaii.  1.)  The 
same  word  is  used  (John  i.  16, 
and  Col.  i.  19)  to  signify  the 
perfect  and  complete  suffi- 
ciency of  spiritual  blessings 
in  Christ  Jesus,  to  meet  all 
the  wants  of  our  guilty,  ruined, 
helpless  race. 

The/tclness  qfthe  Godhead 
(Col.  ii.  9)  denotes  all  the  attri- 
butes of  the  divine  nature, 
in  their  entire  and  complete 
perfection. 
FUNERAL.  (SeeBuRY.^ 
FURLONG.    (SeeMBA- 

SVRBS.) 

FURNACE.  (Gen.  XV.  17.) 
•  Furnaces  were  used  for  melt- 
ing the  precious  metals.  (Prov. 
zvii.  3.)  Thejr  were  also  used 
to  punish  criminals.  The  fur- 
nace into  which  Nebuchadnez- 
zar cast  the  young  Hebrews 
who  refused  to  worship  his 
image  was  probablv  an  open 
furnace,  or  place  of  fire,  suffi- 
ciently confined  to  concentrate 
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the  heat  to  the  last  i , 

and  yet  so  open  that  what  took 
place  in  the  midst  of  it  mJc^ 
be  easily  seen.  Such  places 
are  now  found  in  Syria,  and 
were  evidently  used  by  idolai- 
ters  as  temples  for  the  fires 
which  represented  their 
and  in  which  they  offei 
crifices. 
FURNITURE.(See  Cambl.) 
FURROW.  (Ps.lxv.10.) 
The  phrase,  they  ahail  t»nd 
thenuelvea  in  their  two /ur- 
row8i  (Hos.  X.  10,)  is  explained 
by  the  context,  especially 
verses  4,  and  11—13. 

FURY  (Jer.  x.  25)  is  attri. 
buted  to  God  lilce  an|[er,  meta- 
phorically, or  speak  I  nc  after 
the  manner  of  men ;  that  is, 
(Sod's  providential  actions  are 
such  as  would  be  performed  by 
a  man  in  a  state  of  anger;  so 
that,  when  he  is  said  to  pour 
out  nis  fury  on  a  person,  or  on 
a  people,  it  is  a  figurative  e>> 
fMession  for  dispensing  affliC" 
tive  judgments. 
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common  practice  in  palaces 
and  public  offices.  Hence  it 
is  called  in  Greek,  by  a  word, 
signifying  the  pcmement. 

GABRIEL.  (Xuke  i.  19.)  One 
of  the  ministering  spirits  of 
God,who  was  specially  charsed 
with  the  message  to  ZachanaSi 
respecting  the  birth  of  John, 
ana  to  Mary,  respecting  the 
birth  of  Christ.  At  an  earlier 
period  he  was  sent  to  Daniel  lo 
unfold  a  vision.  (Dan.  viii.  16; 
ix.21.)  The  name  signifies 
the  strength  of  God. 

GAD.  CGen.  XXX.  9-11.)  1, 
Tribb  of.  (Num.  i.  25.)  The 
posterity  of  Gad,  the  son  of 
Jacob,  by  Zilpah,  Leah's  hand- 
maid. 

It  was  predicted  of  Gad  by 
his  father,  (Gen.  xlix.  19,)  thi4 
a  troop  should  overcome  him, 
but  he  should  overcome  at  the 
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iMt  AndinDeut.zniii.90, 
M,  Moses  predicta  sUU  more 
nurticulaiiy  the  events  which 
iisanguish  the  history  of  this 

After  the  defeat  of  the  Icings 
tf  Bsslian,  the  tribes  of  Oad 
and  Reuben  petitioned  Moses 
10  assign  them  their  portion  in 
tiiat  district  of  the  country,  as 
It  was  favourable  to  their  pas- 
toral pursuits.  Their  request 
was  granted,  and  Gad's  tribe 
was  located  south  of  Reuben, 
between  the  mountains  of  Oi- 
bad  and  the  river  Jordan. 

In  this  posiUon  they  were 
sakject  to  ireauent  incursions 
from  the  neighbouring  hordes ; 
tnit  they  were  valorous.  (1  Chr. 
▼.  19, 20. 22 :  xii.  8,)  and,  under 
David,  subdued  all  their  ene- 
mies. 

In  the  song  of  Moses.  (Deut 
zzziii.  20, 21,)  allusion  is  made 
to  the  enlargementand  courage 
of  the  Gadites ;  to  the  provision 
made  by  Moses  the  lawgiver 
for  that  tribe  before  the  rest,  on 
(be  east  of  Jordan,  and  to  the 
fidelity  with  which  the  tribe 
fiilfiUed  their  agreement  to  go 
up  with  the  other  tribes  to  the 
conquest  of  the  promised  land. 
Just  as  if  no  portion  h&d  been 
assigned  them  in  Bashan. 

2.  (1  Sara.  xxii.  6.)  A  prophet 
and  a  particular  friend  or  Da- 
vid. He  was  on  more  than  one 
occasion  God's  messenger  to 
David.  (1  Sam.  xxii.  6.  2  Sam. 
xxiv.  13— 19.  1  Chron.  zxi.9— 
IlJ  and  was  also  one.  of  his 
bi^raphers.     (1  Chron.  xzix. 

GADARENES,  conxTRT  of. 
(Mark  v.  1.)  Gadara  was  one 
at  the  ten  cities  called  Deca« 
polls.  (SeeDSGAPOLis.)  It  was 
on  the  east  of  Jordan,  in  the 
▼icinity  of  the  lake  of  Genne- 
saret,  beyend  the  brook  Jar- 
muk,  about  ei^ht  miles  above 
its  Junction  with  the  Jordan. 
It  gave  its  name  to  the  district 
or  canton  of  which  it  was  the 
chief  town.  Gbrobsa  or  Gs- 
83 
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BMA  was  another  city  in  tte 
same  neighbourhood,  wiiich 
gave  to  another  dismct  the 
name  of  the  country  of  the 
Gei^esenes.  Geigesa  was  si- 
tuated  about  twenty  miles  east 
(^the  Jordan.and  ten  or  twelve 
south-east  or  Gadara ;  so  that 
the  region  genemlly  might  be 
designated  by  either  name, 
(Matt.  viii.  28.  Mark  v.  1  ^  and 
the  discrepancy  rather  con* 
firms  than  invalidates  the 
sacred  history,  as  it  might  so 
easily  liave  been  avoided. 

Dr.  Seetzen  discovered,  in 
the  year  1816,  what  he  sup- 
poses to  be  the  ruins  of  Geige- 
sa, now  called  Djerash,  where 

^ .__      ^w 
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the  wretched  outcasts  of  soci- 
ety  who  had  their  dwelling 
among  them  two  thousand 
years  ago.  (Luke  viii.  27.) 

GAIUS.  (Acts  xix.  29.)  A 
Macedonian,  resident  in  Ck>> 
rintb,  at  whose  house  Paul 
stayed  while  labouring  as  a 
missionary  in  that  city.  (Rom. 
xvi.23.)  He  was  probably  con- 
verted under  Paul's  ministr^c 
(I  Cor.  i.  14,)  and  accompanied 
him  to  Ephesus,  and,  whh 
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AiiiKarchiis,  another  of  P&til*li 
adherents,  was  seized  by  the 
mob,  during  the  uproar  occa- 
sioned by  the  apostle's  preach- 
ing. Probably  reference  is 
made  to  this  individual.  Acts 
XX.  4,  and  3  John  1 ;  though 
some  nave  supposed  two  indi- 
viduals to  be  intended. 

GALATIA.  (Actsxvi.6.)  A 
province  of  Asia  Minor,  lying 
east  of  Phrygia,  and  called 
Chilatia  by  the  Gauls,  who 
were  ihe  original  settlers  of  it. 

Christianity  was  introduced 
into  this  province  by  the  apos- 
tle Paul,  who  was  there  once 
with  Silas  and  Timothy,  (Acts 
xvi.  G,)  about  the  year  53,  and 
'  again,  fuur  or  five  years  after- 
wards, on  his  return  from  Co- 
rinth.   (Acts  xviii.  23.) 

GALATLANS,  bpistlb  to, 
it  the  ninth  in  the  order  of  the 
Ijoolfs  of  the  New  Teslament, 
and  was  written  by  Paul  about 
the  year  53-^.  Its  design  evi- 
dently iS;  to  correct  some  erro- 
neous opinions  they  had  been 
taught,  particularly  respecting 
the  doctrine  of  justification 
by  faith ;  and  to  instruct  them 
as  to  the  true  scope  and  intent 
of  the  gospel.  This  epistle  is 
peculiarly  interesting,  as  it 
contains  a  record  of  the  evi- 
dences of  Paul's  apostleship,  a 
sketch  of  his  life  ader  his  con- 
version, and  a  masterly  eluci- 
dation and  defence  of  tiie  great 
but  simple  plan  of  salvation 
through  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  (See  Union  Questions, 
vol.  viii.,  by  Am.  S.  S.  Union, 
for  a  complete  analysis  of  this 
interesting  epistle.) 

GALBANUM.  (Ex.  xxx.  34.i 
A  resinous  guin.  produced  in 
Syria  and  its  vicinity,  from  the 
•ap  or  milk  of  a  plant  of  the 
same  name,  which  grows  eight 
m*  ten  feet  nigh.  It  was  an  in- 
gredient of  the  sacred  incense, 
and  is  still  valuable  fur  its 
medicinal  properties. 

GALILEAN^.  (Lukexiii.l.) 
A  sect  or  party  of  ibe  Jews 
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who  took  their  nam6  fnat 
their  leader,  Judas,  a  (TaulaO- 
ite,  or  (Hlilean.  It  is  supposed 
that  the  pai^y  originated  in 
opposition  to  a  tax  imposed 
by  the  Roman  government  on 
tlie  Jews,  A.  D.  10— 12.  Judas 
and  his  party  resisted  the  go* 
vemment,  (Acts  v.  37,)  and 
maintained  their  opposition 
until  the  destruction  ofJerusar 
lem  and  the  temple.  Jewish 
historians  tell  us  that  the  Gali- 
leans agreed  with  the  Phari- 
sees, but  were  distinguished 
by  an  unconquerable  love  of 
liberty,  contending,  on  the 
strength  of  Deut.  xvii.  15,  that 
GihI  only  was  their  sovereign, 
and  that  all  exactions  of  eartli- 
ly  princes  were  oppressive  and 
unlawful. 

The  Galileans  who  are  men* 
tioned  as  having  been  offer- 
ing sacrifices  at  Jerusalem, 
when  they  were  suddenlv  as- 
saulted, and  put  to  death  b^ 
order  of  Pilate,-HX>  that  their 
blood  flowed  out  and  actually 
mingled  with  the  very  sacri- 
fices they  were  offering.  (Luk«i 
xiii.  1,2,)— were  proLMtbly  the 
subjects  of  Herod,  between 
whom  and  Pilate  there  was  a 
deep-rooted  hostility.  (Luke 
xxiii.  12.)  Their  sudden  and 
violent  death,  in  the  very  act 
of  wonhip,  seems  to  have 
marked  them,  in  the  view  of 
some,  as  the  special  objects  of 
divine  indignation. 

GALILTkE.  (Matt. iv.  12. 
Mark  i. 9.  Luke ii. 39)  In  the 
time  of  Christ,  Palestine  was 
divided  into  three  parts:  of 
which  the  northern  was  (Tall- 
lee,  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Anti-Li  banus ;  east,  by  Jor» 
dan  and  the  sea  of  Galilee; 
south,  by  Samaria:  and  weM 
by  Phoenicia,  which  occupied 
the  coast  north  from  Carmel  to 
Tyre.  It  was  distinguished 
into  Upper  and  Lower;  the  for- 
mer lying  on  the  north,  and 
inhabited  partly  by  Syrians, 
Pheuicians,    and    Aru^Bf ; 
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vtlfgoiea  U  was  called  GaHUe 
S^the  OetitiUi,  (Isa.  iz.  ],)  or 
NaUonSf  (Malt.  iv.  13;)  ihe 
latter,  especially  the  valley 
along  the  sea  of  Tiberias,  was 
fertile  and  populous. 

Within  the  limits  of  Galilee 
were  comprehended  Issachar, 
Zebulon,Naphtali,and  Asher. 
Christ  is  called  Jeaua  qf  Gali- 
letf  CMatt.  xxvi.  69,)  because 
he  was  brought  up  in  that  pro* 
Tince,  and  there  lived,  taught, 
and  called  his  first  disciples, 
(MalLiv.  13-23:  xiii.  55.  Mark 
i.39.  Luke  iv.  44;  viii.  1 ;  xxiii. 
5.  John  vii.  1 ;)  and  it  became  a 
name  of  contempt,  (John  i.  46 ; 
Tii.  52.  Acts  ii.  7^  both  among 
Jews  and  Oentiles,  because 
they  were  a  monerel  race,  and 
used  a  corrupted  dialect,  which 
originated  in  the  amalgama- 
tion of  the  Jews,  who  settled 
there  aller  the  captivity,  with 
the  Gentile  foreigners.  (Matt, 
xxvi.  69.  7a    Markxiv.  70.) 

Cralilee,  says  a  modem  tra- 
vellt  r.  would  be  a  paradise, 
were  it  inhabited  bv  an  indus- 
trious people,  under  an  en- 
lightened government.  Vine 
stocks  are  to  be  seen  here  a 
foot  and  a  half  in  diameter, 
forming,  by  their  twining 
branches,  vast  arches  and  ex- 
tensive ceilings  of  verdure.  A 
cluster  of  grapes,  two  or  three 
feet  in  length,  will  five  an 
abundant  supper  to  a  whole 
fomily.  The  plains  of  Esdrae- 
lon  are  occupied  by  tribes, 
around  whose  brown  tents 
the  sheep  and  lambs  gambol 
to  the  sound  of  the  reed,  which 
at  nightfall  calls  them  home. 

Sba  op  Galilbb.  (See  Chim- 

•I2RBTH  ) 

GALL.  (PB.  Ixix.  21.)  An 
animal  fluid,  of  exceedingly 
bitter  taste,  secreted  by  the 
liver.  Allusion  is  made  to  it 
in  Jobxvi.  13;  xx.  14.25.  Lam. 
U.  11,  and  elsewhere.  But  bv 
the  same  wOTd  in  Fs.  Ixix.  21, 
reference  is  made  to  the  ex- 
traction of  a  very  bitter  herbj 
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CDeuu  xxit.  18;  xxzii.  32,i 
perhaps  hemlock.  (Bob.  x.  4.) 
it  was  so  bitter  as  to  be  used  as 
a  generic  term  for  bitter  sub- 
stances; as  sour  wine,  sour 
cider,  &c.  is  called  vinegar. 
(Comp.  MaU.  xxvii.  34.  Mark 
xv.23.Acts.viii^  SeeMniRHj 
GALLERIES.  (SeeUwBLL- 

INOS.) 

GALLEY.  (See  Ship.) 
GALLIC  (Actsxviii.  12) 
was  the  brother  of  Seneca, 
the  famous  philosopher,  who 
describes  him  as  a  man  of 
uncommon  mildness  and  sim- 
plicity. He  was  appointed 
proconsul  of  Achaia  by  the 
Roman  emperor  Claudius,A.D. 
53.  He  resided  chiefly  at  Co-  « 
rinth;  and  when  Paul  was 
preaching  in  that  city,  and 
had  excited  the  jealousy  of 
the  Jews  bv  the  success  of  his 
mission,  thev  took  him  by 
violence  before  Gallio,  and 
charged  him  with  persuading 
men  to  worship  God  contrary 
to  the  law.  Crallio  was  disia- 
clined  to  interfere  with  con- 
troversies of  that  kind,  which 
were  not  cognizable  by  the 
law  which  he  was  appoinited  to 
administer;  and  so  he  dismiss- 
ed the  parties.  As  they  were 
leaving  the  place,  a  tumult 
occurred,  in  which  Sosthenes, 
an  ofBcer  of  the  Jewish  church, 
was  severely  treated  by  a 
party  of  Greeks.  It  does  not 
appear  but  Gallio  had  left  the 
bench  before  this  event  occur- 
red ;  and  even  if  he  were  pre- 
sent,  the  expression,  that  he 
cared  for  none  of  these  things, 
may  imply  nothing  more  than 
that  he  aid  not  concern  himself 
with  the  controversies  of  the 
various  sects  and  parties  intd 
which  the  community  around 
him  was  divided.  This  course, 
so  far  from  evincing  hostility 
or  indiffference  to  Paul,  or  to 
religion  generally,  was  cer- 
tainly wise  and  prudent  for  a 
commissioner  of  the  Roman 
government,  appointed,  as  he 
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wat}  to  a  temporary  office  in  a 
foreign  province. 

G£MAI.IEL.  (ActBT.  34.)  A 
diftinguished  Jewisti  rabbi,  a 
doctor  or  teacher  of  the  law, 
and  poflseued  of  a  large  share 
cS  public  confidence.  It  ia 
said  he  was  for  thirty-two  years 
president  of  the  Jewish  san- 
nedrim.  He  is  first  introduced 
to  our  notice  in  connexion 
with  the  attempt  made  at 
Jerusalem,  a.  d.  33,  by  the  op- 
posers  of  the  gospel,  to  stop  the 
mouths  of  Peter  and  the  other 
apostles.  The  faithful  mis- 
sionaries were  brought  before 
tiie  Jewish  council,  and  there 
boldly  proclaimed  their  in- 
flexible purpose.  This  excited 
their  enemies  to  madness ;  and 
they  had  already  made  up  their 
minds  to  put  them  to  deaUi, 
when  Gamaliel,  b/  a  plain 
and  seasonable  exhibition  of 
the  folly  of  such  a  step, 
changed  their  counsel;  and, 
after  navin^  scourged  the  apos- 
tles, they  discharged  them.  So 
distinguished  was  this  rabbi  for 
his  wMdom  and  learning,  that 
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Pan!  went  np  to  liiiisialiwt  im 
receive  instruction  from  hinii 
and  afterwards  mentions  this 
iact  in  his  oration  to  the  peo* 
pie  of  Jerusalem,  (a.  d.  605  as 
evidence  that  he  liad  the  best 
opportunity  to  know  the  na- 
ture and  requisitions  of  the 
law.    (Actoxxii.3.) 

6AMMADmS.(Bzekjavii. 
11.)  The  prevailing  (^nion 
reqpeaing  this  term  is,  that  it 
is  rather  descriptive  of  the 
character  of  a  people ;  as,  the 
brave^  the  toarakef  the  mrin- 
cibleSf  tlian  the  name  of  any 
particular  nation  or  tribe. 

GARDEN.  (Isa.i.a)  The 
ffardens  of  the  Hebrews  were 
doubtless  very  ruder  and  sim» 
pie.  Allusions  to  tl^n  are 
made,  Gen.  xxi.  33.  Num.  zziv. 
6.  Jobviii.  16;  and  there  is 
reason  to  suppose  that  Uiey 
were  chiefly  devoted  to  frmt 
and  shade  trees,  and  aromatic 
plants  and  herbs.  (1  Kings  xzL 
3.  Sol.  Song  iv.  1^--16.)  A  re- 
servoir  of  water  was  considered 
an  indispensable  appendage^ 
either  in  the  form  of  a  kmi^ 
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tafai,  w0ll,  or  ftream,  pMiiog 
through  it.  (Gen.ii.Khxiii.  10.) 
The  nrdenfl  around  Damascus 
are  described  as  abundantlj 
watered  by  little  currents 
which  are  made  to  flow  through 
erery  part  of  them.  Beau- 
tiful allusions  to  this  are 
made  Frov.  xxi.  I.  Isa.  Iviii.  11. 
Eccl.  ii.  5, 6.  The  gardens  of 
Persia,  at  the  present  day,  are 
well  laid  out,  and  cultivated 
with  much  care.  Gardens  were 
wed  to  some  extent  as  burying 
places,  (John  xiz.  41,  eoo  Bu- 
miALj)  and  also  as  places  of 
religious  worship  and  retire- 
ment. (Isa.  i.  29;  lxv.3.)  Gar- 
dens were  jnobably  often 
unfenced,  and  formerly,  as 
now,  esculent  vegetables  were 
planted  on  some  fertile  spot  in 
the  open  field.  A  custom  pre- 
vails in  Hindostan.  as  travel- 
lers inform  us,  or  planting, 
at  the  commencement  of  the 
rainy  season,  in  the  extensive 

})lains,  an  abundance  of  me- 
onl^  cucumbers,  gourds,  ice. 
In  the  centre  of  the  field  is  an 
artificial  mound,  with  a  hut  on 
the  top  just  large  enough  to 
shelter  a  single  person  from 
the  storm  and  heat.  Here  a 
solitary  being  is  posted,  night 
and  day,  in  the  midst  of  tem- 
pests and  storms,  for  two  or 
three  months,  to  protect  the 
crop:  and  If  any  aepredation 
Is  attempted,  the  alarm  is 
given  to  some  adjacent  vil- 
lage. This  custom  fully  ex- 
plains the  allusion  in  Isa.  i.a 
At  this  season,  Niebuhr  re- 
lates that  he  observed  in  Ye- 
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voAaes  agoing  tiu  eUtm  tf 
Judah.  CJer.  iv.  16,  17.)  St 
(the  wicked)  buildtth  fut 
house  as  a  mothf  and  a»  a 
booth  that  the  keeper  maketh, 
(Job  xxvii.  18.)  These  keepers 
were  not  allowed  to  prevent 
one  from  taking  from  the  field 
enough  for  the  supply  of  hii 
immediate  wants.  (Iieut.  xxiii. 

Iv.  13.) 
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'"GAlfuCK.  (Num.xi.6.)  A 
well  known  bulbous  root  or 
vegetable,  which  was  in  com- 
mon use  in  Egypt,  and  mach 
esteemed  by  the  Jews. 

GARMENTS.  (See 
Clothbs.) 
GARRISON.  (See  War.) 
GATE.  (1  Sam.  iv.  18.)  The 
entrances  to  walled  cities  are 
secured  by  gates,  either  of 
wood,  iron,  or  brass.  (Acts 
xii.  10.)  Houses  also  were 
protected  In  the  same  way, 
and  we  may  suppose  that 
sometimes  a  door  or  passage 
was  made  in  the  gate,  (as  Is 
comnM)n  in  many  partA  cf  our 
own  country,)  so  as  to  save  the 
necessity  of  opening  the  whole 
gate  everv  time  a  single  per- 
son  would  pass.  (Acts  xii.  13.) 
In  many  Asiatic  cities,  there 
are  broad  streets  covered  over 
wholly  or  in  part,  and  appro- 
priated to  merchants  or  trades- 
men in  particular  branches  of 
business ;  and  there  were  also 
open  squares  in  which  the 
booths  and  stalls  of  venders 
were  erected.  These  were  fre- 
quently at  the  gates  of  the  cMy. 
which  were  of  course  places  oi 
the  greatest  concourse.  (2Sam. 
XV.  2.  2  Kings  vii.  1.  Neh.  vlll 
1.  Jobxxix.  7.  Prov.  xxil.S2; 
zxxi.  23.)  The  gates  were  often 
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gates  of  the  city  was  a  posses- 
sion of  the  city  itself,  the  word 
is  sometimes  used  to  signify 
power.  (GhBn  xxii.  17.  Isa. 
xxiv.  12.)  We  are  told,  that  it 
is  common  in  many  parts  of 
Asia,  to  build  the  gate  or  door 
of  the  house  of  iron,  very 
strong,  and  so  low  as  to  pre- 
Tent  the  incursion  of  the  Arabs, 
who  oHen  ride  on  horseback 
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GAZA.  (Gen.  X.  19.)  A  city, 
and  one  of  the  five  principali- 
ties of  the  Philistmes,  was 
situated  on  the  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean.at  the  southern 
extremity  of  Canaan,  within 
the  tribe  of  Judah,  (Judg.  i. 
18.  1  Sam.  vi.  17,)  and  about 
gj^ „ ,-  _.g^^  of  Jem- 

sa  lofjotham 

ai  Nred  its  in- 

de  was  acain 

su  ih.  CUunss 

x^  aiterwaras 

su  vians  and 

CI  s  captured 

bj  rreat  abont 

B.  \j%  «Mfv.  M.tx  buo  biiiie  oi  J&iiso* 
bius,  it  was  a  flourishing  ci^« 
but  has  been  often  reduced 
since  that  day,  and  now  con- 
sists of  three  sma  1  villages, 
with  from  3,000  to  6;000  in- 
habitants.  Messrs.  King  and 
Fisk,  American  missionaries, 
spent  a  Sabbath  there  in  18E23. 
They  tell  us  that  the  city 
stands  on  an  elevation;  the 
houses  are  built  of  stone,  but 
make  a  very  mean  appear- 
ance. The  scenery  around  ia 
beautiful.  They  found  several 
Greeks  there,  and  a  Greek 
priest,  who  said  the  church 
there  had  been  buiH  twelve 
centuries.  They  sold  twen^* 
S70 
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tw  oopieB  of  the  SeripliireiS 
in  Oreek,  and  gave  away  thir- 
teen. 

The  place  once  abounded 
in  monumente  of  tiie  power, 
opulence,  and  greatness  of  the 
city.  Many  traditions  are  held 
by  the  inhabitants  respecting 
Samson  and  his  feats :  and 
they  formerly  showed  the 
sunken  arches  of  the  temple 
which  Samson  pulled  down 
upon  himself  and  the  people 
around  him,  and  also  the  bill 
to  whose  summit  he  bore  the 
gates  of  the  city. 

Mr.  Thompson,  an  American 
missionary,  was  at  Gaza  in  the 

Sring  of  1834,  and  speaks  of 
e  number  of  Christians  in 
the  place  as  exceeding  his  ex- 
pectations, and  also  mentiona 
a  flourishing  school  there. 

GEBA,  (2 Kings  xxiii.  8,) 
called  also  Geba  qfBeT^anun^ 
(Josh.  xxi.  17.  1  Kings  XT.  22,) 
probably  to  distinguish  it  from 
another  town  of  the  same 
name,  was  one  of  the  meet 
northerly  towns  of  Judea. 
Hence  the  expressions,  2Eings 
xxiii.  8,  and  Zech.  xiv.  10,  de- 
note the  length  of  the  land. 
It  was  in  the  vicinity  of  this 

Slace  that  the  Philistines  were 
efeated    by    David's    army. 
(2  Sam.  V.  25.) 

GEBAL.  (Ezek.  xxvii.  9.)  A 
city  of  Phenicia,  north  of  Bey- 
root,  called  BybloB  by  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  and  lat- 
terly Jiblah,  or  Jibail.  It  now 
exhibits  little  else  than  ruins, 
which  are  sufficiently  magni- 
ficent to  indicate  its  former 
greatness.  In  the  days  of 
Tyre's  glory,  it  was  famous  for 
flhip-buildlng.  (Ezek.  xxvii.  9.) 
The  land  of  the  Giblitea  (Josh, 
ziii.  5)  was  the  extensive  plain 
which  stretches  around  this 
city.  In  Fs.  Ixxxiii.  7,  Gebal 
most  probably  refers  to  a  dis- 
trict m  Idumea,  east  of  the 
El-Ghor,known  to  the  Romans 
as  Gebalene,  and  at  present 
qfebaL 
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present,  as  a  token  of  his  grat- 
itdde:  which  the  prophet  de- 
clined'. Gehazi  coveted  what 
his  master  refused,  and  by  a 
deliberate  falsehood  obtained 
a  portion  of  Naaman's  gift. 
As  a  punistunent  for  his  of^ 
fence,  the  very  disease  of 
which  Naaman  had  just  tieen 
cured  was  visited  upon  him 
and  his  family.  (2  Kings  v.  15 
—27.) 

GEMARIAH.  (Jer.xxix.3, 
Zedekiah's  ambassador  to 
the  king  of  Babylon,  by  whcnn 
Jeremisih  sent  a  letter  to  his 
countrymen  in  captivity, warn- 
ing them  against  the  indul- 
gence of  any  false  hopes  of 
redemption.  There  was  also 
a  minister  of  Jehoiachim  of  the 
same  name.  (Jer.  xxxvi.  12.1 

GENEALOGY.  (lChPon.v. 
1.)  The  lineage  of  a  family,  or 
list  of  ancestors,  was  preserved 
with  extraordinary  care  (Ezra 
ii.  62.  Heb.  vii.  3)  l)y  the  Jew- 
ish — '"-  'IChron.v.  17;  ijt. 
1.  xii.  15,)  not  only 

be  ras  through  Afar»> 

hs  I  privileges  of  the 

Je  ch  were  ^transmit* 

te  fly  because  of  Uie 

dc  b  which  was  felt  in 

th  m  concerninc  the 
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as  aeeount  of  the  gen 
prodvctionofaliiniiies.  L_ 
IS  universally  regarded  as  J 
author,  and  its  authenticity  is 
settled  bv  the  most  indisputa- 
ble  evidence.  It  has  been 
remarked  that  passages  of  this 
book  are  cited  in  the  New 
Testament  twenty-seven  times 
literally  ,and  thirty-^ight  times 
substantially.  The  history  it 
contains  embraces  a  period  of 
at  least  2370  years,  and  pre- 
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GENTILE.  (Rom.  If. 9.) 
This  was  the  name  by  which 
the  Jews  distinguished  all  lbs 
rest  of  the  world  from  them- 
selves. All  who  were  not  Jews 
and  circumcised,tltey  regarded 
as  Gentiles,  or  heathen  ;  and, 
as  such,  ther  were  excluded 
from  the  religious  privileges 
and  relations  by  which  the 
Jews  were  so  greatly  exalted. 
Hence  they  became  accusttnn- 
ed  to  look  on  the  Gentiles  as 
outcasts  from  the  favour  vi 
God ;  and,  mistaking  the  rad 
2713 
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or  tiMfrpecaliar  difpeoMtlni, 
attd  supposing  it  to  be  perpe> 
taal,  we  cannot  wonder  at  the 
•trong  prenidices  they  enter* 
tsined  against  a  Saviour  and  a 
gospel  wnich  placed  Jews  and 
Gentiles  on  the  same  footing, 
(Acts  X.  1—48.  Rom.  ix.  30- 
33;  xi.  1-36;)  thus  displayinir 
the  riches  m  that  grace  and 
mercy  through  whicn  all  that 
call  on  the  name  of  the  Lord 
are  saved.  And  now,  in  the 
wonderful  order  and  economy 
of  the  divine  government,  the 
Gentiles  compose  the  great 
body  of  God's  people,  and  the 
Jews,  who  reject  the  Mesriah. 
have  become  a  reproach  and 
by-word  in  tiie  earth.  Those 
vmo  embraced  Judaism,  but 
were  not  Jews,  were  called 
proselytes.  The  word  Qreeks^ 
in  the  writingB  ef  Paul,  usually 
denotes  the  Gentiles ;  and,  in 
the  New  Testament  generally, 
those  are  called  Gentiles  who 
were  subject  to  the  Greek  go* 
▼emment,  either  in  the  east 
or  west. 

ConitT  OB  TRB  Gbntilbs. 
(See  Tbmplb.) 

ISLBS    07    THB    GbMTILBS 
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talning  about  half  an  acre  of 
land  on  the  western  side  of 
mount  Olivet,  commanding  a 
full  view  of  the  city  of  Jerusa- 
l«n.  The  name  indicates  tha 
fertility  of  the  spot,  eq>eciaUy 
in  olives.  It  was  called  a 
garden,  though  it  was  pniba* 
Dly  a  grove,  laid  out  in  walkSi 
and  furnished  with  fbontains, 
affording  shade  and  seclusioB 
to  those  who  resorted  thither 
from  the  noise  and  distractioi 
of  the  adiacent  city.  Messrs. 
Fisk  and  King,  Americao 
missionaries,  were  there  in 
1823.  They  tell  us  that  the 
garden  is  about  a  stone's  cast 
ifrom  the  brook  Cedron:  that 
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nt    (Cknnp.  Josh.  x. 

iandix.ll.) 

GIDEON.  (Judg.Ti.ll.)  The 
■on  of  Joash  the  Abi-ezrite. 
and  the  same  with  Jerubbaal 
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presence  of  the  Lord.  He  was 
a  veiy  humble  man;  and  when 
the  ancel  proposed  to  him  to 
go  In  the  strensth  of  the  Lord 
to  save  Israel  from  the  hands 
oi  the  MidianiteS;  he  replied, 
**  Behold,  my  family  is  poor  in 
Manassen.  and  I  am  the  least 
of  my  father's  house."  The 
Lord  was  pleased  to  favour 
Gideon  with  most  remarkable 
tokens  of  his  power  and  grace, 
which  are  particularly^  men- 
tioned in  Judg.  vi.,  vii.,  and 
Till.  He  is  honourably  men- 
tioned, Heb.  xi.  32. 
GIER-EAGLE.  (SeeEAOLB.) 
GIFT,  (Ex.  xxiii.  80  GIFTS. 
(Rom.  xii.  6.)  The  practice  of 
making  presents  as  a  token  of 
honour,  respect,  or  affection, 
prevailed  very  extensively  in 
eastern  countries  in  early 
ages,  and  is  still  maintained. 
Hence  to  refuse  making  pre- 
sents to  a  king  was  esteemed 
a  mark  of  contempt.  (1  Sam. 
X.  27.)  Kings  and  princes 
often  made  splendid  gifts  of 

Sarments  lo  tneir  favourite  of- 
cers,  and  to  others  whom  they 
wero  disposed  to  honour.  (Gen. 
xlv.22,23.) 

The  peculiar  ofTerings  under 
the  law  are  spoken  of  as  gifts. 
(Deut.  xvi.  17.  Matt.  v.  23, 24.) 
And  it  is  with  singular  force 
that  the  blessings  of  the  gos- 

Eel,  and  especially  the  great 
lessing  of  eternal  life,  through 
Jesus  CHirist  our  Lord,  are  call- 
ed gifls;  inasmuch  as  they 
never  could  be  purchased,  and 
nothing  can  be  given  in  return 
for  them.  The  word  pj^s  is 
also  employed  to  describe  those 
rraces  or  qualities  with  which 
ChriflC  (mly  can  endue  his  dis- 
ciple*,    (tph.  iv.  &  11,  12.) 
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bMn  ghren  to  Reaben  and 
6«d,  and  the  rest  of  Gilead  to 
MaoBMeh ;  while,  in  verse  15, 
we  are  told  that  Gilead  ioaa 
given  to  Machir. 

It  would  seem  that  the  pos- 
sessions of  Manasseh  lay  north 
of  the  Jabbok,  and  were  di- 
vided between  his  two  sons, 
Jair  and  Machir;  the  former 
taking  the  land  of  Ai^ob,  and 
the  latter  the  land  ofGilead, 
or  the  northern  part  of  it;  and 
that  the  Reubenites  and  Gad- 
ites  took  the  tract  between 
the  Jabbok  and  the  Arnon,  in- 
cluding the  southern  section 
OfGilead. 

The  LAND  OF  GiLBAD,  (DcUt. 

xxxiv.  1.)  as  used  in  this  pas- 
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Of  had  their  inherlttthc««  la 
Gilead. 

GILGAL  (Josh.  ir.  20.)  The 
origin  of  this  name  is  given  of 
in  Josh.  V.  9  It  was  a  village 
in  the  plains  of  Jericho,  east 
of  that  city,  and  north-east  of 
Jerusalem;  it  was  from  three 
to  five  miles  west  of  the  river 
Jordan,  and  was  the  first  place 
of  encampment  of  the  army  of 
the  Israelites  after  passing  that 
river.  There  the  twelve  stones 
were  set  up  as  a  memorial  of 
the  miracle.  It  was  the  rest- 
ing-place of  the  tabernacle 
until  it  was  taken  to  Shil(^ 
whence  it  was  again  returned 

to  f^ilffftl.  ^1  Sam.  T.  R i  sv.  33.1 
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are  supposed  to  have  inhabited 
a  section  of  the  countrv  easl 
of  the  sea  of  Galilee ;  whence 
the  name  of  the  city  of  Gcr- 

^^GITTAH-HEPHER.    (See 
Gath-hbphbr.) 
GITTITES.    (SeeGAVBO 
S76 
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•nd  with  a  piece  of  iron,  with 
uliich  the  ploughshare  was 
freed  from  clods  and  earth,  and 
at  the  smallest  with  a  small 
•pike,  by  which  the  oxen  were 
ureed  on  in  their  labour. 

A  modem  traveller  in  the 
east  says:  ''The  country  people 
were  now  everywhere  at  work 
ploughing-  in  the  fields,  in  order 
to  sow  cotton.  It  was  observa- 
ble, that  in  ploughing  they 
used  goads  of  an  extrawdinary 
lAze.  Upon  the  measuring  of 
several,  I  found  them  about 
eight  feet  long,  and  at  the  big* 

Sr  end  six  mches  in  circum- 
"ence.  They  were  armed  at 
the  lesser  end  with  a  sharp 
prickle  for  driving  the  oxen, 
and  at  the  other  end  with  a 
small  spade  or  paddle  of  iron, 
strong  and  massy,  for  cleansing 
die  plough  from  the  clay  that 
enctmibers  it  in  working.  May 
we  not  from  hence  conjecture, 
that  it  was  with  such  a  goad  as 
<me  of  these,  that  Shamgar 
made  that  modigious  slaughter 
related  of  him?  (Judg.iii.3l.) 
I  am  confident  that  whoever 
should  see  one  of  these  instru- 
ments, would  judge  it  to  be  a 
weapon  not  less  fit,  perhaps 
fitter,  than  a  sword  for  such  an 
execution.  Goads  of  this  sort 
I  saw  always  used  hereabouts, 
and  also  in  Syria ;  and  the  rea- 
■on  is,  because  the  same  single 
person  both  drives  the  oxen 
and  also  holds  and  manages 
the  plough,  which  makes  it 
necessary  to  use  such  a  goad 
as  is  above  described,  to  avoid 
the  encumbrance  of  two  in- 
struments." 

GOAT.  (Lev.  iii.  12.)  Goats 
were  among  the  chief  posses- 
sions of  the  wealthy  m  the 
early  ages  of  the  world.  (Gen. 
zxvii.^  lSam.xxv.2.2Chron. 
xvii.ll.)  Resembling  the  sheep 
in  its  general  structure  and 
appearance,  it  is  covered  with 
hair  instead  of  wool,  and  is 
much  more  active,  bold,  and 
wandering  in  iu  habits.    It 
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feeds  on  bark  and  tendtf 
twigs,  and  its  feet  are  formed 
for  leaping  and  climbing 
amon^  rocks  and  mountains. 
Its  milk  is  valuable  for  food, 
(Prov.  xxvii.  27,)  the  hair  fiw 
manufactures  of  various  kinds, 
(Ex.  XXV.  4.  Num.  xxxi.  20. 
Heb.  xi.  37,)  and  the  skin  for 
vessels  or  bottles,  (Josh.  ix.4. 
Ps.  cxix.  83.  Matt.  ix.  17,)  and 
in  modern  times  for  leather, 
(.morocco.) 

It  was  a  clean  animal  by  the 
Jewish  law,  (Deut.  xiv.  4^)  and 
was  much  used  in  sacrifices. 
(Lev.  iii.  12.  Num.  xv.  27.  Exra 
vi.  17.) 

The  peculiar  qualities  of 
goats  occasion  frequent  torn- 
rative  allusions  to  them.  The 
boldness  and  strength  of  the 
leaders  of  the  flocks  are  al- 
luded to,  Prov.  XXX.  31.  Zech. 
X.  3;  ^d  they  are  made  to  re- 
present oppressors  lind  wicked 
men  generally.  (Ezek.  xxxiv. 
17 :  xxxix.  18.  Matt.  xxv.  33.) 

Wild  Goats,  (Deut.  xiv.  6,) 
now  called  the  ibex,  or  tnoun- 
torn  goat,  were  of  the  same 
species:  out  being  confined  to 
tne  high  and  almost  inacces- 
sible summits  of  mountains, 
were  seldom  taken,  and  were 
of  little  domestic  use. 

The  mountain  goat  is  still 
found  in  many  parts  of  Syria, 
and  the  flesh  is  nearly  or  the 
flavour  of  venison.  The  Be- 
douins make  bags  or  t)ottles  of 
their  skins,  and  rings  of  theif 
horns.  When  they  are  found 
among  the  rocks,  tney  usually 
elude  the  pursuit  of  the  hun- 
ter, sometimes  leaping  twen- 
ty feet,— but  in  the  blains  they 
are  often  taken.  Their  habita 
are  alluded  to,  1  Sam.  xxiv.  2. 
Job  xxxix.  I.  Ps.  civ.  la  &ee 
Youth's  Fribnd,  by  Am.  S.  S. 
Union,  vol.  ii.No.6;  iii.  No.7; 
and  iv.  No.  10.) 

ScAPB-ooAT.  (Lev.zvL96.) 
In  this  chapter  we  have  an  in- 
teresting account  of  the  man* 
ner  in  which  goats  were  em- 
378 
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wen  TCinarkabU  lor  thoir  in- 

TUive  and  predatory  habits ; 
and  perhaps  the  phrase  was 
descriptive  of  barljarians  and 
spoilers  generallT.  (Rev.zx.8.) 
GOIJQ^.  (Deut.  iv.  43.)  A 
considerable  city  belonging  to 
the  half  tritte  of  Manassen,  and 
situated  in  the  north-western 
part  of  the  old  kingdom  of  Ba- 
shan ;  whence  the  district,  of 
which  it  was  the  capital,  is 
called  Ckmlonitis.  It  was  east 
of  the  sea  of  Tiberias,  and  still 
bears  the  name  oiJolan.  Golan 
/-.u^  .1.1 «•— '-"je. 
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very  ccnnmon  among  the  He- 
brews. Several  parts  of  the 
temple,  its  furniture  and  uten- 
sils, were  overlaid  with  ttiis 


wealthy,  as  weH  as  their  per- 
sonal ornaments  and  insignia 
of  office,  were  of  gold.  (Gen. 
xli.  42. 1  Kings  x.  f7— 22.  Esth. 
i.  6, 7.  Dan.  v.  29.  Lulce  xv.  22. 
James  ii.  2.) 

GOLDEN  CANDLESTICK. 
(See  Candlbstick.) 

GOLGOTHA.  (See  Cal- 
vary.) 

GOLIATH.  (lSam.xvii.4.) 
A  renowned  champion  of  the 
Philistines.  His  native  place 
was  Gath.  He  was  more  than 
nine  feet  in  height,  and  his 
armour  corresponded  with  his 
stature  and  strength.  The  par- 
ticulars of  his  defeat  in  single 
combat  with  David  are  given, 
1  Sam.  xvii .  (See  Life  of  Da- 
vid, cb .  iii.,  by  Am^  S.  Union.) 
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In  2 Sam.  zzi.  16— Sa^l^-^ui 
account  of  several  contests,  In 
one  of  which  Elhanan,  a  Beth- 
lehemite.is  spoken  of  as  having 
slain  Goliath  the  Giuite.  In 
another,  which  occurred  In 
Gath,  a  man  of  stature,  with 
twelve  fingers  and  twelve  toes, 
is  represented  as  having  bees 
slain  bv  Jonathan,  David's  ne- 
phew. In  a  third  a  giant  named 
Saph  was  slain  by  Sibbechai, 
the  Hushathite:  and  a  fourth 
was  between  Isnbi-benob  uid 
Abishai,  in  which  the  tarmet 
was  slain.  These  four,  it  is 
said,  were  born  to  the  giant  in 

The  probability  is.  that  sooM 
other  eiant  than  Croliath  is  in- 
tended in  this  verse,  as  one  tX 
the  four  persons  named  was  hii 
brother,  and  not  his  son,  and 
that  the  true  readins  of  2  Sam. 
xxi.  19  is  given  in  1  Cnron.  xxji. 

COMER.  (Ezek.  xxxviii. «.) 
The  eldefit  son  of  JapheUi* 
whosepoaterity  peopled  a  large 
district  of  Asia  Minor,  embrae- 
ing  Plir^gla.  From  them  came 
the  natives  of  nortliernEarope. 
Hence,  too  the  Gauls  and  Cwm, 
and  the  bands  qfOomer,  and  in 
later  times,  the  people  of  Ger- 
many. France,  and  Britain. 

GOMORRAH.  (See  SoDOM .) 

""RWOOD.  (Gen.vi. 

14  ark  was  constructed 

of  wood.    It  has  been 

su  hat  this  may  mean, 

(1  wood  of  those  treee 

w1  lOOt  out    horizcmtal 

br  such  as  the  fir.  ce- 

da  2.)  Squared  timber; 

(3./  uiuwi-h  or  planed  timber; 
(4.)  Any  light,  floating  wood; 
(5.)  Any  wood  that  does  not 
readily  corrupt;  (6.)  Pitched 
wood;  (7.)  Wicker  or  basket 
work,  made  of  osier  or  other 
pliable  material  of  the  same 
s{)ecies;  (8.)  Or  any  of  the 
kinds  of  wood  that  aboond 
with  resinous,  inflammatde 
juices.  The  weight  of  autluiib 
ity,  or  rather  conjectore^  to 
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Gqshen  to  the  cooniry  aroimd 
it. 

GOSPEL.  (Mark  i.  1.)  The 
word  which  is  rendered  gospel 
in  this  passaee  is  elsewhere 
rendered  srooaor  gltxd  tidings, 
(Luke  ii.  10.  Acts  xiii.  32 ;)  and 
in  both  cases  it  describes  the 
books  written  by  the  four  evan- 
gelists. Hence,  when  we  say 
the  gospel  according  to  Mai- 
thete,  we  mean,  the  nistory  of 
Jesus  Christ  the  Son  of  God, 
and  an  account  of  the  salvation 
offered  by  and  through  him,  as 
the  same  was  prepared  under 
the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
by  Matthew,  one  of  our  Sa- 
viour's disciples.  A  harmony 
of  the  j^ospels  is  an  arrange* 
ment  of  these  four  histories  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  show  their 
harmony  with  each  other,  and 
to  present  them  in  connected 
chronological  order.  One  of 
these  harmonies  may  be  found 
in  Thb  Hblp  to  thb  Gos- 
pels, published  by  the  Am.  S. 
S.  Union. 

The  goapel  qf  Matthew  was 
undoubtedly  written  first,  and, 
as  it  is  generally  supposed, 
about  the  year  66.  It  is  not 
certain  whether  it  was  origi- 
nally written  in  Greek  or 
Hebrew. 

The  gospel  by  Mark  was 
probably  written  under  the 
influence  and  direction  of  the 
apostle  Peter;  and  tradition 
says  it  was  written  at  Rome, 
and  published  after  the  death 
ofPeter  and  Paul. 

The  gospel  qfLuke  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  written  by 
the  beloved  physician,the  com- 
panion of  Paul  in  his  travels, 
and  under  the  direction  (xe 
oversight  of  the  apostle,  and 
after  the  destruction  of  Jerusa- 
lem. 

The  gospel  qfJohn  is  to  be 
regarded  as  supplementary; 
and  it  was  written  last  of  all. 
Some  have  fixed  the  period  at 
the  year  96,  when  John  was 
eighty  years  old,and  after  Mat- 
281 
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thew's  gospel  had  been  publish* 
ed  thinv  years. 

It  is  termed  /A«  gospel  qf 
pettect  (Kom.  x.  15^  and  the 
word  (^  reconciUaUon,  (^  Cor. 
T.  19,)  because  it  shows  the 
only  way  in  which  man  can 
be  at  peace  with  God  through 
Jesus  Christ;  and  hence  it  is 
also  called  tfu  gospel  of  the 
^ace  qf  Gody  (Acts  xx.  ^)  as 
It  is  a  declaration  of  Crod's  free 
favour  and  good  will  towards 
those  who  are  utterly  worthless 
and  undeserving. 

The  four  gospels  were  wri^ 
ten  by  different  men,  each  of 
whom  was  under  the  immedi- 
ate inspiration  of  Crod,  and 
was  lea  to  adopt  a  style  and 
arrangement  suited  to  the  pur- 
pose he  had  in  view.  When  it 
Is  considered  what  an  endless 
variety  of  places,  persons,  and 
incidents  are  introduced  into 
the  sacred  narratives,  and  what 
a  variety  of  expressions  are 
reported,  on  the  of 

which,  and  the  cii  es 

under  which  they  V  n, 

80  much  of  their  foi  s; 

when  we  conside  n, 

the  character  and  of 

the  writers,  and  t  ar 

disadvantages  of  a- 

lion ;  we  shall  be  A^t^j  v^  c^- 
mit  the  extraordinary  claims 
of  these  boolcs,  and  to  allow 
that  the  immaterial  discrepan- 
cies which  they  present  con- 
firm rather  than  invalidate 
those  claims. 

GOURD.  (Jonah  iv.  6.)  A 
climbing  vine  of  quiclc  growth, 
allied  to  the  family  of  the  cu- 
cumber, melon,  squash,  &c. 
its  fruit  is  found  in  a  hard 
ligneous  shell,  of  which  drink- 
ing curs  and  other  household 
utensils  are  formed.  It  was  cul- 
tivated from  the  earliest  times 
in  Asia  and  Africa.  The  pulp  is 
eatable ;  and  the  lower  classes 
in  Egypt  and  Arabia  boil  it  in 
vinegar^  or  make  it  into  a  sort 
of  nudding  bv  filling  the  shell 
with  rice  and  meat.   In  a  wild 
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state,  they  were  probably  poi- 
sonous, as  the  wild  parsnip  is 
among  us.  (2Kingsiv.38-41.) 

(30VERN0R.  (MatUxxviL 
2.)  After  Judea  became  a  pro- 
vince of  the  Roman  empiroi 
governors  or  procurators  were 
appointed  and  sent  thither 
from  Rome.  This  was  the 
office  held  by  Pontius  Pilate 
at  the  time  of  our  Saviour's 
crucifixion.  Sometimes  the 
word  governor  is  used  as  a 
general  tiUe  for  mUr.  (Gen. 
xlii.6.    SeeFsAST.) 

GOZAN.  (IChron.v.ae.)  A 
river,  which  probably  rises  in 
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a  peenliar  process,  changed 
inlo  ttie  natural  sap  of  the 

Sail;  and  hence  the  fruit  of 
e  graft  will  be  of  its  own 
kind,  and  the  fruit  of  the  natu- 
ral tree  of  another  kind .  The 
force  and  beauty  of  the  apos- 
tle*8  figure  in  the  passaee  above 
cited  are  sufficiently  obvious. 

GRAIN.    (See  Corn.) 

GRAPES.  (Gen.  xlix.  11.) 
The  fruit  of  the  vine.  Wlien 
folly  ripe  and  dried,  they  are 
called  raisins.  (1  Sam.  xxv. 
18:  XXX.  12.  2 Sam.  xvi.  1. 
1  (;hron.  xii.  40.) 

The  soil  and  climate  of  Judea 
were  well  suited  to  the  growth 
of  the  vine;  and  it  was  amons 
the  principal  productions  of 
the  country. 

Particular  districts  of  Judea 
were  famed  for  the  excellency 
of  their  grapes;  as  Engedij 
and  the  vales  of  Eshcol  and 
Sorek.  The  word  Sorek  is  not 
only  the  name  of  a  region  in 
the  tribe  of  Judah,  but  also 
signifies  the  noblest  varietjr  of 
the  vine  and  its  clusters,  which 
there  abounded.  This  grape 
was  white,  yrith  delicious  juice, 
and  with  seeds  so  small  and  soft 
as  to  be  almost  Imperceptible. 
In  Persia,  the  best  raisins  are 
made  of  this  grape.  It  is  of 
this  that  the  celebrated  Kisfi- 
miah  wine  of  Shiraz  is  made. 
Very  fine  grapes  were  in  old 
times,  as  at  present,  produced 
on  mount  Lebanon,  and  Hel- 
bon,  or  Aleppo.  Travellers 
agree  in  relating  that  Pales- 
tine, even  in  its  present  state 
of  subjugation  to  the  Mussul- 
mans, who  are  forbidden  to 
use  wine,  produces  clusters  of 
twelve  pounds  weight  each, 
the  single  grapes  of  which  are 
as  large  as  plums.  They  tell 
us  that  the  clusters  of  Judea,  a 
few  miles  westward  from  Jeru- 
salem, are  larger  than  any  in 
Europe;  and  that  they  liave 
often  seen  them  of  such  size 
that  it  was  impossible  for  a 
single  man  to  cany  one  of 
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them  uninjured  for  any  dis- 
tance. It  IS  pleasing  to  find 
this  corroboratfon  of  the  scrip, 
tural  account.  (Num.  xiii.  23. 
See  EsHCOL.)  Brocard  informs 
us  in  his  travels,  that  the  best 
vines  grow  in  the  environs  ot 
Bethlehem,  in  the  vale  of  Re- 
phaim,  (between  Bethlehem 
and  Jerusalem,)  and  In  the 
vale  of  Eshcol. 

The  grapes  of  the  Holy  Land, 
with  the  exception  of  the  So- 
rek, above  mentioned,  are 
mostly  red  or  black.  Hence  the 
juice  is  called  tfu  blood  qfthe 
grape;  translated,  in  our  ver- 
sion, red  itine.   (Isa.  xxvii.  2.) 

The  vines  of  the  east  attain 
a  very  great  size,  reaching  the 
tops  of  the  highest  trees,  and 
are  sometimes  much  thicker 
in  the  trunk  than  a  man's 
body.  (SeeWiNEjWiNE-PBBSs, 
Vines,  ViNEYARns.) 

The  Jews  were  expressly  re- 
quired by  their  law  not  to 
gather  ine  grapes  until  the 
vine  was  three  years  old,  (Lev. 
xix.  23,)  and  to  leave  some  on 
the  vines  and  on  the  ground, 
(Lev.  xix.  10;)  and  it  was  the 
privilege  of  the  poor  and  de- 
pendent to  gather  these  for 
their  own  use,  provided  they 
were  eaten  on  the  grounc. 
They  were  not  allowed  to  take 
any  away.  (Deut.  xxiii.  24; 
XXI V.  21 .)  The  crapes  thus  left 
were  called  the  gleamnga: 
and,  as  they  hung,  here  and 
there  one,  on  the  vines,  or 
scattered  on  the  ground,  they 
were  strikingly  emblematicu 
of  Uie  depopulation  of  a  city  or 
country.  (Isa.  xvii.  6;  xxiv.  13. 
Jer.  vi.9;  xlix.  9.  Obad.5.) 

The  proverb  to  which  refer* 
ence  is  made  in  Jer.  xxxi.  29t 
is  explained  in  the  whole  of 
Ezek.  xviil.  The  Jews  com- 
plained that  they  suffered  be- 
cause of  the  iniquity  of  their 
fathers.  The  prophet  shows 
them  their  error  and  delusion, 
and  triumphantly  vindicates 
the  divine  proceedings. 
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between  fiuch  herbs  as  are  used 
by  man,  as  grain  and  vegeta- 
bles, and  such  as  are  used 
chiefly  by  cattle.  (Ps.  civ.  14.) 
The  quick  growth  and  ten- 
derness of  this  species  of  vege- 
tation furnish  several  of  the 
most  striking  illustrations  of 
the  Scriptures.  (Fs.  xc.  5^6: 
xcii.7;  ciii.  15, 16.  Isa.  A  6 
--8:  li.  12.  James  i.  10.   1  Fet. 

The  passage  in  Prov.  zxvii; 
26,  would  be  more  accurately 
rendered  thus:  "Thegrass(^y) 
appeareth,  and  the  green  herb 
iimder  graaa)  showeth  itself, 
and  the  plants  {herbs)  of  the 
mountains  are  gathered.''  So 
in  Isa.  XV.  6:  "  The  grass  {hay) 
withereth,  the  green  herb 
(graaa)  faileth,  there  is  no 
green  thing.'' 

Nothing  can  exceed  in  beau- 
ty and  appropriateness  the 
gradation  of  images  employed 
by  the  prophet,  2  Kings  xix.  26; 
the  weakness  and  tenderness 
of  the  first  shoots  of  any  green 
herb;  the  frailty  of  the  few 
spires  of  grass  that  sometimes 
sprins  up  in  the  vegetable 
rooula  or  shallow  earth  upon 
the  housetop,  or  the  withered 
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and  wilted  blade  of  corn,  blast- 
ed before  it  rises  into  a  stalk. 

The  dry  stalks  of  herbs  were 
often  used,  as  faggots  are  now, 
for  the  purpose  of  heating 
ovens.  (Matt.  vi.  30 ;  xiii.  3a 
Luke  xii.  28.) 

GRASSHOPPER.  (Eccl.xii. 
5.)  An  insect  of  the  locust  spe* 
cies,  often  mentioned  in  the 
sacred  writings.  The  word  ren- 
dered grasshopper  in  the  above 
citedpassage  is  rendered  locu^ 
in  2  Chron.  vii.  la 

The  grasshopper  was  al- 
lowable food  under  the  Jewish 
law.  (Lev.  xi.  22.)  Their  timi- 
dity isproverbial.  (Jobxxxix. 
20.)  Thev  are  often  found  in 
great  multitudes,  (hence  the 
figurative  language,  Judg.vl.& 
and  vii.  12.  Jer.  xlvi.  2^  and 
prove  destructive  to  vegetation, 
especially  in  its  early  stages. 
(AmoeviLl.) 

The  allusion  in  Nah.  iii.  16 
—17,  is  to  a  common  habit  of 
this  insect.  When  benumbed 
with  the  cold,  they  assemble 
in  vast  numbers  upon  the 
hedges  or  other  shrubbery; 
and  such  is  their  multitude, 
that  the  places  they  occupy 
are  darkened,  and  resemble 
the  encampinig  ground  of  a 
gy^-. * ..^ 
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GRAVE.  (SeeBuBL4L,EH- 

GRAVE,  HSLL.) 

GREAT  SEA  (Num.  xxxlv. 
6)  is  the  same  with  the  Medi- 
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timiMan,  and  constitutes  that 
Uige  mass  of  waters  between 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,which 
leeeives  its  name  (rnidland) 
fiom  its  position,  and  tias  its 
only  communication  with  the 
ocean  by  the  straits  of  Gibral- 
tar. It  is  also  called  the  utmost 
aeOi  (Joel  ii.  20,)  the  hinder  aea, 
(Tiech.  xiv.  8,)  and  was  the 
western  boundary  of  the  pro- 
mised land. 
GREAVES.  (See  Armour.) 
GREECE,  (^ech.  \x.  13,)  or 
GRECIA,  (Dan.viii.Sl,)  was 
known  to  Uie  Hebrews  by  the 
nameof  JhroTi.  (Isa.  Ixvi.  19. 
Ezek.  zxvii.  13.  Id.)  As  used  in 
the  New  Testament,  it  more 
generally  comprehends  Greece 
proper,  Ionia,  and  Asia  Minor. 
in  the  time  of  Alexander,  the 
Greeks  were  masters  of  Egypt. 
Syria,  and  the  countries  and 
provinces  l)eyond  the  Eu- 
l^irates,  and  hence  the  name 
Greek  became  somewhat  in- 
definite, and  was  applied  by 
the  Jews  to  all  CJentiles  who 
were  subject  to  Grecian  power. 
Indeed,  as  some  hold,  the  word 
Qreek  was  to  the  Jews  ano- 
nymous with  OerUilet  (IViarii 
vfi.  26;)  that  the  world  was  di- 
vided by  them  between  Jews 
and  (Greeks.  All  that  were  not 
Jews  were  Greeks.  (Acts  xx. 
21.  Rom.  i.  16.  1  Cor.  i.  22. 24.) 
The  New  Testament  was  writ- 
ten originally  (with  the  excep- 
tion, perhaps,  of  Matthew)  in 
Greek.  The  invasion  and  con- 
quest of  the  eastern  nations  bv 
Alexander  the  Ghreat,  which 
took  place  about  three  centu- 
ries before  the  Christian  era, 
led  to  a  general  use  of  the 
Ch^ek  language.  And  it  is  pro- 
bable that  a  book  designed  for 
the  world,  as  it  then  was,  and 
wa  likely  to  be.  would  find 
more  readers  in  that  language 
than  in  any  other.  The  pre- 
vailing language  of  our  Saviour 
and  his  apostles,  and  probably 
of  the  people  of  Judea,  was 
Syriac,  though  the  commercial 
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intercourse  of  the  Jews  made 
them  familiar  with  the  Greek ; 
and  a  version  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament in  the  Syriac  language 
was  extant,  as  is  generally  be- 
lieved, during  the  apostolic 
age,  which  all  admit  to  have 
been  made  as  early  as  the  se- 
cond century.  When  Greeks 
are  opposed  to  barbarians,  as 
in  Rom.  i.  14,  the  former  tenn 
implies  the  learned,  and  the 
latter  the  illiterate  class,  or 
such  as  do  not  speak  the  lan- 
guage of  the  country  where 
tney  reside.  (See  Barbarian.) 

(JREyHOUND.  (Prov.xxx. 
31.)  The  motion  of  the  animal 
known  in  modern  times  by 
this  name,  is  both  graceful  and 
fleet.  It  is  by  many  supposed 
that  the  original  word  refers  to 
some  entirely  different  animal; 
but  there  appears  to  be  no  satis- 
factory reason  for  the  opinion. 

GRIND.  (Job  xxxi.  10.)  This 
expression  here  denotes  not 
only  the  lowest  menial  service, 
but  also  that  the  person  of  the 
patriarch's  wife  may  be  at  the 
disposal  of  another,  as  female 
slaves  in  the  east  are  at  the 
present  day.  (See  Mills.) 

GRINDERS.  (Eccl.xii.a) 
The  grinders  ceasing  becatue 
they  are  few.  in  Solomon's 
allegorical  exhibition  of  the 
decline  of  life,  is  supposed  to 
represent  the  loss  of  the  teeth, 
or  their  failure  to  perform  their 
office  in  masticating  or  grind, 
ing  one's  food. 

GRIZZLED.  (Gen.  xxxi.  10. 
Zech.vi.3.6.)  Black  and  white 
intermingled  in  small  spots. 

GROVE.  (Judg.  iii.  7.)  The 
idolairous  heathen  worshipped 
their  gods  on  the  tops  of  mils 
and  mountains,  and  in  groves 
of  trees.  (Deut.xii.2,3.  Hos. 
IV.  13.)  The  use  of  groves  as 
places  for  religious  worship 
seems  to  have  been  very  early, 
(Gen.  xxi.  33 ;)  and  the  selec- 
tion of  such  places  originated 
probably  eitlier  in  a  desire  to 
make  the  service  more  agree- 
285 
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tble  to  the  worshipftere,  or 
nuHre  inviting  to  the  eods ;  or 
because  itie  gloom  of  tne  forest 
is  calculated  to  excite  awe; 
or  because  the  concealment  of 
these  odious  rites  and  impuri- 
ties WQS  more  effectual ;  or  pro- 
bably because  it  was  supposed 
that  the  spirits  of  the  departed 
often  hovered  over  the  place 
where  their  bodies  are  buried ; 
and,  as  it  was  very  common  to 
bury  under  trees,  ((Jen.  xxxv.  8. 
ISam.  zxxi.  13,)  the  erection 
of  altars  or  places  of  devotion 
to  their  spirits,  or  to  other  spl- 
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rits,  good  or  evil,  in  or  near 
such  trees,  was  very  natural. 
Hence  it  became  common  to 
plant  groves  (Dent.  xvi.  21) 
with  a  view  to  idolatrous 
worship;  and  as  these  were 
constantly  furnished  with  the 
images  of  the  eods,  the  terms 
grove  and  idol  h&zame  con- 
vertible. (2  Kin^  zxiii.  6.) 
GUARD  CUA]MffiER.(l  Kings 
ziv.  28.)  The  apartment  occu- 
pied by  the  king's  guard. 
GUEI^T.  (See  Feast.) 
6UEST-CHAMBEK.  (See 
Chamber.) 
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HABAEKUK.  One  of  the 
twelve  minor  prophets,  of 
whose  birth  we  know  neither 
the  time  nor  place.  He  lived 
in  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim,  and 
was  of  course  contemporary 
with  Jeremiah :  and  it  is  gene- 
rally supposed  He  remained  in 
Judea,  and  died  there. 

Pbofhboy  of,  is  the  thirty, 
fifth  in  the  order  of  the  books 
of  the  Old  Testament.  It  was 
littered  aboutsix  hundred  years 
before  Christ,  and  relates  chief- 
ly to  the  invasion  of  Judea  by 
the  Chaldeans,  the  overthrow 
of  the  Babylonish  empire,  and 
the  final  deliverance  of  God's 
faithful  people.  Some  passages 
of  this  prophecy  are  not  sur- 
passed in  sublimity  and  sim- 
plicity of  style,  nor  In  the 
strength  and  fervour  of  piety 
which  they  express. 

The  dedication  with  which 
the  prophecy  closes  has  refer- 
ence protMibly  to  the  ode  or 
prayer  which  constitutes  the 
third  chapter.  The  word  ne- 
ginoth  (fitringed  instruments) 
signifies  an  instrument  which 
was  played  by  friction  or  pul- 
sation, (as  violins,  harps,  &c.,) 
In  contradistinction  from  wind 
instruments;  and  the  compo- 
■ition  was  directed,  as  several 
of  the  psalms  are,  (PB.  iv.  vi. 
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liv.  Ixi.  Ixvii.  Ixxvi.  title;)  to 
the  leader  of  some  particular 
department   of    the    temj^e 
music. 
HABERGEON.     (See   Ab. 

MOUR.) 

HABOR.  (2Kinraxvii.60 
'  A  cit^  or  country  of  Media,  on 
the  nverOozan,  and  one  of  the 
places  to  which  Tiglath-File- 
ser  first  transported  a  part,  and 
Salmanezer,  afterwards,  the 
whole  of  the  ten  tribes  of  Israel. 
Habor,  or  Chabor,  is  thou^t 
by  some  to  be  the  mountain- 
ous region  called  Chabonui 
by  Ptolemy.  But  others,  with 
greater  precision,  fix  upon  the 
modern  town  of  Abhar,  near 
the  river  Kizzil  Ozan,  or  Oo- 
zan,  as  the  more  probable  site 
of  ancient  Habor. 

HACHILAH,HiLL  07.(lSam. 
xxiii.  19.)  A  stronghold  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  wil- 
derness of  Judea,  where  David 
concealed  himself  fiom  his 
persecutors. 

HADAD.  (1  Kings  xi.  14.) '  A 
descendant  of  the  roval  family 
of  Edom.  When  David  con- 
quered that  country,  &  Sam. 
viii.  14,)  and  cut  off  its  male 
population,  certain  of  the 
king's  household  escaped  the 
general  massacre,  and  fled, 
taking  with  them  Hadadi  then 
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dezer's  army  prisoners,  be- 
sides chariots  of  war.  On 
anoUier  occasion,  when  Hada- 
dezer  had  formed  an  alliance 
with  a  neighbouring  province, 
David  again  defeated  him, and 
took  twenty-two  thousand  of 
his  army  prisoners.  Among 
the  spoils  were  gold  shields, 
and  a  great  quantity  of  brass 
or  copper. 

Some  years  afterwards,  Ha- 
dadeser  and  three  other  Syrian 
princes  formed  an  alliance  to 
assist  the  Ammonites  against 
David;  but  the  whole  Syrian 
army  was  defeated  on  the  east 
ank  of  the  Jordan,  by  the 
sraelites,  under  the  command 
</  Joab.  Between  forty  and 
fifty  thousand  of  the  enemv 
were  killed,  including  their 
ivincipal  general;  and  tliey 
thenceforth  became  tributary 
to  David.    (1  Chron.  xiz.) 

HADAD.RIMMON.  (Zech. 
xii.  11.)    From  comparing  this 

riage  with  2  Chron.  zxxv. 
25,  xye  infer  that  Hadad- 
rimmon  wiS  a  city  or  village 
ia  the  valley  of  Megiddo;  and 
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that  inch  was  the  lamentatka 
of  the  people  for  Josiah,  that 
the  expression  used  by  the 
prophet  had  become  proverbi- 
al, to  denote  general  coaster- 
nation  and  mourning. 
HADASSAH.    (See  Em 

THBR.) 

HADRACH,  LAND  OP.  (Zech. 
ix.  1.)  A  district  in  the  vicinity 
of  Damascus. 

HAGAR.  ((JenTxvi.  1.)  An 
Egyptian  woman  who  lived  in 
the  family  of  Abraham  as  a 
servant  or  bond-woman.  Sarah 
being  childless,  she  proposed 
to  Abraham  that  he  should  re- 
ceive Hagar  as  his  wife:  and 
when  Hagar  found  herself 
about  to  receive  the  blessing 
which  was  denied  to  her  m\£- 
tress,  she  was  very  much 
elated,  and  treated  Sarah  di»> 
dainfully.  Provoked  br  this 
conduct  in  her  handmaid, 
Sarah  used  her  with  great 
severity ;  so  that  she  was  com- 
pelled to  flee  from  the  house. 
She  made  her  way  towards 
Egypt,  her  native  countnr,  as 
far  as  the  wilderness  of  Shur, 
and  while  resting  herself  near 
a  fountain  by  the  wayside,  she 
was  informed  by  an  angel  that 
the  child  which  she  was  to 
have  should  be  a  son,  and  his 
name  should  be  Ishmael ;  that 
he  should  be  a  wild  man,  that 
he  should  be  hostile  te  every 
body  and  every  body  hostile  to 
him,  and  vet  that  he  should 
dwell  in  the  presence  of  his 
brethren,  and  that  his  posterity 
should  be  innumerable.  The 
angel  at  the  same  time  direct* 
ed  her  to  return  home,  and 
submit  herself  to  her  mistress. 
This  extraordinary  interview 
happened  at  a  watering  place 
soutn  of  Judea;  which  was 
hence  called  Beerlahai-rol. 
(meaning  the  well  cfhitn  that 
Uveth  and  seeth  me.) 

When  Ishmael  was  four 
years  old,  God  re-assured  Abra- 
ham that  the  divine  blessinv 
should  rest  on  the  lad,  ana 
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tfiallie  should  be  the  founder 
ofm  great  nation. 

In  process  of  time  Isaac  was 
borut  Ishmael  being  then  four- 
teen  years  of  age.  At  the  age 
of  two  or  three  years,  the  child 
was  weaned,  and  Abraham  ce- 
lebrated the  event  by  a  great 
feast,  (which  is  still  the  custom 
in  Persia  when  a  male  child  is 
weaned,)  and  on  that  occasion 
Sarah  saw  Ishmael  mocking 
or  making  sport  of  her  child, 
Md  perhaps  ill  treating  him. 
»ie  immediately  requested 
Alnraham  to  k>anish  Ishmael 
and  his  mother  from  their 
kome.  Al^aham,  who  seems 
to  have  been  a  stranger  to  the 
proud  and  revengeful  feelings 
ci  his  wife,  ¥ras  grieved  at  her 
request;  but,  being  divinely 
admonished  to  comply,  he  rose 


and  her  child  away.  She  found 
h«r  way  to  the  wilderness  of 
Beeraheba;  but  her  supply  of 
water  was  exhausted,  and  she 
saw  nothing  before  her  and 
her  orphan  bov  but  famine  and 
death.  The  lad,  fatigued  and 
bangry,  lay  down  under  a 
^rub,  and  his  mother  with- 
dbrew  nom  him  a  little  way,and 
lifted  up  her  voice  and  wept. 
The  cries  of  the  lad  also,  in 
this  hour  of  his  suffering  and 
distress,  came  up  bef<H'e  God. 
A  fountain  of  water  was  dis- 
closed to  Hagar,  at  which  she 
supplied  her  wants  and  those 
€(  her  son,  and  there  also  re- 
ceived from  God  a  promise  that 
he  would  make  of  Ishmael  a 
great  nation. 

The  lad  grew  up  in  the  wil- 
derness, became  an  archer, 
and  married  an  Egyptian  wo- 
man. (See  Abraham,  Ish- 
mael.) 

HAGARENES.  (Ps.  Ixxxili. 
6,)  or  HAGARITES,  (I  Chron. 
▼.  10. 20,)  are  the  descendants 
of  Uagar,  and  are  of  course  the 
same  w'th  the  Ishmaelites  or 
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Arabians.  They  are  sometimet 
joined  with  the  Moabites,  ai 
m  the  first  passage  above  cited. 

HACJGAI.  HagffaiwasaHe- 
brew  prophet,  and  supposed  Vt 
have  been  born  durmg  the 
captivity,  and  to  have  returned 
with  Zerubbabel.    (Hag.  ii.  2.) 

Prophecy  op,  is  the  thirty- 
seventh  in  the  order  of  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament. 
It  was  uttered  five  hundred 
and  twenty  years  before  Christ, 
and  of  course  after  the  return 
of  the  Jews  to  their  own  land. 
It  is  principally  composed  of 
keen  reproof,  and  of  affecting 
exhortations  respecting  the 
building  of  the  second  temple, 
which  they  had  abandoned  for 
fourteen  or  fifteen  years,  be- 
cause of  the  opposition  and 
intrigue  of  their  enemies ;  and 
it  also  contains  predictions  of 
Christ  and  the  universal  esta- 
blishment of  his  kingdom. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  glory 
of  the  temple,  which  is  pre- 
dicted with  great  clearness, 
(Hag.  ii.  7—9,)  was  to  be  occa- 
sioned by  the  coming  of  Christ; 
and,  though  Herod  made  im< 
portant  alterations  in  it,  still 
the  temple  of  Zoubbabel  was 
alwavs  regarded  as  the  second 
temple,  and  Christ,  the  desire 
of  all  nations,  did  appear  and 
teach  in  it.  It  is  known,  nxwe- 
over,  that  the  Jews  expected 
the  true  Messiah  would  ap- 
pear in  this  temple,  even  until 
It  was  destroyed  by  Vespasian: 
and,  to  make  their  rejection 
of  Jesus  Christ  consistent,  they 
forced  themselves  to  believe 
that  a  third  temple  is  to  be 
erected,  of  which  their  expect- 
ed deliverer  Ik  to  be  the  glory. 

HAIL.  1.  (Luke  1280  This 
word  was  used  by  wav  of  salu- 
tation, and  imported  a  wish 
for  the  health  and  universal 
prosperity  of  the  individual 
addressed. 

2.  (Rev.  vlii.  7.)  A  storm 
of  hailstones  was  one  of  the 
plagues  of  Egypt,  and  is  de- 
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IzzTili.  47;  cv.  32,  33.  It  was 
Maplored  for  the  destructioa 
of  Josnua'8  enemiefl.  (Josh.  x. 
U.)  Hence  it  is  figuratively 
med  to  represent  terrible  judg- 
ments. (Isa.  zzviii.  2.  &ev. 
ivi.  21.) 

HAIR.  (Num.  vi.5.)  The 
Hebrews  were  accustomed  to 
cut  the  hair  very  much  as  we 
do,  except  that  they  used  a 
razor  or  knife,  and  not  scissors, 
(Jaeu  vii.  20.  Ezek.  v.  1 ;)  and 
excepting  also  in  the  case  of  a 
vow  or  religious  obligation  to 
let  it  grow,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Nazarites.  (Judg.  xiiL  5. 
See  NAZARITB&)  The  precept 
(Ezek.  xliv.  20)  requires  an 
avoidance  of  extremes ;  so  that 
the  Israelites  should  neither 
raemble  the  priests  of  the  hear 
then  cods,  who  shaved  their 
hair  close,  nor  yet  the  Naza- 
rites,  who  did  not  cut  the  hair 
at  all.  It  was  prohibited  (Lev. 
zix.  27)  to  round  the  comers 
of  the  head;  that  is,  as  it  is 
generally  understood,  to  shave 
off  the  hair  about  the  temples. 
The  hair  (especiallv  black  or 
dark  hair)  was  doubtless  con- 
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■idered  an  oraament,  and  K 
was  anointed  with  aromatic 
oil,  particularly  on  festivals 
and  other  joyous  occasions, 
(Ps.  xxiii.  6 :  xcii.  10.  Eccl.  ix. 
8.)  and  perhaps  daily,  (Ruth 
ill.  3 ;)  and  decorateji  with  tew- 
els  and  iM«ciaus  stones.  (ITim. 
ii.9.  lPet.iii.3.)  Some  eastern 
travellers  of  modern  dajrs  tell 
us,  that  for  men  to  wear  long . 
hair  is  regarded  as  effeminate,  ^ 
and  even  infamous.  (1  Cor.  xL 
14.    See  Baldnxss.) 

The  hair  is  spoken  of  by  the 
apostle  as  a  natural  veil  or  co* 
vering  to  women,  which  it  is  a 
shame  to  put  off.  (1  Cor.  xL 
16.)  It  was  plaited  or  braided, 
as  is  the  custom  at  this  day 
among  the  Asiatic  women.  In 
India  the  hair  is  never  cut  off 
bjf  the  women,  except  as  a 
sign  of  widowhood. 

The  practice  of  shaving  tto 
head,in  token  of  great  afflicthm 
and  humiliation  for  sin.  was 
common  among  the  Heorewv 
even  as  early  as  Job's  day. 
(Job  i.  20.)  So  that  the  ezhon* 
tation  to  cut  off  the  hair  te 
equivalent  to  an  exhortation 
to   begin   a  course  of  de^ 
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aoarning  and  foiTOw.  (Jer. 
Til.  29.) 

Two  of  the  eastern  modes 
of  dressing  the  hair  appear  in 
the  foregoing  cuts;  the  one 
being  plaited,  and  the  other 
han^ng  ioosely  upon  the  necic. 

A  change' in  the  colour  of  the 
hair  was  one  of  the  earliest  in- 
dications of  the  leprosy ;  and 
hence  the  removal  of  tlie  hair, 
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then  scattered  throughout  the 
Persian  dominions.  He  suc- 
ceeded, by  falsehood  and  in- 
trigue, in  obtaining  a  decree 
for  this  cruel  purpose ;  but  the 
queen,  Uirough  the  influence 
of  Mordecai,  was  prompted  to 
interpose  for  their  aeliverance|| 
which  she  accomplished ;  and 
Haman  ended  his  career  on 
the  very  gibbet  which  he  had 
caused  to  be  prepared  for  the 
execution  of  Mordecai.  (See 
Hammed ATHA.  For  an  inte- 
resting history  of  Haman's  life 
and  cnaracter,  with  illustra- 
tive engravings,  reflections, 
kc.j  see  Hadassah,  by  the 
Am.  S.  S.  Union.) 

HAMATH,  (Num.  xiii.  21^ 
(called  Hamath  the  OreaL 
Amos  vi.  2,)  was  a  province  oi 
Syria,  having  a  capital  city  of 
the  same  name  on  the  OronteM. 
It  was  originally  the  residence 
of  Canaanites,  (Gen.  z.  180 
and  is  frequently  mentioned 
as  tlic  extreme  limit  of  the 
Holy  Land  towards  the  north. 
(NuoL  xxxiv.  8.  Judg.  iii.  3.) 
Toi  was  its  king  in  the  days  of 
David,  (2  Sam.  viii.  9,)  but  in 
Hezeliiah's  reign  (b.  c.  753)  it 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Assy- 
rians. (2King8xvii.24;  zviii. 
34.  Isa.  X.  9.)  It  was  called 
Epiphania  for  some  time,  but 
has  long  since  resumed,  and 
now  retains,  iis  ancient  name. 
It  was  the  residence  of  the  ce- 
lebrated Abulfeda,  an  Arabian 
Crince  and  geosrapher.  It  is 
uilt  on  both  sides  of  the  river, 
and  contains  a  population  of 
about  30,000.  The  principal 
trade  of  Hamath  is  with  the 
Aral:)s,  who  buy  here  their  tent 
furniture  and  rlothes.  The 
government  of  Hamath  com* 
prises  aix>ut  one  aundred  and 
twenty  inhabited  villages,  and 
seventy  or  eiglity  which  nays 
been  abandoned.  The  western 
part  of  its  territory  is  the  gra^ 
nary  of  norttiern  Syria ;  though 
the  iiarvest  never  jnelds  more 
than  ten  for  one,  chiefly  lo 
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.  eoBMqaeDce  of  the  immsiwe 
niunbers  of  mice,  which  some- 
times wholly  desiroj  the  crops. 

By  the  phrase,  the  entering 
in  ^  Hamatht  (Judg.  iii.  3. 
SEingsxiv.  25,)  is  meant  the 
narrow  pass  leadin^g  from  the 
land  of  Canaan  into  Svria, 
which  constitutes  the  northern 
boundary  of  Palestine.  It  is 
wpposed  to  be  the  same  with 
Bmnmath-doTi  (Josh.  zxi.  32 ;) 
and  some  have  supposed  they 
are  both  the  same  with  T\be- 
riaa. 

HAMMEDATHA.  (Esth.  iii. 
1.)     Haman's  father.     He  is 
called  the  Agagite :  and  Joee- 
phus  says  he  was  a  descendant 
nom  Ainalelc,  and  probably  of 
the  family  or  stoclc  of  Agag.  | 
If  Asag  was  the  common  name  i 
of  their  kings,  it  is  not  im-  i 
probable  that  an  Amaleliite  I 
would  be  called  an  Agagite, 
as  one  of  the  people  of  A?ag. 

HAMOR.    (See  Dinah.) 

HANANIAH.     (See  Abed- 

MBQO.) 

HANDS,    LA  VINO    ON    OP. 

(Heb.  vi.2.)  Both  the  hands 
of  the  higii-priest  were  laid  on 
the  head  of  the  scape-goat 
when  the  sins  of  the  people 
were  publicly  confessed.  It 
was  also  a  ceremony  by  which 
persons  were  inducted  into 
sacred  office,  or  were  made  the 
recipientsof  divine  gifts.(Num, 
viil.  10;  xxvii.  18.  Acts  vi.  6; 
viii.  14—19;  xiii.  3;  xlx.  1— 
6.  1  Tim.  iv.  14.)  The  various 
figurative  uses  of  the  word 
Aanti,  by  the  sacred  writers, 
are  too  obvious  to  require  ex- 
planation. 

HANDBREADTH.  (See 
Mbasures.) 

HANDKERCHIEF.  (See 
Clothes.) 

HANDSTAVES.  (Ezek. 
zxxix.  9.)     These  were  wea- 

Kns  of  war,  resembling  iave- 
is.  They  were  cast  witn  the 
hand. 

HANES.  (Isa.xxx.4.)  Sap- 
posed  to  be  a  royal  city  south 
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I  of  Memphis,  upon  an  island  of 
;  the  Nile,  a  few  reroaiiM  of 

which  are  still  to  be  seen. 
I     HANG.      (Deuu  xxi.  22.) 

Hanging  on  a  tree  or  gibbet 
,  seems  to  have  been  a  mark  of 
I  infamy,  inflicted  on  the  dead 
I  bodies    of    criminals,    rather 

than  a  punishment,  as  modem 
I  nations  employ  it.  It  implies 
I  that  the  offender  is  accuraedof 
'  God,  and  an  abomination  in  his 

sighu  (Deut.  xxi.  23.)  Yet  such 

a   curse,  deserved  by  us  as 
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are  informed  that  David  had 
received  tokens  of  kindness 
from  Nahash,  the  father  and 
predecessor  of  Hanun.  Alter 
the  death  of  Naha.sh,  David 
sent  messengers  to  Hanun  to 
comfort  him,  and  to  express 
i  his  respect  for  the  memory  of 
'  the  deceased  king.  But  Hanun 
,  thouL'ht,  or  pretended  to  think, 
:  that  David  sent  them  as  spies ; 
'  so  he  took  them  and  shaved  off 
I  one  half  their  beards,  and  cut 
i  off  their  garments  in  the  mid* 
die,  and  in  this  condition  sent 
them  home.  David  'heard  of 
their  situation,  and  sent  to 
meet  them,  with  directions  to 
stay  at  Jericho  until  their 
beards  were  grown.  This  un- 
generous conduct  of  Hanun 
was  the  occasion  of  a  long 
war,  in  which  multitudes  of 
the  Ammonites  and  their  al- 
lies, Syrians  and  others,  were 
slain. 

HARAN.  1.  A  PERSON.  (Gen. 
xi.  26.)  The  brother  of  Abra- 
ham and  the  father  of  Lot. 

2.    A  PLACE.    (Gen.  xi.  31.) 

Situated  in  the  north-east  of 

Mesopotamia,  and  between  the 

Euphrates   and   the   Chebar 
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wliere  Terah  died,  and  was 
ourfed,  (Acts  vii.4:)  in  which 
paBsage  it  is  called  Charran. 
It  was  also  the  residence  of 
Laban,  Rebecca's  brother. 
(Gen.  xxYii.  43;  xxvili.  10.)  It 
had  commercial  intercourse 
with  Tyre,  (Ezek.  xxvii.  23,) 
and  was  subdued  by  the  Assy- 
rian army.  (2  Kings  xix.  12. 
Isa.  xxxvii.  12.)  It  is  still 
known  by  its  ancient  name, 
and  is  inhabited  principally 
by  wandering  Arabs. 

HARE.  (Deut.xiv.7.)  The 
hare,  known  in  this  country  as 
the  rabbit,  is  also  a  common 
animal  in  Syria,  and  was  de- 
clared unclean  by  the  Jewish 
law,  (Lev.  xi.  &)  because  it  di- 
vides not  the  hool  though  it 
chews  the  cud.  This  last  is 
probably  the  fact  respecting 
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In  this  passage  and  some  others 
the  word  denotes  orntour.  It 
might  be  supposed  that'  the 
convenience  of  modem  trav- 
elling, known  as  harness,  was 
of  very  rude  constructton  io 
the  time  of  Solomon;  but  H 
seems  from  the  following  cnt, 


copied  from  an  Egyptian  tomb, 
wpposed  to  be  upwards  of 
SOOO  years  old,  that  m  general 
construction  and  use  very  little 
change  has  been  made.  The 
phrase  made  readu  hia  chariot 
(Ex.  xiv.  6)  literally  means,  in 
modem  phraseology,  tackled, 
or  put  tOjftis  horaet. 

That  bridles  with  bits  were 
very  early  known  as  part  of 
the  harness  of  a  horse  is  obvi- 
ous from  Isa.  xxxvii.  29,  and 
James  iii.a  The  word  Aames«- 
9d  (Ex.  xiiLlS,)  probably  means 


furnished,  arranged,  and  go¥- 
emed  according  to  the  esta- 
blished usages  and  cusUnaa 
of  caravans  or  travelling  com* 
panics. 

HAROD.  w^LL  OF.  (Jodg. 
vii.  1.)  A  fountain  or  watering 
place  in  Jezreel,  near  the  firat 
of  mount  Oilboa.  (I'Sam.  xxix. 
1,)  and  probably  the  native 
village  of  tvro  of  David's  va> 
liant  men.  _(2Sam.  zxiii.86.) 

HAROSHETH.  (Judg.iv.2. 
iai6.)  The  city  of  Sisera,  the 
captain  of  Jabm's  host,  who 
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was  defeated  by  Deborah  and 
Barak.  It  waa  in  Naphtali, 
afterwards  Galilee  of  the  Gen- 
tiles, not  far  from  Hazor. 

HARP.  (Gen.  iv.  21.)  A 
onisical  instrument,  invented 
by  Jubal,  and  used  by  tlie  Jews 
when  mirth  and  joy  were  ex- 
pressed. (Gen.  xxzi.  27.  Ps. 
ixxxi.  2;  cxxxvii.  1,  2.  Isa. 
xxiv.  8.)  David  was  particu- 
larly skilful  in  the  use  of  it. 
(1  Sam.  2 vi.  16. 23.  See  Psal- 
TBBT.)  The  simplest  form  of 
the  harp  or  lyre  is  given  in  the 
following  cut;   the  bones  of 
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animals  forming  the  two  sides 
and  the  upper  connecting 
oiece,  and  a  tortoise  shell  be- 
ing used  for  the  foot. 

Another  harp  (perhaps  the 
same  with  the  psaltery  and 
tnatrument  ivith  ten  strings^ 
Ps.  xcii.  3)  was  made  in  the 
form  of  the  human  ear,  and  is 
represented  in  the  following 
cirt,  which  is  copied  from  a 
tomb  at  Thebes.  It  closely 
resembles,  in  every  respect, 
the  Burmese  harp  of  the  pre- 
sent day. 

The  strings  of  the  ancient 
harp  were  stretched  over  an 
oval  Bounding  bt»ard,  and  play- 
ed with  a  key.  Sometimes  it 
had  only  eight  strinss,  and,  as 
scMne  suppose,  was  then  called 
tihemmith.  (1  Chron.  xv.  21.) 
Ps.  vi.  xii.  tUle.)  It  was  light 
and  portable,  or  it  could  not  bs 
25* 


used,  as  it  doubtless  often  wai) 
in  the  act  of  dancing.  (Ex.  rv. 
20.  1  Sam.  xviii.  6.)  The  in. 
strument  used  by  David  was 
more  properly  a  lyre,  and 
might  have  been  played  with 
the  hand  or  with  a  key.  (I  Sam. 
xvi.23.  See  Musical  In8Tbv> 

MBMTS.) 

HARROW.  (1  Chron.  XX.  a) 
Tiie  harrow  was  a  rude  imple^ 
ment  of  Jewish  husl3anury; 
l>eing,  as  is  generally  supposed} 
a  mere  {plauk  or  log  of  wood^ 
upon  which  stones  were  heap- 
ed and  the  labourer  sat,  and 
which  was  drawn  over  the 
ground  by  oxen,  to  break  in 
pieces  the  clods  and  level  the 
surface,  (Isa.  xxviii.  24, 25 ;)  or 
perhaps  one  or  more  branchea 
of  trees  might  be  used  in  the 
same  way.  We  know,  how- 
ever, that  an  implement  of  the 
kind  was  used  for  some  pur* 
poses,  which  was  wholly  at  in 
part  of  iron.    (2  Sam.  xii.  31.) 

HART.  (Ps.  xlii.  1.)  Deer 
is  a  general  name  of  a  class 
of  quadrupeds,  as  the  stag,  fal- 
low-deer, rein-deer,  elk,  Ilc^ 
but  the  animal  is  never  men- 
tioned by  this  generic  name  in 
the  Bible. 

The/a/Zoto-<ie«r  (1  Kings  iv. 
23)  was  a  clean  animal  by  the 
Levitical  law.    (Deut.  xiv.  6.) 
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It  is  supposed  to  have  resem- 
bled our  red  deer,  or  hart,  in 
size  and  colour:  whence  the 
the  name  oifailou),  (pale  red 
or  pale  yellow.)  Some  have 
supposed  the  buffalo  of  modern 
times  is  intended  in  the  above 
passages. 

The  hart  is  the  mah  ig, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  gi  ul 
and  beautiful  of  all  an  Is. 
It  was  clean  bv  the  Le  al 
la>wf (Deut.  xii.  15 ;  xiv.  £  ud 
the  grace  and  agility  its 
motions  are  alluded  to  d1. 
Song  ii.9.  lBa.xxxv.6.  a  he 
stag  lolls,  or  pants,  like  the 
dogy  and  is  soon  exhausted  by 


SAB 
huAger.  (Jer.  ziv.  6.  LaM.  1. 
6.) 

The  roti  or  roe-bucky  is  an 
other  name  for  the  hart ;  and 
its  swiftness  of  foot  and  ele* 
gant  form  are  often  alluded  to 
in  ihe  Bible.    (2  Sam.  ii.  la) 

The  roe  of  the  Scriptures  is 
ge  the 
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The  hind  is  the  female  stag. 
She  is  smaller  and  weaker 
than  her  mate,  the  hart,  and 
has  no  horns.  She  is  sure  and 
swift  of  foot,  and  leaps  fearless- 
ly among  the  rocks  and  pre- 
cipices. (2Sam.  xxii.34.  Ps. 
xviii.  33.  Hab.  iii.  19.)  The 
instinctive  affection  of  the 
Imrt  and  hind  are  alluc^  to^ 


Prov.  T.  18, 19,  and  Sol.  Soog 
ii.7:  iii.  5. 

The  figurative  predictioa  of 
Jacob,  respecting  Naphtalii 
(Gen.  xlix.21,)  would  be  more 
appropriately  rendered,  <Naph- 
uli  is  a  deer  roaming  at  la^ 
he  shooteth  forth  noble  ant 
lers.'  The  antlers  or  horns  in 
oicate  the  strength  and  health 
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(A  the  stag,  and  the  whole  roe- 
taphor  exnrefaes  the  increase 
of  the  trioe,  and  the  fertility 
of  their  portion  in  Judea.  The 
above  cut  repreaents  the  hart. 
5  Youth's  Frisnd,  by  Am, 


S.  S.  Union,  vol.  v.  Nos.  11  and 
12,  for  cuts  and  descriptive  ar- 
ticles.) I 
HARVEST.  (See  Seasons.) 
HATE,  (Gen.  xxiv.60,)  HA-  • 
TRED,  (Eccl.  ix.  1,)    HATE- ' 
FUL.  (Ps.  xxxvi.  2.)    To  haie 
is  to  abhor,  lo  abominate,  or  to  J 
regard  with  a  passion  co~— nr 
to  love.  (Jer.  xliv.  4.)         I's  < 
hatred  is  towards   all        ful  \ 
Uioughts  and  ways.     I         a  * 
feeling  of  which  all  ho       )e- 
ings  are  conscious  in  v       of 
sin,  and  is  wholly  until       he 
hatred  which  is  roentio        in 
the  Scripture  among  the       ks 
of  the  flesh.  (CJal.  v.  20       To 
hate  sometimes  means  u,  .^ve 
in  a  less  decree.    When  our 
Saviour  says  that  he  who  would 
fellow  him  must  hate  father 
and  mother,  he  means  that 
even    these    dearest   earthly 
friends  must  be  loved  in  a  sub- 
ordinate degree;  and  in  the 
same  sense  the  follower  of 
Christ  is  to  hate  his  own  life, 


or  be  willing  to  sacrifice  it  for 
the  love  and  service  of  the 
Redeemer.  A  careful  exami- 
nation of  the  passages  and  con- 
nexion in  which  these  words 
occur,  will  best  show  their  true 
force  and  meaning. 

HAVILAH,  LAND  OF.  (Gen. 
ii.  11;  where  the  sacred  his- 
torian uses  the  name  which 
was  afterwards  applied  to  this 
land,  and  which  was  probably 
derived  from  Havilah  Uie  son 
of  Gush,  (Gen.  x.  7,)  whose 
descendants  peopled  it.  It  is 
supposed  to  t>e  the  same  with 
Colchis,  between  the  Black 
Sea  and  the  Caspian.  Another 
country  of  this  name  lay  be- 
tween the  Euphrates  and  Ti- 
gris, towards  the  Persian  gulf, 
where  Chavelaei  (or  Chavilah) 
of  later  times  is  found.  One  of 
these  provinces  may  have  been 
settled  by  Havilah,  the  de- 
scendant of  Jolctan.  (Gen.  z. 
29.) 

A  third  Havilah  is  supposed 
to  be  intended  in  Gen.  xxv.18, 
though  that  passage  may  also 
describe  the  vast  region  last 
mentioned,  between  the  Per* 
sian  Gulf  on  the  east,  and  Shui 
by  the  Red  Sea  on  the  wesL 
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The  phrase  from  Bcmilah 
unto  Shurf  hi  Gen.  xxv.  18, 
and  1  Sam.  xv.  7,  and  many 
other  passages,  seems  to  be 
used  10  designate  the  opposite 
extremes  of  Arabia;  in  which 
sense,  Havilah  may  be  regard- 
ed as  the  eastern  border  of  the 
country  inhabited  by  the  Ish- 
maelitps  and  Amalekites. 

HAVOTH-JAIR.  (Num. 
zxxii.  41.)  The  general  name 
of  thirty  villages  in  the  land 
of  Gilead,  owned  by  the  thirty 
sons  of  Jair,  one  of  the  judges 
of  Israel.  vJudg.  x.  2— 4.) 

HAURAN,  (Ezek.  xlvii.  16. 
18,)  (in  the  (Jreek,  Auranitis.) 
A  district  of  country  east  of 
the  Jordan,  supposed  by  8i>me 
to  be  the  same  with  liurea, 
and  to  have  reached  from  a 
point  opDosite  the  sea  of  Tibe- 
rias, as  tar  north  as  Damascus. 
In  modern  times  its  limits 
have  been  extended  as  far 
south  as  Bozrah,  and  the  whole 
tract  is  represented  as  volcanic 
and  porous,with  here  and  there 
a  spot  of  vegetation  for  the 
Arab's  pasturage. 

HAWK.  (Jobxxxix.26.)  A 
fierce  and  rapacious  bird  of 
the  falcon  tribe,  unclean  by 
the  Levitical  law,  (Lev.  xi.  16. 
Deut.  xiv.  15,)  but  so  sacred 
among  the  Greeks  and  Egyp- 
tians, that  to  kill  one,  even 
unintentionally,  was  a  capital 
crime.  The  allusion,  in  the 
passage  first  cited,  is  to  God's 
providential  care  of  birds  of 
passage ;  provtdini^  them  with 
instinct  to  determine  the  tune 
and  course  of  their  flight,  to 
reach  a  warmer  climate.  (See 
Youth's  Friend,  vol.  vi.  No. 
10,  by  Am.  S.  S.  Union,  for  de- 
scription and  cut.) 

HAY  (Prov.  xxvii.  25.)  We 
are  not  to  suppose  that  this 
word,  as  used  in  the  Bible,  de- 
notes dried  grass,  as  it  does 
with  us.    The  management  of 

f:ras8  by  the  Hebrews,  as  food 
or  cattle,  was  entirely  differ- 
ent from  our's.    (t  was  cut 
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green,  as  it  was  wanted ;  and 
the  phrase  mottn  grast  (Fs. 
Ixxii.  6)  would  be  more  pro- 
perly rendered  graaa  that  hoM 
just  been  fed  o/f  So  in  Prov. 
xxvii.  26,  the  word  translated 
kay  means  the  first  shoots  of 
the  grass ;  and  the  whole  pas> 
sage  might  belter  be  rendered, 
'  The  crass  anpeareth,  and  the 
green  herb  showeth  itself,  and 
the  plants  of  the  mountains 
are  gathered.'  And  in  Jsa. 
XV.  6,  hay  is  put  for  grass,  and 
grass  is  put  for  the  green  herb. 
The  tenderness  of  grass,  the 
rapidity  of  its  growth,  and  the 
early  period  at*which  it  is  cut 
down  and  consumed,  aflbnl  the 
sacred  writers  some  striking 
and  beautiful  illustrations.  (Ps. 
ciii.  15.  Isa.  xl.  6.  James  i.  11. 
See  MowiNos.) 

HAZAEL.  (1  Kings  xix  15.) 
An  oflicer  in  the  court  of  Syrisj 
whom  Elijah  was  commanded 
to  anoint  as  successor  to  Ben- 
hadad,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  anoint  Jehu  to  be  king  of 
Israel.  The  latter  commission 
he  did  not  execute,  (2  Kings 
ix.  1—10,)  nor  are  we  informed 
whether  he  executed  the  first. 
It  is,  however,  supposed  that 
the  word  anoint,  in  this  con- 
nexion, may  denote  only  a  spe* 
cial  designation  to  the  ofilce. 
About  eleven  years  after  this, 
Benhadad,  residing  at  Damas- 
cus, and  being  taken  sick, 
instructed  Hazael  to  take  a 
princely  present  to  the  prophet 
Elisha,  (who  happened  to  be 
at  Damascus,)  and  consult  him 
as  to  the  issue  of  his  sickness 
The  prophet  informed  Hazael 
that  his  royal  master's  disease 
would  not  prove  mortal,  but 
still  that  he  would  not  live; 
and  he  proceeded  to  predict 
the  elevation  of  Hazael  to  the 
throne  of  Syria,  and  a  series  of 
the  most  horrible  cruelties  of 
which  he  would  be  guilty  to> 
wards  the  children  of  IntteL 
Hazael  expressed  the  utmost 
abhorrence  of  such  oondna: 
396 
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HEATHEN.  (Pb.  il.  1.)  This 
term  is  applied  by  the  sacred 
'Writers,  sometimes  to  those 
who  were  infidels  or  unbe- 
lievers, (Jer.  X.  25,)  but  gene- 
rally in  the  same  sense  with 
Gentiles.  (See  Gentile.)  In 
modern  times  it  denotes  all 
those  who  are  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  gospel,  and 
embraces  upwards  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  human  race. 

HEAVEN.  (Gen.  xlix.  25.) 
The  Jews  considered  the  region 
of  the  air,  dew,  clouds,  and 
wind,  as  the  first  heaven,  (Job 
zxzv.  11;)  the  place  which 
the  heavenly  bodies  occupied, 
as  the  second  heaven ;  and  the 
place  where  God,  and  Christ, 
and  angels  dwell;  as  the  third 
heaven,and  invisible  to  mortal 
eyes.   (2  Cor.  xii.  2, 4.) 

The  opinion  has  always  pre- 
vailed among  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians, Greeks  and  Romans,  and 
seems  to  be  fully  confirmed  by 
the  Scriptures,(Luke  i.l9,)  that 
there  is  a  place  in  the  universe 
where  God's  presence  is  made 
manifest  by  some  visible  dis- 
play of  his  transcendent  glory 
m  the  presence  of  thelioly 
company  that  are  admitted  to 
dwell  thefe.  To  such  a  place 
Paul  was  admitted,  (2  Cor.  xii. 
2;)  and  thither  Jesus  ascended, 
(Luke  xxiv.  51.  Eph.  iv.  10. 
Heb.  viii.  1.)  and  there  he  now 
sits  upon  his  throne  (Heb.  x. 
12)  as  King  of  Zion,  and  there 
he  continually  officiates  as 
our  advocate  and  intercessor, 
(Heb.  ix.  15.  24—28;)  there  is 
bis  Other's  house,  in  which 
are  many  mansions  prepared 
for  Christ's  friends  and  follow- 
ers to  inhabit,  when  the  earthly 
house  of  this  tabernacle  shall 
be  dissolved ;  and  there  will  be 
gathered  together,  in  one  bless- 
ed indissoluble  society,  all  the 
redeemed  of  the  Lord,  out  of 
every  kingdom,  and  people, 
and  tongue,  and  nation,  wliose 
endless  and  rapturous  employ- 
ment it  will  be  to  admire  and 
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<  adore  the  riches  of  the  diyfne 

grace  and  glory. 
I  The  hearen  qf  heavens 
(2  Chron.  vi.  18)  is  the  hi2:he8t 
heaven ;  as  the  song  of  songs 
is  the  most  excellent  song : 
!  the  (Jod  of  gods,  or  the  Lord  ol 
lords,  the  greatest  of  gods,  or 
the  supreme  of  lords. 

The  third  heaven  (2  Cor.  xii. 
2)  is  the  same  as  the  highest^ 
heaven ;  and  iDoth  are  used  to^ 
express  the  idea  of  the  highest 
exaltation  and  glory,  (Luke 
ii.  15  ;)  that  is,  God  dwells  not 
only  in  heaven,  but  above  the 
heavens,  in  the  third  or  very 
highest  heaven.  So  the  rab- 
bins and  the  Mohammedans 
make,  in  the  same  way,  seven 
heavens.  (Comp.  2  Cor.  xii.  2. 
Eph.  iv.lO.  Heb.vii.26.) 

KmoDOM  OF  Heaven.  (See 
Kingdom.) 

HEAVEOFFERING.  (See 
Offerings.) 

HEBER  (Judg.  iv.  17-21) 
was  of  the  family  of  Jethro, 
and  Was  distinguished  as  the 
husband  of  Jael,  who  killed 
Siscra.    (See  Hebrews.) 

HEBREWS.  (Gen.xiv.ia> 
This  term  is  used  to  denote 
the  people  who  descended  frcan 
Abraham.  The  derivation  of 
it  is  either  from  Heber,  one  of 
the  ancestors  of  Abraham,  or 
from  the  Hebrew  word  Eber, 
which  signifies /rom  the  other 
aide.  The  people  who  are 
known  by  the  name  Hebrews, 
came  "  fiom  the  other  side."  as 
we  say  of  a  foreigner,  that  he  is 
from  beyond  sea;  and  hence 
the  Canaanites  might  very 
naturally  call  them  Hebrews, 
or  people  from  the  other  side. 
They  were  not  called  Jews 
until  a  much  later  period  of 
their  history ;  and  this  name 
was  derived  from  Judah. 

In  the  present  article,  we 
can  give  but  a  very  general 
outline  of  the  history  of  this 
extraordinary  people. 

1.  TVieir  origin.  A  man  of 
wealth,  wisdom,  and  integrity 
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wu  felected  hv  God  to  be  the 
Cither  and  founder  of  the 
Hebrew  nation;  and  was  fa- 
Toured  with  many  visions  and 
revelations,  promises  and  co- 
venants, all  tending  to  show 
him  tiie  greatness  and  glory 
of  his  posterity.  (See  Abra- 
ham.) Among  other  things,  he 
was  told  that  his  descendants 
should  subdue  and  possess  a 
most  fertile  and  beautiful 
country. 

2.  Tneir  govemfnent.  About 
two  hundred  years  after  Abra- 
ham was  appointed  to  this  dis- 
tinction, we  find  Joseph,  his 
great-grandson,  holding  one 
of  the  principal  offices  in  the 
governinent  of  Egypt;  and,  by 
a  train  of  remarkable  provi- 
dences, his  father  Jacob,  tu- 
eer  with  his  eleven  bre- 
n,  also  became  inhabitants 
of  that  country.  (See  Joseph.) 

The  great  increase  of  their 
number  and  wealth  soon  pro- 
voked the  jealousy  of  the  go- 
vernment, and  led  to  a  royal 
decree  that  all  their  male 
children  should  be  destroyed 
at  the  birth.  While  th  is  decree 
was  in  force,  (b.  c.  1571,)  Moses 
was  born ;  and.  being  conceal- 
ed by  his  mother,  he  escaped 
the  general  slaughter  of  male 
infants,  and  was  preserved  to 
he  the  leader  and  deliverer  of 
the  people.  Being  instructed 
particularly  in  the  religion  and 
expectation  of  his  forefathers, 
he  early  became  interested  in 
Iheir  oppressed  condition;  and, 
happening  to  see  an  Egyptian 
ill-treat  an  Israelite,  he  tcwk 
|»art  with  the  latter,  and  slew 
the  firmer.  Fearing  ihe  ven- 
geance of  the  king,  he  escaped 
to  a  distant  laml,  where  he 
remaine<.l  forty  years.  He 
was  there  divinely  directed  to 
return  ut  lEgypt ;  and  God  was 

e eased  to  accomplish,  by  his 
stpimentality,  the  deliver- 
ance of  Israel  from  their  bond- 
age, and  to  lead  them,  by  a 
journey  of  forty  years  through 
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the  wfldemeos,  into  the  rich 
and  fertile  land  of  Canaan, 
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peculiar  people,  and  to  reprove 
and  rebuke  the  kincsof  JuUah 
and  Israel  for  all  their  rebel- 
lion against  Him.  Hence  it  is 
justly  inferred  that  the  shocks 
and  revolutions  in  the  Jewish 
Government,  however  it  might 
interrupt  or  modify,  never  de- 
strojred  the  theocratic  relation 
subsisting  between  God  and 
the  seed  of  Alnraham,  until  the 
light  of  the  glorious  gotpel 
aroiey  and  lalvatlon  tor  all. 
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JflWB  and  Gentiles,  was  pro- 
claimed through  the  blood  of 
Christ. 

In  due  time  they  entered  the 
land  of  Canaan,  and,  after  a 
series  of  severe  contests,  in 
which  God  displayed  his  power 
In  their  behalf,  they  expelled 
the  original  possessors  of  the 
soil,  and  under  a  long  suc- 
cession of  judges  and  Kings, 
occupied  the  country  as  their 
promised  inheritance. 

3.  Their  religion.  It  was 
evidently  the  design  of  God, 
that  the  Hebrews  should  be 
entirelv  separated  and  distin- 
guished from  all  other  na- 
tions; and  to  this  end  their 
religion  and  laws  were  most 
wisely  adapted:  and,  besides 
this,  the  rites  and  ceremonies 
which  they  were  required  to 
observe  were  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant import,  and  perfectly 
fitted  to  engage  the  attention 
of  such  a  people.  There  was 
a  body  of  men  set  apart,  to 
whom  was  committed  all  mat^ 
ten  relating  to  religion  and 
law,  (which,  under  this  singu- 
lar government,  were  one  and 
the  same  thing.)  To  these  per- 
sons, who  officiated  as  priests, 
judges,  advocates,  Ac.,  was 
allowed  one-tenth  of  all  the 
produce  of  the  land.  The 
Levites,  which  were  a  sub- 
division of  the  first,  had  a 
portion  )f  the  lands  assign- 
ed them ',  and  thus  formea  a 
connecting  link  between  the 
priests  and  the  cultivates  of 
the  soil.  Commerce  was  ne- 
cessarily very  limited  j  as,bT 
the  very  nature  of  their  insti- 
tutions, all  connexion  with 
other  nations  and  societies  was 
in  a  ereat  measure  made  im- 
practicable.  And  yet  Uie  feasts 
and  festivals,  which  were  peri- 
odically celel»«ted,— and  upon 
the  most  important  of  which 
the  whole  nation  was  required 
to  attend  in  a  body,— eroctu- 
ally  preserved  their  social 
chancier  and  habitc    CSae 
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Fbasti.)  This  consUtntioii 
and  these  laws  were  given 
chieflv  at  or  near  mount  Sinai. 
And  thus,  in  the  wastes  of  Ara- 
bia, and  long  before  any  law- 
giver arose,  of  which  the  world 
has  now  any  knowledge,  a 
system  of  laws  and  a  form  of 
government  were  prescribed 
for  the  children  of  Israel, 
which  has  been  the  wonder  or 
succeeding  ages,  and  has  ex- 
erted a  boundless  influence 
on  the  minds  and  institutions 
of  all  succeeding  generations 
of  mankind. 
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ca...»  ^  ^  .„.«.,^  .»  „•.. 
with  the  neighbouring  natioBS, 
they  felt  the  necessity  of  a 
military  leader,  or  some  moiB 
efficient  government;  and  they 
asked  for  a  king.  Saul  was 
given  to  them  in  this  relaU<m ; 
but,  though  victorious  in  many 
battles,  he  displeased  God,  ana 
David,  the  son  of  Jesse,  wm 
appointed  to  the  throne  In  hit 
place.  Under  his  reign,  Jeni- 
lalem  was  adorned  and  ibr- 
»0 
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tSfied,  and  made  the  seat  of 
^▼eminent;  the  empire  was 
greatly  extended,  and  the  pros- 
pects of  the  nation  were  never 
more  glorious.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Solomon, 
whose  reign  forms  the  most 
splendid  period  of  the  Jewish 
history,  and  was  distinguished 
by  the  erection  of  the  tem- 

f)ie  at  Jerusalem.  His  cost- 
y  palace  and  magnificent 
court  could  not  be  main- 
tained  without  having  contri- 
butions from  the  people;  and 
upon  his  death,  and  the  suc- 
cession of  his  son  Rehoboani^ 
they  demanded  some  relief 
from  these  heavy  burdens. 
This  being  refused  In  a  very 
offensive  manner,  ten  of  the 
twelve  tribes  revolted  under 
Jeroboam,  and  were  called  the 
kingdom  qf  hrael.  Judah 
and  Benjamin  adhered  to  Re- 
hoboam,  and  were  called  the 
kingdom  of  Judah.  The  sub- 
jects of  the  kinsdom  of  Judah 
were  probably  called  Jews  from 
this  time  till  the  kingdom  of 
Israel,  as  such,  was  destroyed ; 
and  then  the  word  Jews  be- 
came the  common  name  for 
all  the  descendants  of  Jacob. 
After  a  series  of  wars  between 
Judah  and  Israel,  and  be- 
tween them  and  other  nations* 
for  a  period  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years,  the  kingdom 
of  Israel  was  at  length  sub- 
verted, the  territory  fell  into 
the  hands  of  strangers,  and 
the  people  of  the  ten  revolted 
tribes  wnich  composed  it  were 
carried  captive  mto  Assyria, 
never  to  return.  (2  Kings  xvii.) 
The  kingdom  of  Judah,  too, 
soon  after  met  a  similar  fate, 
her  people  being  carried  into 
Babylon  by  Nebuchadnezzar. 
Seventy  long  years  of  bond- 
age passed  away  before  any 
relief  came  to  them;  but  then 
Cyrus,  king  of  Persia,  subdued 
Babylon,  and  permitted  the 
Jews,  then  in  captivitv,  to  re- 
turn to  their  country;  but  they 
2d 
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went  back  with  the  forelgii 
and  idolatrous  customs  and 
endless  dogmas  with  which 
they  had  become  familiar  in 
the  time  of  their  exile.  The 
lofty  aspiration,  the  simple 
piety  and  pure  morality  of 
their  better  days,  were  not 
with  them;  the  subtle  and 
self-righteous  Pharisee,  and 
worldly-minded  Sadducee,and 
a  variety  of  other  sects^  sprang 
up;  and  error,  corruption,  and 
superstition  prevailed  in  every 
form.  For  three  hundred  yearn 
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sons,  Archelaus,  Antipas,  and 
Philip.  In  a  little  more  than 
forty  years,  however,  this  dy- 
nasty came  to  an  end,  Judea 
sunk  to  a  minor  province, 
and  thenceforward  governors 
were  sent  from  Rome  until 
the  destruction  of  their  once 
holy  and  beautiful  city,  Jeru- 
salem. After  this  mournfol 
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miljr,  neitlier  so  numerous,  io 
warlike,  nor  so  weli  instructed 
in  tlie  arts  of  ciyilized  life,  as 
many  otiiers  in  tlie  same  quar- 
ter of  the  globe,  gradually  in- 
creased into  a  powerful  com- 
munity, became  distinguished 
by  a  system  of  doctrines  and 
usages  different  from  those  of 
all  the  surrounding  tribes;  re- 
taining it,  too,  amid  the  nu- 
merous changes  of  fortune  to 
which  they  were  subjected, 
and  finally  impressing  its 
leading  prmciples  upon  the 
most  enlightened  nations  of 
Asia  and  ojf  Europe.  At  a  re- 
mote era  Abraham  crosses  the 
Euphrates,  a  solitary  traveller, 
not  knowing  whiiher  he  went, 
but  obeying  a  divine  voice, 
which  called  him  from  among 
idolaters  to  become  the  father 
of  a  new  people  and  of  a  purer 
faith,  at  a  distance  from  his 
native  country.  His  grandson 
Jacob,  a  "Syrian  read^  to 
perish,"  goes  down  into  Egypt 
with  a  few  individuals,  where 
his  descendants,  although  evil 
entjreated  and  amicted.became 
a  "  nation,  great,  mighty,  and 
populous,"  and  whence  they 
were  delivered  by  the  special 
interposition  of  Heaven.  In 
prosperity  and  adversity  they 
are  still  the  objects  of  the  same 
vigilant  Providence  which  re- 
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served  them  for  a  great  pur- 
pose to  be  accomplished  in  * 


nthe 


latter  days ;  while  the  Israel- 
ites themselves,  as  if  conscious 
that  their  election  was  to  be 
crowned  with  momentous  re- 
sults, still  kept  their  thoughts 
fixed  on  Palestine,  as  the  the- 
atre of  their  glorv,  not  less 
than  as  the  possession  of  their 
trioes. 

We  accordingly  see  them 
at  one  period  in  bondage,  the 
victims  of  a  relentless  tyranny, 
and  menaced  with  complete 
extirf)ation ;  but  the  hope  of 
enjojfing  the  land  promised  to 
their  fathers  never  ceased  to 
animate  their  hearts ;  for  they 
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allusion.  They  aimed  at  one 
diins,  and  have  accomplished 
another;  but,  while  we  com- 
pare the  means  with  the  ends, 
whether  in  their  physical  or 
moral  relations,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  we  therein  exa- 
mine one  of  the  most  remark- 
able events  recorded  in  the 
annals  of  the  human  race.  (See 
Canaan,  Captivity,  Jews, 
Tribbs.  See  also  the  following 
publications  of  the  Am.  S.  S. 
Union,  yIz.  Biblical  Antiq,ui- 
TiBs,  vol.  ii.  ch.  i.,  for  a  full  his- 
tory, plan,  &c.,  of  the  Jewish 
commonwealth;  Omar,  for  a 
history  of  the  Jews  during  the 
period  between  the  close  of 
the  Old  Testament  history 
and  the  coming  of  Christ ;  and 
Union  Questions,  vols.  iii.  iv. 
vi.  vii.  IX.,  with  Teacher's 
Assistant  in  use  of  vols.  iii. 
and  iv.) 

Hebrew  op  the  Hebrews 
(Phil.  iii.  5)  has  been  supposed 
by  some  to  denote  that  the  in- 
dividual so  called  had  both  a 
Hebrew  father  and  mother; 
but  others  take  it  to  mean  that 
he  was  a  Hebrew  both  by  na- 
tion and  language,  —  which 
many  of  Abraham's  descend- 
ants were  not, — or  a  Hebrew 
Jew  performing  worship  in  the 
original  Hebrew  tongue,  and  of 
course  more  truly  honourable 
in  a  Jew's  eyes  than  one  born 
cmt  of  Judea,  and  speaking  the 
Greek  or  any  other  than  the 
Hebrew  language. 

Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 
There  is  probable  evidence 
that  this  epistle  was  written 
hj  Paul  about  the  year  62-3, 
in  the  Greek  language,  and 
that  it  was  addressed  to  the 
believing  Jews  of  Palestine. 

This  important  portion  of  the 
New  Testament  is  designed  to 
show  the  divine  character  and 
offices  of  the  Redeemer,  the 
superiority  of  the  gospel  to  the 
law,  and  the  true  design  and 
import  of  the  Mosaic  institu- 
tions: the  fortitude  and  perse- 
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verance  to  which  the  gospel 
promises  were  calculated  to 
excite  the  Hebrew  converts, 
and  the  course  of  life  to  which 
such  holies  and  promises  as 
the  gospel  reveals  should  lead. 
It  has  been  said  of  this  epistle, 
that  whether  it  is  considered 
in  reference  to  Christian  doc- 
trine or  to  Christian  practice; 
whether  it  be  applied  to  for 
instruction,  or  comfort,  or  re- 
proof, it  will  be  found  emi- 
nently calculated  to  enlaige 
our  minds,  to  strengthen  our 
faith,  to  encourage  our  confix 
dence,  and  to  animate  our 
hopes.  It  carries  on  the  be- 
liever from  the  first  elements 
of  the  doctrine  of  Christ  to 
perfection.  It  exhibits  the  di- 
vine character  of  the  Redeem- 
er in  all  its  glory,  establishes 
his  infinite  superiority  to  Moses 
as  an  apostle,  and  to  the  Aa- 
ronic  family  as  a  priest.  It 
contrasts  the  grandeur,  the 
efficacy,  and  the  perpetuity  of 
new-covenant  pnvil^es,  wor- 
ship, and  promises,  with  the 
earthliness,the  feebleness,  and 
the  temporary  nature  or  the 
figurative  economy ;  and  it  en- 
forces  the  awful  responsibility 
which  attaches  to  the  profes- 
sion of  Christianity  by  cqpisid- 
erations  derived  from  all  that 
is  fitted  to  elevate  hope  and 
to  give  energy  to  godly  fear. 
It  is  the  key  to  the  ritual  of 
Mcses,  which  unlocks  its  roost 
intricate  and  m3rsterious,  and 
apparently  trivial  arrange- 
ments. It  brings  to  view  the 
soul  that  animated  the  whole 
body  of  its  ceremonies,  and 
which  gives  them  all  their 
importance;  and  by  the  light 
it  affords,  we  are  enabled  to 
enter  into  the  darkest  places 
of  that  extraordinary  edifice, 
and  to  see  the  wisdom  of  its 

Eroportions,  and  the  adroira- 
le  adaptation  of  all  its  parts 
to  their  design.  It  was  calcu- 
lated to  reconcile  the  Jew  to 
the  destruction  of  his  temple 
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die  1<MB  of  his  priegthood,  the 
abolition  of  his  sacrifices,  the 
devastation  of  his  country,  and 
the  extinction  of  his  name; 
because  it  exhii)its  a  nobler 
temple,  a  t)etter  priesthood,  a 
more  perfect  sacrifice,  a  hea- 
venly inheritance,  ana  a  more 
durable  memorial.  And  as  the 
distinguished  honours  and  pri- 
vileges which  it  makes  known 
are  equally  the  portion  of  the 
Gentile  believer,  they  are  no 
less  fitted  to  wean  his  mind 
from  the  beggarly  elements  of 
this  MTorld,  and  to  reconcile 
him  to  Uie  lot  of  a  stranger 
and  sufferer  on  the  earth. 

HEBRON,  (Num.  xiii.  22,) 
80  called  after  a  son  of  Caleb, 
was  one  of  the  most  ancient 
cities  of  Judea.  and  was  origi- 
nally called  Kirjath-Arba,  or 
the  city  of  Artxt.  from  its  being 
the  residence  of  a  famous  giant 
of  that  name.  (Josh.  xiv.  13.) 
Moses  calls  it  Mamre.Gen. 
zziii.  19,  and  xzxv.  27.  It  was 
situated  on  an  eminence  from 
twenty  to  thirty  miles  south 
of  Jerusalem,  and  nearly  a 
hundred  from  Nazareth,  (Luke 
i.  39,)  and  is  still  known  as 
the  flourishing  town  of  Ha- 
l»oun,  or  El-khaUlt—yrhich 
means  the  friend  or  the  be- 
loved, (2Chron.  xx.  7,)— cele- 
brated for  the  manufacture  of 
glass. 

Mr.  flsk,  an  American  mis- 
sionary^was  at  Hebron  in  Feb. 
1824.  He  says  the  place  is 
called  Baleel  of  KhaUel-Rah- 
mtn  or  Qu  beloved  if  the 
merci/tUi  and  that  Haleel  and 
Abraham  are  used  inter- 
changeably as  the  name  of  the 
same  person.  The  number  of 
houses  he  states  at  four  hun- 
dred. 

Mr.  Whiting,  an  American 
missionary,  visited  Hebron  in 
April,  183o,  and  describes  the 
vineyards  and  oliveyards,  that 
cover  the  valleys,  as  by  far 
the  best  he  saw  m  any  part  of 
the  country. 
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He  visited  what  is  regtrded 
as  the  field  of  MachpelaJbf 
situated  on  the  side  of  a  high 
bill,  sloping  westward ;  from 
the  summit  of  which  is  a 
beautiful  view  of  the  plains  of 
Mamre,  where  has  been  erect- 
ed a  s])lendid  temple  by  the 
mother  of  Constantine,  or,  ai 
the  Moslems  say,  by  Solomon, 
which  neither  Jews  nor  Chris- 
tians are  allowed  to  enter. 
Mr.  Fisk  says  that  the  Jews 
are  allowed  to  come  to  a  place 
at  the  side  of  a  certain  gate, 
and  there  read  and  weep,  and 
repeat  their  prayers  in  honour 
of  their  ancestors.  Mr.  W. 
read  in  Arabic,  to  some  Mos* 
lems  who  were  there,  the 
twenty-third  chapter  of  Gene- 
sis. About  four  hundred  £&mi- 
lies  of  Arabs  dwell  in  Hebron, 
and  about  one  hundred  ana 
twenty  families  of  Jews ;  the 
latter  having  been  greatly  re- 
duced in  number  by  a  bloody 
battle  in  1834,  between  them 
and  the  troops  of  Ibrahim  Pk- 
sha. 

A  mile  or  two  north  of  Hebron 
is  a  quadrangular  spot,  enclos- 
ed by  the  foundations  of  a  very 
ancient  wall,  the  stones  of 
which  are  composed  chiefly  of 
shells.  This  is  pointed  out  to 
the  traveller  as  the  place 
where  Abraham  received  the 
angels.    (C^en.  xviii.) 

Hebron  is  associated  wHh 
some  of  the  most  interesting^; 
passages  of  sacred  history. 
The  valley  of  Eshcol  (Num. 
xiii.  24, 26)  is  supposed  to  have 
been  in  its  vicinity;  and  the 
vale  of  Hebron  was  at  one 
time  the  residence  of  Jacob. 
(Gen.  xxxvii.  14.)  Abraham's 
abode  was  also  here,  (Gen.  xiii. 
18,)  and  his  family  burying 
place.  (Gen.  xxiii.  2,  3.  19; 
XXV.  10:  xllx.29-33;  1. 12,  la) 
Upon  the  conquest  of  Canaan, 
Hebron  was  assigned  to  Caleb 
as  part  of  his  portion.  (Num. 
xiii.  30-33;  xiv.  5. 24.  Josh 
xiv.  6—14,)  though  it  was 
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Anally  a  city  of  refnge,  and 
among  the  poBsesaions  of  the 
priests.  (Josh.  xx.  7:  xxi.  11. 
13.)  It  is  supposed  by  many 
that  21acharias  and  Elisabeth 
lived  at  Hebron,  and  that  it 
was  the  birthplace  of  John 
the  Baptist.  Hebron  was  the 
residence  of  David  until  Jeru- 
salem was  made  the  capital, 
(2  Sam.  ii.  1;  v.  4— 9j)  but  we 
find  it  amon§  the  cities  of  Ju- 
dah  at  the  time  of  the  revolt. 
(2Chron.  xi.  10.) 

HEDGE.  (Hos.  ii.6.)  Tia- 
Tellers  tell  us  that  such  hedges 
as  are  mentioned  in  this  pas- 
sage are  often  found  in  east- 
em  countries  at  this  day,  and 
that  they  are  especially  useful 
as  defences  against  the  incur- 
sions of  the  Arabs  on  horse- 
back. The  hedge  is  sometimes 
figuratively  used  to  denote  pro- 
tection. (Comp.  Job  i.  10.  P8. 
xxxiv.  7^ 

HEIFER.  (Hos.  X.  11.)  The 
figurative  allusions  of  the  sa- 
cred writers  to  the  wildness, 
sportiveness,  and  indocility  of 
tnis  animal,  especially  wnen 
well-fed,  are  very  striking. 
(Jer.  xlvi.  20;  1. 11.  Hoe.  iv.  16.) 
In  Isa.  XV.  5,  allusion  is  proba- 
bly made  to  the  lowing  of  a 
heifer— a  mournful  sound  that 
can  be  heard  at  a  great  dis- 
tance :  80  should  the  lamenta- 
tion of  the  Moabites  be  in  the 
day  of  their  visitation. 

The  heifer  was  used  in  sacri- 
fice on  a  particular  occasion, 
(Num.  xix.  I— 10.  Comp.  Heb. 
ix.  13, 14 ;)  the  manner  and  de- 
sign of  which  are  fully  stated 
in  the  passage  cited.  (For  a 
full  and  interesting  exposition 
of  the  whole  subject  of  the  wa- 
ter of  separation,  see  Biblical 
ANTiauiTiB8,vol.  ii.  ch.vii.,and 
Omar,  p.  174,  Iwth  by  Am.S.S. 
Union.) 

HELBON.  (Ezek.xxvii.l8.) 
A  Syrian  city  of  great  opulence 
and  antiquity  ,ceTebrated  for  its 
wines;  and  probably  the  same 
with  Aleppo,  (or  as  the  Arabs 
88* 
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say,  Alep  or  Halab,)  which  Is 
now  one  of  the  most  flourishing 
cities  of  Turkey.  Its  build incs 
are  of  hewn  stone,  and  its 
streets  paved  with  the  same. 

It ■* — ' -> 
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of  future  punishment,  as  in 
Ps.  ix.  17.  Prov.  V.  6;  Ix.  18; 
xxiii.  14.  One  of  the  Greek 
words,  which  is  translated  hell 
in  the  New  Tesument,  gene- 
rally means  the  grave;  and 
another  Greek  word,  which  is 
also  translated  ?ullj  literally 
means  the  valley  (ff  Wmutm, 
(2Chron.  zxxiii.  6,)  where  the 
most  abominable  idolatries 
were  practised;  called  also 
Toj^th,  (2  Kings  xxiii.  10,) 
from  toph,  (a  drum,)  because 
that  instrument  was  used  there 
to  drown  the  cries  of  victims. 
Hinnom  or  Topheth  thus  be- 
came a  fit  emblem  of  hell.  (See 
Seluhibl,  ch.  ix.,  by  Am.  S.S. 
Union.) 

It  is  generally  easy  to  see 
from  the  connexion,  in  any 
given  case,  in  what  sense  the 
word  is  used.  Thus,  in  Ps.  be. 
17.  Matt  xxilL  33l  Mark  ix.  4a 

aog 
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*-48.  9Pet.  ii.  4,  the  word  heU 
•ridently  denotes  the  place  o( 
the  future  ana  everlasting  mi- 
■ery  of  the  ungodly;  consisting. 
in  part  at  least,  in  the  eternal 
separation  of  the  soul  from 
God,  and  from  the  presence  of 
his  glory,  and  in  the  suffering 
of  inconceivable  anguish  ana 
remorse  for  ever  and  ever. 
These  sufferings  are  described 
with  all  the  force  and  vivid- 
ness which  language  or  ima- 
gination can  supply.  And 
whether  material  substances 
are  actually  employed  or  not 
in  ministering  to  the  torments 
of  the  prison  of  despair,  it  is 
sufficient  finr  us  that  the  most 
excruciatinff  suffering  we  can 
endure  in  tne  flesh  is  used  to 
reiweeent,  as  far  as  it  can  be 
reinresented,  the  suffering  of 
the  lost  soul. 

GatbsopHbll.  (MatUxvi. 
18.)  k  figurative  excHression. 
denoting  the  power  or  wicked 
spirits.  (See  Ojitb.) 
.HBMLOCK.  (Hoe.x.4.)  A 
well  known  bitter  and  poi- 
sonous herb,  a  species  of  which 
Is  common  in  the  United 
States.  The  word  rendered 
hemlock  in  the  above  pas- 
lage,  and  in  Amos  vi.  I2,  is 
mewhere  rendered  fo/i.  Ttie 
iUnirative  use  of  it  is  explain- 
ed by  comparing  the  above 
passages  with  Deut.  xxix.  18. 
Amaev.7.  Heb.  xii.  15.  The 
evils  of  perverted  judgment 
resemble  the  springmg  up  of 
useless  and  poisonous  plants, 
where  we  look  for  and  expect 
valuable  and  nutritious  vege- 
taUon. 

HERESY,  (Acts  xxiv.  14,) 
HERETIC.  (Tit.  iii.ia)  Them 
terms,  as  they  are  generally 
used  by  the  sacred  writers, 
imply  no  judgment  respecting 
the  truth  or  error  of  religious 
seiitimentS;  but  simply  sects, 
or  a  peculiar  system  of  opin- 
ions ;  so  that  when  the  word 
•^cl  Is  used,  the  word  heresy 
would  be  equally  appropriate. 
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as  in  Acts  ▼.  17;  xxiv,  5;  zxTi4i( 
and  xxviii.22.  In  the  epistlei, 
where  the  word  is  usually 
employed  without  reference  to 
an^  particular  class  bv  name, 
it  imports  either  differences 
which  led  to  divisions  in  the 
Christian  church,— and  which 
were  greatly  to  the  reproach 
of  the  faith,— or  corruptionf 
of  the  true  faith.  (I  Cor.  xi.  190 
and  it  is  in  this  last  sense 
that  the  term  is  commonly  ajv 
plied  at  the  present  day. 

HERMON.  (Deut.  iii.  a)  A 
mountain,  branching  off  south- 
east from  Anti-Lebanon,  and 
running  between  Damascus 
and  the  sea  of  Tiberias,  called 
by  the  Sidonians,  Siricn;  and 
by  the^Amorites,  Shenirt  and 
also  Sion.  (Deut.  iii.  9 ;  iv.  4a) 

Mr.  Fisk,  an  Americah  mis- 
sionary, passed  mount  Hermon 
in  the  autumn  of  1823,  and  de- 
scribee it  as  nearly  south  of 
Tabor,  which  rises  like  a  vast 

grramid,  while  the  ridge  of 
ermon  is  longer  and  uneven. 
At  the  foot  of  Hermon,  the 
cuide  pointed  out  a  place  as 
Nain.  The  ccHintry  was  cover- 
ed with  shrubt)ery,  and  the 
soil  was  rich.  (See  Dbw.  See 
also  Omar,  p.  124,  by  Am.  S.  S. 
Union.) 

HEROD,  (Matt.  ii.  1,)  sor- 
named  the  Great,  was  the  an- 
cestor of  several  of  the  same 
name,  mentioned  in  the  New 
Testament.  He  was  governor 
of  Judea  (then  a  Roman  pro- 
vince) at  the  time  of  oar 
Saviour's  birth.  Though  he 
was  called  king,  he  was  sub- 
ject to  the  Roman  emperor, 
and  was  distinguished  for  his 
savage  cruelty. 

The  table  on  the  following 
page  shows  at  a  glance  the 
chief  connexions  or  this  fami- 
ly,  so  far  as  they  are  mentioned 
in  the  sacred  history. 

In  the  thirty-third  year  of 

the  reign  of  Herod  the  Great, 

Christ  was  born   in   Beihle* 

hem.    Fearing  that  this  event 
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might  in  some  way  affect  liis 
intere«t8,and  not  knowing  pre- 
cisely tiie  age  of  the  supposed 
pretender  to  his  throne,  and 
naying  attempted  in  vain  to 
asctttain  the  precise  period  of 
his  birth,  Herod  issued  a  de- 
cree, requiring  the  indiscrimi- 
nate massacre  of  all  the  child- 
ren of  Bethlehem^f  two  years 
old  and  imder.  This  decree 
was  executed.  Herod  died  a 
moK  dreadful  death  at  Jeri- 
cho; distributing  the  govern- 
ment  of  the  province  among 
hl»  three  sonf;  Jadea  to  Arche- 


lau9;  Galilee  and  Perea  to 
Herod  Antipas ;  and  the  three 
upper  districts  east  of  the  Jor- 
dan (Batanea,  Auranitis.  and 
Trachonitis)  to  Philip.  (Luke 
iii.  1.) 

Archelaus  held  the  govern- 
ment about  nine  years,  and 
was  then  twtnished  for  hi|j^ 
crimes;  and  Judea  became 
completely  subject  to  Rome, 
and  received  its  governors  or 
procurators  directly  from  the 
empennr,  and  probably  for  li- 
mited periods.  Pontius  Pilate 
was  in  this  office  when  John 
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the  Baptist  ap))eared.  'Rie 
other  sons  of  Herod  the  Great 
remained  in  possession  of  their 
provinces  as  at  ihe  death  of 
their  father.  (SeeOMAR,pp.l80 
and  241,  by  Am.  S.  S.  Union.) 

HERODIANS.  (Malt.  xxii. 
16.)  A  Jewish  sect  or  party, 
originating  probably  in  a  po- 
litical  partiality  towards  the 
Roman  emperor  and  Uerod  his 
deputy.  It  is  generally  sup- 
posed, that  the  great  body  of 
the  Jews,  and  especially  tlie 
Pharisees,  held  that  the  law  of 
Moees  (Deut.  xvii.  15)  forbade 
their  subjection  to  a  foreign 
power:  while  Herod  and  his 
party  (the  Herodians)  regarded 
that  law  as  forbidding  a  volun- 
tary subjection;  but  if  they 
were  reduced  to  subjection  by 
force  of  arms,  they  considered 
it  lawful  to  avow  their  allegi- 
ance and  pay  tribute;  and  they 
not  only  paid  it  themselves, 
but  urged  others  to  pay  it,  and 
to  submit  cheerfully  to  Rome. 
Hence  the  difficulty  of  the 
question  jmroposed  to  Christ. 
(Matt.  xxVx.  17.)  The  Herodi- 
ans  also  held,  that  it  was  on 
the  same  principle  lawful  to 
comply  with  the  customs  and 
adopt  the  rites  of  the  conquer- 
ii^  nation.  This  is  prol^ably 
the  leaven  <f  Herod,  (Mark 
viii.  15.)  Some  have  inferred, 
firom  a  comparison  of  Marie 
▼iii.  15,  and  Matt.  xvi.  6,  that 
the  Herodians  were  chiefly 
Sadducees. 

HERODUS.  (Matt.xiv.3.) 
The  grand-daughter  of  Herod 
the  Great.  She  first  married 
her  uncle,  Herod  Philip,  and 
afterwards  Herod  Antipas,  an- 
other uncle,  and  that  too  dur- 
ing her  first  husband's  life- 
time. For  this  unlawful  and 
scandalous  connexion,  John 
the  Baptist  faithfully  reproved 
the  pajrties;  and  his  fidelity 
cost  him  bia  life.  (Matt.  xiv. 
8-10.) 

HERON.  (Lev.xl.l9.)  An 
unclean  biru,  but  of  what  spe- 
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cies  is  quite  uncertain.  The 
original  word  describes  the  bird 
known  to  us  as  the  heroth  bet- 
ter perhaps  than  any  other  bird 
now  known. 

HESHBON.  (Num.xxi.25.) 
A  royal  city  of  the  Amorites. 
It  was  given  first  to  Reuben. 
(Josii.  xiii.  17,)  then  transferred 
to  Gad,  (Josh.  xxi.  89.)  and  in 
the  time  of  Isaiah  and  Jeremi- 
ah, recovered  by  the  Moabites, 
to  whom  it  had  before  belonged. 
(Isa.  XV.  4.  Jer.  xlviii.  2.)  It 
exists  now  under  the  name 
of  Heahban^  and  lies  east  of 
mount  Nebo,  about  twenty 
miles  from  the  Jordan.  Near 
it  are  wells  and  ponds,  hewn 
out  of  the  rock,  referred  to  in 
SoL  Song  vii.  4. 

HETH  (Gen.  x.  15)  was  the 
eldest  son  of  Canaan,  and  the 
ancestor  of  the  Hittites. 

HEZEKIAH.  (2  Chron.  xxix. 
1,)  a  distinguished  kin  of  Ju- 
dah,  was  the  son  and  successor 
of  Ahaz.  He  was  twenty-five 
years  of  age  when  he  came  to 
the  throne,and  he  immediately 
'  took  measures  to  break  up  the 
idolatrous  customs  into  which 
the  people  had  fallen  during 
the  reign  of  Ahaz;  to  bring 
them  back  to  the  temple  and 
worship  of  their  fathers,  and  to 
repair  the  losses  and  defeata 
they  had  suflered.    Early  in 


his  reign,  the  Assyrians  in- 
vaded the  neighbourinff  king- 
dom of  Israel,  and  carried  the 


ten  tribes  into  bondage. 

Notwithstanding  this  threat- 
ening positron  of  aflbirs,  Heze. 
kiah,  not  willing  to  acknow- 
ledge any  subjection  to  Assyria, 
refused  to  pay  the  tribute  which 
had  been  imjpoeed  and  paid 
during  the  re%n  of  his  father. 
In  consequence  of  which,  the 
Assyrian  army,  under  Senna- 
cherib) invaded  his  territory. 
This  event  happened  in  the 
fourteenth  year  of  Hezekiah's 
reign,  and  is  described,  with  all 
the  interesting  details,  in  Isa. 
xxzvi.  1— S2.    T^e  Aflqrrian 
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is  outermost  of  all,  and  Is  curi- 
ously wrought  with  gold-wire, 
and  blue,  purple,  and  scarlet 
thread,  upon  either  shoulder 
is  seen  an  onyx  stone,  on  each 
of  which  were  engraved  the 
names  of  six  of  the  tribes  of 
Israel.  The  breastplate  is  also 
ieen,  with  a  wrougnt  chain  of 
gold  attached  to  each  comer, 
and  passixag  under  the  arms 
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on  the  day  of  expfation,  \b 
given  in  the  second  cut,  and  is 
▼my  plain  and  simple;  con- 
sisting only  of  plain  linen, 
with  a  sash  or  girdle.  Hence 
these  were  called  by  the  Jews, 
the  priest's  "  white  garmentsj^' 
&c. J  the  former, "  garmenta  of 

Tlio  q^e  of  the  high-priest 
was  originally  held  for  life; 


but  this,  as  well  as  the  right  of 
the  first-born,  were  disregarded 
in  the  later  ages  of  that  dispen- 
sation; and  the  sacred  place 
was  occupied  by  the  worst  of 
men,  amon?  wliom  was  Caia- 
phas.  The  hich-phrsi's  most 
solemn,  peculiar,  and  pxrlu- 
sive  duty  was  to  officiate  in  the 
most  holy  place  on  thp  great 
day  of  atonemenL  Inl<ev.xv:. 
311 
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we  have  a  full  account  of  thlf 
most  interesting  service,  and 
the  i  mposing  ceremonies  which 
jNreceded  it.  The  high-priest 
might,  at  an^  time,  perform 
the  duties  assiGrned  to  tne  ordi- 
nary priests.  The  high-priest 
is  supposed  to  have  had  an 
assistant,  to  occupy  his  place 
in  case  of  his  incompetency 
from  sickness,  defilement,  or 
otherwise.  (2  Kings  xxv.  18. 
Jer.  lii.  24.  For  a  more  full 
account  of  this  office,  and  the 
duties,  &c.,  appertaining  to 
H,  see  ScRiPTURB  Illustra- 
TioNS,  part  ii.  pp.  75—82,  and 
Biblical  Antiquitibs,  vol.  ii. 
ch.  iv.  §  3,  and  ch.  vi.  §  6,  both 
by  Am.  S.S.Union.) 

HIGHWAYS,  (Lev.  xxvi. 
22,)  sometimes  simply  toay«, 
(Ps.  Ixxxiv.  5.  Prov.  xvi.  17, 
metaphorically,)  means  any 

Sublic  way  or  high-road,  in 
istinction  from  a  private  wall 
or  footpath.  (See  Causbway.) 
HILLcOUNTRY.  (Lukei. 
99.)  This  term  was  applied  to 
the  country  in  the  vicinity  of 
Jerusalem. 

HILL  OF  ZION,  (Ps.  ii.  6,) 
and  HOLY  HILL,  (Ps.  iii.  4,) 
both  refer  to  the  eminence  on 
which  the  temple  of  Jerusalem 
was  erected,  and  in  which  Ood 
was  supposed  to  manifest  his 
presence  in  a  peculiar  man- 
ner.  (Comp.  Ps.  xlviii.  1, 2.) 
HIN.    (see  Mbasures.) 
HIND.    (See  Hart.) 
HINOES.  (SeeDwELiJNos.) 
HINNOM.  (See  Hell.  See 
ftlso  Sblumibl,  ch.  ix.,  by  Am. 
8.  S.  Union.) 

HIRAM.  1.  (2  Sam.  v.  11, 
12.)  A  distinguished  king  of 
Tyre.  He  was  contemporary 
with  David  and  Solomon,  and 
on  terms  of  the  strictest  polhi- 
eal  and  personal  firiendidiip 
with  them.  Under  his  reign, 
the  city  of  Tyre  became  cele- 
brated fiMT  its  wealth  and  mag- 
nificence; and  the  vast  sup- 
plies he  furnished  to  the  kings 
of  bnel  show  the  greatneM 
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of  his  resources.  CI  Kingi  ix. 
14;  X.22.) 

2.  (1  Kings  vii.  13.)  An  em!- 
nent  artificer  of  Tyre,  who  waa 
employed  by  Solomon  on  some 
of  the  most  difiScult  of  the  fix- 
tures and  furniture  of  the  tem- 
ple. 

HIRELING.  (Jobvii.l.)  One 
who  is  employed  on  hire  for  a 
limited  time,  as  a  day  or  year. 
By  the  Levitical  law,  such  an 
one  was  to  be  paid  his  wages 
daily.  (Lev.  xix.  13.)  The  cir- 
cumstance  that  the  time^  is 
limited  suggests  the  figurative 
language  in  the  above  passase^ 
and  in  Job  xiv.  6:  and  Ute 
little  interest  which  would  be 
felt  by  such  a  temporary  la^ 
bourer,  compared  with  that  of 
the  shepherd  or  permanent 
keeper  of  the  flock,  furnishes 
a  striking  illustration  in  one 
of  our  Lord's  discourses.  (John 
X.  12. 13.) 

HISS.  (lKingsix.8.)  To 
hiss  at  one  is  an  expression  of 
insult  and  contempt,  (Jer.  xix. 
a  Ezek.  xxvii.  36.  Mic.  vi.  16;) 
and  to  call  any  one  with  a 
hiss  denotes  power  and  aut^o* 
rity  over  him,  (Isa.  v.  26;  viL 
la  Zech.  X.  8 ;)  as  if  it  should 
be  said,  '*  he  will  come  at  my 
beck  or  nod." 

HITTITES.  (IKingsxil.) 
The  posterity  of  Heth,  the  sb- 
cond  son  of  Canaan.  Their 
settlements  were  in  the  south- 
em  part  of  JudeaMiear  Hebn>n» 
(Gen.  xxiii.  3.)  They  are  also 
spoken  of  as  inhabiting  the 
mountains  of  Judah,  (Num. 
xiii.29;)  and  again  as  In  the 
neighbourhood  ofBethel.(Judg. 
1.  26.)  Probably  they  main- 
tained a  sort  of  independence! 
(1  Kings  x.  29.  2  Kings  vii.  6:) 
and  they  seem  to  have  retain- 
ed their  distinctive  name  to  a 
late  period.    (Ezra  ix.  1, 2.) 

HIVITES.  (Gen.  X.  17.)  A 
horde  of  the  Canaanites,  else- 
where called  Avims.  (Deut.  iL 
2a  See  AviM.)  They  seem 
to  have  bean  settled  in  varfciai 
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rrtaoftheland.  (Qen-xxxfy. 
Josh.  zi.  3. 19.) 

HOBAB.  (Num.  X.  29-32.) 
The  ion  of  Jethro,  and  brother* 
io-law  of  Moses. 

HOBAH.  (Gen.xiT.I6.)  A 
place  north  of  Damascus,where 
a  hill  is  still  shown  to  travel- 
lers, bearine  the  same  name, 
and  alleged  to  occupy  the 
—  >site. 


HOLY,  HOLINESS.  (Ex. 
XT.  11.  Lev.  xxvii.  14.)  Holi- 
ness,  or  perfect  freedom  from 
sin,  and  infinite  purity,  is  one 
of  the  distinguishing  attri- 
butes of  the  divine  nature, 
(ba.  vi.3.)  These  words  (which 
in  their  primitive  meaning  im- 
ply a  separation  or  setting 
apart)  are  sometimes  used  to 
denote  the  purity  of  the  angelic 
nature,  <Matt.  xxv.  31,)  the 
comparative  freedom  from  sin 
which  results  from  the  sancti- 
fication  of  the  human  heart, — 
as  in  the  caseof  prophets,(Rev. 
xxii.  6.)  apostles,  (Rev.  xviii. 
20,)  ministers,  (Tit.  i.  8,)  Chris- 
tians, (Heb.iii.l,)— and  the  con- 
secrated character  of  things. 
(Ex.  XXX.  25.  Lev.  xvi.  4,)  and 
places.    (2Pet.i.ia) 

HOLY  CITY.    (See  Jbbu- 

8ALBM.) 

HOLY  DAY,  (See  Fkasts.) 
HOLY  GHOST,  HOLY  SPI- 
RIT.   (See  Spirit.) 
HOLY  LAND.  (SeeCANiUK) 
HOME-BORN  SLAVE.  (See 
Servant.) 
HOMER.  (SeeMBASURES.) 
HONEY,  HONEYCOMB. 
(Pa.  xix.  10.)    The  abundance 
of  honey  in  the  land  of  Judea 
may  be  inferred  from  a  variety 
of  passages  in  the  Bible,  as 
weU  as  from  the  accounts  of 
modem  travellers.   It  was,  al- 
most, without  metaphor,  a  land 
Mcfvoing  with  ndlk  and  honey. 
(Ex.  iii.  8. 17.)  The  wild  honey 
(m  which  John  the  Baptist 
lived  was,  perhaps,  such  as  he 
could  gathw  from  rocks  and 
hollow  trees.     « 
The  ^ynip  obtained  from 
«7 
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dates  is  supposed  to  be  soom- 
times  intended  by  the  woid 
honey.  (2  Chron.  xxxi.  6.)  And 
we  are  told  of  a  tree,  found  in 
some  parts  of  the  east,  upon 
the  leaves  and  twigs  of  which 
a  sweet  substance  collects,  and 
is  gathered  and  used  by  the 
Arabs,  which  at  first  strongly 
resembles  honey.  The  figura- 
tive allusions  of  the  sacred 
writers  to  honey  and  the  honey- 
comb are  striking  and  beauti- 
ful. (Ps.  xix.  10.  Prov.  V.  3; 
xxvii.  7.)  Milk  and  honey  were 
the  chief  dainties  of  the  earlier 
aces,  as  they  are  now  of  the 
^douins ;  and  butter  and  ho- 
neyare  also  mentioned  amone 
articles  of  food.  (2Sam.  xvif. 
29.  Isa.  vii.  15)  In  South  Afri- 
ca, bees  deposit  their  honey 
on  the  surface  of  the  cliffii  of 
rocks ;  and,  f<n-  its  prottction. 
cover  it  with  a  dark  coloured 
wax.  This,  by  the  action  of 
the  weather,  becomes  hard  ,and 
of  the  complexion  of  the  rock. 
The  traveller  makes  an  inci- 
sion in  this  wax-covering,  and, 
by  applying  his  mouth  to  the 
aperture,  sucks  out  as  much 
honey  as  he  ¥rants.  (Deut. 
xxxii.  13.)  They  also  cover 
trees  in  the  same  manner 

HOOD.  (See  Clothes.) 
HOPHNI.  (SeeEu.) 
HOR.  (Num.  XX.  22. 25.)  A 
celebrated  mountain  on  the 
border  of  Idumea,  about  half- 
way between  the  Dead  and 
Red  Seas,  where  Aaron  was 
buried.  (SeeSEiR.)  A  north- 
eastern  branch  of  mount  Leba- 
non is  also  called  mount  Hor- 
(Num.  xxxiv.  7, 8.)  It  consti- 
tuted part  of  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  land  of  Israel. 
HOREB.  (Ex. iii.  1.)  To 
understand  the  relative  situa- 
tion of  the  interesting  group  of 
mountains,  to  which  both  Ho* 
reb  and  Sinai  belong,  and  the 
scenes  which  were  witnessed 
upon  them,  it  is  necessary  to 
(0  into  some  detailt  aa  it  re- 
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The  peninsula  formed  by  the 
two  branches,  in  which  the 
gulf  called  the  Red  Sea  termi- 
nates, constitutes  part  ofa  wild 
and  desolate  region.  It  has 
been  called  "  a  sea  of  desola- 
tion." It  would  seem  as  if  it 
had  once  been  an  ocean  of 
lava,  and  that,  while  its  waves 
were  literally  running  moun- 
tain—high, it  was  commanded 
suddenly  to  stand  still.  The 
whole  of  this  region  is  com- 
posed of  bare  rocks  and  craggy 
precipices,  among  which  nar- 
row aefiles  and  sandy  vallejrs 
are  interspersed.  There  is 
little  vegetation.  Many  of  the 

Slains  are  covered  with  loose 
ints  and  pebbles,  and  others 
are  sandy.  The  few  plants 
and  shfubs  that  are  to  be  found 
are  such  as  love  a  dry  sandy 
soil,  or  such  as  contrive  to 
draw  nourishment  from  the 
fissures  of  the  rocks,  or  from  a 
thin  mixture  of  clay,  which 
may  be  found  in  some  parts  of 
the  soil.  Rain  rarely  falls  in 
this  wilderness,  and  fountains 
or  springs  of  water  are  exceed- 
ingly rare ;  and,  when  found, 
the  water  is  generally  either 
brackish  orsulphureou8,though 
not  unwholesome. 

In  the  central  part  of  this 
peninsula,  stands  the  group  of 
the  Sinai  mounuins,  to  which 
great  celebrity  has  been  given 
by  its  connexion  with  several 
important  circumstances  in  the 
migration  of  the  Israelites  from 
Egypt  to  Canaan.  This  group 
is  composed  almost  entirely  of 
granite,  and  forms  a  rocky  wil- 
derness of  an  irregular,  circu- 
lar shape,  intersected  by  many 
narrow  valleys,  and  is  from 
thirty  to  forty  miles  in  diame- 
ter. It  contains  the  highest 
mountains  of  the  peninsula, 
wh«)8e  shaggy  and  pointed 
peaks,  and  steep  and  shatter-  . 
ed  sides,  render  it  clearly  dis- 1 
tiuguishable  from  all  the  rest : 
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of  the  country  in  view.  It  ff 
upon  this  region  of  the  penin- 
sula that  the  fertile  valleys 
are  found  which  produce  fruit- 
trees.  Water  is  found  in  plenty 
in  this  district;  on  which  ac- 
count it  is  the  place  of  refuge 
to  all  the  Bedouins  when  the 
low  country  is  parched  up.  lUi 
advantage  in  this  respect  may 
have  operated  in  the  selection 
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selves  with  an  account  of  the 
part  of  the  froup  to  which  that 
distinction  is  restricted  by  local 
traditions  and  religious  asso- 
ciations, and  to  which  the  de- 
scriptions of  travellers  more, 
particularly  refer.  The  inte- 
resting part  of  the  Sinai  group 
consists  of  two  adjoining  ele- 
vations, or,  perhaps  we  should 
say,  one  mountain  with  twi> 
summits,  respectively  known 
as  Djebel  Mousa  (mount  Mose;>) 
and  Djebel  Katerin,  (mount 
Catherine;)  the  former  bein^,. 
in  common  opinion,  Sinai; 
and  the  latter,  Horeb.  Without 
attenrLfHing  to  decide  the  point, 
we  must  observe  that  seme 
authorities  incline  to  reverse 
this  arrangement;  consider- 
ing Djebel  Mousa  as  Horeb, 
and  Djeliel  Katerin  as  Sinai ; 
whiTb  others  question  whether 
either  of  the  two  has  any  just 
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claim  to  be  considered  as  Sinai 
or  Horeb.  A  more  elevated 
fuminit,  wiih  five  pealcs,  to 
the  westward,  called  mount 
8erbal,  seems  to  have  been  at 
MHne  early  time  considered  as 
the  <*  mount  of  Moses ;"  a  com- 
prehensive term,implying  both 
Sinai  and  Horeb. 

A  very  discerning  modern 
traveller  expresses  the  opinion 
that  mount  serbal  was  at  one 
time  the  chief  place  of  pilgrim- 
age ia  the  penmsula,  and  that 
k  was  then  considered  as  the 
mountain  where  Moses  receiv- 
ed the  tables  of  the  law;  though 


in  the  upper  Sinai,  and  that 
either  Djebel  Mousa  or  mount 
St.  Catherine  is  the  real  Horeb. 

Between  Sinai  and  Horeb  is 
the  valley  of  El  Ledja,  in  wliich 
is  the  small  convent  of  El  Er- 
bayn,  which  is  in  good  repair, 
and  affurds  a  convenient  rest- 
ing place  to  travellers  descend- 
ing from  the  barren  mountains 
above.  This  valley,  though 
narrow  and  encumbered  with 
blocks  of  stone  rolled  down 
from  the  mountains,  is,  upon 
the  whole,  very  pleasant  and 
agreeable. 

It  presents  many  objects  of 
veneration,  particularly  the 
supposed  rock  which  Moses 
struck  for  a  supply  of  water. 
This  lies  quite  insulated  by  the 
lideof  the  path,  and  is  about 
twelve  feet  in  heigtit,  of  an 
iiregular  shape,  approaching 
to  a  cube.  There  are  some 
apertures  on  its  8urface,through 
iniich  the  water  is  said  to  have 
burst  out ;  they  are  for  the  most 
part  ten  or  twelve  inches  long, 
two  or  three  broad,  and  not 
more  than  from  one  to  two 
inches  deep ;  but  a  few  may  be 
as  deep  as  four  inches.  Most 
of  these  fissures  are  evidently 
the  work  of  art;  but  three  oi 
tour  of  the  twenty  may  be  na- 
Uina;  and  these  probably  first 
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drew  the  attention  of  the  monks 
to  the  stone.  That  it  is  really 
the  rock  of  Meribah  is  sin- 
cerely believed  by  the  present 
monks  of  Sinai,  as  well  as  by 
the  Bedouins,  who  put  grass 
into  the  fissures  as  offerings  to 
the  memory  of  Moses,  in  the 
same  manner  as  ihey  place 
grass  upon  the  tombs  of  their 
saints;  because  grass  is  to  ihem 
the  most  precious  gift,  of  nature, 
and  that  upon  which  their  ex- 
istence depends.  They  also 
bring  hither  their  female  ca- 
mels, believing  that  by  making 
the  animal  crouch  down  before 
the  rock,  while  they  recite 
some  prayers  and  renew  the 
grass  in  the  fissures  of  the 
stone,  their  camels  will  be- 
come fertile,  and  yield  their 
milk  in  abundance.  That  this 
is  not  the  real  rock  of  Meribah, 
nor  the  vale  the  "valley  oi 
Rephidim"  ol  the  Bible,  is 
clear  from  the  fact,  that  here 
and  elsewhere,  in  the  upper 
Sinai,  perennial  springs  are 
so  numerous  as  to  supersede 
all  occasion  for  a  miraculous 
supply  of  water.  Not  far  from 
this  IS  shown  a  small  and 
apparently  natural  excavation 
in  a  granite  rock,  resembling  a 
chair,  where  it  is  said  that 
Moses  often  sat.  Near  this  is 
shown  the  petrified  pot  or  ket- 
tle of  Moses,  as  they  call  it, 
being  a  circular  projecting 
knob  in  a  rock,  resembling 
the  lid  of  a  tea-kettle  in  size 
and  shape.  The  Arabs  have 
often  in  vain  endeavoured  to 
break  this  rock,  supposing  itt 
conceal  great  treasures.  (See 
Sinai.  See  Map,  pp.  520, 521.) 

HORIMS.  (Deut.ii.1.22.)  A 
general  name  for  dwellers  in 
caves,  and  i^rhaps  the  same 
with  the  Horites. 

HORITES.  (Gen.  xiv.  6.) 
An  ancient  and  powerful  peo- 
ple, who  dwelt  In  mount  Seir. 
(Gen.  xxxvi.  20-30.) 

HORN.    (ISam.  li.  1. 10.) 
This  word  is  epiployed  in  tha 
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Old  Teotament  as  an  emblem 
of  power,  honour,  or  glory. 
CDeut.  xxxiii.  17.  Job  xvi.  15. 
Luke  i.  69.)  Hence  it  is  fre- 
quenily  employed  in  prophetic 
visions,  insteaucl  of  kinra  and 
kingdoms.  (Dan.  vii.  5»— 24.) 
Horns  were  used  as  vessels  for 
liquids,  especially  oil  and  per- 
fumes, (1  Sam.  xvi.  1.  1  Kings 
i.39,)  and  also  for  trumpets. 
(Josh.  vi.  8.  13.)  The  horn 
being  the  chief  defence  and 
strength  of  many  beasts,  to 
break  or  cut  off  the  horn  of  a 
king  or  people  is  to  abridge 
or  destroy  their  power ;  and  to 
raise  or  exalt  the  horn  is  to 
establish  or  increase  power 
and  prosperity.  So  also  among 
the  aborigines  of  this  country 
a  like  custom  prevailed.  The 
chief  of  the  council  which  ne- 
gotiated the  treaty  with  Wil- 
liam Fenn  opened  the  business 
by  placing  on  his  own  head  a 
crown  with  a  horn  in  it,  signi- 
ficant of  supreme  authority,  by 
which  the  covenants  of  the 
treaty  were  made  binding. 

Some  have  supposed  that  in 
those  passages,  Ps.  Ixxv.  5. 10, 
allusion  is  made  to  a  hollow 
silver  horn,  four  or  five  inches 
tn  diameter  at  the  root,  and 
rising  obliquely  from  the  fore- 


head, which  was  worn  as  an 
ornament  by  oriental  women, 
warriors,  and  distinguished 
men.  (1  Sam.  ii.  1.) 

They  are  noticed  by  travel- 
lers  as  worn  by  Abyssinian 
chiefJB,  and  on  the  military 
cape  of  the  sepoys  of  India. 
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Horns  on  thx  Altab.  (See 
Altar.) 

HORNET.  (Deut.  vii.  20.)  A 
very  large,  strong,  and  bold 
species  of  the  wasp,  remarlnr 
ble  for  their  irritability,  and 
for  the  severity  of  their  sting. 
Hornets  were  employed  as  in- 
struments of  the  divine  judg> 
ments  upon  the  enemies  m. 
Israel.  (Compb  Ex.  zxiii.  SB, 
and  Josh.  zziv.  12.) 

HORSE.  (Gen.  xlix.  17.)  In 
the  early  periods  of  the  wraliL 
the  labouring  beasts  were  chief- 
ly oxen  and  asses,  while  hoxees 
were  used  by  kings  and  warri- 
ors, either  mounted  or  hamese- 
ed  to  chariots.  (Ex.  xiv.  9. 28 
Esth.vi.8.)  The  use  of  horses 
by  the  Israelites  was  discourag 
ed.  (Deut.  xvii.  16.  Josh.  xi.  6.) 
The  reason  is  perhaps  explain* 
ed  in  Isa.  xxxi.  1. 3.  In  Solo> 
men's  time,  however,  horses 
were  common  among  thei 
and  he  probably  imp 
them  from  Syria  and  EL 
(IKiugsiv. 26;  X.  26.29. 2CR 
i.  14—17 ;  ix.  25.)  Horses  were 
consecrated  to  idol-gods,  Ct 
Kinffs  xxiii.  11,)  and  are  often 
employed  by  the  prophets,  un- 
der dioerent  colours,  to  denote 
the  character  of  fliture  dispen- 
sations, (Zech.  i.  8;  vi.  2—60 
and  so  also  are  angels  repre- 
sented under  the  figure  of 
horses,  (2  Kings  ii.  11 :  vi.  15— 
17;)  because  of  the  character- 
istic strength,  fleetness,  and 
courage  of  that  animal.  (Job 
xxxix.  19—25.  For  a  full  de- 
scription of  the  horse,  and 
illustrative  engravings,  see 
Youth's  Fribmo,  vol.  iii.  No. 
6,  BiBLB  Natural  Histort, 
and  Portfolio  op  Animals, 
allby  Am.  S.S.Union) 

HORSE-LEECH.  (Ptov.xxx. 
15.)  A  well  known  insect  of 
the  water,  resembling  a  worm, 
and  remarkable  for  its  thirst 
for  blood,  whicIT  is  never  satis 
fied  until  its  body  is  complete* 
1y  filled.  The  figure  in  the 
above  passage  may  iUustnOfl 
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the  insatiable  craving  of  lust, 
avarice,  and  cruelly. 

HOSANNA  (Mau.xxi.9)  is 
used  ettiier  as  a  form  of  blessing 
oran  ascription  of  praise.  Tlius, 
wtien  Hosanna  was  cried,  in 
the  passage  just  cited,  it  was 
as  if  the  people  had  shouted  in 
iojful  acclamations  on  every 
side.  Lord,  preserve  this  Son 
at  David;  neap  favours  and 
blessings  upon  him.  The  same 
exclamation  is  supposed  to 
have  been  used  in  the  proces- 
sion at  the  feast  of  tabernacles. 

HOSEA,  PROPHBCT  OF,  is 
supposed  to  have  Imen  uttered 
about  seven  or  eight  hundred 
years  before  Christ.  This  pro- 
phet was  a  son  of  Beeri,  and 
lived  in  Samaria;  and  if  we 
construe  the  title  of  the  pro- 
phecy literally,  (Hos.  i.  1.)  we 
should  infer  that  his  prophecy 
embraced  a  period  of  at  least 
eighty  years.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  the  worl^  of  Ro- 
sea begins  with  the  second 
verse.  The  design  of  the  pro- 
phecy is  to  reprove  the  people 
of  Israel  for  tneir  heinous  sins 
and  gross  idolatry,  and  to  warn 
Judah  against  falling  into  the 
same  courses. 

The  divine  directions  (Hos. 
i.  2 ;  iii.  1)  have  occasioned 
much  speculation.  The  gene- 
ral idea  seems  to  be,  that  at 
that  time  (as  at  the  present 
day  in  many  eastern  countries) 
it  was  common  to  form  tempo- 
rary marriages;  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  which,  strict  fide- 
litT  and  propriety  were  main- 
tained on  both  sides,  as  when 
the  contract  was  for  a  perma- 
Bent  union.  So  that,  however 
revolting  it  must  seem  to  us, 
it  was  not  scandalous  in  the 
prophet,  but  might  possibly  ex- 
pose and  reprove  the  peculiar 
Iniquity  of  tne  Israelites. 

HOSHEA.  1.  (Deut.  xxxii. 
44.)    The  same  with  Joshua. 

2.  (2  Kings  XV.  30.)    The  son 

of  Elah.  and  the  last  of  the 

Unffs  or  Israel.    In  the  ninth 
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ynar  of  his  reign,  the  Assyrian 
king,  provoked  by  an  attempt 
which  Hoshea  made  to  form 
an  alliance  with  Egypt,  and 
so  throw  off  the  Assyrian  yolce, 
marched  against  Samaria,  and, 
after  a  siege  of  three  yean, 
took  it,  and  carried  the  people 
away  into  Assyria.  (2  Kings 
xvii.  1— €.  Hos.  xiii.  16.  Mic. 
i.6.) 

HOUGH.  (Josh.  xi.  6. 9.)  To 
disable  by  cutting  the  sinews 
of  the  ham,  ihamatringa.) 

HOUR.  (Malt.  XXV.  13.)  A 
division  of  time  known  among 
us  as  the  twenty-fourth  part  of 
a  day.  One  of  the  earliest 
divisions  of  the  day  was  into 
morning,  heat  of  the  day,  mid- 
day,  and  evening;  and  the 
ni^ht,  into  first,  second,  and 
third  watch.  The  first  use  of 
the  word  hour  by  the  sacred 
writers  occurs,  Dan.  iii.  6;  but 
the  length  of  the  time  denoted 
by  it  varied  with  the  seasons  of 
tlie  year.  The  third,  sixth,  and 
ninui  hours  of  the  day,  count> 
ing  from  6  a.  m.,  were  espe> 
cially  hours  of  prayer. 

HOUSE.  (See  DwBLLUfos.) 
The  word  house  is  also  used  to 
denote  a  family,  (Cren.  xii.  17. 
1  Tim.  V.  d,)  a  race,  or  lineage, 
(Luke  ii.  4,)  and  property. 
(1  Kings  xiii.  8.) 

House,  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment,  as  some  suppose,  sig^i- 
fies  the  immediate  family  of 
the  householder;  while  houee- 
hold  includes  all  who  dwell 
under  his  roof. 

HousB  OP  THB  Rolls,  (Ezra 
vi.  1,)  and 

Trbasurb  Housb,  (Ezrav. 
17,)  are  both  expressions  sup- 
posed to  refer  to  the  same 
apartment,  and  denote  the 
public  depository  of  books. 

HUMILITY  (Prov.  xv.  33)  is 
the  opposite  of  pride,  and  one 
of  the  cardinal  graces  of  the 
renewed  heart.  It  consists  in 
a  man's  not  thinking  of  him- 
self more  highly  than  heoosht 
to  think;  and  is  uijfed  inth 
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craat  force  npon  all  who  pro- 
few  to  be  Christ's  disciples. 
(i  Pet.  V.  6.)  Id  this,  as  in  all 
other  respects,  our  divine  Sa- 
▼ioar's  lire  furnishes  us  with  a 
perfect  example,  (Phil.  ii.  5— 
BO  and  the  sacred  Scriptures 
abound  with  proraiees  of  grace 
and  favour  to  the  humble,  and 
threalenings  of  sorrow  and 
punishment  to  the  proud. 

HUR.  (Ex.  xvii.  10.)  The 
son  of  Caleb,  and  one  of  the 
chief  men  of  the  Israelites. 
Cpx.  xxiv.  14.) 

HUSBAND.  (See  Mar. 
fciAOB.)  (Matt.  i.  16.)  A  mar- 
tied  man,  and,  as  some  derive 
it,  the  house-band*  or  one  who 
connects  the  family  and  keeps 
it  together.  A  man  betrothed, 
but  not  married,  was  called 
a  husband,  as  the  espousals 
\  were  considered  sacred  and 
inviolable. 

The  husband  ia  the  head  qf 
the  tDifet  (Eph.  v.  23.)  inasmuch 
as  he  is  the  head  or  the  house- 
hold, (though  she  is  associated 
with  him,)  and,  as  such,  he  is 
entitled  to  the  respect  and 
affection  of  all. 
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I     HUSBANDMAN.  (TohnxT 
;  1.)    One  whose  profession  and 
j  labour    is   to    cultivate    the 
ground.    It  is  among  the  most 
j  ancient  and  honourable  occu- 
'  pations.     (Gen.  ix.  20.    Isa. 
.  xxviii.  24-2a)    All  the  Jews 
who  were  not  consecrated  to 
j  religious  offices  were  agricul- 
;  turists.    The  force  and  appro- 
priateness of  the    figurative 
uses  of  this  term  by  the  sacred 
'  writers  are  sufficiently  obviMis 
;  from  their  connexion. 

HUSHAI.    (2  Sam.  xv.  32.) 

An  Archite,  (Josh.  xvi.  2,)  and 

a  particular  and  faithful  friend 

I  or  David.    (2Sam.  xvi.  16.) 

I     HUSKS  (Luke  xv.  16)  means 

'  either  shells,— as  of  peas  or 

I  beans,— or  the  fruit  ofthe  ca- 

'  rob  tree,  which  is  common  in 

Palestine,  and  is  used  for  food 

by  the  pr>or,  and  for  the  fatten- 

ing  of  cattle  and  swine. 

HYMENEUS.  (2 Tim.  ii.l7.) 
This  name  is  mentioned  once 
with  Alexander  and  once  with 
Philetus.  He  denied  the  doc- 
trine of  a  future  resurrection, 
and  was  c^iven  up  to  Satan. 
(1  Tim.  i.  20.  Comp.  1  Cor. v.  5.) 
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of  a  pasha.   It  contains  at  pre- 
sent about  15,000  inhabitants. 
It  aul  and 

Ba  hed  the 

ga  9  so  per- 

se(  ice  of  it 

as  save  the 
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nil  r  several 
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.29.)    In 
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vi  r  against 

Je  zChion. 

xii  the  book 

of ...«   » —  ,^ncerniDg 

geneal(»;ies:  and  again,  it  m 
said,  (2Chron.xiU.22,)thatthe 
rest  of  the  aoNf  of  Abijah,  and 
his  ways  and  his  saying^  an 
written  in  the  story  (or  com 
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oieiitaiy)  of  the  prophet  Iddo. 
These  expressions  may  all  > 
refer  to  one  and  the  same 
volume.  He  was  probably  a 
prophet  and  annalist  of  some  { 
dbiinction,  and  is  supposed  by 
many  to  have  been  the  person 
who  was  slain  by  a  lion,  as  re-  ; 
corded  1  Kings  xiii.  Several  ) 
others  of  the  same  name  are 
mentioned,  of  whose  history 
we  know  nothing. 

IDLE,  (Matt,  xii.36,)  in  this 
connexion,  means  pernicious, 
fcdse,  or  calumnious  words. 

IDOL,  (I  Kings  xv.  13,)  IDO- 
LATRY. (Actsxvii.16.)  What- 
ever receives  the  worship 
which  is  due  only  to  God  is  an 
idol.  In  a  figurative  sense,  the 
word  denotes  an^  thing  which 
draws  the  affections  from  God, 
(Col.  iii.  5 ;)  and  in  a  restricted 
sense,  it  denotes  the  visible 
image  or  fi^e  to  which  reli- 
gious worship  is  paid.  (Deal. 
Ixix.  17.) 

Idolatry  consists,  (1.)  In 
worshipping,  as  the  true  Ood, 
some  other  person  or  thingbe- 
sides  Jehovah  ;  and,  (2.)  Wor- 
shipping the  true  Uod  under 
some  image,  as  the  golden 
,  calf.  (Ex.  xxxii.  4, 5.) 

When  the  worship  of  idols 
commenced  is  uncertain.  It 
was  prevalent  at  a  very  early 
period  of  the  world;  and,  as 
some  suppose,  was  no  incon- 
siderable part  of  the  general 
corruption  which  called  for 
the  judgment  of  the  deluge, 
((yen.  vi.  12.)  The  pagans  wor- 
shipped universal  nature,  the 
soul  of  the  world ;  angels,  de- 
mons, and  the  souls  of  departed 
men,either  separate  and  alone, 
or  in  union  with  some  star  or 
other  body.  Thejr  worshipped 
the  heavens,  and  in  them  Doth 
particular  luminaries  and  con- 
stellations ;  the  atmosphere, 
and  in  it  the  meteors  and  fowls 
of  the  air:  the  earth,  and  in  it 
beasts,  birds^  insects,  plants, 
groves,  and  hills,  together  with 
divers  fossils,  and  fire.    They 
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with  its  uncommon  greatness ; 
whatever,  in  short,  was  beauti- 
ful, hurtful,  or  majestic,  be-  ^ 
came  a  deity,  as  well  as  what 
was  profitable  for  its  use.  The 
sun,  tt  was  soon  perceived,  had 
all  these  powers  and  properties 
united  in  it:  its  beauty  was 
glorious  to  behold ;  its  motion 
wonderful  to  consider ;  its  heat 
occasioned  different  effects, 
barrenness  in  some  places, and 
fruitfulness  in  others ;  and  the 
immense  globe  of  its  light  ap' 
peared  highly  exalted  and  rid- 
ing in  triumph  as  it  were  round 
the  world.  The  moon,  it  was 
seen,  supplied  the  absence  of 
the  sun  by  sight,  gave  a  friend- 
ly light  to  the  earth,  and  be- 
sides the  great  variety  of  its 
phases,  had  a  wonderful  in- 
fluence over  the  sea  and  other 
319 
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prevailed  with  to  come  down 
and  inhabit  it." 

Whether  the  idolatry  of 
imase  worship  originated  in 
Chaldea  or  in  Ecypt  we  have 
no  dcUa  from  history  to  deter- 
mine ;  but  wherever  it  had  its 
origin,  the  apostle  Paul  haa 
sufficiently  accounted  for  the 
grounds  and  reasons  of  it,wheii 
he  says  that  men  pr^essing 
theniselvea  to  be  tnisCf  be- 
came  fools,  and  changed  the 
glory  of  the  incorruptible  God 
into  an  image  made  like  to 
corruptible  man,  and  to  birde, 
and  four  footed  beasts,  ema 
creeping  things.  (Rom.  i.  28, 
23.) 

Such  is  the  strong  tendency 
of  depraved  nature  to  fall  into 
this  sin  that  the  Israelites,  the 
chosen  people  of  God,  were 
subjected  to  a  twofold  ro- 
straint.  God  was  their  king, 
and  hence  idolatry  with  them 
was  not  only  impiety,  but  trea- 
son. The  positive  precepts, 
and  severe  punishments  with 
which  the  Jewish  law  met 
every  approach  to  idolatry,  and 
the  rigorous  prohibition  of  all 
intercourse  with  the  idola- 
trous nations  which  surround- 
ed them,  show  plainly  how 
abominable  the  sin  of  idolatry 
is  in  the  sight  of  God :  so  that 
customs  which  might  excite 
or  entice  to  idolatrous  prac- 
tices, and  which  in  any  other 
view  might  seem  perfectly  in- 
nocent,were  strictly  forbidfden. 
(Deut.  zii.ziii>)  Probably  many 
peculiar  provisions  of  the  Jew- 
ish law,  which  may  seem  to 
us  arbitrary  or  trining,  may 
have  origmated  in  this  very 
circumstance.  Notwithstandf- 
ing  all  that  was  done  to  giiaid 
them  against  it,  the  people  of 
Israel  fell  into  some  of  the 
most  cruel  and  shocking  prac* 
tices  of  idolatry.  Even  the 
sacrifice  of  children,  forbidden 
as  it  was  under  the  most  8e« 
vere  and  summary  penalties, 
(Lev.  zz.  2,)  was  ve^co 
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It  to  estimated  that  moM 
than  600.00(1^,  or  about  two- 
thirdfl  or  the  human  lamily, 
are  worahippera  of  idols. 

Sometimes  idol  temples  wers 
the  repositories  of  treasure, 
(Judg.  iz.  4,)  and  were  protect* 
ed  by  a  tower.    (Judg.  ix.  46.) 

IDTJM£A.    (SeeEooM.) 

IJE-ABARIM.  (See  Aba- 
rim.) 

ILLYRICUM.  (Rom.  xv.l9.) 
A  province  north-west  of  Ma- 
ceaonia,  lying  alons  the  Adri- 
atic Sea,  having  Italy  and 
Germany  on  the  north,  and 
Macedonia  on  the  easu  lu 
southern  portion  was  the  Dal- 
matia  which  Titus  visited. 
(2  Tim.  iv.  10.)  Taking  Jeru- 
salem as  a  centre,  it  will  ap- 
pear that  lllyricum  was  nearly 
the  extreme  north-western  pro- 
vince of  what  was  then  no 
small  part  of  the  known  world. 
Perhaps  Paul  went  into  lllyri- 
cum ;  but  he  speaks  here  only 
of  having  preached  the  gospel 
unto  its  borders. 

IMAGE.  (Gen.  i.  26,  27.) 
We  are  told  that  God  creat^i 
man  in  fu8  own  image:  and 
Christ  is  said  to  be  tAe  tmoJte 
of  God.  (Col.  i.  15.  Heb.  I.  3.) 
The  term  imports  a  complete 
and  exact  likeness,  like  that 
which  exists  between  a  seal 
and  its  impression,  when  the 
original  is  perfectly  preserved 
in  the  representation.  The 
word  is  usually  emploved  to 
denote  an  object  of  idolatrous 
worship.    (See  Man,  Idol.) 

IMMANUEL.  (Iaa.vii.14.) 
A  Hebrew  word,  signiiving 
«6fod  tnth  us,"  and  used  aa 
one  of  the  distinctive  titles 
of  the  Messiah.  (See  Ahaz, 
Christ.) 

IMMORTAL,  IMMORTAL- 
ITY. (1  Cor.  XV.  63.  1  Tim.  I. 
17.)  A  state  of  being  not  sub- 
ject to  death.  It  is  one  of  the  at> 
tributes  of  the  Supreme  Being. 

The  bodies  which  we  inha^ 
bit  while  in  this  world  are  cor- 
ruptinle,  exposed  to  sicknessi 
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j)«in,  and  death ;  but  the  soul 
can  never  die,  as  the  body 
dies.  Its  very  nature  is  immor- 
tal. There  is  a  sense  in  which 
the  state  of  being,  on  which 
the  souls  of  all  wen  enter  at 
death,  is  immortal.  But  the 
Scriptures  speak  of  the  future 
existence  of  the  righteous  as  a 
state  of  immortality  or  eternal 
life,  in  distinction  from  the 
state  of  the  wicked,  (Matt. 
jucv.  46.  Kom.  ii.  7 ;)  and  it  is 
obvious  that  the  phrase  im- 
mortal or  eterrial  death,  might 
be  employed  to  express  forci- 
bly the  nature  of  toe  punish- 
ment to  which  the  wicked  will 
be  doomed  in  the  world  to 
come. 

IMPUTE.  (Rom.  V.  13.)   By 
comparing  ver.  18  of  the  epis- 
tle to  Philemon,  with  Rom. 
iv.  5—13,   we  shall  see   the 
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business  of  the  priest  to  bora 
it  morning  and  evening,  upon 
an  altar  specially  erected  for 
this  purpose ;  and  thence  call- 
ed tlie  altar  of  incettae.  The 
preparation  of  it  for  common 
use  was  positively  forbidden ; 
neither  could  any  other  com- 
position be  offered  as  incense 
on  this  altar,  nor  could  this  be 
offered  by  any  but  the  priest. 
(See  Cemsbr.  See  Biblicai. 
Antkiditibs,  vol.  ii.  pp.  46. 
49,  by  Am.  S.  S.  Union.) 

iNCHANTERSjINCHANT- 
MENTS.  (Ex.  vii.  11.  Deut. 
xviii.  10.)  Inchanters  were 
persons  who  pretended  to  pos- 
sess the  power  of  charming 
animals,  &c.  The  practice 
of  inchantment  is  allied  to 
witchcraft  and  sorcery;  and 
both  the  practice  and  prac- 
tisers  are  decidedly  con- 
demned by  God's  law.  (Deul. 
xviii.  9—12.)  It  is  unquestion- 
ably true  that  persons  have 
sometimes  obtained  a  wonder- 
ful influence,  uarticularlv  over 
serpents  of  the  most  deadly 
species;  instances  of  which 
are  often  stated  by  eastern 
travellers. 

INDIA.  (Esth.  i.l;  viii.  9.) 
The  southern  section  of  the 
continent  of  Asia.  It  is  only 
mentioned  as  the  eastern  boun- 
dary of  the  dominions  of  Aha- 
suerus. 

INGATHERING,  pbast  of. 
(See  Feasts.) 

INHERITANCE.(Gen.xxxi. 
14.)  In  the  modern  use  of  this 
word,  it  denotes  the  estate  to 
which  one  succeeds  on  the 
death  of  the  present  possessor, 
and  who  is  nence  called  his 
heir.  In  eastern  countrie8,how- 
ever,  the  portions  of  children 
were  distributed  to  them  by 
the  father  during  his  lifetime. 
Among  the  Hindoos,  the  fathw 
is  bound  to  make  an  equal 
distribution  of  his  property, 
whenever  his  children,  in  a 
bod^;  apply  for  it.  Hence  the 
legitimacy  of  the  ap 
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iriuch  the  prodigal  fon  and 
hii  brother  made,  and  which 
lemilted  in  the  father's  divid- 
ing unto  them  hie  living. 
(Luke  XV.  13.) 

The  word  inheritance  ia  also 
used,  in  a  more  general  sense, 
to  denote  property,  or  partici- 
pation. (Comp.  Ctetc.  xxxiii. 
H  with  Acts  vii.  5.) 

INIQUITY.  (Gen.  xv.  16.) 
Whatever  is  done  regardless 
of  the  law  of  CKx).  Sin  is  the 
transgression  of  the  law :  ini- 
quity is  a  contempt  or  disre- 
gard of  the  law.  (Ps.  li.  2.  9 ; 
ciii.  10.)  To  bear  the  iniquity 
xf  the  congregation  (Lev.  x. 
17)  is  to  matce  that  expiation 
or  atonement  which  is  a  pre- 
requisite to  their  forgiveness. 
(Isa.liii.6.) 

INK,  INKHORN.  (Jer.xxivi. 
la  Ezek.ix.2.)  It  is  supposed 
tliat  the  common  ink  or  early 
ages  was  made  of  water  and 
pulverized  charcoal,  or  the 
black  of  burnt  ivory,  with  the 
addition  of  some  kind  of  gum. 
Other  substances  were  doubt- 
less used  both  for  writing  and 
colourins  matter.  The  Ro- 
mans uied  a  dark  purple  li- 
quid, which  was  obtained  from 
a  species  of  fish  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  ink  in  common 
use  at  this  day  has  been  known 
for  several  centuries  in  Eu- 
ropean countries,  and  is  usual- 
ly made  of  nutgallSfVitriol,  and 
gum.  Ancient  ink  was  more 
caustic,  and  less  liable  to  fade 
or  decay.  Chinese  ink  is  of 
the  same  quality.  The  pro- 
lessed  writers  or  scribes  car- 
ried with  them,  as  they  do  at 
the  present  day  in  eastern 
countries,  the  implements  of 
their  business;  and  among 
these  was  an  inkhcm,  thrust 
into  the  girdle  at  the  side. 

INN.  (Luke  X.  34.)  In  the 
earliest  ages,  an  inn  was  no- 
thing more  than  the  well  or 
other  convenient  place  where 
the  company  of  travellers  and 
iheif   weary   beasts   reposed 
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for  rest  and  refirerikOMnt.  At 
a  later  period  it  was  the  cara- 
vansary, a  very  comfortless, 
temporary  enclosure,  without 
rooms  or  doors.  Aflerwardi 
the  inn  became  what  the  cara- 
vansaries of  Persia  are  at  the 
present  day,— a  place  where 
travellers  may  Duy  lodging, 
food,  and  iiiel.  This  was  per- 
haps such  an  inn  as  accom- 
RKMlated  the  poor  wounded 
man,  in  the  beautiful  story  of 
the  good  Samaritan;  and  it 
was  to  the  stable  or  out-build- 
ing  of  such  an  inn  that  Mary 
was  obliged  to  resort  with  the 
infant  Saviour,  because  the 
general  enrolment  had  brought 
80  many  strangers  to  the  place 
as  to  f.ll  the  house  before  they 
arrived. 

INSPIRATION  (2  Tim.  iiL 
16)  is  a  supernatural  divine 
influence  exerted  upon  the 
human  mind,  by  means  of 
which  the  individual  is  made 
to  know  certainly,and  to  speak 
truly,  what  could  not  have  been 
so  known  in  the  ordinary  ex- 
ercise of  the  faculties,  and 
without  any  such  influence. 
When  this  influence  is  so  ex 
erted  as  absolutely  to  exclude 
uncertainly  and  all  mixture 
of  error  in  a  declaration  of 
doctrines  or  facts,  it  is  called 
a  plenary  or  full  inspiration. 
And  the  book  written  under 
such  an  influence,  though 
it  may  contain  many  things 
which  the  author  might  have 
known  and  recordeof  by  the 
use  of  his  natural  faculties,  is 
properly  said  to  be  an  inspired 
book.  Nor  is  it  necessary  that 
the  particular  style  and  me- 
thod of  the  writer  should  be 
abandoned.  God  may  have 
wise  purposes  to  answer  \tK 
preserving  this,  while  he  se- 
cures, through  its  agency,  an 
infallible  declaration  of  his 
will.  So  that  style,  manner, 
&c.,  may  be  of  the  author*s 
own  choice,  provided  the  facts 
stated     and     the    doctrinei 
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Unght  M  of  diTine  autbority, 
are  stated  and  taueht  under 
an  immediaie  divine  influ- 
ence, without  the  possibility 
of  error.  And  even  if  it  should 
appear  that  the  copies  of  such 
■     •  '    '^         «'  «^  -g 
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The  Spirit  is  said  to  i 
mterceBsion/or  U8.  (Rmn.vili. 
26.)  This  is  to  be  understood 
as  referring  to  that  peculiar 
influence  of  the  Spirit  upon 
the  heart  by  which  it  is  taught, 
and  guided,  and  enabled  to 
cherish  and  breathe  frath  holy 
desires,  which  God  will  gra- 
ciously accept  through  the 
complete  and  effectual  media- 
tion of  Him  who  ever  liveth  to 
make  intercession  for  us.  As 
to  the/ac/  of  Christ's  interces- 
sion, see  Rom.  viii.  34.  1  Tim. 
ii.  5.  1  John  ii.  1 ;  and  the  man- 
ner of  it  is  illustrated.  Heb. 
yii.— X.,  In  which  chapters 
the  continued  Intercession  of 
Christ,  and  the  sacrifice  of 
himself  as  the  ground  of  his 
intercession,  are  presented  ui 
the  mind  as  a  most  aflecting 
evidence  of  the  nature  and 
effect  of  sin. 

IRON.  (Prov.  xxvii.  17.) 
Some  of  the  uses  of  this  well 
known  and  most  yaluable 
metal  were  probably  known 
at  a  very  early  period.  (Gen. 
iv.  22.)  We  find  it  misntton- 
ed  as  the  material  for  tools, 
(Deuu  zzvii.  5.  2  Kings  vi. 
6 ;)  weapons  of  wan  (1  Sam. 
xvii.  7;)  fumHiireL  (Deut.  ill. 
11 :)  implements  or  hosbandiT, 
(2  Sam.  xil.  31.  Jer.  xxvilL 
14 :)  and  chariots  of  war.  (Josh, 
xvii.  16,  &c.  Ax.)  By  nort?iem 
iron  (Jer.  xv.  12)  probably  Is 
intended  a  species  of  iron  ore 
or  manufacture,  remarkable 
for  its  hardness,  found  in  a  re- 
gion bordering  on  the  Euxine 
Sea,  and  of  course  north  of  Ju> 
dea. 

It  is  naturally  supposed,  from 
the  connexion,  that  by  the  ex- 
pression,  a  land  tohoie  ttmif 
are  tron,  (DeuU  viii.  9,)  is  in- 
tended an  abundance  of  iron 
ore;  and  a  passage  of  like  im- 
port occurs  in  the  description 
of  the  lot  of  Asher,  (Deut.xvxiii. 
25,)  where  the  reading  micht 
be,  under  thy  thoee  art  iroft 
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When  he  had  arri  ved  at  mature 
years,  his  father  was  required 
to  offer  him  up  in  sacrifice; 
and  his  conduct  on  this  occa- 
sion as  remarkably  illustrates 
his  docility,  and  submission, 
and  filial  confidence,  as  the 
course  of  Abraham  did  his 
obedience  and  faith.  (See 
Abraham.)  He  married  Re- 
bekahjthe  daughter  of  Beihuel, 
and  by  her  became  the  father 
of  Jacob  and  £sau.  His  pus- 
vessions  were  very  great,  ((jen. 
xxvi.  I'Z,  13;)  but  his  old  a^e 
was  embittered  by  domestic 
trials.  (Gen.  xxvi.  35;  xxvii.) 
He  died  at  Hebron,  at  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  one  hundred 
and  eighty  years.  (Gen.  xxxv. 
28, 29.)  For  a  particular  his- 
tory of  Isaac,  with  maps  and 
engravings,  see  History  op 
Abraham,  Story  op  Isaac, 
Jacob  amd  his  son  Joseph, 
and  Stories  from  the  Scrip- 
tures, all  by  Am.  S.  S.  Union.) 
ISAIAH.  (2 Kings  xx.  1.) 
Very  little  is  known  of  the 
personal  history  of  this  emi- 
nent prophet.  We  know  that 
he  was  the  son  of  Amoz,  and 
the  Jews  say  that  Amoz  was 
the  brother  of  Amaziah  king 
of  Judah.  Isaiah  lived  and 
prophesied  between  the  year 
of  the  world  3164  and  3305;  for 
the  dai/a  qf  Uzziahy  Jotham, 
AhaZf  and  Hezekiah  embrace 
that  period,  and  his  prophecy 
was  utteretl  in  their  successive 
reigns.  The  history  of  these 
reiffDS  is  in  2  Kings  xv.— sx. 
28 
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2Ghron.  xxvi.— xxxU.  Some 
passages  of  it  are  given  by 
Isaiah,  as  in  ch.  vii.  viii.  xxxvi. 
—XXXIX.  Uzziah  or  Azariah 
reigned  fifty-two  years,  Jotham 
and  Ahaz  each  sixteen,  and 
Hezekiah  twenty-nine,  mak- 
ing in  all  one  hundred  and 
thirteen :  of  course  Isaiah  did 
not  live  throughout  the  whole 
of  their  reigns.  The  period  of 
the  four  reigns  extends  from 
the  year  of  the  world  3194  to 
330G,  being  before  Christ  810 
to  698.  The  city  of  Rome  wa« 
f)unded  in  the  time  of  Isaiah, 
namely,  in  the  year  before 
Christ  753. 

Isaiah  was  nearly  contem- 
porary with  Hosea,  Joel,  Amos, 
and  Micah ;  and  tradition  savs 
that  he  was  one  of  the  faithful 
who  were  saton  aaunder,  (Heb. 
xi.  37,)  and  that  the  event  hap- 
pened about  698  years  before 
Christ.  There  is  no  evidence, 
iiowever,  as  to  the  time  or 
manner  of  his  death. 

Prophecy  of,  is  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  complete  and 
sublime  of  all  the  prophetical 
writings.  Its  reference  to  the 
advent,  ofilces,  and  kingdom 
of  the  Messiah  are  so  nume- 
rous and  exact  as  to  have  ob> 
tained  for  its  author  the  title 
of  the  evangelical  prophet;  and 
the  name  Isaiah  {the  aalvatian 
qf  Jehovah)  indicates  the  same 
characteristic  of  this  sublime 
book. 

The  first  thirty-nine  chapters 
of  the  prophecy  relate  to  sub- 
jects and  events  unconnected 
with  each  other,  and  embrace 
the  period  during  which  the 
prophet  was  more  actively  and 
openly  employed  as  a  minis- 
ter. The  residue  of  the  book 
relates  chiefly  to  two  events,— 
the  end  of  the  Babylonish  cap- 
tivity^ and  the  coming  of  th» 
Messiah ;  the  latter  of  which 
he  seems  to  have  contemplated 
with  a  very  distinct  and  ele- 
vated conception,  not  only  of 
the  circumstances  of  its  com- 
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mencement,  but  of  ita  progreas, 
giory,  and  ultimate  tnumph. 

ISHBOSHETH,  (2Sam.liA) 
son  and  succeflsor  of  Saul,  was 
persuaded  hy  Abner  to  go  up 
V3  Mahanaim,  and  assume 
the  government,  while  David 
reigned  at  Hebron,  (2  Sam.  ii. 
1 1;)  and  a  majority  of  the  nation 
of  Israel  aclcpowledged  him  as 
king.  A  severe  battle  soon 
after  occurred  at  Gibeon,  be- 
tween the  army  of  David,  un- 
der Joab.  and  the  army  of 
Ishbosheth,  under  Abner;  in 
which  the  latter  were  utterly 
defeated. 

Soon  after  this,  Ishbosheth 
oflfbnded  Abner^  so  that  he  for- 
aook  his  intercut,  and  became 
the  allv  of  David;  and  at 
length  ishbosheth  was  assassi- 
nated at  noonday,  while  he 
lay  on  his  b^.  (2  Sam.i  v.5— 7.) 

ISHI,(HoS.ii.  16,)  signifying 
my  husbandf  and  BAALI,  in 
the  same  passage,  signifying 
niy  Lordj  are  figuratively  used 
to  denote  the  contrast  between 
the  alfections  and  relations  of 
Israel  towards  Grod,  at  two  dif- 
ferent periods  of  their  history. 
The  latter  having  been  used 
in  Mol  worship,  the  very  name 
was  to  become  obsolete.  (Hos. 
il.  170 

ISHMAEL.  (Gen.  xvi.  11.) 
The  son  of  Abraham  by  Hagar. 
PJrevious  to  his  birth,  his  mo- 
ther,being  ill-treated  by  Sarah, 
fled  from  the  house,  and  while 
in  the  wilderness  was  informed 

S'  an  angol  what  would  be 
e  character  of  her  child,  and 
that  his  posterity  would  be  in- 
numerable. The  birth  of  Ish- 
mael  was  in  a.  m.  2094 ;  and 
as  Abraham  supposed  that  the 
promises  of  God  resjjecilng  his 
seed  were  to  be  fulfilled  in 
Ishmael,  he  nurtured  him  with 
much  care.    (Gen.  xvii,  18.) 

When  Isaac  was  weaned, 
Ishmael  was  about  seventeen 
years  of  ac;e,  and  having  of- 
fended Sarali  by  his  treatment 
of  her  child,  she  insisted  upon 
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it  tlutt  both  he  and  his  mother 
Hagar  should  be  banished  from 
the  family. 

Hagar  probably  made  up  her 
mind  to  return  to  her  kindred 
in  Egypt ;  but  when  she  had 
reached  the  wilderness  of  Beer« 
sheba,  her  stock  of  water  was 
exhausted,  and  the  lad,  over- 
come with  fatigue  and  thirst, 
sunk  down,  apparently  to  die. 
God  appeared  for  their  deliver- 
ance, directed  Hagar  to  a  foun- 
tain of  water,  and  renewed  hifl 
promise  to  make  of  him  a  great 
nation.  Tiiey  remained  in  the 
wilderness,  and  he  sustained 
himself  and  his  mother  by 
huniine.  (Gen.  xxi.13— 20.)  At 
length  "he  married  an  Egrptian 
woman ;  and  so  rapidl;^id  his 
progeny  multiply,  that  in  a  few 
years  afterwards  they  are  spo- 
ken of  as  a  trading  nation. 
(Gen.  xxxvii.  25.) 

The  prophecy  that  he  should 
be  a  wild  man,  or  literally  a 
wild  8SS  man,  or  as  wild  as  a 
wild  ass,  has  been  wonderfully 
verified  in  the  history  of  the 
Arabs,  who  are  a  branch  of  his 
posterity.  They  are  univer- 
sally known  as  robbers  and 
pirates ;  and  all  wuo  pass 
through  their  country  do  it 
in  caravans,  and  with  arms. 
They  have  never  been  driven 
from  their  territory,  but  have 
maintained  their  independ- 
ence and  peculiarity  of  man- 
ners und  customs  up  to  the 
present  day,  though  they  have 
lived  in  the  micJst  of  influ- 
ences and  events,  and  have 
been  themselves  instrumental 
in  their  occurrence,  by  Which 
the  relations  of  all  the  other 
kingdoms  of  the  earth  have 
been  essentially  modified,  if 
not  completely  subverted. 

The  wild  man  still  spurns 
the  chains  of  a  foreign  con- 
queror, still  waylays  the  tra- 
veller by  the  fountain,  and 
maintains  himself,  as  in  the 
days  of  old,  by  violence  and 
plunder,  sweepinghis  tioop 
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of  fierce  bandita  across  the 
path  of  the  merchant  and  the 
pilgrim.  The  parcelling  of 
the  natives  into  independent 
tribes  impaired  their  common 
strength.  No  necessity  ever 
summoned  them  to  combine 
for  their  mutual  defence;  no 
motives  of  external  advantage 
could  prevail  with  them  to 
susnend  their  domestic  feuds: 
and  no  leader,  till  Mohammed 
arose,  seems  to  have  possessed 
the  genius  or  address  to  con- 
centrate their  impetuous  ener- 
gies with  a  view  to  national 
aggrandizement. 
TSHMAELITES.  (Gen. 
xxzvii.  25.)  The  descendants 
of  I&hmael.  The  company  of 
Ishmaelites,  to  whom  Joseph 
was  sold,  are  elsewhere  called 
Midianites.  (Gen.  xxxvii.  28.) 
Probably  they  were  Ishmael- 
ites who  dwelt  in  Midian.  It  is 
evident,  however,  that  the  two 
names  were  sometimes  applied 
to  the  same  people,  (Judg.  viii. 
22.  24,)  though  We  know  the 
descendants  of  Midian  were 
not  Ishmaelites,  (for  Midian 
was  a  son  of  Abraham  by  Ke- 
turah.) 

ISLANDS,  ISLES,  &c.  (Isa. 
zlii.  12.)  These  words,  as  used 
in  our  version,  import  either, 
(1.)  A  settlement  or  colony,  as 
distinguished  from  uninhabit- 
ed country,  or  from  seas  and 
rivers,  (as  in  Gen.  x.  5.  Job 
xxli.  30,  and  Isa.  xlii.  15;)— so 
at  this  day,  small  districts  of 
cultivated  and  settled  coun- 
try, surrounded  by  immense 
wastes,  are,  in  the  same 
sense,  called  islands ;— or,  (2.) 
Coast  or  country  adjacent  to 
water  or  maritime  places,  (as 
Isa.  XX.  6,  and  xxiii,  2.  6;  and 
Ezek.xxvii.7;)  or,  (3.)  Distant 
lands  beyond  the  sea,  or  places 
which  were  reached  by  sea, 
whether  coasts  or  islands,  and 
especially  the  regions  west  of 
Palestiufs  whether  islands  or 
not,  (as  Isa.  xxiv.  15 ;  xl.  15 ; 
and  xlii.  A.  10.  12;)  or,  (4.) 
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Islands,  properly  so  called,  (as 
Esth.x.  I,)  where  it  is  express- 
ly used  in  distinction  from  the 
continent  or  main  land. 

Isles  of  the  Gentiles,  or 
Heathen,  (Gen.  x.  5.  Zeph. 
ii.l  1,)  mean  generally  ine  parts 
of  Europe  most  known  to  the 
ancient  Asiatics. 

ISRAEL.  (Gen.  xxxv.  10.) 
The  surname  of  Jacob,  eiven 
to  him  by  the  angel  at  Maha- 
naim.  (Gen.  xxxii.  28.  Hos. 
xii.  3.)  It  signifies  the  prince 
that  prevails  with  God. 

We  find  it  used,  however, 
for  the  whole  race  of  Jacobus 
posterity,  (1  Cor.  x.  18 ;)  also 
for  the  kingdom  of  the  ten 
tribes,  as  distinguished  from 
Judah,  (2  Kings  xiv.  12 j)  and 
a^ain  for  all  true  believers, 
(fsa. xlv.  17.  Rom.  ix.6;  xi.26.) 

Land  of.    (See  Canaan.) 

Kingdom  op.    (See  Israel- 
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ISSACHAR  (Gen.  xxx.  18) 
was  the  fifth  son  of  Jacob  and 
Leah.  The  prophetical  de- 
scription of  him;  uiiered  by  his 
father,  (Gen.  xlix.  14, 15,)  was 
fulfilled  in  the  fact  that  the 
posterity  of  Issachar  were  a 
laborious  people,  and  addicted 
to  rural  employments:  hardy, 
and  patient  to  bear  the  burdens 
both  of  labour  and  war.  (Judg. 
V.  15.  1  Chron.  vii.  1—5.) 

Tribe  of,  had  its  portion  in 
one  of  the  most  fertile  tracts  of 
the  country.  It  was  a  triangu- 
lar Section  on  the  Jordan,  be- 
tweeii  Zebulon  and  Ephraim. 
including  the  rich  valley  of 
Jezreel ;  thus  fulfilling  the  pre- 
diction of  his  father  in  this  re- 
spect. (Gen.  xlix.  14, 15.) 
ITALY.  (Act8xvi!i.2;  xxvii 
827 
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1.6.  Heb.xiii.24.)  This  coun- 
try, of  which  Rome  was  the 
capital  in  the  days  of  Christ 
and  his  apostles,  is  too  well 
known  to  need  description. 
It  stretches  out  into  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea,  having  the 
Adriatic  on  the  north-east,  the 
Tuscan  Sea  on  the  south-west, 
and  France,  Switzerland,  and 
Germany  on  the  north. 
ITHAMAR.  (See  Eleazak.) 
ITUREA.  (Lulce  ili.  1.)  A 
jjrovince  of  Syria,  which  de- 
rived its  name  from  Jetur,  a 
son  of  Ishmael,  (Gen.  xxv.  15. 
1  Chron.  i.31,)  whose  posterity 
inhabited  it.  It  was  south  of 
Trachoniiis,  beyond  Jordan, 
and  probablv  included  Aura- 
niiis  and  Batanea.  It  was 
overrun  by  a  oarty  of  the  Isra- 
elites ill  the'  time  of  Joiham 
king  of  Judah,  and  a  vast 
(luantity  of  spoil  taken.  (IChr. 
V.  19.  22.)  It  is  now  called 
medour. 
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IVORY.  (IKingsx.  ia>  The 
substance  of  the  tusk  of  the 
elephant.  That  which  is 
brought  from  Ceylon  is  re- 
garded  as  most  valuable.  It 
was  among  the  merchandise 
of  Tyre  (Ezek.  xxvii.  15)  and 
Tarshish.  (1  Kings  x.  22.)  So- 
lomon's throne  was  built  of  it, 
(2  Chron.  ix.  17.  21  p  and  so 
lavishly  was  it  usea  in  archi- 
lecture  of  various  kinds,  and 
cabinet  work,  as  to  jusiiiv  the 
expressions  we  find  in  Amoa 
iii.  15',/ vi.4,  and  Ezek.  xxvii. 
6.  In  the  last  of  these  passage* 
ivory  shrines  are  meant,  vSed 
as  little  images  are  by  many 
modern  sailors  for  superstitious 
purp<»ses. 

Tiie  term  ivmy  palaces  (Ps. 
xlv.  8)  is  8up})4>se(l  to  refer 
either  to  the  country  whence 
the  perfume  was  obtained,  or 
to  boxes  richly  wrought,  or 
inlaid  with  ivory,  in  which  U 
was  kept. 
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JABBOE.  (Gen.  xxxli.  22.) 
A  brook  rising  in  the  moun- 
tains south-east  of  Gilead,  and 
running  in  a  rocky  channel, 
through  a  deep  ravine,  about 
fifty  miles  westward  to  the  Jor- 
dan, separating  the  Amorites 
from  the  Ammonites.  (Num. 
xxi.  24.)  Jacob  crossed  it  on 
his  return  from  Mesopotamia. 
((Jen.  xxxii.  22.)  It  is  now 
called  Zerka,  (blue  riverj) 
and  travellers  speak  of  cliffs 
on  either  side  of^five  hundred 
feet  perpendicular  height,  with 
a  breadth,  from  cliff  to  cliff,  of 
not  more  than  one  hundred 
feet.  In  some  places  the  stream 
is  not  more  than  thirty  feet 
wide. 

JABESH,  (1  Sam.  xi.  5,)  or 
JABESH-GILEAD,  (Judff.  xxi. 
8,)  was  situated  at  the  foot  of 
naount  Gilead,  within  the  ter- 
ritory of  Manasseh,  on  a  small 
brook  which   is  still   called 
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Tribes.     In  the  days  of  the 
judges,  this  place  was  sacked 
by  the  Israelites,  and  nearly 
all  the  inhabitants  cut  off,  be- 
cause they  refused  their  aid 
in  a  war  unon  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin,  (iudg.  xxi.  10.)  A£> 
terwarJs  it  was  besieged  by 
the  Ammonites,  who  refused  to 
spare  the  citizens,  unless  iher 
would  consent  to  have  their 
right  eyes  plucked  out.  (1  Sam. 
'  xi.  2.)   Having  obtained  a  euB- 
J  pension   of   hostilities    for   a 
I  weelc,  they  took  advantage  of 
the  interval  to  secure  the  aid 
I  of  Saul,  who  marched  an  army 
to  their  rescue,  and  surprised 
and  defeated  the  Ammonitei 
with  great  slaughter;  a  ser- 
vice for  which  the  inhabitanta 
j  of  the  city  evinced  their  grati- 
tude.   (1  Sam.  xxxi.  11, 12.   3 
Sam.  ii.  5.) 
JABIN.  1.  (Josh.  xi.l.)  King 
I  of  Hazor,  a  northern  difltrict 
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of  Canaan.  He  attempted,  by 
a  formidable  alliance,to  oppose 
the  progress  of  Joshua.  He  and 
hb  allies  were  terribly  defeat- 
ed in  a  battle  at  Merom,  the 
city  of  Hazor  was  tatcen,  and 
Jabin  put  to  death. 

2.  (Jude.  iv.  2.)  Another 
king  of  the  same  name  and 
place,  who  had  great  wealth 
and  power,and  was  guilty  of  ofv 
pressing  the  children  of  Israel 
for  twenty  years.  His  army 
was  defeated  by  Deborah  and 
Barak,  and  Siseru,  his  princi- 
pal general,  put  to  death. 

JABNEEL,  (Josh.  xv.  11,)  or 
JABNEH,  (2Chron.  xxvi.  60 
was  a  city  of  the  Philistines, 
situated  twelve  miles  south  of 
Joppa.  It  was  called  Jamnia 
by  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
and  is  now  called  Oebna,  or 
Yebna. 

JACINTH.  (Rev.  ix.  17.)  A 
precious  stone,  of  a  reddish 
yellow  or  hyacinth  colour,  re- 
sembling the  amethyst. 

JACOB,  (Gen.  xxv.  26,)  the 
son  of  Isaac  and  Rebekah,  and 
twin  brother  to  Esau,  received 
bis  name,  which  signifies  aup- 
plcmter,  from  a  circumstance 
which  occurred  at  his  birth. 
((Sen.  xxv.)  When  these  bro- 
thers grew  up,  Esau  devoted 
himself  to  hunting,  and  often 
gratified  his  aged  father  with 
savoury  meat  which  he  pre- 
pared from  the  fruits  of  the 
chase.  By  this  means  he  be- 
came v  ry  much  the  favourite 
of  Isaac ;  while  Jacob  who  was 
a  plain,  domestic  man,  was  no 
»le88  the  favourite  of  his  mother. 
(Gen.  xxv.  27.)  Isaac,  appre- 
hending that  his  end  was 
drawing  near,  was  desirous, 
before  riis  departure,  of  pro- 
nouncing a  solenm,  paternal 
benediction  on  his  eldest  son; 
and  that  his  mind  might  be 
excited  to  the  lively  exercise 
of  afllbction,  he  requested  Esau 
to  go  out  to  the  field  and  take 
some  venison,  and  make  him 
f&voury  meat,  such  as  he  loved, 
28* 
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and  bring  it  to  him,  that  he 
might  eat  and  bless  him  bef(»« 
he  died.  Before  this  time,  Ja- 
cob had,  for  a  mess  of  potuge, 
purchased  from  Esau  his  biith* 
right, which  included  the  bless- 
ing now  about  to  be  given. 
(GTen.  xxv.  34.)  Rebekah, 
having  overheard  Isaac's  re- 
quest to  Esau,  and  no  doubt 
being  acquainted  with  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  sale  of  the 
birthright,  immediately  con- 
ceived a  plan  of  securing  the 
patriarchal  blessing,  which 
was  prophetic  in  its  nature,  for 
her  favourite ;  for^  whili  Esau 
was  in  the  pursuit  of  venison 
in  the  field,  she  induced  Jacob 
to  personate  his  brother,  and 
to  carry  to  his  father  savoury 
meat,  prepared  by  herself  from 
a  tender  kid ;  and  as  Isaac's 
eyes  were  so  dim  that  he  wa« 
unable  to  distiiiguish  between 
his  sons  by  their  appearance, 
all  that  was  necessary  was  to 
guard  against  detection,  in 
case  he  should  be  led  to  feel 
the  hands  and  face  of  Jacob: 
for  Esau  being  very  hairy,  and 
Jacob  smooth,  it  readily  occur- 
red to  the  latter  that  his  father 
might  resort  to  this  method  of 
identifying  him.  To  prevent 
detection  m  this  way,  Rebekah 
covered  the  neck  and  hands 
of  Jacob  with  the  skin  of  the 
kid.  Thus  prepared,  he  ven- 
tured into  his  father's  pre- 
sence, and  by  means  of  lies 
and  fraud  obtained  the  chief 
blessing,  which  was  intended 
for  the  first-born.  When  Esau 
returned,  the  deception  was 
rendered  manifest ;  but  Isaac, 
though  deeply  distressed  on 
account  of  his  mistake,  and 
importunately  and  with  tears 
entreated  by  Esau,  would  not 
consent  to  change  any  thii^ 
which  had  gone  out  of  his 
mouth ;  and  Esau  received,  in- 
deed, a  benediction,  bat  not 
that  of  the  first-born,  which 
was  already  given  to  Jacob. 
By  this  fraud  and  injury,  the 
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enmity  of  Eaau  to  his  brother 
wafl  excited  to  the  highest  de- 

See,  (Gen.  xxvii.  41 ;)  and  he 
reatened  to  talce  away  his 
life,  as  soon  as  his  father's 
funeral  should  be  over.  Kebe- 
kah,  hearing  of  these  threats, 
persuaded  Isaac  to  send  Jacob 
away  to  Ha  ran,  to  her  brother 
Laban,  until  his  brother's  an> 
^er  should  subside.  Accord- 
ingly, Jacob  having  again  re- 
ceived tils  father's  blessing, 
and  a  charge  not  to  take  a 
wife  of  the  daughters  of  Ca- 
naan, as  Esau  had  done,  to  the 
sore  grief  of  his  parents,  set  off 
on  his  journey  to  Padan-aram. 
(Gen.  xxviii.5.)  As  he  journey- 
ed, he  came  to  a  certain  place 
where  he  resolved  to  lodge; 
and  taking  some  stones  of  the 
place  for  a  pillow,  he  lay  down 
to  sleep.  As  he  slept  Go<i  made 
known  to  him,  in  a  remarka- 
ble dream,  that  his  posterity 
should  be  very  numerous ;  that 
they  should  one  day  possess 
the  soil  on  which  he  was  then 
reposing;  that  he  should  be 
personsHly  protected  and  pros- 
pered ;  and  that  in  him  all  the 
families  of  the  earth  should  be 
blessed.  This  place  was  aA.er- 
wards  called  Bethel.  (Gen. 
xxvii.  xxviii.) 

When  Jacob  came  near  to 
the  residence  of  his  mother's 
kindred,  he  saw  in  the  field 
a  well,  where  were  three 
flocks  of  sheep,  and  their  shep- 
herds with  them ;  and  on  in- 
quiry, he  found  that  they  were 
of  Haran,  and  that  Rachel,  the 
daughter  of  Laban,  was  then 
approaching.  The  meeting  be- 
tween Jacob  and  the  young 
and  beautiful  shepherdess,  his 
cousin,  made  an  impression  on 
his  heart  which  was  indeli- 
ble. Soon  after  the  younff  man 
was  domesiicaied  in  the "nouse 
of  Laban,  (for  Nahor,  though 
living,  seems  to  have  been 
su^ierannuated,)  he  made  pro- 
iHJsals  to  Laban  to  take 
Kachel  in  marriagei  promis- 
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ing  to  serve  seven  yean  for 
her.  But  as  he  had  been 
guilty  of  a  gross  deception 
towards  his  father,  to  the  in* 
jury  of  his  only  brother,  lie 
himself  now  became  the  dupe 
of  a  designing  and  unjust  rela- 
tive. Instead  of  his  beloved 
Rachel,  Leah,  her  elder  sister^ 
was  given  to  him  deceptively: 
and  when  he  remonstrated 
with  his  father-in-law,  he  was 
told  that  the  custom  of  the 
country  required  that  the  old- 
est should  be  disposed  of  in 
marriage  before  a  younger  sis- 
ter :  but  it  was  proposed,  that 
if  he  would  serve  as  much 
longer,  he  should  still  have 
Rachel.  It  is  not  to  be  under- 
stood that  he  did  not  receive 
her  until  the  seven  years  were 
ended :  a  careful  attentk>n  to 
the  history  will  show,  that  he 
must  have  received  Rachel 
immediately,  and  served  for 
her  afterwards.  With  each  of 
his  daughters  Laban  gave  a 
maid,  both  of  whom  became 
the  wives  of  Jacob,  of  the  se- 
condary or  inferior  kind.  (Cren. 
zxix.) 

From  all  these  there  were 
born  to  Jacob  while  he  soiouni- 
ed  in  Mesopotamia,  eleven 
sons  and  one  daughter.     Of 

I,  her 
bom 

near  Bethlehem. "'(Gen.  xxxv. 
18.)  Avarice  seems  to  have 
been  the  ruling  passion  with 
Laban;  for  the  gratilicatton 
of  which,  he  seemed  to  be 
willing  to  sacrifice  even  the 
comfort  of  his  own  children, 
and  to  take  every  advantage 
of  a  young  and  inexperienced 
kinsman.  Continually  he 
seems  to  have  been  studying 
and  contriving  some  scheme 
by  which  he  might  obtain  the 
services  of  Jacob  for  less  than 
their  value;  but  the  nrovl' 
dence  of  God  prevented  him 
from  eventualfy  injuring  his 
servant,  with  whom  he  had 
330 
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Mtered  into  covenant  at  Beth- 
el. Whatever  plan  of  wages 
I^ban  would  fix  on,  the  Lord 
overruled  it  for  the  benefit 
of  Jacob.  (Gen.  xxx.  26—43.) 
But  at  length  he  resolved  to 
return  to  nis  own  country, 
from  which  he  had  been  so 
long  an  exile.  And  lest  his 
father-in-law  should  hinder  his 
purpose,  he  communicated  his 
design  to  his  own  family ;  but 
took  the  opportunity,  when 
Laban  was  absent,  to  set  off 
with  his  wives  and  children, 
and  all  his  cattle,  and  all  his 
^oods,  to  go  to  Isaac  his  father, 
in  the  land  of  Canaan,  who 
still  continued  to  live,  beyond 
his  own  aud  the  hopes  of  all 
his  friends.  This  important 
step,  however,  was  not  taken 
witnout  the  direction  of  his 
covenant-keeping  God.  On  the 
third  day  after  Jacob's  depart- 
ure, Laban  received  intelli- 
gence of  his  flight,  and  he  im- 
mediately pursued  after  him 
with  a  company  of  men,  and 
on  the  seventh  day  overtook 
hlra  in  the  mount  Gilead. 
There  can  l)e  no  doubt  that 
Laban's  intentions  were  hos- 
tile; but  on  the  night  preced- 
ing his  coming  up  with  Jacob, 
he  received  an  admonition 
from  the  Lord,  in  a  dream,  not 
to  attempt  any  thing  against 
him.  After  a  warm  expostula- 
tion on  bgth  sides,  liipy  agreed 
to  part  in  peace;  and  accord- 
ingly a  solemn  covenant  was 
entered  into  bpiwpeu  them ; 
as  a  sign  of  which,  ihey  piled 
up  a  heap  of  sionps,  on  which 
they  ate  together  in  token  of 
friendship,  and  agreeably  to  a 
custom  prevalent  in  many  an- 
cient nations.  The  mount  on 
which  this  transaction  occur- 
red received  iis  name,  Gilead^ 
from  the  heap  of  stones  set  up 
for  this  witness.  (Gen.  xxxi. 
47,48.) 

Soon  after  Jacob  was  reliev- 
ed from  all  fear  from  Laban, 
and  had  the  pleasing  prospect 
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of  speedily  coming  to  the  end 
of  his  journey,  new  fears  and 
troubles  arose.  The  danger 
which  now  threatened  him 
was  indeed  appalling ;  his 
brother  Esau  was  on  his  way 
to  meet  him,  accompanied  by 
four  hundred  men.  No  other 
than  a  hostile  aitack  could  be 
meditated,  as  he  supposed, 
when  he  saw  his  offended 
brother  approach   with   such 

ar — --Bt  a  company 

of  len  and  child- 

re  tremity,  Jacob 

hi  Rsource  but  to 

lo  for  help.  Ever 

si  vealed  himself 

to  I,  he  bad  made 

H  nee  and  refuge 

in  's.  Now.there- 

fo  Him  in  his  dis- 

tr  :xii.  9.  12.) 

c  committed  his 

cause  by  fervent  prayer  to  the 
Almighty,  he  did  not  think  it 
unnecessary  to  malce  use  of 
the  most  probable  means  to 
avert  the  threatening  evil ;  and 
therefore  he  sent  messengers 
to  meet  his  brother  with  a  va- 
luable present  from  his  flocks 
and  herds,  in  separate  droves. 
In  that  night  Jacob  took  his 
two  wives,  and  his  two  wo- 
men servants,  and  his  eleven 
sons,  and  passed  over  the  ford 
Jabbok ;  and  having  sent 
them  over  this  stream,  to- 
gether with  all  his  property, 
he  remained  alone  on  the  op- 
posite side.  And  here  a  very 
extraordinary  scene  occurrea, 
which  is  recorded  at  length, 
Gen.xxxii.24--30;  and  on  this 
occasion  Jacob's  name  was 
changed  to  Israel. 

Esau  now  approached,  but 
not  as  an  enemy.  There  was 
revived  in  his  bosom  a  strong 
feeling  of  fraternal  affection; 
so  that  when  he  saw  Jacob,  he 
ran  to  meet  him,  and  embraced 
him,  and  they  wept.  Thus  mar- 
vellously did  Crod  provide  for 
the  safety  and  comfort  of  his 
servanu  Esau  inquired  kindly 
331 
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concerning  his  brother's  fami- 
ly, who  came  forward  succes- 
sively, and  paid  their  respects 
to  him:  and  he  would  have 
declined  receiving  thepresent 
which  had  been  sent  lorward 
to  him,  but  Jacob  insisted  on 
his  acceptance  of  it,  and  he 
took  it.  After  this  interview, 
Esau  returned  to  mount  Seir, 
and  Jacob  journeyed  to  Suc- 
coth,  where  he  made  booths  for 
his  cattle:  from  which  circum- 
itance,  the  place  received  its 
name,  as  the  word  succoth  sig- 
nifies booths.  But  he  seems 
only  to  have  sojourned  here 
for  a  short  time;  probably  to 
give  rest  to  the  women  and 
children,  and  to  the  flocks  and 
herds,  which  had  now  been 
driven  a  lon^  distance,  without 
much  cessation.  But  his  jour- 
ney was  not  terminated  until 
he  came  to  Shalera,  a  city  of 
Shechem,  wliich  is  in  the  land 
of  Canaan,  where  he  bought  a 
parcel  of  ground  of  the  children 
of  Hamor,  for  a  hundred  pieces 
of  money,  and  erected  there 
an  altar,  and  called  it  EU 
Elohe-Tsraely  that  is,  God^  the 
God  qf  Israel.    (Gen.  xxxiii.) 

But  although  Jacob  seems  to 
have  intended  this  as  his  place 
of  permanent  residence,  yet 
events  occurred  which  render- 
ed it  expedient  for  him  to  re- 
move to  another  part  of  the 
country.  (Gen.  xxxiv.  See 
Dinah.) 

Jacob  was  greatly  grieved  at 
the  cruel  and  treacherous  con- 
duct cf  his  sons  in  the  affair 
of  Dinah,  and  foresaw  that  it 
would  render  him  and  his 
family  odious  to  all  the  people 
in  the  neighbourhood,  so  as  to 
expose  him  to  be  slain  with  all 
his  house. 

The  same  invisible  power, 
however,  which  preserved  him 
from  the  hostility  of  Laban  and 
his  brother,  now  also  shielded 
him  from  the  resentment  of 
the  Canaanites,  so  that  they 
were  not  interrupted  nor  pur- 
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sued  in  their  journey ;  for  the 
terror  of  God  was  upon  the 
cities  that  were  round  about 
them,  and  they  did  not  pursue 
qfter  the  sons  ^f  Jacob.  During 
this  journey,  Jacob  purged  hii 
house  from  idolatry,  and  puri- 
fied them  by  some  ceremony, 
which  has  commonly  been  sup- 
posed to  have  been  by  washing 
their  bodies  in  water;  for  they 
were  commanded  to  be  cleans 
and  change  their  garments, 
(Gen.  XXXV.  2.)  . 

He  now  arrived  at  Bethel} 
where,in  conformity  with  vow« 
andi  the  divine  sanction,  he 
built  an  altar,  which  he  called 
El'Bethel,  the  God  qf  Bethel. 
Here  also  God  appeared  unto 
Jacob  again,  and  blessed  him: 
and,  under  the  name  of  God 
Almigiiiy,  renewed  the  pro- 
mise respecting  the  multipli- 
cation of  his  ^seed,  and  the 
possession  of  the  land  of  Ca- 
naan. 

But  the  domestic  troubles  of 
this  good  man  were  far  from 
being  ended.  He  was  now 
called  to  endure  a  bereave* 
ment  of  the  most  afflicting 
kind  which  could  have  befal- 
len him.  Having  completed 
his  pilgrimage  to  Bethel,  he 
was  on  his  way  to  Ephratah, 
and  had  come  near  to  the 
place,  when  Rachel  died,  soon 
after  giving  birth  to  a  second 
son,  whom,  with  her  expiring 
breath,  she  named  Benoni; 
but  his  father  called  him  Ben- 
jamin. After  the  burial  of  his 
wife,  Jacob  continued  his  jour- 
ney imtil  he  came  to  a  place 
beyond  the  tower  of  JSdoTy 
where  he  spread  his  tent,  and 
fixed  his  aiiode ;  but  domestic 
troubles  were  still  allotted  to 
him ;  for  while  resident  here, 
his  oldest  son  Reuben  act^ 
in  a  manner  so  base  and  dis- 
honourable, that  the  feelings 
of  his  father  must  have  been 
deeplv  wounded.  At  length, 
pursuing  his  way,  he  canoe  to 
1  Mamre,  which  had  been  the 
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fitvourite  residence  of  Abra- 
ham, and  from  which  Isaac 
was  never  absent  for  any 
considerable  lime,  until  the 
day  of  his  death.  This  peace- 
able and  pious  patriarch 
was  still  alive,  though  at  a 
very  advanced  age;  but  soon 
after  Jacob's  arrival,  he  died, 
and  UHia  gathered  unto  his 
peopley  being  old  arid  full  of 
days:  and  his  sons  Esau  and 
Jacob  buried  him  in  the  cave 
of  Machpelah,  where  prol>ably 
were  the  ashes  of  his  father 
and  his  mother.  Soon  after 
this,  the  affecting  scenes  open, 
in  which  Joseph  took  so  con- 
spicuous a  i)aru  and  which 
exhibit  the  still  heavier  trials 
of  Jacob,  and  the  wonderful 
dealings  of  a  covenant  Grod 
towarcu  him  and  his  house. 
(Gen.  xxxvii.— -xlv.)  These 
events  led  to  his  removal  to 
Egypt,  (Gen.  xlvi.,)  where,  in 
the  land  of  Goshen,  he  led  a 
prosperous  and  tranquil  life 
for  seventeen  years,  and  then, 
after  pronouncing  a  remarka- 
ble  (.rophetic  blessing  on  the 
infant  children  of  Joseph,(Gen. 
xlviii.  8. 22.)  he  died,  a.  m.  2616, 
aged  one  hundred  and  forty- 
seven  years ;  and,  according  to 
his  dying  request,  his  remains 
were  carried  up,  attended  by 
the  chief  officers  and  nobility 
of  Egypt,  to  Canaan,  and  bu- 
ried in  the  family  vault  at 
Machpelah.  (Gen.  1. 13.  For  a 
full  history  of  Jacob  and  his 
family,  see  Jacob  and  his 
SON  Joseph,  Story  of  Isaac, 
History  of  thb  Patriarchs, 
History  op  Joseph,  Union 
Questions,  vol.  iii.,  and 
Teacher's  Assistant  in  the 
use  of  tliat  vol.,  all  by  the  Am. 
S.  S.  Union.) 

The  terms  Jacob  and  the 
seed  or  children  <f  Jacob  are 
often  applied  to  the  body  of 
true  believers  generally.(I)eut. 
xxxiii.  10.  PS.  xiv.  7;  xxii.23; 
cv.  6 ;  cxxxv.  4.  Isa.  xiv.  1 ; 
xliv.  2.  Mic.  vii.  20.) 
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Jacob's  Well.    (See  She- 

CHBM.) 

JAUDUA,  (Neh.  xii.  11,)  or 
JADDUS,  the  son  of  Jonathan, 
high-priest  of  tlie  Jews,  who 
officiated  a  wnaiderable  lime 
after  the  capliviiy,  and  is  be- 
lieved to  be  the  same  who 
lived  in  the  time  of  Alexander 
the  Great.  Concerning  him, 
Josephus  relates  this  remarka- 
ble story ;  that  Alexander  hav- 
ing sent  to  him  for  provisions 
for  his  army  while  besieging 
Tyre,  he  excused  himself  on 
the  ground  that  he  had  taken 
an  oath  of  fidelity  to  Darius, 
king  of  Persia.  The  impetu- 
ous conqueror  was  highly  pro- 
voked, and  vowed  vengeance 


against  the  Jews.    According- 

S'  {T,  as  soon  as  Tyre  was  sub- 
ued,  be  put  nis  army  in 
motion  towards  Jerusalem ;  but 
before  he  reached  the  place, 
Jaddus  and  the  other  priests, 
clothed  in  their  pontifical 
robes,  and  a  multitude  of  the 
principal  people,  all  dressed 
in  white  garments,  met  him: 
on  which  Alexander  bowed 
himself  to  the  ground,  imd 
seemed  to  worship  the  high- 
priest,  which  conduct  filled 
all  his  followers  with  amaze- 
ment. And  Parmenio,  request- 
ing an  explanation  of  this 
extraordinary  behaviour,  was 
informed,  that  before  he  left 
Macedonia,  he  had  seen  in  a 
dream  the  appearance  of  the 
person  now  Mfore  him.  who 
promised  him  the  empire  of 
the  world,  and  that  his  adora- 
tion was  not  addressed  to  the 
man,  but  to  the  deity  whose 
sacred  name  he  bore  on  his 
forehead.  Whatever  truth  there 
may  be  in  this  story,  we  know 
that  Alexander,  instead  of  in- 
fiicting  punishment  on  the 
Jews,  granted  them  great  im- 
munities, especially  exemp 
tion  from  taxation  on  every 
seventh  or  sabbatical  year, 
and  took  many  of  them  into 
his  own  service;  and  when  he 
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built  the  city  of  Alexandria,  in 
Eeypi,  lie  invited  multitudes 
of  tliis  nation  to  settle  there ; 
and  put  them,  in  regard  to 
privileees,  on  a  level  with  his 
own  Macedonians. 

JAEL.  (Judg.  iv  17.)  The 
wife  of  Heber  the  Keniie.  After 
the  defeat  of  Jabin's  army  by 
Deborah  and  Barak,  Sisera,  the 
general,  fled  towards  the  tent 
of  Jacl.  It  was  not  unusual 
for  the  women  to  have  a  tent 
separate  from  the  men,  as  in 
Sarah's  case,  (Gen.  xxiv.  (57,) 
and  Leah's.  (Gen.  xxxi.  33.) 
This  was  regarded  as  a  place 
of  security ;  for  then,  as  now, 
amon|  the  Arabs,  a  stranger 
would  not  venture  into  the 
women's  tent  unaslted.  Jael 
invited  him  in,  and  concealed 
him.  Fatigued  and  thirsty,  he 
aslced  for  water,  and  she  gave 
him  milli,  (see  Butter,)  as 
some  suppose,  to  produce  sleep 
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V.  24—27.)  And  we  are  to  sup- 
pose  that  she  was  employed, 
under  divine  direction,  as  a 
mere  instrument  for  accom- 
plishing God's  purposes  in  the 
^liverance  of  Israel  from  op- 
pression. 

JAH.  (Ps.  Ixviii.  4.)  Aeon- 
traction  of  the  word  Jehovah^ 
and  imports  the  attribute  of 
self-existence.  It  is  part  of 
the  compound  words  Adoniiah 
iCfod  to  my  Lord)  and  Halle- 
lujah CPraise  the  Lord.) 
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JAHAZ,  (Num.  :kxi.  33,)  or 
JAHAZA.  (Josh.  xiii.  18L)  or 
JAHAZAH,  (Jer.  xlvill.2r,)  oc 
JAHZAH.  (lCliron.vi.78.)  A 
city  on  the  nortliern  frontier 
of  the  Moabites,  in  the  vicinity 
of  which,  Moses  defeated  the 
army  of  Sihon,  on  his  refusal 
to  permit  him  to  pass  through 
it  peaceably. 

JAIR.  1.  (Num.xxxii.4].) 
A  son  of  Manasseh,  who  dis- 
possessed the  Amorites,  and 
took  several  small  towns; 
hence  called  Havath-jair, 
(Judg.  X.  4.) 

2.  (Judg.  X.  3.)  A  native  of 
Gilead,  and  probably  a  de- 
scendant of  the  foreeomg.  For 
twenty-two  years  he  was  a 
judge  in  Israel;  and  he  had 
thirty  sons,  all  of  whom,  it  ii 
supposed  from  the  language 
of  the  sacred  historian,  (they 
rode  on  thirty  ass-coUsy)  were 
deputy  judges,  and  rode  from 
town  to  town,  administering 
justice.  (See  Havath-jaib.) 
The  fact  that  they  succeeded 
to   '*^-  lal   inheritance 
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disciples  went  to  the  ruler^ 
house,  and  his  daughter  was 
restored.  (See  Susan  Eu*- 
MAKEB,  p.  80,  t)y  Am.  S.  S. 
Union.) 

JAMES.  1.  (Matt.  iv.  21.) 
A  son  of  Zebedee  and  Salome, 
and  brother  of  John  the  Evaiw 
gelist.  He  was  present  at  se- 
veral of  the  most  interesting 
scenes  in  our  Saviour's  life, 
and  was  put  to  death  by  Herod, 
A.  D.  42-44,  (Acts  xii.  2;)  thus 
fulfilling  the  prediction  of  our 
Saviour  concerning  him.  (Luke 

2.'  (Mark  xv.  4a)   A  son  of 
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and  practice,  into  which  the 
Jewish  Christians  had  falleu, 
especialljr  relating  to  justifica- 
tion  by  faith ;  (2.)  To  animate 
their  hope,  and  strengthen 
their  faith,  in  view  of  afflic- 
tions felt  and  feared ;  and,  (3.) 
To  excite  the  unbelieving 
Jews  to  repentance  lowarda 
God,  and  faith  in  the  reiected 
Messiah.  It  is  remarkable, 
that  the  name  of  our  blessed 
Lord  occurs  but  twice  in  thif 
epistle,  (ch.  i.  I;  ii.  1,)  and 
that  it  is  without  the  usual 
apostolical  salutation  and  be- 
nediction. 

JANNES  AND  JAMBRES. 
(2  Tim.  iii.  a)  Two  famous 
magicians  of  Egypt,  who  are 
supposed  to  have  used  their 
art  to  deceive  Pharaoh.  (Ex. 
vii.  9-13.) 

JAPHETH.  (Gen.  V.  32.) 
The  eldest  son  of  Noah.  (Gen. 
X.  2. 21.)  The  prophetic  bless- 
ing pronouncea  on  Japheth  by 
his  father  (Gen.  ix.  27)  was 
accomplished  t^the  full  extent 
of  the  promise.  Besides  all 
Europe  and  the  isles,  and  of 
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oader  the  name  of  Japetufl,  as 
the  ancestor  of  that  nation. 

JAPHO.    (SeeJoppA.) 

JASON.  (Acts  xvll.  6.)  A 
resident  of  Thessalonica,  and 
perhaps  a  relative  of  Paul. 
(Rom.ix.3.  Comp.xvi.21.)  At 
any  rate,  Paul  lodged  at  his 
house  when  he  visited  that 
city.  Tiie  apostle's  plain  scrip- 
lural  preaching  a  few  Sab- 
baths (Acts  XVII.  2, 3)  result- 

il 


pearance  or  good  conduct,or  for 
the  appearance  of  the  apostle, 
and  were  then  discharged. 

JASPER.  (Rev.  iv.  3.)  A 
precious  stone,  usually  regard- 
ed as  of  the  quartz  species.  It 
is  obtained  chiefly  from  Per- 
sia, the  Indies,  Syria,  A:c.,  and 
is  chiefly  used  for  vases,  watch- 
seals,  &c.  Its  colours  are  beau- 
tifully variegated  and  it  is 
(lusceptible  of  a  fine  polish. 
The  red  jasper  is  found  in 
Saugiis,  near  Boston,  Mass. 

JAVAN.  (Gen.  x.  2.)  The 
fourth  son  of  Japheth,  and  the 
ancestor  of  the  Grecians  or 
lonians.  Hence  the  word  Ji»- 
vattf  \n  the  Old  Testament, 


JEA 

denotes  Greece,  or  the  Greek*. 
(Isa.  Ixvi.  19.  Ezek.  xxvli.  la^ 

JAVELIN.    (See  Arms.) 

JAZER,  (Josh.  xxi.  39,)  or 
JAAZER.  (Num.  xxi.  32.)  A 
city  of  the  Ammonites,  on  the 
river  Jabbok,  the  ruins  of 
wiiich  are  still  visible  about 
fifteen  miles  from  Hesht>nn. 

Ska  op.  (Jer.xlvlii.32.)  Pro- 
bably a  lake  existing  in  an- 
cient limes  near  tlie  city  of 
Jazer.  A  body  of  water  is  now 
to  be  seen  ue^r  the  city,  out 
of  which  the  Debir  flows. 

JEALOUSY.    (2  Cor.  xi.  2.) 

I*  ■ *  '--^quentlv  used  lo 

c  :ion  of  conjugal 

i  sometimes  used 

(  idignation,  (Ps. 

1  '.  X.  22,)  or  an 

i  t  for  the  honour 


f'   of    another, 
ii.  2.) 


2.) 
is  said  to  be  a 
J  •  to  t>e  moved  to 

J  vhen   the  still 

fi  ession  is  used, 

uenovan^  icnose  name  is  Jea- 
lous, (Ex.  xxxiv.  14,)  we  are  to 
understand  this  language  as 
employed  to  illustrate,  rather 
than  to  represent,  the  emotions 
ofthe  Divine  mind.  The  same 
causes  oi^erating  upon  the 
human  mind,  would  produce 
what  we  call  anger  Jealou8y,re- 
pentance,  grief,  kc;  and  there- 
fore, when" these  emotions  are 
ascribed  to  the  mind  of  (Sod, 
this  language  is  used  because 
such  emotions  can  be  repre- 
sented to  us  by  no  other. 

Thus  God  is  represented 
as  a  husband,  related  to  his 
church  by  a  marriage  cove- 
nant that  binds  her  to  be 
wholly  for  him,  and  not  for 
another.  The  more  sincere 
and  constant  the  love,  the 
more  sensitive  is  the  heart  to 
the  approach  of  a  rival :  and 
the  thought  of  such  affection 
being  alienated  or  corrupted, 
fills  the  soul  with  grief  ana 
indignation.  So  God  commends 
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the  purity,  the  fervency,  and 
the  sincerity  of  his  love  to  his 
church,  by  the  most  terrific 
expreasioos  of  jeahuay. 

The  varioiu  significationaof 
the  word  jealousy  are  denoted 
usually  by  its  connexion.  It  is 
one  of  the  strongest  passions  of 
our  nature.  (Prov.  vi.  34.  Sol. 
Sons  viii.  6.) 

The    IMAOB     OP    JBALOI78T 

(Ezeic.  viii.  3.  5)  is  the  same 
«rith  TammuZf  in  ver.  14. 
CSee  Tammcz.) 

jBALOTTSY-OPFBRIMa.    (NUDl. 

V.  la)  The  Jewish  law  con- 
tained a  singular  provision 
for  the  trial  of  the  crime  of 
adultery.  A  man  who  was 
jealous  of  his  wife,  without 
any  actual  evidence  of  her 
infidelity,  was  required  to 
bring  her  to  the  priest,  with 
an  offering;  and  when  they 
came  to  the  presence  of  the 
Ixnrd,  a  part  of  the  water  of  the 
temple  was  taken,  with  cer- 
tain  ceremonie8,and  jM^sented 
to  the  woman  to  drink ;  she  at 
the  same  time  holding  the 
offering  in  her  hand.  Before 
drinking  the  water,  the  most 
bitter  curses  were  imprecated 
upon  her;  and  if  she  was 
guilty,  the  water  was  to  be- 
come  the  cause  of  terrible  bo- 
dily diseases. 

This  imprecation-water,  or 
water  of  curses,  is  not  unlike 
the  ordeal  of  later  ages;  and 
we  are  told  that  among  the 
savages  of  western  Afiica,  the 
custom  is  to  make  the  suspect- 
ed wife  drink  poison ;  in  which 
case,  innocence  can  be  pro- 
tected only  by  a  miracle :  but 
in  the  administration  of  the 
Jewish  law,  there  was  nothing 
in  the  ceremony  which  could 
'    }r8on,with- 
ent  of  God 
a  particu- 
ar  disease; 
my  was  so 
ng,  that  a 
L  have  had 
led  effiront- 
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ery  to  have  gone  through  it 
without  betraying  guilt,  if  it 
existed. 

JEBUS.  (Judg.xix.l00Tho 
Jebusite  is  mentioned  among 
the  descendants  of  Canaan  the 
eon  of  Ham,  (Gen.  x.  16,)  and 
there  was  a  warlike  race  call- 
ed Jebusites,  inhabiting  the 
mountainous  country  around 
Jerusalem,  and  keeping  pos- 
session of  it,  (Josh.  XV.  63,)  until 
it  was  wrested  from  them  by 
David,  and  made  the  capital  of 
Judea.  (1  Chron.  xi.  4—8.  See 
JbrusajlshO  The  Jebusites 
were  probably  permitted  to 
remain  on  the  ground  after 
their  conquest.  Ql  Sam.  xxiv. 
16.  24.)  it  is  supposed  they 
were  dispossessed  tor  a  season 
by  Joshua,  (Josh.  x.  23. 40 ;  xii. 
10,)  and  afterwards  regained 
some  districts,  while  the  Isra- 
elites possessed  others.  (Comp. 
Josh.  XV.  63.  1  Sam.  xvii.  54. 
2  Sam.  V.  6.) 

JECONIAH.    (See  Jbhoia- 

CHIN.) 

JEDUTHUN.  (1  Chron.  xvi. 
38.)  An  eminent  master  (^ 
the  temple  music,  to  whom 
sevOTal  of  the  psalms  are  in- 
scribed,  (see  rs.  xxxix.  Ixii. 
Ixxvii.  &;c.,)  or,  as  some  sup- 
pose, were  written  by  him. 

JEHOAHAZ.  1.  (2Kingsxiii. 
1.)  Son  and  successor  of  Jehu 
king  of  Israel,  whose  reign 
was  disastrous  to  the  kingdom 
to  such  a  degree,  that  his  army 
was  reduced  to  a  mere  nomi- 
nal existence ;  and  the  kings 
of  Syria  (Hazael  and  Benha- 
dad)  are  said  to  have  destroyed 
them,  and  to  have  made  them 
like  the  dust  of  the  threshing' 
floor.  C2Kingsxiii.7.)  Before 
death,  however,  he  was  brought 
to  reflect  and  humble  himself 
before  God,  on  account  of  the 
calamities  with  which  his  sub- 
jects were  visited;  and  God 
was  pleased  to  raise  up  for 
them  a  deliverer  in  the  person 
of  Joash,  the  son  and  8ucce8> 
sorof  Jehoahaz. 
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3.  (2  Kings  zxiii.  30.)  Son 
and  successor  of  Josiah  king 
of  Judah.  He  is  called  Shal- 
lumt  IChron.  iii.  15.  Jer.xxii. 
11.  He  was  the  fourtti  son,  and 
of  course  not  the  rishlful  heir 
to  the  crown;  but  his  father, 
being  mortally  wounded  in  the 
battle  of  Megiddo,  the  people 
immediately  placed  Jehoahaz 
on  the  throne.  This  irregular 
step,  taken  without  consulting 
him,  offended  the  king  of 
E|ypt:  and  before  he  had 
reigned  four  months,  he  ma- 
naged to  get  Jehoahaz  into  his 
power  at  Riblaih,  in  S^ria, 
whence  he  sent  him,  a  prison- 
er, loaded  with  chains,  into 
Egypt,  and  there  he  died,  (Jer. 
jcxii.  11,  12;)  and  his  brother, 
Jehoiakini,  became  king  in 
his  stead.  (2  Kings  xxiii.  29. 
35.) 

3.  (2Chron.  xxl  17.)  The 
same  with  Ahaziah  and  Aza- 
riah.  (Comp.  2  Chron.  zxi.  17 ; 
xjtii.  1.6.8,9.) 
JEHOASH.  (See  Joash.) 
JEH0IACHIN,(2Kings  xxiv. 
8,)  or  CONIAH,  (Jer.  xxii.  24.) 
or  JECONIAa  (IChron.  iil 
17,)  or  JECONIAS,  (Malt.  i. 
Jl,)  sm  an  J  suc:essoi  of  Jv 
hoiakim  king  of  Judah.  It  is 
supposed  by  some  that  when 
he  was  only  eight  years  old 
he  was  associated  with  his 
father  in  the  administration  of 
the  government.  This  suppo- 
sition is  adopted  in  order  to 
reconcile  the  apparent  incon- 
sistency of  2  Kings  zziv.  8,  and 
2  Chron.  xxzvi.  9 ;  but  it  seems 
hardly  necessary  to  resort  to 
such  means  to  account  for  a 
very  natural  error  or  omis- 
sion of  a  transcriber,  especial- 
ly in  an  immaterial  chronolo- 
dcal  fact  of  such  remote  date. 
The  reign  of  Jehoiachin  ter- 
minated at  the  end  of  three 
months;  at  which  time,  the 
city  of  Jerusalem  was  besiesed 
bv  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  king 
of  Babylon,  in  the  eightliyear 
of  his  reign,  (comp.  2  Kings 
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xxiv.  12,  and  xxv.  1 ;)  and  the 
king  and  his  family,  and  the 
principal  part  of  the  nation, 
with  the  royal  treasures  ana 
the  temple  furniture,  were  car- 
ried  awa;r  to  Babylon. 

The  wickedness  of  this  king 
is  described  in  very  strong 
language  by  the  prophet  Jere- 
miah. (Jer.  xxii.  24—30.) 

The  exoression,  however,  in 
Jer.  zxii.  30,  is  not  to  be  con- 
strued  literally.  (1  Chron.  iii. 
17,  la  Matt.  i.  12.)  Write  tkU 
man  childless  might  as  well 
redidyHe  shall  have  no  succes- 
sor or  hetty  or  None  cfhis  seed 
shall  prosper.  (See  Life  of 
Jerbhiah,  ch.  viii.,  and  Eli- 
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For  the  first  four  years  of  his 
reign,  Jehoiakim  was  subject 
to  the  king  of  Egypt,  and  paid 
an  enormous  tribute.  Then 
he  became  tributary  for  three 
yean  to  Nebuchadnezzar  king 
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A  feir  jeare  after  this,  the 

kingdom  of  Judah  was  invaded 

a'  a  confederacy  of  Edomites, 
oabites,  and  others.  They 
collected  their  forces  at  Enge- 
di,  and  threatened  to  over- 
throw the  kingdom.  Jehoeha- 
phat  proclaimed  a  fast;  and 
the  people  came  from  all  pans 
of  the  kingdom,  men,  women, 
and  children,  op  to  Jerusalem ; 
and  being  assembled  in  one 
place,  the  king  himself  made 
supplication  to  God  for  help 
in  their  extremity.  His  re- 
markable prayer  is  recorded, 
2Chron.  xx.  6—12;  and  while 
he  was  yet  speaking,  his  prav- 
er  was  answered,  and  a  certam 
and  easv  victory  was  promised. 
On  the  following  day,  the  army 
of  Judah  went  forth  to  meet  the 
enemy,  preceded  by  a  compa- 
ny of  singers,  who  praised  the 
name  of  the  Lord.  The  vast 
army  of  his  enemies  were  pa- 
nic-struck, and  fell  into  irre- 
coverable confusion;  and  in- 
stead of  facing  their  adver- 
saries, turned  their  swords 
against  each  other,  until  they 
were  utterly  routed  and  over- 
thrown; so  that  Jehoehaphat 
and  his  men  had  no  occasion 
to  engage  in  the  conflict.  And 
such  abundance  of  spoil  re- 
mained in  the  camp,  that  the 
men  of  Judah  were  employed 
three  days  in  collecting  it. 
(2Ghron.  xx.  14—27.) 

Still  later  in  his  life,  Jeho- 
shaphat  connected  himself 
witn  Ahaziah,  son  and  succes- 
sor of  Ahab  king  of  Israel,  in 
a  naval  expedition ;  but  this 
alliance  with  a  wicked  kin^ 
turned  out  disastrously,  as  had 
been  predicted  by  Eliezer,  the 
son  or  Dodavah ;  for  while  the 
fleet  lay  at  Ezion-geber,  it 
was  utterly  destroved  by  a  vio- 
lent storm.  (2  Chron.  xx.  36. 
See  Ahaziah.) 

Aerain  he  involved  himself 
in  an  alliance  with  Jehoram, 
the  second  son  of  Ahab,  and 
also  witli  the  Edomites,  lor 
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the  prophet « as  calnmniated, 
imprisoned,  and  often  in  dan- 
ger  of  death.  But  no  ill  treat, 
ment  or  threatenings  could 
deter  him  from  denouncing 
the  judgments  of  God,  which 
were  coming  upon  the  nation 
and  that  devoted  city.  His 
exhortation  to  the  king  and 
rulers  was  to  submit  at  once 
to  the  arms  of  Nebuchadnez- 
zar, for  by  that  means  they 
would  preserve  their  lives; 
but  he  assured  them,  as  a 
message  received  from  God, 
that  their  continued  resistance 
would  have  no  other  effect 
than  to  bring  certain  and 
dreadful  destruction  upon  Je- 
rusalem  and  on  themselves. 
At  this  time,  Jerusalem  swarm- 
ed with  false  i^ophets,  who 
contradicted  the  words  of  Jere. 
miah,  and  flattered  the  king 
and  his  courtiers  that  God 
would  rescue  them  from  the 
impending  danger;  and  after 
the  city  was  taken,  and  part 
of  the  people  carried  away  to 
Babylon,  these  prophets  confi- 
dently predicted  a  speedy  re. 
turn.  On  the  other  hand,  Jere- 
miah sent  word  to  the  captives 
that  the  time  of  their  captivity 
would  be  long,,  and  that  thejr 
best  course  was  to  build  bouses 
and  plant  vinevards  in  the 
land  to  which  they  were  car- 
ried, and  to  pray  for  the  peace 
of  the  country  in  which  they 
resided.  Indeed,  he  expressly 
foretold  that  the  captivity 
would  endure  for  seventy 
years;  which  duration,  he  in- 
timated, was  to  make  up  for 
the  sabbatical  years  which 
they  had  neglected  to  observe. 
He  also  foretold  the  deliver- 
ance of  the  people,  and  their 
return  to  their  own  countnr. 
Towards  the  close  of  his  life, 
he  was  carried  into  Egypt 
against  his  will,  by  the  Jews 
who  remained  in  Judea  after 
the  murder  of  Gedaliah.  Ota 
this  occasion,  he  was  requested 
by  Johanan  and  his  followen 
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to  faiqiiiie  ai  the  Lord  whether 
they  should  flee  into  Egypt: 
in  answer,  after  accusinc  them 
of  hypocrisy,  he  warned  them 
in  the  most  solemn  manner, 
from  the  Lord,  not  to  go  down 
to  Egypt;  but  they  disre- 
garded the  commandment  of 
God.  and  went,  and  took  Jere- 
miah forcibly  alone  with  them, 
where,  in  all  probability,  he 
died,  some  think,,  as  a  mar- 
tyr. For  the  reference  to  Jere- 
my in  Matt,  zxvit  9,  see  Zech. 
3ci  12,  la  (See  the  Lifb  and 
Pbophbcibs  opJbrbmu.h,  and 
Elisama,  ch.  iii.— vi.,  both  by 
Am.  S.  8.  Union.) 

Fbophbct  op,  is  the  twenty - 
Iburth  book  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  the  ninth  prophet- 
ical book  in  chronolc^ical 
order.  It  embraces  a  period 
of  upwards  of  forty  years,  be- 
tween B.  c.  628  and  b.  c.  686. 
Jweroiah  entered  upon  the  of- 
fice of  a  prophet  in  the  thir- 
teenth year  of  the  reign  of 
Josiah,  (Jer.  i.  2;>  and  his 
prophecy  relates  to  the  judg- 
ments that  were  to  come  upon 
the  people  for  their  gross  idol- 
atry and  corruption ;  to  the  re- 
Btoration  whicn  awaited  them, 
whenever  they  would  repent 
of  their  sins,  and  forsake  them ; 
and  to  the  future  glory  which 
would  arise  on  the  church  of 
God,  and  on  such  as  were 
steadfast  in  his  service ;  when 
the  Dbsirb  op  nations  should 
come,  and  all  flesh  rtiould  see 
the  salvation  of  God. 

The  just  and  natural  oitier 
of  this  book  is  as  follows : 

1.  The  prophecies  uttered  in 
Josiah's  reien,  ch.  i.— xii. 

2.  InJehoTakim*s,ch.ziii.xx. 
zzii.  xziii.  xxxv.  xzxvi.  zlv. 
— xlviii.  xlix.  1-33. 

8.  In  Zedekiah's,  ch.  zxi. 
xxiv.  xxvii.— xxxiv.  xxxvii. — 
zxxix.xlix.»l--39;  l.li. 

4.  In  Gedaliah's,  ch.  xl.— 
zliv. 

This  arrangement  of  the 
Blatter  will  make  ihe  book 
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«iie  of  the  oldest  cities  in  the 
Holy  Land,  was  situated  'n  the 
tribe  of  Beniamin,about  twenty 
miles  from  Jerusalem,  and  two 
from  the  river  Jordan.  This, 
or  some  place  in  its  vicinity, 
is  called  the  city  i^palm  treest 
COeut.  xxxiv.  3 ;)  perhaps  from 
the  abundant  growth  of  the 

Ealm  tree  in  that  neiffhbour- 
ood.  The  word  Jericho  may 
be  from  Jerah,  the  moon ;  and 
the  worship  of  the  moon  may 
have  prevailed  there.  This 
city,  which  was  next  in  size  to 
Jerusalem,  was  besieged  and 
subdued  by  the  Israelites  im- 
mediately after  the  passage  of 
the  Jordan.  The  siege  was 
conducted  under  the  divine  di- 
rection ;  and.  at  a  given  signal, 
by  the  immeaiate  mterposiUon 
of  miraculous  power,  the  walls 
fell  flat  to  the  earth,  probably 
destroying  many  lives,  and 
throwing  the  citizens  into  uni- 
versal consternation.  The  Is- 
raelites marched  directly  to 
the  heart  of  the  city,  and  in 
obedience  to  the  express  com- 
mand of  God,  Uiey  put  to  death 
every  livine  creature,  except 
Bahab  and  her  family,  and  the 
two  men  sent  as  spies  from  the 
camp  of  Israel,  (Josh.  ii.  1,  2,) 
whom  she  had  concealed.  The 
city  itself  was  then  set  on  fire, 
every  thine  in  it,except  the  ves- 
sels of  gold,  silver,  brass,  and 
iron,  which  were  previously  re- 
moved, was  burnt  to  ashes,  and 
the  very  site  of  it  was  cursed. 
(Comp.  Josh.  vi.  26.  1  Kings 
xvi.  34.) 

A  city  was  rebuilt  on  or  near 
this  spot,  which  is  afterwards 
mentioned  (2  Sam.  x.  5)  as  con- 
taining a  school  of  the  prophets, 
(2  Kings  ii.  5,)  and  as  being  the 
residence  or  Elisha  (2 Kings  ii. 
18)  and  Zaccheus.  (Luke  xix. 
1—10.)  It  was  in  the  vicinity 
of  this  place  that  a  miraculous 
change  was  effected  by  Elisha 
in  the  taste  of  the  waters  of  a 
particular  spring,  and  that  the 
two  blind  men  were  miracu- 
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lotmly  restored  by  oar  Saviour. 


village  of  the  Arabs,  ^hete 
are  perhaps  fifty  houses,  of 
rough  stone,  with  roo6  of 
bushes  and  mud,  and  the 
population,  two  himdred  or 
three  hundred  in  number;  i« 
entirely  Mohammedan.  The 
road  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho 
lies  through  what  is  called  the 
tnldemesa  <jf  Jerichot  and  is 
described  by  modern  travellen 
as  the  most  dangerous  and  for- 
bidding  about  Palestine.  Aa 
lately  as  1820,  an  English  tra- 
veller. Sir  Frederick  Henni- 
ker,  was  attacked  on  this  road 
by  the  Arabs,  with  fire-arms 
who  left  him  naked  and  se- 
verely wounded.  (Luke  x.  30.) 

Messrs.  Fisk  and  King, 
American  missionaries,  were 
at  Jericho  in  June,  1823.  They 
confirm  the  accounts  of  other 
travellers,  and  mention  parti- 
cularly the  mountain  Quar- 
rantania,  where  tradition  says 
Christ  fasted,  and  from  the 
base  of  which  rises  a  fountain 
whose  waters  were  the  subiect 
of  Elisha's  miracle.  (2  Kings 
ii.  19—22.)  This  is  the  river, 
or  water  of  Jericho^  referred 
to,  Josh.  xvi.  1.  (See  Omab, 
pp.  137—142,  by  the  Am.  S.  & 
Union.) 

Flaws  of,  (Josh.  iv.  13.)  de- 
note that  tract  of  country  lying 
between  the  city  and  river 
Jordan^  down  to  the  Dead  Sea. 
(See  LiFB  OF  Elisha,  ch.  ii., 
by  Am.  S.  S.  Union.'k 

JEROBOAM,  1.  (i  Kings  zi. 
26))  the  son  of  Neb^  is  CMix^ 
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gnMied  aa  the  man  who  made 
uraeltonn.  He  was  evidently 
a  bold)  ambitiouS)  unprincipled 
man;  and  bavins  received  tirom 
the  prophet  Ahijah  a  most  sin- 

Slar  intimation  that  tbe  king- 
m  of  Solomon  was  to  be 
divided,  and  he  was  to  become 
the  head  of  the  ten  tribes,  he 
perhaps  made  the  &ct  known, 
or  took  some  means  to  brine 
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of  his  plans. 

Fearing  that  if  the  revolted 
tribes  should  k>  up  to  the  so- 
lemn national  feasts  at  Jerusa- 
lem, they  would  be  persuaded 
to  return  to  their  alliance, 
and  ibrgetting  his  obligations 
to  God  and  his  dependence  on 
him,  (1  Kings  xi.  14—39,)  he 
caused  two  golden  calves  to  be 
erected ;  one  at  Dan,  and  the 
other  at  Bethel,  the  extremi- 
ties of  his  dominions,  and 
caused  a  proclamation  to  be 
made,  requiring  the  worship 
of  these  idols.  (1  Kings  zii.  26 

Jeroboam,  having  set  up  the 
tdols^  assembled  the  people  at 
the  former  place,  to  engage  in 
the  solemn  worship  of  them ; 
and  to  show  hir-zeal  for  the 
service,  he  officiated  at  the 
altar  himself  But  while  he 
was  thus  occupied,  a  prophet 
from  the  land  of  Judah  appear- 
ed in  the  midst  of  the  assem- 
bly, and  in  the  hearing  of  all 
the  people,  uttered  a  predic- 
tioii,  that  a  man  by  the  name 
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then  removed  his  court  from 
Hebron  to  Jerusalem,  which 
was  thenceforward  known  as 
the  dty  cf  David.  (3  Sam.  vi. 
10.  12.  1  Kings  viii.  1.)  As  the 
city  was  on  ue  boundary  line 
between  the  tribes  of  Judah 
and  Benjamin,  it  is  sometimes 
spoken  of  as  the  possession  of 


Upon  this  eminence,Solomon 
erected  the  temple,  or  place 
of  worship  for  the  whole  Jew- 
ish nation,  and  also  a  palace 
for  himself,  called  the  house  qf 
the  forest  qf  Lebanon^  on  ac- 
count of  the  multitude  of  cedars 
from  that  mountain  employed 
in  the  construction  orii,(lKing8 
Tii.  2 ;  X.  17;)  and  in  his  reign 
the  city  became  renowned 
for  its  commercial  enterprise, 
(1  Kings  X.  220  its  boundless 
wealth,  (1  Kines  z.  14—29,) 
and  especially  Tor  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  peculiar  presence 
and  favour  of  the  Almighty. 
<Ps.  ii.  6;  XV.  1;  Ixxiv.  2.) 
This  eminence  it  maintained 
for  nearly  five  hundred  years, 
when  ii  was  destroyed  by  Ne- 
buchadnezzar. Then  it  lay 
in  ruins  seventy  years,  while 
the  Jews  were  in  captivity; 
after  which  it  was  restored  in 
some  degree  to  its  former  im- 

rance,  and  so  remained 
nearly  six  hundred  years, 
when  it  was  finally  destroyed 
by  Titus,  A.  D.  70.  In  the  reiM 
Of  Adrian,  the  city  was  partly 
rebuilt,  under  the  name  of 
JElia.  After  being  transformed 
into  a  pagan  city,  Helena,  the 
mother  of  Constantino,  over- 
threw its  monuments  of  idola- 
try, and  erected  over  the  sup- 
posed site  of  the  sepulchre  of 
Christ  a  magnificent  church, 
which  included  as  many  of  the 
scenes  of  our  Saviour's  suffer- 
ings as  superstition  and  tradi- 
tion could  conveniently  crowd 
into  one  spot. 

The  emperor  Julian,  in  the 
true  spirit  of  an  apostate,  de- 
signing to  give  the  lie  to  pro- 
30 
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phecy,  assembled  the  Jews  at 
Jerusalem,  and  endeavoured 
in  vain  to  rebuild  the  temple. 
In  this  attempt  he  was  frus- 
trated by  an  earthquake,  and 
fiery  eruptions  from  the  earth, 
which  totally  destroyed  the 
work,  consumed  the  materials 
which  had  been  collected,  and 
killed  a  great  number  of  the 
workmen. 

Jerusalem  continued  in  the 
power  of  the  eastern  emperors 
till  the  reign  of  the  caliph 
Omar,  the  third  in  succession 
from  Mohammed,  who  reduced 
it  under  his  subjection.  This 
Omar  was  afterwards  assassi- 
nated in  Jerusalem,  in  643. 

The  Saracens  continued  mas« 
ters  of  Jerusalem  till  the  year 
1099,  when  it  was  taken  by 
the  crusaders,  under  Godfrey 
of  Bouillon.  They  founded  a 
new  kingdom,  of  which  Jeru- 
salem was  tlie  capital,  and 
which  lasted  eighty -eight 
years,  under  nine  kings.  At 
last  this  kingdom  was  utterly 
ruined  by  Saladin;  and  though 
the  Christians  once  more  ob- 
tained possession  of  the  city, 
they  were  again  obliged  to  re- 
linquish iu  In  1217,  the  Sara- 
cens were  expelled  by  the 
Turks,  who  have  ever  since 
continued  in  possession  of  it. 

Seventeen  times  has  Jerusa- 
lem been  taken  and  pillaged ; 
millions  of  men  have  been 
slaughtered  within  its  walls. 
No  other  city  has  experienced 
such  a  fate.  This  protracted 
and  almost  supernatural  pun- 
ishment, betokens  unexampled 
guilt. 

The  present  political  state 
of  Jerusalem  is  perhaps  as  low 
as  it  has  been  at  any  time 
while  under  the  dominion  of 
the  Turks.  It  has  not  even 
the  honour  of  ranking  as  a 
provincial  capital,  and  enjoys 
none  of  the  immunities  pecu- 
liar to  the  other  holy  cities  of 
Islamism.  It  is  included  with- 
in the  pashalic  of  Damascus, 
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1  Castle  of  Hippicus. 

2  Gate  of  the  gardens. 

8  Tomb  of  high-priest  John. 
4  Bridge  between  temple  and  city. 
6  Supposed  site  of  the  Xistns. 
6  Castle  of  Antonia. 

a  Jaffiigate. 
b  Zion  gate, 
e  Sl  Stephen's  gate. 
d  Damascus  gate, 
s  Pool  of  Bethesda. 
/  Pool  of  Siloam. 
g  Fountain  of  the  virgin. 
h  Garden  of  Gethsemane. 
t*  Monuments  of  Absalom  and  Zechariah. 
k  Village  of  Silor. 
/  Mount  of  Corruption. 
m  Ja£h  road. 
n  Bethlehem  road. 
o  Road  to  Bethphage  and  Bethany. 


The  line  with  black  squares  ajjli  upon  it  shows  the 
coarse  of  the  wall  in  our  Saviour's  time. 

The  z!g«2ag  line  vwv«^  shows  the  extent  of  the  wall 
built  by  Agrlppa,  after  Christ's  death. 

The  dotted  line shows  the  present  wall. 

The  square  on  the  eastern  side  represents  the  site  of  the 
ancient  templ»»  now  occupied  by  the  mosque  of  Omar. 
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and  is  governed  by  a  deputy 
appointed  from  thence.  No 
deference  is  created  by  the 
peculiar  sanctity  of  the  place, 
(except  in  the  minds  of  Chris- 
tians.)  as  is  done  by  that  of 
the  Arabian  cities  of  Mecca 
and  Medina;  for,  while  a  go- 
vernor of  either  of  these  is 
honoured  by  distinguished  pri- 
vileges, the  governor  of  Jerusa- 
lem ranl£S  only  as  a  magistrate 
of"  a  provincial  town. 

The  force  usually  kept  in 
Jerusalem  consists  of  about  a 
thousand  soldiers,  including 
horse  and  foot,  armed  and 
equipped  in  the  common  Turlc- 
ish  lashion,  and  composed  of 
Turks,  Arabs,  and  Albanians. 
These  are  stated  to  be  suffi- 
cient to  repel  any  attack  from 
the  armies  of  the  country,  but 
could  offer  no  effectual  resist- 
ance to  European  troops. 

The  site  of  the  city  of  Jeru- 
salem has  never  been  called 
in  question.  The  associations 
with  it  liave  been  permanent 
and  uninterrupted,  aad  seem 
designed  to  connect  the  great 
eras  in  the  history  of  the 
church  of  the  Redeemer,  to 
be  an  everlasting  monument 
of  the  truth  and  faithfulness 
ofthe  God  of  Jacob. 

There  have  been  many 
changes  in  its  form  and  ap- 
pearance; the  most  im|,)ortant 
of  which  we  proceed  to  slate, 
and  to  illustrate  them  by  a 
map,  which  is  prepared  from 
the  hesl  materials  that  the 
journals  of  travellers  supply, 
down  to-*- ''""'- 
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Mount  Moriah  is  now  on  a 
level  with  other  parts  of  the 
city,  and  is  occupied  by  tlie 
mosque  of  Omar,  which  stands 
probably  very  near,  if  not  on 
the  very  site  of  the  temple  of 
Solomon.  So  sacred  is  thia 
edifice  in  the  view  of  the 
Turks,  that  no  Christian  is 
permiued  to  place  his  fixH 
even  within  the  spacious  en- 
closure which  surrounds  it. 
Although  the  elevation  of  this 
mountain  has  disappeared,  ita 
position  is  beyond  controversy. 
To  prepare  it  for  the  vaat 
structure  of  the  temple,  Solo- 
mon enclosed  the  mountain 
by  a  stupendous  wall,  of  an 
average  perpendicular  height 
of  five  hundred  feet;  filling  up 
the  intervening  space  between 
the  wall  and  the  mountain,  so 
as  to  form  a  spacious  and  level 
area  for  the  temple  and  ita 
extensive  courts.  At  the  north- 
western angle  of  this  area  was 
a  magnificent  tower,  which 
was  called  by  Herod  the  tower 
ofAntcniiii  in  honour  of  Mark 
Antony. 

Mount  Zion  was  south-west 
of  Moriah;  and  its  present 
position  and  elevation  corre- 
spond very  exactly  with  the 
most  ancient  records. 

li  is  impossible,after  so  many 
desolations  as  the  city  has  su^ 
fered.  to  trace  the  boundaries 
of  this  mountain.  There  is, 
however,  a  rise  of  ground  be- 
tween Zion  and  Monah,  which 
corresponds  so  entirely  to  the 
east  part  of  Acra,  as  described 
by  ancient  historians,  as  to 
leave  no  doubt  Uiat  it  formed 
a  portion  of  it.  The  Jews  at 
present  call  the  whole  hiU 
Zion. 

Acra  (so  called  from  a  Greek 
word,  signifying  high)  is  some- 
times called  the  lower  city^  as 
mount  Zion  was  called  the 
upper  city.  It  was  north  of 
mount  Zion,  from  which  it  was 
separated  by  the  valley  if  the 
cheesemongere*   A  town  was 
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once  erected  on  a  peak  of 
Acra,  which  overlooked  the 
temple.  After  standing  about 
twenty-five  years,  it  was  de- 
molished, and  the  mountain 
reduced  to  a  level  with  the 
adjoining  districts. 

Bezetha,  or  ^e  new  city^  was 
a  spacious  suburb,  stretching 
northward  from  mount  Moriah, 
which  was  not  taken  within 
the  city  proper  until  nearly 
fifty  years  after  the  crucifix- 
ion. It  embraces  what  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  scene 
of  that  wonderful  event. 

The  modern  city  of  Jerusa- 
lem is  chiefly  built  on  mount 
Moriah,  and  derives  its  princi- 
pal support  from  the  visits  of 
pilgrims.  The  different  ac- 
counts, given  by  travellers,  of 
the  appearance  of  the  city, 
may  be  accounted  for  in  part 
by  the  direction  in  which  it  is 
approached.  Ftom  the  north, 
it  appears  to  the  best  advan- 
tage; and  from  the  west,  to 
the  least.  It  is  about  two  miles 
and  a  half  in  circuit,  and  con- 
tains a  population  variously 
estimated  from  15,000  to  50,000. 
The  most  accurate  estimate 
we  have  seen  places  it  at 
20,000. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the 
map  presents  the  city  in  three 
difierent  aspects. 

marks  the  present 

boundary  of  the  city. 

wvw  the  wall  built  by 
Agrippa. 

UJLl.  what  was  the  city 
at  the  time  of  the  crucifixion. 

At  present,  the  south  wall 
passes  over  mount  Zion,  near 
its  summit^  so  that  a  great  part 
<rfthe  citv  IS  without  the  walls. 
South  of  mount  Zion  is  the 
deep  valley  of  the  son  of  Hin- 
nom ;  the  same  valley,  turning 
north,  bounds  Zion  likewise  on 
the  west.  Moriah  has  on  the 
east  the  deep  valley  of  Cedron. 
On  the  south  of  it,  without  the 
city,  is  a  little  elevation,which 
is  marked  on  D'Anville's  map 
30* 
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asOphel;  thence  the  descent 
is  steep,  till  we  come  to  the 
fountain  of  Siloah.  The  val- 
leys north  and  west  of  Moriah 
at  present  are  not  very  deep. 
Calvary  was  perhaps  only  a 
small  elevation  on  a  greater 
hill,  which  is  now  the  north' 
west  part  of  the  city ;  but  the 
name  is  now  given  to  the 
whole  hill.  Bezetha  is  sepa- 
rated from  Calvary  by  a  wide 
valley ;  and  east  of  Calvary  is 
the  dividing  valley  between 
Moriah  and  Bezetha,  in  which 
is  the  pool  of  Bethesda. 

We  have  viewed  Jerusa> 
lem,  says  a  Christian  traveller, 
from  different  stations,  have 
walked  around  it  and  within 
it.  and  have  stood  on  the  mount 
of  Olives,  with  Josephus'  de- 
scription of  it  in  our  hands, 
trying  to  discover  the  hills  and 
valleys,  as  laid  down  by  him 
near  eighteen  hundred  years 
ago ;  and  after  all  our  research, 
we  compare  Jerusalem  to  a 
beautiful  person,  whom  we 
have  not  seen  ibr  many  years, 
and  who  has  passed  thirough  a 
great  variety  of  changes  and 
misfortunes,  which  have  caus- 
ed the  rose  on  her  cheeks  to 
fade,  her  flesh  to  consume 
away,  and  her  skin  to  become 
dry  and  withered,  and  have 
covered  her  face  with  the 
wrinkles  of  age ;  but  who  still 
retains  some  general  features, 
by  which  we  recognise  her  as 
the  person  who  used  to  be  the 
delight  of  the  circle  in  which 
she  moved.  Such  is  the  pre- 
sent appearance  of  the  Holy 
Cityj  which  was  once  the  per- 
fecUon  of  beauty t  the  joy  of 
the  whdie  earth. 

Jerusalem.as  to  general  form, 
may  be  called  a  square,  ot 
rather  a  rhomboid ;  the  north- 
east and  south-west  angles  are 
acute,  and  the  north-west  and 
south-east  are  obtuse.  The 
east  wall  is  nearlv  straight  the 
whole  len^h.  On  the  north 
and  south  sidesjthe  wall  makes 
SS3 
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a  bend  outwardly,  and  on  the 
west  aide  it  makes  an  inward 
bend ;  90  that  it  would  not  be 
▼ery  inaccurate  to  call  the 
city  a  heptagon.  There  are 
likewise  many  little  irregu- 
larities in  the  wall. 

Near  the  bend  on  the  west 
side  is  Jaffa  gate,  call--*  ilso 
the  gate  of  Bethlehem  the 
Pilgrim's   gate,   and  el 

Khaleel,  (the  gate  of  Be- 
loved, I.  e.  Abraham.)  the 
south  side  is  the  gate  (  on, 
called  also  the  gate  of  rid. 
On  the  east  side,  near  t  ool 
of  Bethesda.  is  the  {  of 
Stephen,  called  likew  the 
Sheep  gate,  and  the  eate  of 
the  Viigin  Manr.  On  the  west 
side,  between  Calvary  and  Be- 
£etha,is  Damascus  gate.  These 
From  the  nortb>weit  comer 

to  itJb.  ^te 

to  loath-wnt  corner 

to  ZioD  gate 

to  the  b<»d  in  the  louth  wa] 


to  the  Dung  gate 
to  the  lootn-caat  comer 
to  the  Golden  gate  • 
to  St  Stephen^  gate  • 
to  nortb.ea«t  comer  • 
to  Herod's  gate  • 


ill 


to  Damascus  gate 

to  north-west  comer    - 

The  total  is  4279  paces :  and 
allowing  five  paces  to  a  rod. 
this  ^ves  eight  hundred  ana 
fifty-six  rods,  or  about  two 
miles  and  two  thirJEi,  for  the 
circumference  of  tlie  ciiy. 
Maundrell  measured  the  city, 
and  judged  it  to  be  two  miles 
and  a  half  in  circumference. 
According  to  Josephus,  it  was 
thirty-three  furlongs,  or  ei^ht 
miles,  in  circumference  before 
Titus  destroyed  it.  MountZion 
was  then  included ;  and  the 
city  seems,  from  his  descrip- 
tion, to  have  extended  further 
north  than  it  does  now.  The 
wall  of  the  city  is  high,  but  not 
tiiick.  From  counting  the  rows 
of  stones,  the  height,  in  differ- 
ent places,  is  supposed  to  be 
foty,  fifty,  ami  perhaps  sixty 
feet.  Thereisacasile.wilhlwu 


four  are  the  principal  „ 
of  the  city,  and  are  alwayi 
open  fixnn  morning  till  sunset. 
There  are  two  other  small 
gates,  which  are  opened  mly 
occasionally.  One  is  on  the 
south  side,  a  little  west  of 
mountMoriah.  Maundrell  calls 
it  the  Dung  gate,  llie  other, 
which  Maundrell  callsHerod's 
gate,  is  on  the  west  side,  and 
goes  out  from  Bezetha.  On 
the  east  side  of  Moriah  is  a  se- 
venth gate,  or  rather  a  place 
where  there  was  one  when  the 
Christians  possessed  the  city : 
for  it  is  now  completely  walled 
up.  Maundrell  calls  this  the 
Golden  gate. 

The  measure  of  the  city  by 
paces  gives  the  following  re* 
suit  : 


768  west  lidflk 
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towers,  on  the  west  side,  a 
little  south  of  Jaffa  gate,  to 
which  travellers  have  given 
the  name  of  the  Pisan's 
lower.  For  a  little  distance, 
near  tlie  northeast  corner, 
there  is  a  trench  without  the 
wall,  but  now  neariy  filled  up. 
The  Jews  occupy  a  mucn 
smaller  part  of  the  city  than 
the  Turks  and  Arabs.  The 
Armenians  live  in  and  around 
their  convent  on  mount  Zion ; 
the  Greel{s  and  Catholics  have 
their  convents  and  houses  on 
mount  Calvary.  The  Turks 
and  Arabs  occupy  Bezetha, 
and  all  the  eastern  part  of 
the  cliy,  and  have  scattered 
dwellings  in  every  quarter. 
The  Jews  live  in  the  dust^be* 
tween  Zion  and  Moriah.  The 
whole  area  of  the  ancient  Jew- 
354 
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those  towards  the  street  have 
usually  strong  iron  grates  for 
defence,  and  then  fine  wooden 

? grates  to  prevent  the  women 
rom  being  seen  by  those  who 
pass.  The  streets  are  narrow, 
and  most  of  them  irregular. 
There  are  but  few  gardens  in 
the  city. 

Jerusalem  is  seen  to  best 
advantage  from  mount  Olivet. 
The  substance  of  the  forego- 
ing account  of  modern  Jerusa- 
lem is  abridged  from  the  iour- 
nal  of  Messrs.  Fisk  and  King, 
American  missionaries,  who 
were  resident  there  in  1823: 
and  its  accuracy  is  confirmed 
by  the  descriptions  of  travel- 
lers  who  have  visited  it  mare 
recently. 

(For  a  more  minute  history 
and  description  of  the  city,  see 
Destruction  op  Jbrusalbh, 
ch.  vi.  xiv.;  Elisabia,  ch.  viii. 
— z. ;  Omar,  ch.  iv.  viii. ;  and 
Selumibl,  pp.49— 52. 160—174. 
195—210,  all  by  Am.  S.S.Union. 
See  also  Map  op  Jbrusalbm, 
published  in  connexion  with 
Selumibl,  which  corresponds 
in  its  principal  outlines  to  the 
foregoing  article.) 
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Ckxi's  presence  which  they 
had  enjoyed,  and  which  agpa- 
vated  the  guilt  of  their  rebel- 
lion. It  is  sometimes  used  as 
a  term  of  fondness,  and  may 
be  rendered  the  beloved  onej 
or  the  object  of  Grod's  special 
delight,  as  Benjamin  was. 
(Deut.  xxxiii.  12.)  It  is  syno- 
nymous with  Israel.  (Isa.  zliv. 
2.) 

JESSE.  tie 

son  of  Ob  a- 

vid.    Hei  tie 

loot  of  Da  or 

of  the  Me  ).) 

Christ  det  he 

root  and  t  d, 

CRev.  V.  I  )T- 

ence  to  hi  in 

oneofwh  a- 

torandsoi  in 

I.  3,)  and  as 

bom  of  a  d- 

am  of  tl  d. 

(Matt.  I.  5—16.)    ' 

JESUS.  (Matt.  i.  21.)  This 
term,  in  its  original,  imports 
the  (ffllce  of  a  Saviour^  or  one 
sent  to  save.  It  occurs  only 
in  the  New  Testament;  and 
though  it  is  not  exclusively 
applied  to  Christ,  it  should  be ; 
for  in  Acts  vii.  46.  Col.  iv.  U, 
and  Heb.  iv.  &  Joehua,  and 
not  Jesttt,  is  the  proper  ren- 
dering. 

In  the  evangelical  history, 
OUT  Saviour  is  designated  by 
the  name  of  Chriat  alone,  in 
nearly  three  hundred  passages; 
by  the  name  of  Jestu  Christi 
or  Chriat  Jeaus,  less  than  one 
hundred  times;  and  by  the 
name  of  the  LordJeatta  Chriat, 
less  than  fifty.  (See  Christ 
Jesus.) 

JETHRO.  (Ex.  iii.l.)    A 

{)riest  or  prince  of  PJidian,  and 
ather-in-law  of  Moses.  He  is 
called  BagueL  Num.  x.  29,  and 
Reuelj  Ex.  ii.  18;  and  was  pro- 
bablv  known  by  either  name. 
It  is  highly  (m>bable,too,that  he 
was  a  descendant  of  Abraham, 
<'Gen.  XXV.  2;)  but  what  was 
the  nature  of  bis  office   as 
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[Miest,  (or  prince,  as  some  say 
It  should  be  rendered,)  we 
know  not.  (See  Lifb  of  Mo- 
SBS,  pp.  36—41,  by  Am.  S.  S. 
Union.) 

JEWELS.  (Gen.  xxlv.  53.) 
This  term  is  applied  to  orna- 
ments,  made  of  the  precious 
metals,  and  used  to  aaom  the 
person.  We  find  them  among 
the  presents  which  the  servants 
of  Abraham  made  to  Rebelcah 
and  her  family  when  they 
sought  her  in  marriage  for 
Isaac.  (Isa.  Ixi.  lU.)  It  is  pro- 
bable that  much  skill  was  at* 
tained,  at  a  very  early  period, 
in  the  manufacture  of^  metal 
ornaments;  such  as  chains, 
bracelets,  ear-rings,  ^.  (Num. 
zxxi.50.  Ezek.  xvi.  12.  Hos. 
ii.  13.) 

The  word  is  figuratively  used 
to  denote  any  thing  peculiarly 
precious  J  as,  the  chosen  peo> 
pie  of  Qod.  (Mai.  iii.  17,)  or 
wisdom.    (Prov.  xx.  16.) 

JEWRY.  (Luke  xxiii.  5.) 
The  same  with  Judea.  (Dan. 
V.  13.) 

JEWS.  (2 Kings  xvi.  6.) 
The  word  first  occurs  in  this 
passage,  and  denotes  the  Ju- 
deans,  or  men  of  Judah,  in 
contradistinction  from  these- 
ceding  ten  tribes  who  retained 
the  name  of  Israel.  The  name 
Israelites  was  applied  to  the 
twelve  tribes,  or  descendants 
of  Jacob,  (Israel,)  as  a  body; 
but  after  the  separation  of  tne 
tribes,  the  atx>ve  distinction 
obtained  until  the  Babylonish 
captivity,  which  terminated 
the  existence  of  the  kingdom 
of  Judah ;  and  thenceforward, 
until  the  present  day,  the  de- 
scendants of  Jacob  are  called 
Jews,  and  constitute  one  of 
the  two  classes  into  which  the 
whole  human  family  is  fire- 
quently  divided,  viz.  Jews  and 
(Gentiles.  (Rom.  ii.  9,  10.  See 
Hebrews.)  Since  the  over- 
throw of  their  government,  and 
the  final  destruction  of  their 
city,  the  Jews  have  been  set 
366 
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up  on  high  as  a  visiblei  incon- 
trovertible,  and  overwhelming 
evidence  of  the  truih  aud  faith- 
fulness of Jehovah.  So  long  as 
they  were  the  objects  of  his 
r^ard,  no  weapon  formed 
against  them  could  prosper; 
but  when  they  i3ecame  the 
objects  of  his  displeasure,  on 
account  of  their  sias  and  re- 
bellions, no  plan  or  effort  for 
their  restoration  succeeds,  or 
will  succeed,  until  the  set  time 
to  favour  them  shall  come. 
Their  return  to  the  rest  and 
privileges  of  God's  people  will 
be  as  we  from  the  aecta.  (Rom. 
xi.  13. 25—28.  For  a  particular 
account  of  the  calamities  of 
this  nation,  jQrom  century  to 
century,  and  tlie  connexion  of 
their  wonderful  history  with 
prophecy,  see  The  Bibl£  is 
TaujB,  ch.  iv.  v.,  by  Am.  S.  S. 
Union.) 

The  number  of  Jews  in  the 
world  is  estimated  at  from 
three  to  six  millions.  Of  these, 
there  are  reckoned  in  Europe, 
2,000,000,  Asia,  700,000;  Africa, 
600,000.  The  lai^est  numbers 
are  in  Russia  and  Poland. 

The  number  of  Jews  in  the 
United  States  is  computed  at 
from  6,000  to  15,000. 

JEZEBEL,  (1  Kings  xvi.  31,) 
the  wife  of  Ahab  king  of  Israel, 
was  the  daughter  of  a  Zidonian 
king,  and  of  course  educated 
in  the  idolatrous  practices  of 
her  native  country.  It  is 
charged  upon  Ahab  as  a  sin  of 
the  deepest  die,  that  he  should 
connect  himself  with  such  a 
woman.  She  introduced  the 
worship  of  Baal  and  other 
idols,  maintaining  four  hun- 
dred idolatrous  priests  at  her 
own  expense,  while  Ahab 
maintained  four  hundred  and 
fifty  more.   (1  Kings  xviii.  19.) 

This  wicked  woman  once 
resolved  on  the  extermina- 
tion of  all  the  prophets  of 
God.  Obadiah,  who  was  a  pi- 
ous man,  and  principal  officer 
of  Ahab's  UousehoKi,  rescued 
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one  hundred  of  them  at  one 
time  from  her  grasp,  and 
supplied    them    with    bread 


le 
se 
th 

XXI.  1—13.) 

The  doom  of  this  impious 
woman  was  predicted  by  Eli- 
jah, and  was  in  due  time  visit- 
ed upon  her  to  the  very  letter. 
(See  Jbhu,  Ahab.) 

la  Rev.  ii.  20,  there  is  an 
allusion  to  this  history;  but 
whether  the  word  Jezebel  is 
there  used  as  the  name  of  a 

eerson  then  living,  and  resem- 
ling  in  character  Jezebel  of 
old,  or  whether  it  is  only  used 
proverbial  Iv,  as  it  is  in  modem 
limes,  to  denote  a  cunning, 
wicked,  deceitful,  abandoned 
woman,  is  not  certain. 

JEZREEL.  (Josh.  xix.  18.) 
A  royal  city  within  the  bounds 
of  Manasseh,  in  the  valley  of 
Jezreel,  where  the  tidings  of 
Saul's  death,  in  the  battle  at 
Gilboa,  were  first  announced, 
(2Sam.  iv.  4,)  and  where  his 
son  ishbosheth  reigned  after 
his  father's  death.  (2  Sam.  ii. 
9.)  worthy  of  remark,  that 

th<  itain  in  Jezreel,  where 
thi  elites  encamped  before 
th(  Lie  of  Gilboa,  (ISam. 
XX  »  was  the  very  spot 
wl  he  crusaders  encamp- 
ed 183,  when  on  the  eve 
of  .lewithSaladin.  Ahab 

an  im  resided  at  Jezreel, 
(1  1  xviii.  45.   2  Kings  ix. 

15         d  Jezebel  and  Joram 
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were    slain   there   by  Jehu. 

0  Kings  ix.24— 33.)  There  was 
also  a  city  in  Judah  of  this 
name.  (Josh.  xv.  56.) 

Yallbt  op.  (Josh.  xvii.  16.) 
An  extensive  vallev,  (1  Sam. 
zzjci.  7.)  called  by  the  Greeks 
Eadraelorit  stretching  south 
and  south-west  from  mount 
Tabor  and  Nazareth,  and  re- 
markable for  its  beauty  and 
fertility.  It  was  the  scene  of 
manv  battles.  Among  them, 
one  between  Deborah  and  Ba- 
zak  and  Sisera,  the  command' 
erof  the  Syrians,  (Juds.  iv.  14,) 
one  between  Ahab  and  the  Sy- 
liansi  (comp.  1  Sam.  xxix.  I. 

1  Kings  XX.  26,)  another  be- 
tween Saul  and  the  Philistines, 
(1  Sam.  xxix.  1,)  and  another 
between  Gideon  and  the  Midi- 
anites.  (Judg.  vi.  33.) 

This  plain  is  computed  by 
modern  travellers  to  be  at  least 
fifteen  miles  square,  and  con- 
tains five  miserable  villages, 
with  scarcely  a  moving  inha- 
bitant. One  of  them  speaks  of 
it  as  a  chosen  place  for  bat- 
tles and  military  operations  in 
every  age,  from  the  time  of 
Barak  to  that  of  Bonaparte ;: 
Jew,  Gentiles,  Egyptians,  Sa- 
racens, Christian  crusaders, 
and  antichristian  Frenchmen. 
Persians,  Druses,  Turks,  and 
Arabs.  Warriors  out  of  every 
nation  which  is  under  heaven 
have  pitched  their  tents  upon 
the  plains  of  Esdraelon,  and 
have  beheld  the  various  ban- 
ners of  their  nation  wet  with 
the  dews  of  Tabor  and  Her- 
mon. 

The  soil  is  extremely  rich ; 
and  in  every  direction  are  the 
most  picturesque  views.  The 
hills  of  Nazareth  to  the  north ; 
those  of  Samaria  to  the  south ; 
to  the  east  tlie  mountains  of 
Tabor  and  Hennon;  and  Car- 
mel  to  the  south-west.  "About 
four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon," 
says  a  traveller, "  we  arrived  at 
the  village  of  Gennyn,  which 
Is  situated  at  the  entrance  of 
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one  of  the  numerous  vales 
which  lead  out  of  the  plain  of 
Esdraelon  to  the  mountainous 
regions  of  Ephraim.** 

"From  the  wmdow  of  the 
khan  where  we  are  lodging 
we  have  a  clear  view  oi  the 
tract  over  which  the  prophet 
Elijah  must  have  passed,  when 
he  girded  up  his  loins  and  ran 
before  Ahab  to  the  entrance  (^ 
Jezreel.  But,  in  the  present 
day,  no  chariots  of  Ahab  or  of 
Sisera  are  to  be  seen ;  not  even 
a  single  wheel-carria«e  of  any 
descnption  whatever/* 

The  plain  opens  about  three 
miles  from  Nazareth,  on  the 
way  to  Jerusalem. 

Mr.  Fisk,  an  American  mis' 
sionaiy.  was  thsfte  in  the  au- 
tumn ot  1823,  and  confirms  the 
preceding  account  of  the  size* 
positk>n.&c.  of  Esdraelon.  So 
rich  and  fertile  is  the  soil,  that 
he  thinks  the  plain,  though 
less  than  fifteen  miles  square, 
would  support  thirty  or  forty 
villages,  of  WOO  or  3000  souls 
each.  (See  Omar,  p.  11&  by 
Am.  S.  S.  Union.) 

JOAB  (2  Sam.  ii.  1^  was  the 
nephew  of  David,  and  the  com> 
mander-in-chief  of  his  army. 
(1  Chron. ii.  16;  xi. 6)  He  was 
evidently  a  valiant  man,  but 
ambitious  and  revengeful.  To 
revenge  the  death  of  his  bro- 
ther Asahel.  whom  Abner  bad 
killed  in  self-defence,  (2  Sam. 
ii.  23,)  he  treacherouslv  assas- 
sinated this  distinguished  ge- 
neral. (2  Sam.  iii.  27.)  He 
brought  about  a  reconciliation 
between  Absalom  and  his  fa- 
ther, after  the  murder  of  Am- 
non;  but  when  Absalom  re- 
belled, Joab  adhered  to  his 
master;  and  under  his  gene- 
ralship, the  troops  of  I^vid, 
though  much  inferior  in  num- 
ber, obtained  a  complete  vic- 
tory over  the  army  which  had 
been  collected  by  this  aban- 
doned and  infatuated  young 
man ;  and,  contrary  to  the  ex- 
press orders  of  David,  he  put 
86d 
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hhn  to  death  with  his  own 
handi  as  he  hung  suspended 
fipom  the  oak  tree.  C^Sam.xviii. 
14.)  After  this  event,  David 
promoted  Amasa  to  be  his  gene- 
ral-in-chief,  by  which  Joab  was 
deeply  offended,  and  secretlv 
resolved  on  the  death  of  his 
rival ;  and  took  the  firat  oppor- 
tunity of  assassinating  him,  as 
he  had  done  Abner.  (2Sam.xx. 
10.)  David,  after  this,  seems 
to  have  taken  him  a^in  into 
favour.  (2Sara.xxiv.2.)  When 
David  the  kine  had  become 
old.  however,  Joab  combined 
with  Abiathar  the  priest,  and 
others,  to  set  Adonijah  on  the 
throne,  in  defiance  of  the  will 
of  David,  wh^had,  by  divine 
direction,  resnved  to  make 
Solomon  king.  (I  Kings  ii.  28.) 
The  plot  was  seasonably  de- 
featedf  and  Solomon  was 
proclaimed  king  the  same 
day.  But  Joab  now  seemed  to 
David  so  evidently  an  obiect  of 
the  divine  displeasure,  that  he 
solemnly  charged  Solomon  to 
punish  him  for  all  his  enor- 
mous crimes,  and  especially 
for  the  murder  of  two  valiant 
men,  better  than  himself,Abner 
and  Amasa.  Joab,  conscious 
that  his  life  was  forfeited, 
sought  an  asylum  at  the  horns 
of  the  altar,  which  position  he 
absolutely  refused  to  relin- 
quish; and  Benaiah,  now  ad 
vanced  to  be  the  captain  of 
the  host,  slew  him  by  the  altar, 
agreeably  to  the  command  of 
the  young  king.  He  was  buried 
in  his  own  house,  in  the  wil- 
derness.   (1  Kings  il.  5-34.) 

JOANNA  (Luke  vlii.  3)  is 
mentioned  as  the  wife  of  Chu- 
za,  Herod's  steward,  or  head- 
servant.  She  seems  to  have 
been  the  subject  of  some  mira- 
culous cure  oy  Christ,  whom 
she  followed,  and  to  whom  she 
ministered.  (Luke  xxiv.  10.) 

JOASH,  1.  (2Kings  xiii.  1,) 
or  JEHOASH,  (2Kings  xii.  1,) 
was  the  son  and  successor  of 
Ahaziah,  king  of  Judah.    Je- 
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hosheba,  (or  Jehoshabeathy  ft 
Chron.  xzii.  11,)  the  wife  of 
Jehoiada  the  hieh-priest,  his 
aunt,  preserved  him  from  the 
murderous  designs  of  Athali- 
ah,  his  grand-mother,  when 
he  was  but  a  ^ear  old,  and 
kept  him  hid  six  years  in  a 
chamber  belonging  to  the  tem- 
ple. (See  Athaliah.)  When 
he  was  seven  yean  of  age, 
Jehoiada  entered  into  a  solemn 
covenant  with  Azariah  and 
others,  to  set  up  young  Joash 
for  their  sovereign^  and  de- 
throne the  wicked  Athaliah. 
Alter  preparing  matters  in  the 
kingdom,  and  bringing  the  Le- 
vites.  and  such  others  as  thej 
could  trusty  to  Jerusalem,  they 
crowned  him  in  the  court  <tf 
the  temple  with  great  solemni- 
ty. (2Kings  zi.)  Joash  behaved 
himself  well  while  Jehoiada 
the  hi^h-priest  lived  and  was 
his  guide ;  but  no  sooner  was 
this  gooil  man  removed,  than 
he  began  to  listen  to  the  coun- 
sels of  his  wicked  courtiers. 
The  worship  of  God  fell  into 
neglect,  and  idolatry  prevail- 
ed. Zechariah  the  priest,  son 
of  Jehoiada,  warned  him  of 
his  sin  and  danger;  but  as 
a  reward  of  his  fidelity,  he 
was,  by  order  of  Joash,  stoned 
to  death,  between  the  porch 
and  the  altar.  When  dying,  he 
assured  them  that  Qoa  would 
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■Qcceeflor  of  Jeboabaz  Idnc  of 
Israel,  and  grandson  of  Jena, 
was  tor  two  or  three  years  asso- 
ciated with  bis  fother  in  the 
government;  and  he  reigned 
alone,  after  his  ftither's  death, 
fourteen  years. 

He  was  a  wicked  prince, 
though  he  was  successftil  in 
three  campaigns  against  the 
Syrians,  and  recovered  the 
cities  which  they  took  from  his 
father,  according  to  the  predic- 
tion of  Elisha.  (2  Kings  ziil. 
15—25.)  He  was  also  signally 
successful  in  a  war  with  Ama- 
ziah  king  of  Judah.  (see  Ama- 
ZTAH ;)  soon  after  the  termina- 
tion of  which,  he  died.  (2  Brings 
xiv.  12-16.) 

JOB.  (Job  i.  1.)  A  man  of 
singular  pietv  and  more  singu- 
lar trials,  who  is  supposed  to 
have  lived  in  Idumea  at  a  very 
early  period  of  the  world.  Some 
have  supposed  that  he  was  the 
same  with  Jobab,  (1  Chron.  i. 
44,)  great-grandson  of  Esau; 
but  others  place  him  before 
Abraham's  time. 

Book  op.  Considerable  dif- 
ference of  opinion  has  prevail- 
ed as  to  the  date  and  author  of 
the  book  of  Job.  It  is  evidently 
of  great  antiquity,  (probably 
earlier  than  the  timeof  Moses,) 
and  its  genuineness  appears 
firom  Ezek.  xiv.  14,  and  James 
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Perhaps  no  portion  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  has  suffered 
more  by  the  modem  division 
into  chapters,  than  Job.  The 
following  arrangement  of  the 
book  is  prepared  by  a  learned 
critic,  and  will  be  finmd  of 
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great  use  to  the  student  io 
preserving  the  connexion  of 
the  subject. 
L  Job's  character  and  trials, 

ch.  i.— iii. 
U.   First  series  of  conversa- 
tions, or  controversies,  viz. 

Eliphaz's  addr^  iv.  v. 

Job's  answer,  vi.  vU. 

Bildad's  address,  viii. 

Job's  answer,  ix.  x. 

Zophar's  address,  xi. 

Job's  answer,  xii.— xiv. 
ni.  Second  series  of  contro- 
versy :— 

Eliphaz's  address,  xv. 

Job's  answer,  xvi.  xvii. 

Bildad's  address,  xviii. 

Job's  answer,  xix. 

Zophar's  at^u-ess,  xx. 

Job's  answ^xxi. 
IV.   Third   series  of  contrc- 
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and  Miriam,  was  the  wife  ana 
aunt  of  Amram,  and  the  daugh- 
of         '*'     I.  xxvi.68.) 
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menta  which  were  to  come 
spon  the  Jews,  and  which  he 
figuratively  describeB  as  al- 
ready present.  In  view  of 
these,  the  people  are  exhorted 
to  repent  and  humble  them- 
selves before  God,  that  they 
mar  obtain  forgiveness  and 
find  ^ce  in  the  day  of  his 
merciful  visitation. 

JOHN,  THB  BAPTIST.  (Matt. 

til.  1.)  The  prophet  and  fore- 
runner of  our  Saviour,  and 
the  Elias  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. He  was  the  son  of  Za^ 
charias,  the  aged  priest,  and 
Elisabeth,  (Luke  i.  13,)  and 
was  bom  about  six  months 
before  Christ.  His  birth  and 
work  were  oMdicted  by  the 
aogel  GabrieSLuke  i.  5--15,) 
and  by  Isaian  (Isa.  xl.  3)  and 
Malachi.  (Mai.  iv.  5.)  He 
grew  up  in  solitude :  and,when 
about  thirty  years  of  age,  began 
to  preach  m  the  wilderness  of 
Judea,  and  to  call  men  to  re- 
pentance and  reformation.  By 
divine  direction,  he  baptized 
all  who  came  unto  him  con- 
fessing their  sins,  with  the 
baptism  of  repentance,  (Luke 
iii.  3;)  and  many  supposed  he 
might  be  the  Christ.  (John  i. 
19— 2a)  His  manner  of  life 
was  solitary,  and  even  austere: 
for  he  seems  to  have  shunned 
the  habitations  of  men,  and  to 
have  subsisted  on  locusts  and 
wild  honey;  while  his  dress 
was  made  of  the  coarse  hair 
of  camels,  and  a  leathern  gir- 
dle was  about  his  loins.  John, 
moreover,  announced  to    ' 
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Jews  the  near  approach  of  the 
Messiah's  kingdom,  called  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.  (Matt.  iii. 
2«)  multitudes  flocked  to  hear 
him,  and  to  be  baptized  of  him. 
from  every  part  of  the  land;  and 
aunong  the  rest  came  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  and  applied  for  bap- 
tism. John  at  first  hesitated, 
on  account  of  the  dignity  of  the 
person  and  his  own  unworthi- 
neas;  but  when  Jesus  told  him 
that  it  was  necessary,  John 
31 
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Uiej  eaid  to  him,  Whjf  bap- 
tixeat  thouj  t?ieni  if  thou  art 
neither  Chriet  nor  Elias  ? 
(John  i.  25.)  But  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  trace  the  source  of  their 
ideas  about  baptism ;  for  not 
only  was  Moses  commanded 
to  wash  Aaron  and  his  sons  at 
their  consecration,  but  no  per- 
son who  had  contracted  cere- 
monial impurity  was  admitted 
into  the  sanctuary  till  it  was 
rraaoved  by  washing;  and  so  of 
fiirniture^c.  (Mark  vii.4.)  The 
conduct  of  Christ,  in  the  insti- 
tution of  the  supper,  also  cor- 
responds to  his  conduct  on 
this  occasion ;  for  as  the  Jews 
concluded  their  passover  by 
giving  to  even  person  a  piece 
of  bread  and  vcup  of  wine,  so 
Christ,  though  he  set  aside,  as 
Uie  natureofhis  office  required, 
the  rites  enjoined  by  Moses  in 
that  ordinance  which  he  had 
been  then  commemorating,  yet 
retained  the  bread  and  cup 
added  by  the  Jews. 

JOHN,     THB     EVANGELIST. 

was  the  son  of  Zebedee  and 
Salome,  and  was  probably 
born  at  Bethsaida,  and  was  a 
companion  of  Peter,  Andrew, 
and  Philip,  who  were  all  or 
Bethsaida.  (Matt.  iv.  18.  21.) 
His  parents  were  probably 
in  comfortable  circumstances. 
(Marie  i.  20.    Johnxix.27.) 

He  was  an  adherent,  and,  as 
some  think,  a  cousin  of  John 
the  Baptist;  and  when  Christ 
came,  he  readily  followed  him. 
When  they  first  met.  he  spent 
several  hours  with  nim,  and 
afterwards  obeyed  his  call. 
(Matt.  iv.  21.)  It  is  supposed 
ihat  John  abode  at  Jerusalem, 
and  took  care  of  the  mother 
of  Jesus  until  her  decease,  as 
that  was  the  last  request  of  his 
Lwd  and  Master. 

After  the  death  of  the  apostle 
Paul,  John  prea6hed  in  Asia 
Minw ;  and  was  banished  to 
Patmos,  in  the  Egean  Sea, 
where  he  wrote  theRevelaiion. 
(Key.  i.  9.)    He  returned  from 
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his  exile,  laboured  in  theg(» 
pel  at  Ephesus,  and  dieaat 
the  age  or  ninety,  in  the  reign 
of  Trajan.  Jerome  tells  us* 
that  when  John  was  too  ia> 
firm  to  converse  correctly,  he 
was  continually  repeating  the 
words,  Uttle  children^  leve  one 
cmotker;  and  when  asked  why 
he  always  repeated  this  sen- 
tence only,  he  replied,  "Be- 
cause it  is  the  commandment 
of  the  Lord,  and  if  this  is  done 
it  is  enough." 

John  was,  in  many  respects, 
the  most  interesting  of  the  apos- 
tles in  his  personal  character. 
Among  the  earliest  disciples  (^ 
the  Lord,  he  was  distinguished 
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Hto  character  is  finel/  con- 
trasted with  that  of  his  bold 
and  forward  associate,  Peter; 
for  while  he  who  was  counted 
a  rock  shrunk  awa^  from  his 
poet  and  denied  his  Master, 
the  amiable  John  was  finn  and 
undaunted ;  nor  did  he  forsake 
his  Lord  even  at  the  cross,  but 
stood  by  him,  and  amid  all  the 
violence  and  dismay  of  that 
dreadful  hour,  received  his  last 
messaee,  and  bore  witness  to 
the  minutest  events  that  oc- 
curred. 

After  the  resurrection,  John 
was  first,  with  Peter,  in  an- 
nouncing the  gospel.  His  bold 
and  zesuous  conduct  on  this 
occasion  is  worthy  of  admira- 
tion; and  to  the  end  of  his 
long  life,  he  was  distinguished 
bjr  the  ardour  and  affection 
with  which  he  served  his  be- 
loved Lord.  (For  a  full  historv 
of  John  the  Evangelist,  with 
illustrative  maps  and  cuts,  see 
BsLovBD  DisciPLB,  by  Am.  S. 
S.  Union.) 

JOHN,  GOSPEL  OF,  is  the 
fourth  book  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. It  is  supposed  by  many 
to  have  been  written  about  the 
year  69;  but  there  are  some 
e..t   ._   *-- '=-!ve 
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This  fact  affords  substantial 
evidence  of  the  genuineness 
of  these  writings,  and  also 


accounts  for  the  omissfoh  6f 
many  important  occurrences 
which  are  particularly  stated 
by  the  other  evangelists. 

This  gospel  is  divided  Into 
twenty  •  one  chapters  ;  and 
among  the  leading  subjects 
are :— A  plain  declaration  of 
the  Redeemer's  Godhead,  (ch. 
i.  1-5;  iv.  14;  v.  17,18-23: 
X.  18.  30 ;)  the  nature  and 
necessity  of  regeneration  and 
redemption,  (iii.  3—21;)  the 
securitv  of  the  people  of  God, 
(X. ;)  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead,  (xi. ;)  the  descent  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  (xvl.;)  and  the 
blessed  relation  of  Christ  and 
his  true  disciples,  (xvii.) 

This  whole  juMpel  abounds 
with  the  mo^  sublime  and 
mysterious  truths  of  our  holy 
religion^  expressed  with  great 
simplicity,  and  with  the  utmost 
zeal,  affection,  and  veneration 
for  the  Divine  author  and 
finisher  of  our  faith.  (The  first 
and  second  volumes  of  Union 
QuBSTioNs,  by  Am.  S.S.Union, 
embrace  the  gospel  by  John.) 

Epistles  of,  are  three  in 
number,  and  make  the  twenty- 
ty-third,  twentv-fourth,  and 
twenty-fifth  books  of  the  New 
Testament.  The  first  has  al- 
ways been  attributed  to  John, 
though  his  name  is  neither 
prefixed  nor  subscribed.  It 
has  been  supposed  to  be  intro- 
ductory, or  a  kind  of  dedication 
of  the  gospel.  It  was  written 
not  iar  from  a.  d.  70.  Some 
have  assigned  to  all  three  of 
these  epistles  a  date  as  late  as 
A.  D.  96  or  97.  It  is  addressed 
to  Christians  generally,  and 
might  more  properly  be  called 
a  discourse  or  treatise,  thoush 
some  have  thought  it  was  de- 
signed particularly  for  the 
church  at  Ephesus.  The  lead> 
ing  objects  of  it  are,  to  establisk 
Christians  iii  the  faith  of  those 
things  to  which  the  author  and 
his  lellow-labourers  had  testi- 
fied as  eye-witnesses,  and  to 
lii^oa  them  in  the  myttenei 
364 
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a  flourishing  emporium  sevfc«i- 
teen  centuries  before  the  Chris- 
tian era.  It  was  the  point  to 
which  all  the  trade  of  northern 
Arabia  originally  tended ;  and 
where  the  first  merchants  of 
the  earth  stored  the  precious 
commodities  of  the  east. 

"With  the  decline  and  fall 
of  the  Roman  power  in  the 
east,  the  name  of  Fetra  almost 
vanishes  from  the  page  of  his- 
tory. About  the  period  of  the 
crusades,  it  was  held  in  such 
esteem  by  the  sultans  of  Egypt, 
on  account  of  its  great  strength, 
that  they  made  it  the  deposi- 
tory of  their  choicest  treasures ; 
and,  in  the  course  of  these  reli- 
gious wars,  its  possession  was 
strenuously  contested  by  the 
Turks  and  Christians,  who  re- 
garded it  as  th6  key  that  open- 
ed the  gates  of  Palestine.  From 
that  time  it  was  known  only  as 
the  seat  of  a  Latin  bishop.  Its 
once  crowded  marts  ceased  to 
be  the  emporium  of  nations. 
The  obscurity  of  nearly  a  thou- 
sand years  covered  its  ruins. 
The  very  place  where  it  stood 
became  a  subject  of  contro- 
versy. 

"  The  accounts  of  recent  tra- 
vellers, who  have  discovered 
the  ruins  of  this  great  city,  tell 
us  of  the  utter  desolation  which 
how  reigns  over  those  once 
celebrated  regions,  described 
by  an  inspired  pen  as  the  fat- 
ness qfthe  earth.  It  is  scarcely 
Cible,  they  say,  to  imagine 
a  wilderness  so  dreary 
and  desolate  could  ever  have 
been  adorned  with  walled 
cities,  or  inhabited  for  ages  by 
a  powerful  and  opulent  people. 
The  aspect  of  the  surrounain^ 
country  is  singularly  wild  and 
fantastic.  On  one  side  stretches 
an  immense  desert  of  shifting 
sands,  whose  surface  is  covered 
with  black  flints,  and  broken 
by  hillocks  into  innumerable 
undulations ;  .on  the  other  are 
rugged  and  insulated  preci- 
pices,   among    which    rises 
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mi  Hot,  with  its  dark  snin- 
m  ind  near  it  lies  the  an- 
cii  Petra,  in  a  plain  or 
he  '  of  unequal  surface, 
(V  r  Mousa,)  enclosed  on 
al  les  with  a  vast  amphi* 
th        3  of  rocks. 

le  entrance  to  this  cele- 
br — V.  metropolis  is  from  th'e 
east,  through  a  deep  ravine 
called  El  Syk;  and  it  is  not 
easy  to  conceive  any  thing 
more  awful  or  sublime  than 
such  an  approach.  The  width 
in  general  is  not  more  than 
sufficient  for  the  passage  of 
two  horsemen  abreast ;  through 
the  bottom  winds  the  stream 
that  watered  the  city.  As 
this  rivulet  must  have  been 
of  great  importance  to  the 
inhabitants,  they  seem  to 
have  bestowed  much  pains 
in  protecting  and  regulating 
its  course.  The  channel  ap 
pears  to  have  been  covered  by 
a  stone  pavement,  vestiges  of 
which  still  remain ;  and,  in  se- 
veral places,  walls  were  con 
structed  to  give  the  current  a 
proper  direction,  and  prevent 
it  from  running  to  waste.  Se- 
veral grooves  or  beds  branched 
off  as  the  river  descended,  io 
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lets  issue,  are  clothed  with  the 
tamarisk,  the  wild  fig,  the  ole> 
ander,  and  the  caper  plant, 
which  sometimes  hang  down 
from  the  cliffs  and  crevices 
in  beautiful  festoons,  or  grow 
about  the  path  with  a  luxuri- 
ance that  almost  obstructs  tlie 
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pamge.  Near  the  entrance 
of  the  pass  a  bold  arch  is 
thrown  across  it  at  a  great 
height.  Whether  this  was  the 
fra^ent  of  an  aqueduct,  or 
part  of  a  road  formerly  con- 
necting the  opposite  cliffs,  the 
travellers  haa  no  opportunity 
of  examining ;  but  its  appear- 
ance, as  they  passed  under 
it,  was  terrific ;  nanging  over 
their  heads  between  two  rug- 
ged masses,  apparently  inac- 
cessible. Without  changing 
much   iu   general   direction, 

,  tJiis  natural  defile  presents  so 
many  windings  in  its  course, 
that  the  eye  sometimes  cannot 
penetrate  beyond  a  few  paces 
forward,  and  is  often  puzzled 
to  distinguish  in  what  direction 
the  passage  will  open.  For 
nearly  two  miles  its  sides  con- 
tinue to  increase  in  height  as 
the  path  descends.  The  soli- 
tude is  disturbed  by  the  in- 
cessant screaming  of  eagles, 
hawks,  owls,  and  ravens,  soar- 
ing above  in  considerable 
numbers ;  apparently  amazed 
at  strangers  invadmg  their 
lonely  habitation.  At  every 
step  the  scenery  discovers  new 
and  mo  e  remarlcable  features ; 
a  stronger  light  bee)  ns  to  break 
tlirough  the  somGre  oerspec- 
tive;  until  at  length  the  niios 
of  the  city  burst  on  the  view 

.  of  the  astonished  traveller  in 
their  full  grandeur;  shut  in  on 
pverv  side  by  barren,  cracgj 
precipices,  from  which  nume- 
rous recesses  and  narrow  i 
valleys  branch  out  in  all  ; 
directions. 

"  The  entire  face  of  the  \ 
cliffs  and  sides  of  the  mown- 1 
tains  are  covered  with  an  ! 
endless  variety  of  excavated  [ 
tombs,  private  dwellings,  and  j 
public  Duildings;  presenting 
altogether  a  spectacle  to  which 
notliing  perhaps  is  analogous 
in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 
*  It  is  impossible,'  says  a  travel- 
ler, *  tc  give  the  reader  an  idea 
of  the  singular  effect  of  rocks 
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tinted  with  the  most  eztraordi- 
nary  hues,  whose  summits  pre- 
sent nature  in  hor  most  savago 
and  romantic  form ;  while  their 
bases  are  worked  out  in  all 
the  symmetry  and  regularity 
of  an,  with  colonnades,  and 
pediments,  and  ranges  ol  corri- 
dors, adhering  to  the  perpen- 
dicular surface.'  The  inner 
and  wider  extremity  of  the 
circuitous  defile  by  which  the 
city  is  approached  is  sculptur- 
ed and  excavated  in  a  singular 
manner;  and  these  become 
more  frequent  on  both  sides, 
until  at  last  it  has  the  appear- 
ance of  a  continued  street  of 
tombs. 

"  About  half-way  through 
there  is  a  single  spot,  abrupt 
and  precipitous,  wliere  the 
area  of  this  natural  chasm 
spreads  a  little,  and  sweeps 
into  an  irregular  circle.  This 
had  been  chosen  for  the  site 
of  the  most  elaborate,  if  not 
the  most  extensive,  of  all  these 
architectural  monuments.  The 
natives  gave  it  the  name  of 
Kazr  Faraoun,  the  castle  or 
palace  of  Pharaoh,  thoush  it 
resembled  more  the  sepulchre 
than  the  residenceof  a  prince. 
On  its  summit  was  placed  a 
large  vase,  once  furnished 
apparently  with  handles  of 
metal,  and  supposed  by  the 
Arat)S  to  be  filled  with  coins; 
hence  they  denominated  this 
mysterious  urn  "the  Treasury 
of  Pharaoh.  Its  height  and 
psiiion  have  most  probably 
baffled  every  approach  of  ava- 
rice or  curiosity ;  from  above 
it  is  rendered  as  inaccessible 
by  the  bold  projpction  of  the 
rough  rocks,  as  it  is  from  below 
bv  the  smoothness  of  the  po- 
lished surface.  The  front  of  the 
mausoleum  itself  rises  in  seve- 
ral stories  to  the  height  of  sixty 
or  seventy  feet;  ornamented 
with  columns,rich  frieze8,pedi- 
ments,  and  large  figures  of 
horses  and  men.  The  interior 
consists  of  a  chamber  sixteen 
3C7 
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paces  Mpare  and  about  twen- 
qr-five  feet  high ;  the  walls 
and  roof  are  quite  smooth, 
and  without  the  smallest  deco- 
ration. The  surprising  effect  of 
the  whole  is  heightened  by  the 
situation  and  tHe  strangeness 
of  the  approach.  Half  seen  at 
first  through  the  dim  and  nar- 
/ow  opening,  columns,  statues, 
and  cornices  gradually  appear 
as  if  fresh  from  the  cnisel, 
without  the  tints  or  weather- 
stains  of  age,  and  executed  in 
stone  of  a  pale  rose  colour. 
This  splendid  architectural 
elevation  has  been  so  con- 
trived that  a  statue,  perhaps 
of  Victory,  with  expanded 
wings,  just  fills  the  centre  of 
the  ^aperture  in  front,  which, 
being  closed  below  by  the 
ledges  of  the  rocks  folding  over 
each  other,  gives  to  the  figure 
the  appearance  of  being  sus- 

Sendea  in  the  air  at  a  consi- 
erable  height ;  the  ruggedness 
of  the  cliffs  beneath  setting  off 
the  sculpture  to  the  greatest 
advantage.  No  par-  of  this 
stupendous  temple  is  built,  the 
whole  being  hewn  from  the 
solid  rock;  and  its  minutest 
embellishments,  wherever  the 
hand  of  man  has  not  purposely 
effaced  them,  are  so  perfect, 
that  it  may  be  doubted  whe- 
ther any  work  of  the  ancients, 
except  perhaps  some  on  the 
banks  or  the  Nile,  has  survived 
with  so  little  injury  from  the 
laj)se  of  time.  There  is  scarce- 
ly a  building  in  England  of 
forty  years'  standing  so  fresh 
and  well  preserved  in  its 
architectural  decorations  as 
the  Kazr  Faraoun,  which 
Burckhardt  represents  as  one 
of  the  most  elegant  remains 
of  antiquity  he  had  found  in 
Syria. 

"The  ruins  of  the  city  itself 
open  on  the  view  with  singu- 
lar effect,  after  winding  two' or 
three  miles  through  the  dark 
ravine.  Tombs  present  them- 
selves not  only  rn  every  ave- 


nue  within  it,  and  on  every 
precipice  that  surrounds  it,  bia 
even  intermixed  almost  pitv. 
miscuously  with  its  public  and 
domestic  edifices ;  so  that  Petra 
has  been  truly  denominated 
one  vast  necropolis,  or  citu  qf 
the  dead.  It  contains  above 
two  hundred  and  fifty  sepul- 
clires,  which  are  occasionally 
excavated  in  tiers,  one  above 
the  other ;  and  in  places  where 
the  side  of  the  cliff  is  so  per- 
pendicular that  it  seems  im- 
possible to  approach  the  upper- 
most, no  access  whatever  being 
visible.  There  are  besides  nu- 
merous mausoleums  of  colossal 
dimensions,  and  in  a  state  of 
wonderful  preservation.  Near 
the  west  end  of  the  wad;^  are 
the  remains  of  a  stately  edifice, 
the  Kazr  Benit  Faraoun,  or 
palace  of  Pharaoh's  daughter, 
of  which  only  a  part  of  the 
wall  is  left  standing.  Towarda 
the  middle  of  the  valley,  on 
the  south  side,  are  two  large 
truncated  pyramids,  and  a 
theatre,  with  complete  rows 
of  benches,  capable  of  contain- 
ing above  3000  spectators,  all 
cut  out  of  the  solid  rock.  The 
ground  is  covered  with  heaps 
of  hewn  stones,  foundations 
of  buildings,  fragments  of  pil- 
lars, and  vestiges  of  paved 
streets,— the  sad  memorials  of 
departed  greatness.  On  the 
left  bank  of  the  river  is  a 
rising  eround,  extending  west- 
ward for  about  three-quarters 
of  a  mile,  entirely  strewn  with 
similar  relics.  On  the  right 
bank,  where  the  ground  is 
more  elevated,  ruins  of  the 
same  description  are  to  be 
seen.  In  the  eastern  cliff  there 
are  upwards  of  fifty  separate 
sepulchres  close  to  each  other. 
There  are  also  the  remains 
of  a  palace  and  several  tem- 
ples ;  grottoes  in  vast  numbers, 
not  sepulchral ;  niches,  some> 
times  excavated  to  the  height 
of  thirty  feet,  with  altars  foi 
votive  offerings,  or  with  pyr» 
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mids,  columns,  and  obelisks; 
horizontal  grooves,  for  the  con- 
yeyance  of  water,  cut  along 
the  face  of  the  rock,  and  even 
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he 
sublimity  of  nature.  The  efifect 
of  the  whole  is  heightened  by 
the  appearance  of  mount  Hon 
towering  above  this  city  oi 
sepulchres,  and  perforated  al- 
most to  the  top  with  natural 
caverns  and  excavations  for 
the  dead. 

"The  immense  number  of 
these  stupendous  ruins  corro- 
borates the  accounts  given, 
lx)th  by  sacred  and  profane 
writers,  of  the  kings  of  Petra. 
their  courtly  grandeur,  ana 
their  ancient  and  long  con- 
tinued royalty.  Oreat  must 
have  been  the  opulence  of  a 
capital  that  could  dedicate 
such  monuments  to  the  me- 
mory of  its  rulers.  Its  magni- 
ficence can  only  be  explained 
by  a  reference  to  the  immense 
trade  of  which  it  was  the  com- 
mon centre  from  the  dawn  of 
civilization. 

"  These  magnificent  remains 
can  now  be  regarded  onlv  as 
the  grave  of  Idumea,  in  which 
its  former  wealth  and  splen- 
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dour  lie  interred.  The  state 
of  desolation  into  which  it  has 
long  fallen  is  not  only  the 
work  of  time  but  the  ful- 
filment of  prophecy,  which 
foretold  that  wisdom  and  un- 
derstanding should  perish  out 
of  mount  Seir;  that  Edom 
should  be  a  wilderness;  its 
cities  a  perpetual  waste,  the 
abode  of  every  unclean  beast. 
(Isa.  xxxiv.  5. 10. 17.)  Nowhere 
is  there  a  more  striliing  and 
visible  demonstration  of  the 
truth  of  these  divine  predic- 
tions than  among  the  fallen 
columns  and  deserted  palaces 
of  Petra.  The  dwellers  in  the 
clefts  of  the  rocks  are  brought 
low ;  the  princes  of  Edom  are 
as  nothing ;  its  eighteen  cities 
are  swept  away,  or  reduced  to 
empty  chambers  and  naked 
walls;  and  the  territory  of  the 
descendants  of  Esau  affords  as 
miraculous  a  proof  of  the  inspi- 
ration of  Scripture  history  as 
the  fate  of  the  children  of 
Israel." 
JONADAB.    (See  Rechab- 

ITES) 

JONAH,  (2  Kings  xiv.  25,)  or 
JONAS,  (Matt.  xii.  39,40,)  was 
the  son  of  Amittai,and  was  bom 
at  (>ath-hepher.  The  only  his- 
tory  we  have  of  him  is  given 
us  in  connexion  with  his  pro- 
phecy. It  seems  he  was  com- 
missioned  by  God  to  go  to  the 
great  city  of  Nineveh,  and 
reprove  the  people  for  their 
abominable  iniouities.  Instead 
of  doing  this,  ne  fled  in  the 
opposite  direction  to  Joppa, 
and  thence  sailed  for  Tarstiish. 
On  the  voyage  they  were  over- 
taken by  a  violent  storm,  which 
threatened  their  destruction. 
They  lightened  the  ship  by 
throwing  over  part  of  the  cargo, 
and  iDetook  themselves  to  pray- 
er. Jonah  was  asleep ;  but  the 
captain  awoke  him,  and  be- 
sought him  to  intercede  for 
their  deliverance.  Under  the 
superstitious  (though  in  this 
case  correct)  impression  that 
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inch  calamities  were  to  be 
regarded  as  the  visitation  of 
God  upon  one  or  more  particu- 
lar individuals,  and  that  the 
lot  would  determine  who  they 
were,  they  cast  lots  to  see  on 
whose  account  the  present 
judgment  was  sent.  The  re- 
sult of  the  lot  showed  that 
Jonah  was  the  ill-fated  man. 
They  earnestlv  beeped  him  to 
tell  them  all  his  history,  and 
what  he  had  done  to  bring  this 
distress  upon  the  ship.  He 
gave  them  a  history  of  himself, 
and  why  he  had  taken  the 
voyage.  And  upon  their  in- 
quiring what  they  should  do 
with  him  to  rid  the  ship  of  his 
presence,  and  so  save  them- 
selves from  destruction  on  his 
account,  he  proposed  that  they 
should  throw  him  overboard. 
This  they  were  very  reluctant 
to  do,  and  made  all  possible 
effort  to  bring  the  ship  to  lahd, 
but  in  vain  And  so,  after 
solemnly  appealing  to  God  for 
their  justification  m  the  act, 
they  cast  the  prophet  over- 
board: and  then  the  storm 
ceased,  and  they  were  deliver- 
ed from  their  dan|:er. 

God  had  provided  means, 
however,  for  the  prophet's  pre- 
servation. He  was  swallowed 
by  a  fish,  within  whose  body 
he  remained  for  three  days 
and  three  nights,  when  he  was 
thrown  forth  upon  the  shore. 

However  extraordinary  this 
event  may  appear,  it  is  cer- 
tainly not  more  extraonlinary 
nor  more  contrary  to  all  hu- 
man experience  and  reason, 
than  the  events  recorded  in 
Matu  xiv.  25,  and  xvii.  27. 
They  are  all  alilie  the  result 
of  Omnipotence.  The  supposi- 
tion that  a  boat  is  intended  by 
tl>e  belly  or  bowels  of  the  fish, 
(Jonah  i.  17,)  is  entirely  gratu- 
itous, and  utterly  inconsistent 
with  the  account  which  Jonah 
gives  us :  The  toaters  compass- 
ed me  about,  even  to  the  soul  : 
the  depth  closed   me  rmoid 
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^ater  sign,  viz.  his  resurrec- 
tion from  the  dead. 

Jonah,  prophbgt  of,  is  the 
thirtj-second  book  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  the  ninth  in 
the  chronological  order  of 
the  prophecies.  The  time  at 
which  it  was  uttered  is  uncer> 
tain.  His  prophecj  respecting 
JerolXHim  (SKings  ziv.  25)  is 
not  extant,  but  is  supposed  to 
have  been  uttered  in  the  reign 
of  Jehoahaz,  the  grandfather 
of  Jeroboam.  (Comp.  2Kings 
ziii.  3-7  with  2  Kings  ziv.26!) 
So  that  though  he  might  be 
contemporary  with  Hoeea, 
Amos,  and  Isaiah,  he  must 
have  prophesied  at  an  earlier 
period  than  that  at  which 
either  of  the  prophecies  now 
extant  was  uttered.  We  are 
safe  perhaps  in  placing  it  be- 
tween B.  c.  856  and  784.  It 
respects  the  destruction  of  the 
citj  of  Nineveh,  the  capital  of 
the  Assyrian  empire,  which 
God  threatened,  unless  they 
would  repent  and  turn  to  him ; 
and  it  is  at  once  a  wonderful 
raoord   of  God's  lon^^suflisr- 
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ing  and  forbearance,  and  an 
abundant  proof  that  he  has  no 
pleasure  in  the  death  of  the 
wlcksd 

JONATHAN  (1  Sam.  xiv.  1) 
was  the  son  of  Saul,  and  distin- 
guished for  piety  and  valour.  Ho 
and  his  armour-bearer,  being 
encouraged  by  an  intimation 
from  God,  attacked  a  Philis- 
tine gaTri8on,8lew  twenty  men, 
and  put  the  garrison  to  flight. 
Having  ienorantly  violated  a 
decree  of  his  father,  (the  king,) 
that  no  man  should  stop,  on 
pain  of  death,  in  the  pursuit 
of  the  enemy,  to  taste  of  food, 
the  people  interposed  and 
saved  him  from  the  penalty 
which  his  father  was  ready  to 
inflict.  (ISam.  xiv.  37— 45.) 

After  David's  defeat  of  the 
giant,  Jonathan  became  ac- 
Quainted  with  him,  and  their 
friendship  for  each  other  was 
so  remarkable  as  to  be  minute- 
ly described  by  the  sacred  his- 
torian. (1  Sam.  xviii.1-4;  xix. 
2.)  The  opportunity  to  show 
their  friendship  for  each  other 
was  greatly  extended  by  the 
bitter  and  relentless  hostility 
of  Saul  to  David.  (1  Sam.  xix. 
XX.,  &c.)  Jonathan  fell  with 
his  father  and  two  brothers  in 
the  battle  of  Gilboa.  The  la- 
mentation of  David  for  his 
friend  (2  Sam.  i.  17—27)  is  just- 
Iv  regarded  as  inimitably  pa- 
thetic and  beautiful;  and  his 
treatment  of  Mephibosheth,  Jo- 
nathan's  son,  snows  the  Ein- 
cerity  and  strength  of  his 
affection  for  the  father.  (2  Sam. 
ix.) 

JOPPA,  (Cfreek,  2Chron.  li. 
16,)  or  JAPKOyiHebrefC,  Josh, 
xix.  46,)  or  JAFFA  or  YAFFA. 
as  it  is  now  called,  is  one  or 
the  oldest  towns  of  Asia,  situ- 
ated on  a  sandy  promontory, 
jutting  out  from  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean, 
between  Cesarea  and  Gaza 
and  thirty  or  forty  miles  north- 
west of  Jerusalem.  Three  of 
hs  (rides  are  washed  by  tli# 
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lea.  It  wafl,  and  still  is,  the 
principal  seaport  of  the  land 
of  Judea,  and  of  course  of 
great  commercial  importance, 
(2  Chron.  ii.  16.  Ezra  iii.  7. 
Jonah  I.  3;)  but  its  harbour  is 
bad,  and  ships  generally  an- 
chor a  mile  from  the  town, 
t^veral  interesting  incidents 
In  Peter's  life  occurred  here. 
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JOR  AM,  (2  Kings  viii.  16,)  or 
JEHORAM,  (2innffS  iii.  1,) 
successor  to  Ahaziah,  king  of 
Israel,  was  the  second  son  of 
Ahab.  Though  he  put  away 
the  worship  of  Baal,  he  was 
still  a  very  wicked  king. 
(2Kingsiii.3.)  After  tlie  death 
of  Ahab,  the  king  of  Moab  re- 
fused to  pay  the  annual  tribute 
to  the  king  of  Israel,  which  he 
had  been  accustomed  topajr; 
and  Joram  determined  for  this 
cause  to  wage  war  with  him.  He 
secured  the  aid  of  Jehoshaphat 
king  of  Judah,  and  they  went 
up  through  Edom,  whose  king 
also  joined  the  expedition. 
After  seven  days'  march,  they 
found  themselves  likely  to  be 
cut  off  by  a  severe  drought. 
In  this  e«remity,  they  be- 
sought the  heVp  of  Elisha  the 
prophet,  who  had  followed  the 
army,  (probably  under  adivine 
iaflueace.)    Elisha  at  fim  le- 
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ferred  him  to  the  gods  of  Ahab, 
his  father,  and  his  mothei-,  Je> 
zeliel,  for  succour:  but  finally, 
for  the  sake  of  Jehoshaphat, 
he  consented  to  interpose  fixr 
their  relief^  and  received  a 
command  from  God  to  make 
the  valley  full  of  ditches. 
This  was  done,  and  then, 
without  wind  or  rain,  at  a 
particular  hour  of  the  next 
morning,  water  came,  not  from 
the  springs,  into  which  they 
dug,  but  from  Edom,  and  sup- 
plied the  army  and  the  country 
with  an  abundance  of  water. 
(2  Kings  iii.  20.  Comp.  Ex.  xvil. 
5,6.) 

The  Moabites  had  in  the 
meantime  assembled  their 
forces,  and  were  ready  for  bat- 
tle on  the  border  of  their  land, 
when  they  saw  the  streaoM 
of  water  at  a  distance,  amMu 
rently  red  as  blood.  Tnia 
appearance  might  have  been 
occasioned  by  the  reflection 
of  the  sun*s  rays,  or  perhaps 
by  the  soil  through  which  the 
water  flowed.  At  any  rate,  the 
Moabites  flattered  themselves 
that  the  armv  of  Israel  and  its 
allies  had  fallen  out  by  the 
way,  and  had  fought  a  aespe- 
rate  battle  amon^  themselves. 
Encouraged  bvthis  conjecture, 
they  hastened  to  fall  on  them; 
but  when  they  came  to  the 
camp  of  Israel,  they  were  met 
by  the  full  strength  of  the  allied 
army,  and  were  defeated  with 

Seat  slaughter.  The  king  of 
oab  tried  to  the  utmost  to 
rally  his  forces,  but  did  not 
succeed;  and  his  kingdom  was 
completely  desolated  by  the 
enemy. 

Joram  was  at  last  wounded 
at  the  siege  of  Ramoth-gilead, 
and  was  lying  ill  at  JezreeL 
Jehu  being  sent  thither  as  an 
instrument  of  Ood's  yengeance 
upon  the  wicked  house  of  Ahab^ 
Joram  went  out  to  meet  him, 
and  was  shot  dead  in  his  cha- 
riot, and  his  body  was  throws 
out  into  the  field  of  Nahotb 
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the  Jezreelite,  according  to  the 

riction.  (I  Kings  xxi.  18— 
For  au  interesting  sketch 
of  the  life  of  Joram,  see  Lifb 
w  Elisha,  ch.  iii.,  by  Am.  S.S. 
Uaion.) 

JORDAN,  1.  RivBR,  (Joeh.  I. 
II,)  sometimes  called  simply 
THE  RIVER,  (Gen.  xxxi.  21,) 
was  the  eastern  boundary  of 
Judea.  The  name  Jordan  is 
compounded  of  Jor,  or  Yar,and 
Dan,  (the  river  of  Dan,)  because 
Its  rise  was  in  the  vicinity  of 
Dan.  It  rises  at  the  foot  of 
mount  Lebanon,  in  the  little 
lake  Phiala,  and,  having  run 
southerly,  under  ground,  some 
miles,  to  Cesarea  Philippi,  it 
oreaks  out,  and,  receiving  two 
or  three  considerable  streams, 
it  passes  on  iifleen  miles  far- 
ther south,  where  it  expands 
into  the  marshy  lake  IVTerom, 
now  HouUj  (see  Merom;)  a 
short  distance  south  of  which 
is  a  stone  bridge,  called  the 
bridge  of  the  sons  of  Jacob,  in 
allusion  toGen.xxxii.  10.  After 
running  about  twelve  miles 
from  lake  Merom,  the  Jordan 
passes  through  the  midst  of  the 
sea  of  Tiberias,  in  a  current  by 
itaelf,  and  thence  onward  to  the 
Dead  Sea,  into  which  it  emp- 
ties. It  probably  continued  us 
course  to  the  Red  Sea,  through 
the  valleys  of  mount  Seir,  until 
It  was  checked  by  the  convul- 
sions attending  the  overthrow 
of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and 
the  filling  up  of  the  valley 
with  sane,  &c.  The  whole 
course  of  the  river  is  computed 
at  one  hundred  and  fift^  or 
one  hundred  and  sixty  miles, 
but  in  a  direct  line  does  not 
exceed  ninety  or  one  hundred 
miles.  The  ordinary  breadth 
of  the  Jordan,  opposite  Jericho, 
and  near  where  the  Israelites 
are  8upp<ised  to  have  crossed, 
IS  said  by  travellers  to  be 
sixty  feet,  about  six  or  seven 
feet  deep,  and  with  a  current 
00  strong  as  to  be  resisted  with 
great  difficulty.    It  has,  how- 
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ever,  two  banks  on  each  side. 
The  first,  or  inner  one,  is  thai 
of  the  river  in  ius  natural  state  ; 
and  the  second,  or  outer  one, 
about  the  eighth  of  a  mile  dis- 
tant, is  its  bank  when  it  over- 
flows. This  overflowing  is  oc- 
casioned by  the  melting  of  the 
snow  on  Lebanon  and  Hermon, 
in  March  and  April,  which  was 
the  time  of  the  Jewish  harvest. 
(Josh.  iii.  15.  1  Chmn.  xii.  15.) 
It  was  at  this  season  when  the 
Jordan  was  at  its  height,  that 
the  passage  of  the  Israelites 
took  place;  and  hence  the 
miracle,  on  that  occasion,  was 
the  more  stupendous.  At  the 
point  of  their  passage,  the 
pilgrims  now  collect  for  the 
purpose  of  bathing.  The  an- 
nual procession  for  this  purpose 
takes  place  soon  after  Easter. 
Multitudes  of  pilgrims,  under 
the  protection  of  the  governor 
of  Jerusalem  and  his  guards, 
visit  this  spot,  plunge  into  the 
stream,  and,  taking  a  bottle 
of  water  with  them,  return  to 
Jerusalem.  For  this  privileae, 
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ah,  above  cited.  There  were 
several  fording  places  in  the 
rlverj  one  of  which  {tJieforda 
of  Jordan)  was  seized  by 
Ehud  to  intercept  the  Moab- 
,  ilea.  (Judg.  iii.  28.) 

The  valley  of  the  Jordan  is 
from  four  to  six  (and  some  say 
ten)  miles  wide,  and  the  ave- 
rage breadth  of  the  current,  as 
given  by  different  travellers, 
varies  from  sixtv  to  one  hun- 
dred feel.  It  is,  however,  very 
rapid,  and  rolls  a  vast  body  of 
water  into  the  Dead  Sea. 

The  waters  of  the  Jordan 
are  turbid,  but  when  drawn 
off  become  clear  and  bright, 
pleasant  to  the  taste,  and  re- 
markable for  the  length  of 
time  during  which  they  will 
retain  their  freshness. 

2.  The  plain  op  Jordan, 
(2Chron.  iv.  17,)  or  the  region 

BOUND  ABOUT  JORDAN,  (Matt. 

iii.  5,)  or  the  plain  south  of 
CiNNEROTH,  (Josh.  zi.  2.)  or 
simply  THE  PLAIN,  (2  Kings 
zxv.  4,)  is,  strictly  speaking, 
so  much  or  the  country  as  bor. 
ders  on  the  Jordan,  between 
Tiberias  and  the  Dead  Sea. 
The  modern  name  of  the  lower 
portion  of  this  valley  is  El 
Ghor.  The  first  of  the  above 
names  was  sometimes  applied 
10  the  whole  extent  of  country 
watered  by  the  Jordan,  from 
the  foot  of  Lebanon  to  the  wil 
derness  of  Paran. 


ofhistrout^le. 
When  Joseph  was  about  se- 
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ssn  to  make  provision  for  the 
■easou  of  want,  by  laying  by 
one  fifth  of  the  annual  pro- 
duce of  the  l;ind  during  the 
season  of  plenty.  The  sugges- 
tion was  adouted,  and  Joseph 
was  forthwitn  arpoluied  to 
this  important  and  responsible 
post,  and  so  became,  at  thirty 
years  of  age,  second  only  to 
the  king  in  dignity  and  au- 
thority. He  also  married  the 
daughter  of  one  of  the  priests 
or  princes  of  Egypt,  and  had 
two  children,  Manasseh  and 
Ephraim. 

When  the  seven  years  of 
&mine  came,  it  spread  dis- 
tress through  all  the  countries 
around  Egypt,  in  which  no 
{HDvision  had  been  made ;  and 
among  them  was  the  land  of 
Canaan,  where  Joseph's  father 
and  breinren  still  lived.  It  was 
soon  known  abroad  that  pntvi- 
sions  were  to  be  had  in  Egypt, 
and  ten  of  Jacob's  sons  went 
down  thiiher  to  obtain  a  sup- 
ply, leavingBenjamin  at  home, 
as  his  father  feared  some  mis- 
chief might  befall  him  if  he 
should  go  with  them. 

It  was  necessary  for  appli- 
cants to  appear  personally  be- 
fcre  the  governor  and  procure 
an  order ;  and  so  the  sons  of  Ja- 
cob went  in  before  Joseph  and 
made  known  their  errand.  In- 
stead of  receiving  the  expected 
order,  they  were  charged  with 
being  spies,  and  with  having 
come  thither  for  an  evil  pur- 
pose. This  they  denied^  de- 
claring briefly  the  history  of 
the  family,  and  the  honesty  of 
their  purpose.  After  a  series 
ttT  expedients  which  were  de- 
signed to  awaken  their  con- 
sciences and  lead  tliem  to  re- 
pent of  their  sin.  J)seph  dis- 
closed himself  to  nis  brethren, 
and  immediately  made  the 
most  liberal  arrangements  for 
the  removal  of  his  aged  father 
and  the  whole  faihilv  to  Egypt, 
and  their  comioruble  settle- 
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ment  in  a  provmce  hj  them* 
selves. 

Joseph's  political  forecast 
and  integrity  were  displayed 
when,  in  the  sixth  ^ear  of  the 
famine,  the  Egyptians  were 
obliged  to  sell  their  lands,  and 
even  themselves,  to  pay  for 
the  corn  ihey  bought.  (Gen. 
xlvii.  1—22.) 

At  the  death  of  Jacob,  seven- 
teen years  after  his  removal 
to  Egypt,  Joseph  was  present 
and  received  the  patriarch's 
prophetic  blessing.  (Gen.xlix. 
22—26.)  His  treatment  of  his 
brethren  after  their  father  died 
illustrates  his  kindness  and 
generosity,    (Gen.  1. 15—21.) 

Fifty-four  years  passed  away, 
and  he  already  saw  his  poste* 
rity  to  the  third  and  fourth 
generation.  When  at  the  age 
of  one  hundred  and  ten  years, 
he  died,  leaving  it  in  charge 
with  his  countiymen  to  take 
his  bones  with  them,  whea 
they  should  leave  Egypt;  aa 
event  of  which  he  doubtless 
had  divine  intimation.  (See 
Jacob,  Hebrews.  See  also 
for  maps  and  other  illustra- 
tions in  great  variety.  Lips  op 
Jacob  and  his  son  Josbfh, 
by  Am.  S.  S.  Union.) 

2.  Joseph  of  Abihathba. 
(Matt,  zxvii. 57. 59.)  A  wealthy 
citizenj  probably  residing  in 
the  vicinity  of  Jerusalem,  and 
a  man  of  eminent  wisdom  and 
piet^.  (Mark  zv.  43.  Luke 
zxiii.  51.)  He  was  a  disci- 
ple of  Christ,  though  he  did 
not  appear  openly  as  such. 
(John  xix.  38.) 

It  is  said  that  the  Jews,  as 
a  mark  of  ignominy,  did  not 
allow  the  bodies  of  those  exe- 
cuted as  malefactors  to  be  de- 
posited in  the  tombs  of  their 
fathers,  except  the  flesh  had 
been  previously  consumed.  It 
was  to  prevent  this  use  of  the 
body  of  Christ,  that  Joseph  so 
early  asked  leave  to  remove 
it  and  place  it  in  his  own  tomb. 
375 
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3.  (Matt.  i.  18.)  The  husband 
of  Mary,  the  mother  of  Christ, 
was  by  occupation  a  carpen- 
ter, (Matt  Tiii.  55 ;)  Bt  which 
trade  some  have  supposed 
(thouffh  without  warrant)  our 
Lord  li I mself  laboured  until  he 
entered  on  his  public  ministry. 
(Marlt  vi.  3.) 

Joseph  is  called  njuat  man, 
vMatL  i.  19 ;)  which,  in  this  con-  < 
nexion,  may  imply  his  kind- 
ness and  tenderness,  as  well 
as  his  integrity,  which  is  its 
usual  import.  He  was  inform- 
ed by  an  angel  that  Mary  was 
to  be  the  mother  of  the  pro- 
mised Me88iah,and  had  accom- 
Knied  her  to  Bethlehem  to 
registered  in  the  tax-books, 
according  to  the  law  of  the 
country,  when  Christ  was  born. 
When  the  babe  was  forty  days 
old,  Joseph  and  his  wife  went 
with  him  to  Jerusalem,  in  ob- 
servance of  the  law  of  Mo- 
ses, and  when  about  return- 
ing home  to  Bethlehem,  he 
was  divinely  admonished  to  go 
into  Egypt,  for  Herod  the  king 
was  resolved  to  destroy  the 
infant  Redeemer,  if  he  could 
get  him  into  his  power.  After 
the  death  of  Herod,  they  set 
out  again  for  home :  but  appre- 
hensive that  the  kind's  suc- 
cessor, Archelaus,  might  be 
equally  cruel,  they  thought  it 
safer  to  go  into  Gralilee ;  and 
they  took  up  their  abode  at 
Nazareth.  When  Jesus  was 
twelve  years  of  age,  Joseph 
and  Mary  took  him  with  them 
when  they  went  up  to  Jerusa- 
lem to  celebrate  the  feast  of 
the  passover ;  and  after  that  we 
find  nothing  more  of  Joseph 
in  the  sacred  history.  It  is 
eenerallv  supposed  he  died 
before  Christ  begfin  his  public 
ministry,  as  he  is  not  mention- 
ed with  Mary,  and  as  Christ 
commended  her  to  the  care 
of  one  of  the  disciples.  (John 
xix.  25-27.) 

JOSES  (Mark  xv.  40)  was 
the  son  of  Alpheus,  or  Cleo- 
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pas  as  he  is  called,  John  xix. 
25,  and  brother  of  James  the 
less.    (See  Jambs.) 

JOSHUA  (Josh.  i.  1)  was  the 
son  of  Nun,  and  is  called  the 
minister  of  Moses  (Ex.  xxiy.l3> 
from  the  tact  that  he  assisted 
him  in  the  execution  of  his 
office.  The  original  name  was 
Oshea,  (Num.  xiii.8;)  aud  he 
is  also  called  Hoshea.  (Deut. 
xxxii.  44.)  Joshua  is  a  con- 
traction of  Jehoshua,  (Num. 
xlii.  16,)  and  Jeshua,  or  Jesus, 
is  the  Greek  mode  of  writing 
Joshua,  as  in  Acts  vii.  45, 
and  Heb.  iv.  8 ;  in  ^hich 
passages,  the  Hebrew  word 
Joshua  ought  to  have  been  re- 
tained. Joshua  is  introduced 
to  us  at  the  time  the  Israelites 
were  about  to  contend  with 
the  Amalekites  at  Rephidim. 
He  was  api)ointed  by  Moses 
to  command  the  forces  of  Israel 
on  that  occasion.  (Ex.  xvii.  9.) 
He  was  then  about  forty-four 
years  of  age,  though  considered 
a  young  man.  (Ex.  xxxiii.  11.) 
In  prospect  of  the  death  of 
Moses,  Joshua  was  set  apart  to 
succeed  him,  as  the  leader  and 
deliverer  of  God's  chosen  peo- 
ple. (Num.  xxyii.l6— 18.  Deut. 
xxxi.  7—14;  xxxiv.  9.)  And 
at  the  age  of  eighty-four,  (a.m. 
2553,)  he  passed  over  the  Jor- 
dan, at  the  head  of  the  hosts 
of  Israel,  and  entered  the  land 
of  promise.  Then  commenced 
a  series  of  wars  with  the  Ca- 
naanites,  in  which  Joshua  and 
the  people  of  Israel  were  mere- 
ly the  instruments  of  God's 
righteous  judgments  on  these 
wicked  nations,  the  cup  ol 
whose  iniquity  was  now  com- 
pletely full,  and  whose  impi- 
ous and  abominable  deeds 
loudly  cried  to  heaven  for  di- 
vine venjreance.  Jericho,  the 
city  nearest  to  them,  and  the 
one  first  attacked,  was  sub- 
dued without  a  contest.  It  was 
expressly  forbidden  to  the  Is- 
raelites to  tbuch  the  spoil  of 
this  city;  for  it  was  utterly 
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doToted  to  destructioo,  with 
all  ita  wealth.  But  Achan 
coveted  and  took  part  of  the 
spoil,  and  concealed  it  in  hia 
tent.  In  consequence  of  this 
act,  the  host  of  Israel  were 
unsuccessful  in  their  first  at- 
tempt on  Ai,  and  great  distress 
and  discouragement  seized  the 
whole  multitude;  and  even  Jo- 
shua lay  all  night  upon  the 
ground  m  mourning  and  sup- 
plication, for  now  the  Israel- 
ites, being  once  repulsed  vith 
loes^  ajipeared  no  longer  to  be 
Invincible.  (Josh.  vii.  6.)  The 
crime  of  Achan  was  brought 
to  light  by  recourse  to  the  lot, 
and  he  and  all  his  family  suf- 
fered an  exemplary  punish- 
ment.   (See  Ac  HAM.) 

The  Gibeonites,  who  lived 
near,  fearing  that  destruction 
was  at  hanu,  made  use  of  a 
straiairem  to  preserve  their 
livt's  and  their  city.  They  sent 
messengers  to  Josnua,who  were 
to  pretend  that  they  came 
firom  a  very  remote  people;  and 
to  confirm  their  stoiy,  they 
showed  that  their  bread  was 
mouldy;  their  wine  bottles  of 
Ikin,  old  and  p)atched ;  and 
kheir  shoes  and  garments  very 
much  worn.  On  this  occasion, 
Joshua  neglected  to  apply  to 
vhe  Lord  for  direction;  and, 
deceived  by  the  false  appear- 
tnces  above  mentioned,  en- 
tered into  a  solemn  league 
with  the  Gibeonites,  which, 
ulthough  obtained  by  fraud,  he 
tiid  not  think  it  expedient  to 
tveak.  The  other  cities  of 
Canaan,  with  their  kings,  now 
entered  into  a  formidable  com- 
bination utterly  to  destroy  the 
Gibeonites,  because  they  had 
made  peace  with  Joshua ;  and 
ft  mighty  army,  led  on  bv  many 
kings,  were  actually  drawing 
aenr  to  Gibeah,  when  they,  in 
all  haste,  sent  messengers  to 
Joshua  to  come  instantly  to 
their  relief.  He  did  not  delay 
to  comply;  and  marched  all 
night,  as  well  as  day,  and  im- 
32* 
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mediately  attacked  and  de* 
feated  this  mighty  army ;  and 
the  day  not  bemg  sufficient  for 
the  pursuit  and  destruction  of 
the  Canaanites,  Joshua  com- 
manded the  sun  and  moon  to 
stand  still,  which  they  did  for 
the  period  of  one  whole  day, 
by  which  means  he  was  able 
utterly  to  destroy  those  whom 
(jod  had  devoted  to  death. 
This  was  indeed  a  stupendous 
miracle,  but  required  only  the 
power  that  creates  the  hea- 
venly bodies,  and  maintains 
them  in  their  orbits.  (Josh, 
ix.  X.) 

Joshua  was  employed  about 
sixteen  years  in  the  conquest 
of  Canaan;  after  which,  the 
men  of  war  belonging  to  the 
tribes  of  Gad,  Reuben,  and  the 
half  tribe  of  Manasseh,  were 
permitted  to  return  to  their 
families,  and  to  the  inherit- 
ance which  Moses  had  given 
them  on  the  other  side  of  Jor- 
dan, where  the  land  of  the 
Amorites  had  been,  at  their 
own  request,  assigned  to  them. 
(Josh,  xxii.)     Of  those   who 


came  out  of  Egypt  in  adult 

g^e  not  one  survived  to  enter 
anaan,  but  Joshua  and  Caleb, 


according  to  the  word  of  the 
Lojrf. 

when  the  war  was  termi- 
nated, Joshua  lived  in  retire- 
ment and  peace,  in  a  posses- 
sion which  the  children  of 
Israel  assigned  him  in  Tim- 
nath-serah,  of  mount  Ephraim. 
(Josh.  xix.  50.)  When  he  found 
that  his  end  was  approaching, 
he  assembled  the  Israelites, 
rehearsed  to  them  the  history 
of  the  providence  of  C^od  to- 
wards tnem,  and  finally  put  it 
to  them  to  choose  that  day. 
whether  or  not  they  would 
serve  the  Lord,  professing  his 
fiill  purpose  to  continue  in  the 
service  of  God  as  long  as  he 
lived.  (Josh,  xxiv  15.)  Joshua 
died  at  the  age  of  one  hun- 
dred and  ten  years, (Josh.  xxiv. 
29;)  having  been  a  witness  of 
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more  of  the  wonderful  works 
of  God  than  any  man  who  ever 
lived,  except  perhaps  his  com- 
panion  Caleb. 

2.  (Zech.  vl.  11.)    Was  the 
high-priest  of  the  Jews  when 
they  returned  from  Babylon. 
He  assisted  Zerubbabel  in  re- 
building the  temple.  (Ezra  v. 
1, 2.   Hag.  i.  1 ;  ii.  4.)    Zecha- 
riah  saw  him  represented  as 
standing  before .  the  Lord  in 
«..K«    „„..^««,»    »«r|    Satan 
hand  to 
;  but  an 
3vil,  and 
iher  rai- 
4.)    Not 
I  was  di- 
m  crown 
-14.) 
th  in  the 
books  of 
It  em- 
^een  B.C. 
i  a  histo- 
nder  the 
government  of  Joshua,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Moses.  It  is  supposed 
to  have  been  written  by  Joshua, 
(except  the  last  five  verBes,)aua 
It  records  the  accomplishment 
of  God's  promises  to  his  people, 
and  his  judgments  upon  the 
Idolatrous  nations  of  Canaan. 
The  conquest  of  the  promised 
land  is  related,  ch.  i.— xi.  \  the 
division  of  it  amone:  the  tribes, 
ch.  xii.— xxii. :  and  the  coun 
sels  and  death  of  Joshua,  ch. 
xxiii.  xxiv. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that 
the  book  of  Joshua  bears  the 
same  relation  to  the  Penta- 
teuch, or  five  books  of  Moses,  as 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  bears  to 
the  four  gospels.  The  Penta- 
teuch contains  a  history  of  the 
acts  of  the  great  Jewish  legis- 
lation under  the  immediate 
authority  and  direction  of  God, 
and  the  laws  on  which  his 
ancient  church  should  be  esta- 
blished ;  and  the  book  of  Jo- 
shua shows  us  the  end  of  these 
laws,  and  how  the  church  was 
established  in  Canaan.    The 
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analogy  between  this  and  the 
relation  of  Acts  to  the  Gospels, 
is  sufficiently  obvious.  (For 
an  analysis  of  this  l^ook,  see 
Union  (questions,  vol.  iv.  less. 
XXV.— xl.,  with  Teacher's  As- 
sistant in  the  use  of  the 
same,tK>lh  by  Am.  S.S.  Union.) 

JOSIAH,  (2  Kings  xxi.  24,) 
the  son  and  successor  of  Amon 
king  of  Judah,  began  to  reign 
when  he  was  but  eight  years 
of  a^e,  and  was  remarkable 
for  his  integrity  and  piety.  He 
gradually  abolished  the  idola- 
trous customs  of  his  predeces- 
sors, (2Chron.  xxxiv.3;)  and, 
in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his 
reign,  began  a  thorough  repair 
of  the  temple.  In  the  propress 
oftliis  work.  Hilkiah  the  high- 
priest,  founa  a  complete  copy 
of  the  law  of  Moses ;  a  rare 
treasure  in  those  days  of  dege- 
neracy and  corruption,  when 
(rod  and  his  institutions  were 
forsaken  and  contemned  on 
every  side.  Josiah  himself 
was  but  imperfectly  ac(|uaint> 
ed  with  its  contents  un^il  they 
were  read  to  him  by  one  of 
his  officers ;  and  then  he  was 
overwhelmed  with  grief  to  find 
how  far  they  and  their  fathers 
had  departed  from  the  right 
way.  He,  however,  humbled 
himself  before  God,  and  re- 
ceived the  most  precious  pro- 
mises of  the  divine  favour. 
(2Chron.  xxxiv.  26— 2a)  He 
then  assembled  the  people, 
and  published  the  law  in  ineir 
hearing;  and  they  all  united 
with  the  king  in  a  solemn  vow 
of  obedience.  After  this,  he 
utterly  destroyed  every  vestige 
of  idolatry,  both  images  and 
temples,  and  then,  by  divine 
command,  caused  the  feast  of 
the  passover  to  be  celebrau'd 
with  unusual  solemnity.  (2  Chr. 
xxxv.  a-18.) 

This  pious  king  seems  to 
have  bepo  accessary  to  his 
own  premature  death ;  for  the 
king  of  Egypt,  vi'ho  was  march 
ing  with  a  great  armv  against 
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the  king  of  Assyria,  assured 
him  that  he  emertained  no 
hostile  design  against  him  or 
his  Icingdom.^  and  entreated 
him  not  to  interfere  with  him 
in  his  contest  with  the  Icing  of 
Assyria;  and,  to  influence  Jo- 
siah,  Necho  pretended  to  have 
received  a  conimunlcation 
from  heaven,  by  which  the 
kin^  of  Judah  was  expressly 
forbidden  to  meddle  wiih  him 
in  his  expedition.  But  Josiah, 
thinking  it  a  dangerous  prece- 
dent to  permit  a  large  army  to 
march  through  his  territories, 
or,  more  probably,  being  in 
league  with  the  king  of  Assy- 
ria, he  could  not  consistently 
comply  with  the  demand  of 
the  king  of  Egypt ;  and  even 
if  he  wished  to  remain  entirely 
neutral  in  the  war,  he  could  not 
allow  one  of  the  contending 
mrties  a  free  f>assage  through 
nis  territory,  without  forfeiting 
his  neutrality.  Whatever  might 
havQ  been  the  motive,  Josiah 
attempted  to  oppose  the  Egyp- 
tian army,  and  a  battle  was 
fought  at  Megiddo,  in  which 
he  was  mortally  wounded,  and 
was  carried  out  of  the  field  in 
his  carriage,  and  brought  to 
Jerusalem,  where  he  di^,  and 
was  buried  in  one  of  the  sepul- 
chres of  his  fathers.  No  king, 
perhaps,  was  ever  more  de- 
servealy  beloved ;  and  cer- 
tainly we  know  of  none  who 
was  more  sincerely  and  ten- 
derly bewailed  by  his  people. 
Indeed,  his  death  was  the  end 
of  prosperity  to  the  kingdom 
of  Judah.    Jeremiah  the  jpro- 

f>het  was  greatlv  affected  by 
t,  and  composed  an  elegy  on 
the  occasion,  (2Chron.  xzxv. 
25 ;)  and  all  those  accustomed 
to  celebrate  in  song  the  worth 
and  achievements  of  men  of 
great  eminence,  both  men  and 
women,  mourned  for  Josiah  for 
ages  after  his  death.  Indeed, 
the  mourning  was  such  as  to 
iMcomo  proverbial.  (Zech.  zii. 
11.)   He  was  only  thirty-nine  < 
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years  of  a«e  when  he  died.  (See 
Kbcho.  SeealsoELisAMA,pp. 
36-41,  by  Am.  S.S.Union.) 

JOT,  (Matt.  V.  18,)  or  Yod, 
(in  Greek  Iota.)  This  is  the 
name  of  the  letter  i  in  the  ori- 
ginal language  in  which  it  is 
used,  and  this  letter  in  that 
language  is  the  least  of  all  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  being 
shaped  not  unlike  our  comma. 
( ^ ).  It  was  proverbially  used 
by  the  Hebrews  to  signify  the 
least  thing  imaginable;  and 
hence  the  text  expresses  the 
idea  that  not  the  least  require- 
ment of  the  commandments 
of  God  shall  in  any  wise  be 
dispensed  with ;  they  shall  all 
stand  to  the  very  letter. 

JOTHAM.  1.  (Judg.  ix.6.) 
The  youngest  son  of  Jerubbaal, 
or  Gideon,  the  only  one  who 
escaped  from  the  massacre  at 
Ophrah)  and  this  he  did  by 
concealing  himself.  (See  Abi- 

MELBCH.) 

2.  (2  Kings  xv.  32.)  The  son 
and  successor  of  tJzziah,  or 
Azariah,  king  of  Judah.  He  ac- 
tually reigned  forty-one  years, 
being  associated  with  his  fa- 
ther for  twenty-five  years  be- 
fore his  death.  His  sole  admi- 
nistration of  the  government 
was  only  for  sixteen  years. 
(Comp.  2  Kings  xv.  30.  32, 33.) 
His  example  was  holy;  his 
reign  was  peaceful  and  pros- 
perous, and  of  course  benefi- 
cial to  the  kingdom.  (2  Chron. 
xxvii.  2-6.) 

JOURNEYINGS  of  Israel, 
(Num.  ix.  20.)  The  habitation 
of  the  Hebrews,  in  Egypt,  was 
in  Goshen,  which  is  supposed 
to  have  extended  from  a  point 
above  Cairo  to  the  Mediterra* 
nean,  including  the  land  on 
both  sides  of  the  eastern 
branch,  by  which  the  Nile 
dischareed  its  waters ;  and 
bounded  on  the  east  by  the 
wilderness,  and  on  the  south 
by  the  mountains  which  sepa- 
rate the  waters  of  the  Red  Sea 
from  thoee  of  the  Nile.  Their 
379 
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Jonrnc^iugs  commenced  on 
the  fiftieenth  dav  of  the  first 
month,  (about  the  middle  of 
our  April.)  Their  first  journey 
was  from  Rameses,  ten  miles 
north- west  of  Suez,  to  Succoth ; 
which  last,  (as  the  name  sig- 
nifiefl  hoothai)  was  probably 
nothing  more  than  a  conve- 
nient encampment.  The  dis- 
tance between  these  two  places 
is  estimated  at  thirty  miles. 
Their  course  must  have  been 
a  little  north  of  east,  to  pass 
rnind  the  end  of  a  mountain 
which  stood  in  their  wav.  From 
Succoth  to  Etham,  in  the  edge 
of  the  wilderness,  was  a  long 
inarch,  the  stages  being  at 
least  sixty  miles  apart;  but 
they  were  flying  from  an  ene- 
my, and  there  was  not  one 
sicK  or  feeble  amon^  them, 
and  their  God  bore  them  as 
on  eagles'  wings,  so  that  it  is 
not  impossible  that  they  pass- 
ed over  this  distance  in  twen- 
ty-four hours.  The  distance 
to  the  Arabian  Gulf  may,  how- 
ever, have  been  twelve  or  fif- 
teen miles  less,  anciently  ,than 
at  present,  as  there  are  clear 
indications  that  the  water  has 
receded  about  that  distance. 
Now  they  received  an  order 
from  God  to  change  their 
course,  and,  instead  of  going 
eastward  in  the  wilderness,  in 
a  direct  line,  to  turn  southward 
and  pass  along  the  coast  of  the 
Red  Sea,  keeping  \t  on  their 
left,  and  the  mountains  alrea- 
dy mentioned  on  their  right. 
Pursuing  this  route  for  about 
thirty-two  miles  from  Etham, 
which  was  formerly  on  the 
northern  point  of  the  Arabian 
Gulf,  or  twenty  miles  south  of 
Suez,  now  occupying  the  land 
at  the  end  of  one  arm  of  the 
Red  Sea,  they  arrived  at  a 
place  where  there  seems  to 
nave  been  a  gap  or  opening  in 
the  mountains  towards  Egypt, . 
and  a  creek  or  estuary  which 
otMtructed  their  further  pro- 
gress to  the  south.    Here  at 
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Migdol,  over  against  Baal  Zo> 
phon,  and  near  PihahlraUii 
when  enclosed  on  every  side 
but  one,  the;r  were  overtaken 
by  the  chariots  and  horsemen 
of  Pharaoh,  and  must  have 
been  utterly  destroyed,  had  not 
God  miraculously  interposed, 
and  opened  for  them  a  passage 
through  the  sea ;  and  still  the 
Egyptian  host  would  soon  have 
overtaken  them,  but  they  were 
overwhelmed  by  the  sudden 
reflux  of  the  waters  to  their 
former  channel.  Niebuhr  and 
some  other  learned  men  have 
declared  in  favour  of  Snez  ai 
the  place  of  their  passage ;  but 
to  this  there  are  two  weish^ 
objections.  In  the  first  [^ce, 
there  was  nothing  here  to  shut 
up  or  entangle  them,  so  as  to 
need  a  miraculous  dividing  of 
the  waters ;  they  might  nave 
marched  around  as  easily  af 
through  this  extreme  end  of 
the  gulf;  but,  in  the  next  place, 
the  channel  here  is  not  wide 
enough  to  admit  of  the  suppo* 
sition  that  the  whole  Egyptian 
army,  marching  in  file  could 
have  been  drowned  by  the  re> 
turn  of  the  waters.  Bryant, 
Bruce,  and  Burckhardt  nave 
nearlv  agreed,  that  the  place 
called  Ciysma,  twenty  milee 
south  of  Suez,  and  by  ue  Ara* 
bians,  Raa  SbuOf  the  Cape  of 
Moses,  must  have  been  the 
place  where  this  great  event 
occurred. 

Having  croesed  the  gul^ 
they  went  forward  into  the 
wilderness,  a  journey  of  three 
days,  and  came  to  Marah, 
whose  bitter  waters  were  mi- 
raculously rendered  sweet,  fat 
their  use.  Marah  corresponds 
with  the  well  now  called 
Hatoara,  whose  waters  are 
bitter.  The  next  journey  was 
to  Elim.  "  where  were  twelve 
wells  of  water,  and  threescore 
and  ten  nalm  trees."    This 

Elace,  as  Miebuhr  and  Bnrk- 
ardt   agree,   is.  now  called 
Wadjf  GharendeJ.  about  tei 
8B0 
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miles  from  Batoara.    There  ia    " "      *  •   —  - 

at  this  place  now  a  copious 
spring,  and  water  may  be  ob- 
tained any  where  around  by 
digging  foir  it ;  so  that  we  need 
not  expect  to  find  the  precise 
number  of  wells  which  existed 
in  the  time  of  Moses.  Hhherto 
their  march  was  parallel  to 
the  sea,  and  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  it;  but  now  the 
coast  changes  from  south-east 
to  south,  and  the  straight 
course  to  Sinai  leaves  it  more 
to  the  right.  From  Elira,  thev 
journeyed  through  Dophkah 
and  Alush  to  Repnidim,  where 
-water  was  first  obtained  by 
smiting  a  rock  with  the  rod  of 
Moses;  and  here  the  Israelites 
were  first  attacked  by  their 
implacable  enemies,  the  Ama- 
lekites.  (Ex.  xvii.  3-a  1  Sam. 
xv.2.^  Their  next  encampment 
was  in  the  desert  of  Sinai, 
where  they  remained  eleven 
months,  having  spent  between 
two  and  three  months  in  com- 
ing from  Egypt  u>  this  place. 
Here  they  received  the  laws 
and  institutions  of  Jehovah; 
and  here  the  tabernacle  wae 
erected  and  consecrated,  and 
the  whole  ceremonial  service 
enacted.  On  the  twentieth  6&y 
of  the  second  month  of  the 
second  year,  the  pillar  of  cloud 
and  fire  arose  from  the  taber 
nacle,  where  it  had  rested  foi 
some  time,  and  by  its  course 
led  them  mto  the  wilderness 
of  Paran,  called  the  great  one 
terrible  unldemesa.  (Num.  x 
12.)  When  they  came  to  Kib 
roth  Hattaavah,  they  provokec 
Ood  to  destroy  many  of  then 
for  their  inordinate  lusting 
and  for  their  ungrateful  re 
bellion.  (Num.  xi.34.)  Thii 
place  is  alsd  called  Taberah 
both  names  being  derived  fron 
the  fearful  destruction  of  th( 
people  which  occurred  here 
From  this  place,  where  the; 
remained  long,  they  march 
ed  northward  through  Haze 
ioih|  Kithmai  Eimmon-parei 
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^that  evening ;  and  he  had  the 
elfroniery  to  Intrude  upon  him 
!n  his  houra  of  devotion;  and 
had  agreed  to  make  known 
the  proper  person  to  the  sol- 
diers by  the  usual  sign  of  friend- 
ship and  love:  therefore,  when 
he  led  the  band  into  the  se- 
questered garden  of  Oeihse- 
mane,  he  went  up  to  Jesus 
and  kissed  him,  saying,  Hail, 
Master;  and  received  from  the 
meek  Saviour  no  other  ref)roof 
ih&n,  Judas  f  betray  est  thou  the 
Son  of  man  toith  a  kiss  ?  His 
service  was  now  done,  and  he 
had  the  stimulated  price  of 
his  iniquity  in  his  possession. 
It  is  probaole,  therefore,  that 
he  dia  not  accompany  the  sol- 
diers back  to  the  chief  priests 
and  elders.  But  as  soon  as  his 
mind  had  opportunity  for  re- 
flection, remorse  seized  upon 
him ;  and,  covetous  as  he  was, 
he  could  no  loncer  bear  about 
with  him  the  price  of  innocent 
blood.  Having  learned  that 
his  Master  was  condemned, 
he  returned  to  the  temple,  and 
finding  the  persons  from  whom 
he  had  received  the  monev,  he 
cast  it  down,  and,  unable  to 
bear  the  burden  of  his  misenr, 
he  went  and  hanged  himself. 
We  are  told  in  Acta  i.  18, 
that,  falling  headlong,  he  burst 
asunder  in  the  midst,  and  all 
his  bowels  gushed  ottt.  The 
passages  are  not  irreconcila- 
ble with  each  other ;  for  it  is 
evident  that  a  man  might  be 
hung,  and  that  he  might  fall, 
and  that  the  parts  of  his  body 
might  be  torn  asunder  in  the 
fall ;  but  how  the  eflTect  was 

f»roduced  which  is  described 
a  the  above-cited  passage  can 
be  only  matter  of  conjecture. 
It  may  have  been  that  he  hung 
himself  over  a  precipice,  or 
from  some  very  elevated  posi- 
tion, and  that  his  body  was 
mutilated  in  that  manner  by 
the  fall;  or  his  body  might 
possibly  have  remained  un- 
discovered  until,  being  par- 
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lially  deca)red,  it  had,  by 
its  own  weight,  fallen,  and 
presented  this  horrible  spec- 


tacle. To  support  the  first 
of  these  positions,  it  may  be 
enough  to  say,  that  the  spot 
which  tradition  designates  as 
the  potter's  field  was  visited  bT 
Messrs.  Fisk  and  Ein?,  Ameri- 
can missionaries,  in  1623;  and 
they  tell  us,  that  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  field  are  trees  near  the 
brink  of  huge  cliflb,  on  which, 
if  he  hung  himself  and  fell, 
he  must  have  been  dashed  in 
pieces. 

The  fact  that  Judas  was  vtrith 
our  Saviour  in  public  and  pri- 
vate, and  had  the  confidence 
of  the  band  of  disciples,  con- 
nected with  his  strong  testi- 
mony to  his  innocence,  under 
such  extraordinary  circum- 
stances, is  altogether  inexpli- 
cable upon  any  other  supposi- 
tion than  that  the  Messiah  was 
what  he  claimed  to  be,~the 
Son  of  God  and  the  only  Sa- 
viour of  sinners. 

TUDAS  qf  Galilee.  (Actsv. 
37.)  An  insurgent  against  the 
Roman  government,  who  ex- 
cited the  Jews  to  resist  the  en- 
rolment and  taxation  of  their 
()eople,  as  a  province  of  Rome. 

JDDE  (Jude  i.  1)  was  one  of 
the  apostles,  and  the  brother 
of  James  the  less.  He  is  called 
Judas,  Matt.  xiii.  66.  John  xiv. 
22.  Acts  i.  13:  and  elsewhere 
Lebbeus,  (Matt  x.  3,)  and 
Ihaddeua.  (Mark  ill.  la) 

Epistlb  of,  occupies  the 
last  place  but  one  in  the  ar. 
rangement  of  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament.  It  was  writ- 
ten,  as  many  have  supposed, 
about  A.  D.  ^,  but  it  is  by  no 
means  certain.  It  seems  Ho 
have  been  intended  to  guard 
believers  against  prevalent  er- 
rors, and  to  uqre  them  to  con- 
stancy in  the  faith.  This  is 
done  by  a  vivid  exhibition  ik 
the  terrors  of  God's  judgments 
upon  the  wicked,  and  by  a 
recurrence  to  that  great  prin- 
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dple  of  our  religion,  depend- 
ence on  Christ  alone  to  keep 
lU  from  falling. 
JUDEA.  (See  Canaan.) 
JUDGES.  (Acts  xiii.  20.) 
This  was  the  title  of  a  class  of 
magistrates  among  the  Israel- 
ites. They  were  appointed 
•riginally  b^  Moses,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  his  fathei^in-law,  to 
relieve  him  of  a  part  of  the 
duties  of  the  chief  magistracy. 
The  judges  spoken  of  in  the 
above-cited  passage,  and  whose 
history  is  given  in  the  lxx)k  of 
Judges,  were  a  class  of  men 
raised  up  in  extraordinary 
emergencies,  and  invested  with 
extraordinary  powers ;  such  as 
the  archona  of  Athens,  and  the 
dictators  of  Rome.  (See  He- 
brews.) We  are  told  that  they 
were  given  to  the  Israelites 
about  the  space  of  four  hundred 
and  fifty  years,  until  Samuel 
the  prophet.  A  chronological 
difficulty  has  occurred  to  some 
in  the  reading  of  this  passase 
In  Acts ;  but  it  is  sufficient  for 
08  that,  if  there  is  a  difficulty, 
Paul's  statement  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  received  chro- 
nological tables  of  his  day,  as 
Josephus  conclusively  shows. 
LUi  qf  judges  and  probable 
term  of  service. 

7mn. 

Olhiiiel,ftboatB.C.  1400   •       .       40 

Under  Edoo        ...       18 

Bnd.fte. 80 

Under  the  PbttirtijMs       .       unk. 

Blffiagaf  •  •  •  •  link- 

i^erJabin         .       .       .  » 

Otbonh  and  Bulk     •       -      •  40 

UvJarMidiaB      ...  7 

aideoo 40 

AUadech          ....  8 

Tola 23 

lair 18 

Under  the  Annoaitea  18 

^nMbah    .....  6 

ifiui 7 

BloQ 10 

ijbdon 8 

Under  fbePhnMnei  •  •  40 
luano>     ...             .90 

W        ( 40 

UmfartbePbiUatiDaB   -       •  90 

■moel,  about  ....  12 
lul,  the  lint  kinf,  B.  C.  1001. 
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not  appear  how  they  were  ap- 
pointed, nor  that  there  was  a 
regular  succession  of  them. 
The  law  to  be  administered 
being  most  familiar  to  the 
Leviies,  and  they  being,  by 
force  of  circumstances,  more 
conversant  with  such  subiecta. 
it  came  to  pass  that  the  judicial 
office  generally  devolved  on 
them.  The  t>ook  of  Judges  Li 
supposed  to  have  been  written 
by  Samuel  after  the  establish- 
ment of  the  royal  government, 
and  it  forms  a  connecting  link 
between  Joshua  and  Samuel. 
366 
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JXTDGMENT,  JTJDG-^ 
MENTS.  (Ex.  vl.  6;  xii. 
12.)  These  are  words  of  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  the  sa- 
cred Scriptures,  and  the  sense 
of  them  is  generally  determin- 
ed by  the  connexion.  When 
God's  judgments  are  spoken  of, 
the  term  may  denote  either 
the  secret  decisions  of  the  di- 
vine will,  (Ps.  X.  5;  xxxvi.  6,) 
or  the  declarations  of  God's 
will  revealed  in  the  Scriptures, 
(Ex.  xxi.  1.  Deut.  vii.  12.  Neh. 
ix.  13<)  or  the  Inflictions  of 
punlsnment  on  the  wicked. 
(Prov.  xix.  29.  Ezek.  xxv.  11.) 

JUDGMENT  HALL.  (John 
zviii.  28.)  A  room  or  office 
in  the  palace  of  the  Roman 
governor,  where  causes  were 
Uied  and  justice  administer- 
ed. The  Jews  declined  to 
enter  it  when  they  were  pro- 
secuting their  murderous  pur- 
pose against  the  Redeemer, 
lest  they  should  be  defiled  by 
an  approximation  to  the  person 
cX  a  neathen. 

The  JUDGMBNT-SEAT  (Matt 

zxvii.  19)   was   an  elevated 

glace  in  the  hall  of  judgment, 
■om  which  sentence  was  pro- 
nounced. 

Breastplate  of  jxtdgment. 
OSee  Breastplate.) 

JunoMENT  OF  Urim.  (See 
Ueim.) 

Day  of  judgment.  (Matt.x. 
15.)  That  important  day  which 
is  to  terminate  the  present  dis- 
pensation of  grace;  when  time 
shall  be  no  more,  and  the  etei^ 
nal  state  of  all  men  be  un- 
changeably fixed.  That  such 
an  event  is  necessary  to  vin- 
dicate the  justice  of  (}od,  (Luke 
xvi.  25,)  and  that  such  a  day  is 
appointed,  is  abundantly  evi- 
dent. (Eccl.  xi.  9.  Matt,  xii.36. 
Actsxvii.31.  2  Thesis,  i.7— 10. 
Heb.  ix.27.  2Pet.  ii.9;  iii.  7. 
Uohn  i  v.  17.)  That  Jesus  Christ 
will  officiate  as  Judge  is  also 
evident.  (Matt.  xxv.  31,  32 ; 
zxvi.  64.  John  v.  22.  Actsxvii. 
8L  Kom.  ii.  16.  2  Cor.  v.  10.) 
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That  the  judgment  will  be 
universal,  appears  firom  Eccl. 
xii.  14.  John  v.  28,  29.  Rom. 
xiv.  10, 11.  2  Cor.  v.  10.  Rev. 
XX.  12, 13.  That  its  decisions 
will  be  final  and  irreversible, 
admitting  the  rishieous  to  the 
joys  of  (Prist's  kingdom,  and 
dooming  the  wicked  to  outer 
darkness  and  eternal  despair, 
appears  from  the  foregoing 
Scriptures,  and  also  from  Matt. 
xxv.  14—46.   1  Cor.  xv.  52—57. 

1  Thess.  iv.  14:-17.   Heb.  vi.  2. 

2  Pet.  iii.  7. 

JULIUS.  (Acts  xxvli.  1.) 
The  captain  of  the  Roman 
guard,  to  whom  Festus,  govern- 
or of  Judea,  committed  Paul, 
to  be  conveyed  to  Rome.  Julius 
appears  to  have  had  great  re- 
gard for  Paul.  Hesuf^redhim 
to  land  at  Sidon,  and  to  visit 
his  friends  there :  and  in  s 
subsequent  part  of  the  voyage, 
he  opposed  the  violence  of  the 
soldiers,  directed  against  the 
jwisoners  generally,  m  order  to 
save  the  apostle.  (Acts  xxvii. 
43.)  *^ 

JUNIPER.  (Job  XXX.  4.)  A 
well  known  tree,  of  the  cedar 
family.  Probably  by  the  word 
rendered  juniper^  in  the  pas- 
sage from  Job,  is  intended  the 
broom  tree,  which  is  still  com- 
mon  in  the  deserts  of  Arabia. 
That  such  substances  were 
sometimes  used  for  food  is  very 
evident.  (2  Kings  iv.  38,  39. 
Amos  vii.  14.  Luke  xv.  16.) 

Coals  of  junipbr.  (See 
A 

xiv.  12.) 
T  len  gods, 

hf  the  resu 

T  ia,  when 

th  t  man  # 

L^  ed,  were 

di  apostles 

afl  I  of  men* 

ar. tradition 

among  them  that  tU-?ir  pro* 
vmce  was  once  visited  by  Ju- 
piter and  Mercury,  they  were 
inclined  to  regara  this  as  a 
repetition  of  the  favour.  So 
388 
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tlugr  called  Barnsbefl  JupiUr, 
and  Paul  (who  was  the  chief 
fpeaker,  aod  probablv  quiie 
eloquent)  Mercury.  To  carry 
the  superstition  out,  the  priest 
who  was  accustomed  to  sacri- 
fice to  Jupiter,  the  tutelar  deity 
of  the  city,  whose  image  or 
temple  was  before  the  gates, 
Inought  the  usual  sacrmces. 
decked  out  for  the  altar,  and 
would  have  joined  the  people 
in  the  religious  worship  of  the 
apostles,  had  they  not  been 
persuaded  to  desist  by  their 
solemn  warnings. 

The  ima^e  of  Diana  at  Ephe> 
8U8  was  said  by  the  town  clerk 
to  have  fallen  from  Jupiter. 
P^bably  this  expression  refers 
to  some  prevailing  supersti- 
tious notion,  that  this  image 
itself,  or  the  worship  paid  to  It, 
had  some  peculiar  sanciiiy  or 
virtue  imparted  to  it  directly 
from  Jupiter. 

JUSTICE.  (Ps.  Ixxxix.  14.) 
One  of  the  glorious  and  incom- 

Srehensible  attributes  of  the 
upreme  Being,  denotins  the 
infinite  riehteousness  of  his 
nature,  of  bis  law,  of  his  go- 
vernment, and  of  all  his  deal- 
ings and  proceedings  with  his 
creatures. 

JUSTIFY,  JUSTinCA- 
TION.    (Jobix.20.  Rom.  iv. 
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25.)  These  terms  involve  one 
d*  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  Christian  faith.  They 
stand  opposite  to  condemn  ana 
condemnation.  In  their  evan- 
gelical use.  they  denote  that 
act  of  God's  sovereign  grace, 
by  which  he  accepts  and  re- 
ceives those  who  believe  in 
Christ  as  iust  and  righteous. 
When  Ood  has  pardoned  a 
sinner,  he  treats  him  as  right- 
eous, or  as  if  he  had  never 
sinned.  This  is  called  justi- 
fication. And  because  iheie 
is  no  way  of  being  pardoned, 
except  by  believing  and  trust- 
ing m  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
it  is  called  Justification  bu 
faith.  For  ma  sake,  sucn 
persons  are  accounted  jtut  or 
righteous^  and  will  not  bepii- 
nished  for  their  sins.  (The 
epistle  to  the  (jalatians  is 
chiefly  on  this  subject,  and 
is  analyzed  in  Union  Qubs- 
TioNs,  vol.  viii.,  by  Am.  S.  S. 
Union.) 

The  expression.  Wisdom  ia 
juaUAed  qfh&r  chudrent  (Matt, 
xi.  Id,)  is  supposed  to  mean, 
either  that  the  firuits  or  off- 
spring of  wisdom  justifv  all  her 
claims,  or  that  the  children  of 
Gtod  are  taught  and  inclined 
by  divine  grace  to  justify  all 
his  ways. 
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KAB,  or  CAB.    (See  Mba- 
SURBS.) 

KABZEEL.  (Josh.  xv.  21,) 
or  JEKABZEEL,  (Neh.  xi.  23,) 
was  a  city  in  the  northern  sec- 
tion of  the  inheritance  of  Judab, 
Inst  west  of  the  southern  extre- 
nity  of  the  Dead  Sea.  It  was 
the  birthplace  of  Benaiah. 
pSam.  xxiii.20.> 

EADESH,  (Num.  xii!.  260 
probably  the  same  with  Ka- 
deah-hoameay  (Num.  xxxiv.  4,) 
originally  called  En^miahpai, 
(Oen.  xiv.  7,)  was  a  city  In  the 
desert  of  Paran,  near  the  south- 
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em  bounds  of  the  tribe  of  Jn- 
dah,  and  between  twenty  and 
thirty  miles  south  of  Hebron. 
It  was  a  royal  city  of  the  Ca 
naanites ;  and  the  spies  were 
sent  there  to  explore  the  pro- 
mised land. 

2.  (Num.  XX.  1.)  A  place 
east  (Mf  the  above,  in  the  desert 
of  Zin,  from  whence  messen- 
gers were  sent  to  ask  of  the 
Edomites  permission  to  pass 
through  their  territory,  and 
from  whence,  too,  the  Israelites 
went  up  on  mount  Hor  to  buiy 
Aaron. 
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EANAH.  (Jo6h.xT!.a)  A 
river  or  brook,  which  formed 
the  boimdarr  line  t)etween 
fiphraim  ana  Manasseh,  and 
ftlls  into  the  Mediterranean  a 
few  miles  south  of  Cesarea.  It 
is  now  called  Nakr  el  Kaaab. 
There  was  also  a  town  of  this 
name  in  the  trit)e  of  Asher. 
(See  Cana.) 

KEDAR.  (Gen.  xxv.  13.)  A 
son  of  Ishmael;  whose  descend- 
ants settled  in  the  southern 
part  of  Arabia.  Probably  Ke- 
dar's  posterity  were  the  most 
numerous  ana  powerful  of  the 
family  of  Ishmael;  whence 
the  whole  of  that  country  is 
sometimes  called  Kedar,  (Isa. 
xxi.  16,17;  lx.7.  Jer.xlix.28;) 
and  the  Ishmaelites  generally 
are  called  Ihe  men  (ffKtdar. 

KEDESH,(Josh.  xx.7,)called 
Eadesa  by  Jewish  historians, 
was  situated  in  upper  Galilee, 
in  the  tribe  of  Naphtali,  twen- 
ly  or  thirty  miles  south-east 
of  Tyre.  It  was  the  residence 
of  Barak,  and  one  of  the  cities 
of  refuge,  and  is  called  Kedesh 
Nafj^talit  (Judg.  iv.  6,)  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  another  place 
of  tne  same  name  in  the  tribe 
ofJudah.  (Josh.  XV.  23.) 
KEDRON.  (See  Kidron.) 
KENATH.  (Num.  xxxii.  42.) 
A  city  of  Manasseh,  east  of 
Jordan,  the  supposed  ruins  of 
which  are  called  Kahuat.  It 
is  situated  on  a  brook  of  the 
same  name,  and  there  are  in- 
dications of  its  having  been 
onre  a  SDlendid  citT. 
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(Jndg.  i.  160  and  for  his  sake, 
the  Kenites  were  saved  from 
the  destruction  wh^.rh  came 
upon  the  Amalekites.  (1  Sam. 
XV.  6.    See  Rechabites.) 

KEY.  (Judg.  iii.  25.)  The 
keys  of  ancient  days  were  of 
very  inconvenient  size,  and 
shaped  not  unlike  a  reaping 
hook.  As  they  were  generally 
of  wood,  they  must  be  some- 
what bulky,  or  their  strength 
would  be  insufficient.  The 
gates  of  Grand  Cairo  are  fast- 
ened with  ponderous  wooden 
locks  and  keys,  even  at  this 
day.  In  modern  times,  in 
transferring  the  government 
of  a  citv,  the  keys  of  the  gates 
are  delivered  as  an  emblem 
of  authority.    (Rev.  iii.  7.) 

A  late  traveller  among  the 
Moors  says  it  is  common  to  see 
a  man  of  authority  marching 
along  with  a  large  brass  key 
on  his  shoulder.  One  corner 
of  a  kerchief  is  tied  to  the  cir- 
cular part,  and  hangs  down  in 
front;  and  by  this  the  key  is 
balanced  as  it  rests  on  the 
shoulder.  This  fact  forcibly 
illustrates  Isa.  xxii.  22. 

KID,  (Judg.  xiv.  6,)  or  the 
young  of  the  goat,  was  among 
the  luxuries  of  the  ancients, 
(Gen.  xxvii.  9;  xxxviti.  17. 
Judg.  vi.  19.  1  Sam.  xvi.  2n^ 
and  is  now  esteemed  a  great 
delicacy  by  eastern  nations  an 
food.  Kids  were  among  the 
sacrificial  offerings.  (Num.  vil. 
11-87.) 

KIDRON,  (1  Kings  ii.  370  or 
CEDRON.  (John  xviii.  1.)  A 
brook  running  throueh  the  val- 
ley which  separates  Jerusalem 
from  the  mount  of  Olives,  and 
forming  the  eastern  houndfty 
of  the  ancient  and  modem  city. 
About  nine  months  in  the  year 
the  channel  of  the  brook  is  dry. 
It  is  on  an  average  nine  feet  m 
width.  When  swollen  by  the 
rains,  the  current  is  deep  and 
rapid.  It  empties  into  the 
Dead  Sea.  (See  Selumibl,  pp 
129-136,  by  Am.  S.  S.  UnioiL) 
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KINE     (Gen.  xli.  2)    to 
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plains  Gen.  xzzvi.  31,  and 
Deuu  zxziii.  5.  The  title  is 
applied  to  Jehovah  and  to  our 
blessed  Saviour.  (1  Tim.  i.  17; 
▼i.  15.)  The  ceremony  of  coro< 

.._..__,_. :v-.  «*^'— xi. 
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men.  (Luke  zvii.  21.  John  iii. 
815.  Rom.xiv.  17.) 
KINGS,  BOOKS  OP.  (1  Chron. 
33* 
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twenty^  ve  years,  viz.  firom  the 
commencement  of  Solomon'i 
reign  to  the  destruction  of  Je> 
rusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar. 

Of  these,  the  former  gives  us 
an  account  of  the  building  and 
dedication  of  the  temple,  the 
reign  of  Solomon,  the  division 
of  the  nation,  the  fall  of  the 
glory  of  Israel,  and  the  eztra- 
ordinarr  ministry  of  the  pro- 
phet  Elijah. 

The  latter  continues  the  his- 
tory of  the  kingdoms  of  Israel 
and  Judah,  intermingled,  till 
they  were  both  destroyed,  and 
the  people  carried  into  captl- 
389 
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▼Itjr.  It  infornuufl  of  the  trans- 
lation of  Elijah,  the  ministry 
of  Elisha,  and  the  desiruction 
of  Jerusalem. 

The  fullowinf  catalogue  of 

the  successive  Kin^s  may  be 

regarded  as  approximating  to 

a  correct  chronology: 

C^the  uhoU  nation. 

Afon  to  retfn.  Rdgrud. 

aaul  .      B.C.1001    .  40  yean. 

Dkfid        •       .       1051    .  4Di    « 

1010    .  40"    « 

971  .      1      « 

QfJttdah  alone. 

972  .    16     « 


IttB 


954 
961 
910 
886 

881 
880 
874 
836 

806 
7S4 
738 
782 
694 
639 
637 
606 
606 


3 
41 
25 
4 
1 
6 
40 
89 

68 
16 
16 
29 
65 
8 
81 


.    11  yearn. 
y  i>orS 
\      m*thi. 
•    II  yean. 


(yhrael  alone. 


971 
950 
949 


22  « 
8  « 
84     « 

8  « 
7dayfc 


925 

.  18  yean. 

914 

.  82  <« 

898 

.  2   « 

893 

.  12   « 

880 

.  88  « 

852 

.  17  u 

835 

.  16  « 

819 

•  41   « 

778 

5  6  m.  or 
^0  years. 

768 

•   1  month. 

767 

.  lOyeart. 

767 

.  2   " 

766 

.  80  «♦ 

734 

.  9   " 

725 

.  9  « 

(For  an   analysis  of  these 
books,  and  a  map  of  the  coun- 
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tress  of  Moab,  called  ISrhar^ 
shetfii  (Isa.  zvi.  7,)  and  Exrhu^ 
resh,  (Isa.  zvi.  11,)  and  Kirhe- 
res.  (Jer.  xlviii.31.)  Kerekf  or 
Korakf  (the  modern  name  of 
the  same  place,)  is  found  south 
of  the  Dead  Sea.  Many  of  the 
ruins  of  the  ancient  fortress 
are  discernible;  and  a  travel- 
ler, who  was  there  in  1822,  tells 
us  that  the  population  consist- 
ed of  four  hundred  Turks  and 
one  hundred  and  fifty  nominal 
Christians. 

KIRJATH,  (Josh,  xvlii.  28,) 
called  a.laoExHath-JearimJSir' 
jath-baalj  and  Baalah,  (Jodi. 
XV.  9.  60.  1  Chron.  xiii.  6,)  was 
on  or  near  the  boundary  liQ« 
between  Judah  and  Benjamin, 
and  is  therefore  mentioned  In 
the  above  passages  as  a  city  of 
both  tribes;  though  in  Judg. 
xviii.  12,  and  2  Sam.  vi.  2,  It  is 
called  a  city  of  Judah.  This 
was  the  native  place  of  Uniah 
the  prophet.  (Jer.  xivi.  »:) 
and  It  was  here  that  the  ark 
remained  many  years.  (1  Sam. 
vii.  1,2.  2Sam.  vi.  2.) 

KIRJATIIAIM.  CJosh.  xiii. 
19.)  One  of  the  oldest  tovms 
eastward  of  Jordan.  It  was 
once  the  possession  of  the 
Emims,  and  was  then  called 
Shaveh  (or,  the  plain  qf)  ESn- 
athaintj  ((Jen.  xiv.  5;)  and  is 
afterwards  spoken  of  as  a  city 
of  Moab.  (Jer.xlviii.23.)  There 
was  a  town  of  this  name  in 
Naphtali.  (I  Chron.  vi.  760 
390 
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It  is  called  tfie  waters  ^Me- 
ffiddoy  (Judg.  V.  19,)  because 
Megiudo  was  built  upon  its 
margin.  It  is  famous  for  the 
battle  between  Barak  and  Si- 
sera,  and  for  the  destruction 
of  Baal's  prophets.  (1  Kings 
zviii.  40.)  It  is  called  the  river 
before  Jokneam,  (Josli.  xix.U,) 
and  formed  the  boundary  be- 
tween Zebulon  and  Issachar. 

Mr.  Fisk,  an  American  mis- 
sionary, was  there  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1823,  and  tells  us  that 
it  is  a  considerable  stream, 
even  in  summer. 

KISS.  (Gen.  xxvii.  26.)  A 
kiss  was  a  mode  of  salutation 
signifying  reverence,  (Fs.  ii. 
12.  Prov.  xxiv.  26,)  natural 
affection,  (Gen.  xxxi.  56.  Luke 
XV.  20,)  and  religious  affection. 
(Rom.  xvi.16.  1  Thess.  v.  26.) 
The  eastern  mode  of  honouring 
a  writing  from  a  sovereign  is 
by  kissins  it.  and  then  putting 
h.  to  the  forehead.  Kissing  the 
idol  was  a  part  of  heathen 
worship,  (1  Kings  xix.  18 ;)  and 
when  the  objects  of  their  idola- 
trous regard  were  out  of  reach, 
they  were  accustomed  to  kiss 
the  hand  in  token  of  adoration. 
(Job  xxxi.  27.) 

The  expression  in  Ps.  ii.  12, 
refers  to  a  custom  at  the  coro- 
nation of  kings.  After  the 
crown  had  been  imposed,  and 
the  king  had  taken  his  cove- 
nants, the  nobles  pledged  their 
allegiance  with  the  kiss  of  ho- 
mage, or,  as  the  Jews  call  it, 
the  kiss  ff  majesty.  (ISam. 
X.  1.) 

KITE.  (LetL  xi.14.)  A  rapar 
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clous  bird,  of  the  hawk  species, 
unclean  by  the  ceremonial  law. 
The  term  rendered  toild  beasts 
of  the  islands,  in  Isa.  xiii.  22; 
xxxiv.  14;  and  Jer.  I.  39,  is 
supposed  by  some  to  denote 
this  bird^  but  the  prevalent 
opinion  is,  that  it  refers  to 
jackals. 

KNEADING  TROUGHS. 
(See  Brbad.) 

KNOP.  (Ex.  XXV.  31.)  A 
tufted  top  or  projection,  used 
in  architecture  for  ornament 

KORAH  (Num.  xvi.  1)  was 
the  great-grandson  of  Levi. 
Being  jealous  of  the  authority 
of  Moses  and  Aaron,  he  entered 
into  a  conspiracy  with  Dathan, 
Ablram,  and  On,  to  put  them 
down;  and  associating  with 
themselves  two  hundred  and 
fifty  princes  or  leading  men  of 
the  Levites,  they  went  to  MO' 
ses,  and  made  known  their 
grievance.  Moses  reasoned 
with  them  upon  the  folly  and 
presumption  of  their  com- 
plaint. Dathan  and  Abiram 
mads  other  charges,  and  re- 
fused to  respect  the  authority 
of  Moses.  Moses  proposed  to 
test  the  reasonableness  of  their 
complaint  by  reference  to  God 
himself;  and,  after  separating 
all  the  rest  of  the  people  from 
them,  he  said  that  if  Korah 
and  his  party  should  die  a  na- 
tural death,  then  he  would 
agree  that  he  was  not  a  true 
messenger  from  God;  but  if 
they  should  be  destroyed  in  an 
extraordinary  manner,  which 
he  particularly  described,  then 
it  should  be  admitted  that  they 
had  provoked  (rod.  The  dread- 
ful event  showed  that  Korah 
and  his  companions  were  in 
the  wrong;  for  they,  and  all 
that  appertained  to  them,  were 
swallowed  up  alive,  in  a  mo- 
ment, by  the  earth,which  open- 
ed to  receive  them,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  fire  was  sent  and 
consumed  the  two  hundred 
and  fifty  princes.  (Num.  xvi. 
2.  35.) 
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LABAN.  (Gen.  xxviii.2.)  The 
brother  of  Rebekah,  and 
the  father  of  Jacob's  wives, 
Rachel  and  Leah.  His  con- 
duct towards  his  kinsman  Ja- 
cob evinced  an  avaricious^and 
overbearing  disposition.  It  is 
supposed  that  the  valuable 
ornaments  which  had  been 
given  to  Rebekah  by  the  stran- 
ger, and  which  Laban  saw 
upon  her  hands,  excited  his 
cupidity,  and  made  him  so 
anxious  to  have  the  stranger 
entertained.  Afterwards,  ne 
grossly  deceived  Jacob,  and 
obtained  from  him,  fraudulent- 
ly, seven  years'  service,  iu  ad- 
dition to  seven  which  he  had 
red  to  serve,  that  he  might 
in  Laban's  daughter,  Ra- 
chel. In  other  ways  he  oppress- 
ed and  abused  nis  nephew, 
notwithstanding  his  faithful 
and  unremitted  service,  until 
he  was  compelled  to  flee.  La- 
ban  pursued  him,  doubtless 
with  hostile  intentions;  but  he 
received  an  intimation  from 
God  which  changed  his  course, 
and  their  differences  were  ami- 
cably adjusted.  The  interview 
between  them  took  place  on 
what  was  afterwards  known  as 
mount  Gilead,  (or  Oaleed,  the 
heap  if  witruaa  •)  a  name  de- 
rived from  the  circumstance 
that  a  heap  of  stones  was  col- 
lected as  a  monument  or  wit- 
ness of  their  treaty.  (SeejAcoB. 
For  a  full  history  of  these  trans- 
actions, with  illustrative  maps 
and  cuts,  see  Jacob  and  his 
Son  Joseph,  ch.  iii.  and  iv.,  by 
Am.  S.  S.  Union.) 

LACHISH.  (Josh.  X.  3.)  A 
city  of  Judah,  lying  south  of 
Jerusalem,  and  towards  the 
border  of  Simeon.  It  was  one 
oftheCanaanitish  cities,which 
was  subdued  by  Joshua,  but  it 
was  afterwards  rebuilt  by  Je- 
roboam, (2Chron.  xi.  9,)  and 
sustained  a  severe  and  fruitless 
siege  by  the  ^syriaas.  (2Eings 


xviiL17;xii.a  2Chron  xxxil. 
9.  Jer.  xxxiv.  7.) 
LAHAIROI.  (See Bbbr-li- 

HAIROI.) 

LAISfl,  or  LESHEM.  (See 
Dan.) 

LAKE.  (Luke  V.  1.)  The 
principal  lakes  mentioned  in 
the  Bible  are  Tiberias  or  Gen- 
nesaret,  the  Salt  or  Dead  Sea, 
and  Merom.  iSee  these  arti* 
cles.)  The  place  of  final  pun- 
ishment is  called  tfie  lake  <f 
fire,  (Rev.  xix.  20,)  the  lake 
which  bumetlii  kc.  (Rev.  xxi. 
a    See  Hell.) 

LAMB.  (Ex.xii.3.)  The 
young  of  the  sheep,  though  the 
original  word  means  also  the 
kid  or  young  of  the  goat ;  and 
by  the  Jewish  law  it  is  ex- 

gressly  provided  that  the  sacri* 
ce  at  the  passover  might  1t»e  a 
lamb,  eitlier  of  the  sheep  or 
goat  (Ex.  xii.  5.)  Sundry  pe- 
culiar enactments  are  contain- 
ed in  the  same  law,  respecting 
the  qualities  of  the  animal. 
(Ex.  xxii.30;  xxiii.  19.  Lev. 
xxii.  27.) 

The  prophet  repreeenti 
Christ  as  a  lamb  led  to  the 
alatighteTf  (Isa.  liii.  7;)  and  the 
same  figure  is  employed  bj 
John  when  he  announced  the 
approach  of  Jesus  to  his  com- 
panions. (John  i.  29.  36.)  It 
may  denote  the  meekness  and 
gentleness  of  the  Measiah^i 
character,  but  still  more  ex- 
pressively designates  him  m 
the  great  sacrifice  for  sm. 
Hence  the  frequent  allusbns 
to  the  Lamb,  the  iMrnb  that 
was  skunt  the  blood  qf  the 
Lombf  &c.  (Rev.  v.  6 ;  vii.  9. 
14.17;  xii.  11;  xiv.  L4;xviL 
14;  xxi.2a-27.) 

LAMECH.  1.  (Gen.  v.  26- 
31.)  The  son  of  Methuselah, 
and  the  father  of  Noah.  He 
died  about  five  years  before 
the  flood. 

2.  (Gen.  Iv.  la)  A  descend- 
ant  of  Cain,  and  notorioun  as 
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the  person  who  introdaced 
into  the  world  the  sin  of  po\f- 
gam/.  The  speech  he  made 
10  his  wives  (Gen.  iv.  23.  24)  is 
supposed  to  have  been  design- 
ed to  relieve  any  apprehension 
they  might  have  as  to  his  per- 
sonal safety,  as  a  descendant 
of  the  first  murderer,  who  had 
been  accursed. 

The  words  of  Lamech  are 
thus  rendered  by  some  critics : 

*  And  Lamecb  aaid  anto  bis  wives, 
Adftb  and  Zilkta.  bear  ye  mj  voice ; 
Wives  of  Laioecb,bearken  to  mv  speech: 
Have  I  slain  a  man,  that  I  should  be 

woonded? 
Or  a  younc  man,  that  I  should  be 

bruised? 
If  Cain  should  be  aveqged  aeveu'fold, 
Also  ramech  seventy  and  seven.' 

That  is,  if  God  hath  guarded 
Cain, the  murderer,  by  a  threat 
of  dreadful  ptmishmentonsuch 
as  slay  him,  how  much  more 
will  he  guard  me,  who  am  in- 
nocent of  the  blood  of  all  men. 

Others  render  the  fourth  and 
fifth  lines  thus: 

1  have  slain  a  man  who  wounded  me  j 
Ten,  a  young  man  who  smote  me ;' 

"iamech  had 
>lf-defence; 
re  alarmed 
of  the  de- 
le his  life; 
r  fears,  he 
le  who  took 
wilful  mur- 
jr  a  seven- 
lunistiment, 

OMUXJIJ    UO      TTIIU    OUuUld    kill   Ld- 

mech,  who  had  slain  a  man 
iEtttelf-defence,  should  suffer 
seventy -seven -fold  (or  still 
greater)  punishment 

These  are  two  of  many  con- 
structions which  have  been 
put  upon  the  passage,  and  all 
of  them  may  be  erroneous. 

LAMENTATIONS  OF  JE- 
REMIAH, THE  BOOK  OF.  The 
Hebrews  were  accustomed  to 
compose  lamentations,  or 
mournful  songs,  on  the  occur- 
rence of  private  and  public 
calamities.  Such  was  David's 
lament  on  the  death  of  Absa- 
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lorn  and  Jonathan.  The  pro 
phet  Jeremiah  thus  laments 
over  the  ruin  of  the  holy  city 
and  the  temple,  the  destruction 
of  the  state,  ana  the  calamitous 
condition  and  prospect  of  his 
countrymen.  In  the  original 
language;  the  first  four  chap- 
ters of  this  book  are  written  so 
that  every  verse  or  couplet  be- 
gins with  a  letter  of  the  Hebrew 
alphabet,  in  regular  order.  The 
first  and  second  chapters  con- 
tain twenty-two  verses  each, 
according  to  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet.  In  these,  and  in  the 
fourth  chapter,  the  city  and 
church  of  God  are  presented 
to  us  in  personified  form,  and 
their  calamities'  are  described 
in  the  most  pathetic  and  touch- 
ing language.  The  third  chap- 
ter has  sixty-six  verses,  and 
therefore  every  triplet  begins 
with  a  Hebrew  letter  in  order. 
In  this  chapter,  a  single  Jew 
speaks  in  the  manner  of  a 
cnorus  of  his  counirymeu,  as 
in  ancient  dramatic  writings, 
and  describes  their  state  ana 
prospects.  The  fifth  chapter 
contains  the  united  pleadings 
and  supplications  of  the  whole 
people.  The  peculiar  mode  of 
versification  above  mentioned 
was  designed,  as  it  is  supposed, 
to  assist  the  memory. 

It  seems  to  be  the  prevailing 
opinion,  that  this  book  refers 
to  events  past,  and  has  not  a 
prophetic  character. 

LAMP.  (1  Sam.  iii.  3.)  The 
lights  of  the  east  are  of  various 
kinds;  not  only  oil,  but  pitch, 
naphtha,  and  wax  are  used  to 
maintain  the  flame.  Some- 
times strips  of  cotton  cloth,- 
soaked  in  these  combustible 
substances,  supply  the  place 
of  laraus;  and  in  the  Indies 
particularly,  it  is  customary  to 
carry  a  pot  of  oil  in  one  hand, 
and  a  lamp  full  of  oily  rags  in 
the  other.  The  form  ot  oriental 
lamps  was  fanciful  and  often 
elegant,  as  appears  from  the 
following  cuts 
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The  lamps  of  the  Hebrews,  it 
{■probable,  like  those  of  Aleppo 
and  Egypt  at  the  present  day, 
were  suffered  to  burn  all  night; 
and  this  occasioned  uo  great 
expense  in  a  country  so  rich 
in  oil.  We  are  told  that  this 
was  considered  so  indisjDensa- 
ble  to  the  comfort  of  a  iamilv, 
that  the  poorest  people  would 
rather  deny  themselves  food 
than  neglect  it.  The  putting 
out  (^  the  li^fU  denoted  the 
ruin  and  extmction  of  the  fa- 
mily, and  the  desertion  of  the 
house.  This  gives  force  to  the 
words  in  Job  xviii.  5, 6 ;  xxi. 
17;  xxix.3:  The  light  <^  the 
wicked  shall  be  put  out ;  the 

light  ehcUl  be  dark  in  hie  to- 
^ , ,  ^. ...    .j,;^ 


bemaclef  and  hie  cc 
be  put  (nU  ujith  him 
ia  the  candle  (f  the  \ 
out.  (Jer.  XXV.  10,11 
30.)  AlsoinProv.  3 
Ught  ^the  righteou 
but  the  lamp  of  t 
thall  be  put  out;  t 
furudent  wife.  Her  ca 
not  out  by  night.  0 
180 

LANCE.  (See  Armoub.) 
LANDMARK.  (Prov.  xxii. 
28.)  It  was  the  manifest  inten- 
tion of  Jehovah,  in  bringing 
his  people  into  Canaan,  to 
make  them  a  nation  of  agri- 
culturists. For  this  purpose, 
every  citizen  had  allotted  to 
him  a  piece  of  ground,  which 
he  was  to  cultivate  and  leave 
to  his  descendants.  This  he 
could  not  entirely  alienate; 
for  even  if  sold,  It  returned  to 


him  or  his  natural  heirs  at  the 
nnxt  jubilee.  (Sen  Jubilee.) 
He  also  had  a  right  to  reclaim 
or  redeem  land  thus  sold  when 
he  was  in  straitened  circum- 
stances,  even  before  the  jubilee. 

The  importance  of  preserv- 
ing accurately  the  boundaries 
of  individual  or  family  posses- 
sions is  very  obvious ;  and 
hence  the  severe  penalty 
threatened  for  their  removal. 
(Deut.  xix.  14;  xxvli.  17.  Prov. 
xxiii.  11.) 

Subsequently  to  the  ordi- 
nances  given  by  Moees,  the 
land  was  divided  by  lot  and 
measurement  among  the  tribes, 
families,  and  individuals  ot 
the  nation,  under  Joshua.  For 
this  purpose,  a  cord  or  measur- 
ing  line  was  used.  (Ps.  Ixxviil- 
55.)  This  measuring  line  is 
often  used  in  figurative  Ian* 
guage,  when  the  providential 
assignment  of  man's  lot  or  con- 
dition is  mentioned.  (P8.xvi.6. 
See  Lines.) 

LANGUAGE.  (Gen.  xi.  1.) 
It  is  generally  supposed  that 
Adam  was  endued  with  fhe 
power  of  speech,  and  furnish- 
ed with  a  language,  at  his 
creation,  and  that  it  was  suifi- 
ciently  perfect  and  compre- 
hensive for  all  the  purposes 
of  his  being.  This  was  the 
language  of  the  whole  earth 
for  nearly  2000  years,  or  until 
about  a  century  after  the  flood. 
It  was  then  that  the  tower  of 
Babel  was  erected ;  and,  forthe 
purpose  of  confounding  that 
presumptuous  enterprise,  God 
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a  confusion  of  Ian- 
„—„—.  BO  that  the  various 
companies  or  tribes  should  be 
incapable  of  understanding 
each  other^  and  of  course  in- 
capable or  prosecuting  their 
plans.  This  caused  a  division 
and  dispersion  of  mankind 
over  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Many  learned  men  suppose 
that  the  Hebrew  was  the  origi- 
nal language  given  bv  God  to 
Adam,  ana  Uiat  all  the  other 
languages  are  derived  from 
that  as  the  root. 

LANTERNS.  (Johnxvlii.3.) 
Probably  some  kind  of  covered 
torch. 

LAODICEA.  (Rev.  i.  11.)    A 


Eski-fUasar  is  the  name  of  the 
town  upon  or  near  the  curious 
and  magnificent  ruins  of  this 
once  proud  .  and  flourishing 
city. 

There  was  a  church  here,  to 
which  Paul  sent  affectionate 
messages,  and  wished  the  Co> 
lossians  would  let  them  see  his 
letter,  which  was  addressed  to 
them,  when  they  had  done 
with  it.  (Col.iv.ra-16.)  And 
it  was  this  church  that  was  so 
severely  reproved  by  Christ. 
(Rev.  iii.  14—22.)  Of  its  rejec- 
tion and  abandonment,  accord- 
ing to  the  inspired  declaration 
in  these  passages,  travellers 
iiirnish  abundant  evidence. 

**It  is  even  more  solitary 
than  Ephesus,"  says  one,  **  sit- 
ting in  widowed  loneliness,  its 
walls  grass-grown,  its  temples 
desolate,  its  very  name  perish- 
ed 1  Its  crime  was  pride,  its 
punishment  desolation.  The 
Uireatening  is  accomplished; 
it  now  stands  rejected  of  God, 
and  descried  of  man ;  its  glorv 
a  ruin,  its  name  a  reproach !'' 

LAPPETH.  (Judg.  vii.  6.) 
We  are  told  that  the  eastern 
people  are  accustomed  to  take 
up  water  in  the  hollow  of  the 
band,  and  that  they  do  it  with 
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surprising  agility.  It  is  infer- 
red that  when  Gideon's  army 
came  to  the  water  side,  they 
drank  of  it  with  the  hand  as 
fast  as  they  could,  to  be  ready 
without  delav  to  follow  Gide- 
on; while  the  thousands  of 
faint-hearted,  that  were  sent 
awav,  either  stooped  down  to 
drink,  or,  at  all  events,  drahk 
with  so  much  tardiness  and 
ceremony ,a8  to  show  that  their 
hearts  were  not  with  Gideon 
in  his  contemplated  enterprise. 
The  three  nundred  showed 
themselves  men  of  alacrity 
and  promptness,  and  therefore 
fit  for  the  work. 

LAPWING.  (Lev.xi.I9.)  A 
very  beautiful  but  filthy  bird, 
unclean  by  the  Levitical  law. 
The  lapwing  of  the  Bible  it 
supposed,  however,  to  be  the 
tM^e  or  modern  days.    It  is 
about  the  size  of  a  pigeon. 
LASEA.    (SeeOBKTB.) 
LATCHET.  (See  Clothbs.) 
LATTICE.  (See Dwell- 
ings.)   

LAUGH,  LAUGHTER. 
(Gen.  xviii.  13.  Ps.  lix.  8; 
CMvi.  2.)  These  terms  are 
employed  by  the  sacred  wri- 
ters to  denote  joy,  insult^  mock> 
erv,  assurance,  admiration,  &c. 
Tne  meaning  can  usually  be 
determined  by  the  connexion. 
When  they  are  used  concwn- 
ing  God,  as  in  Prov.  i.  26,  they 
signify  that  he  despises  or  pays 
no  regard  to  the  person  or  sub- 
ject. 

LAYER.  (Ex.  XXX.  la)  A 
circular  vessel^  used  in  the 
tabernacle  service,  and  formed 
of  the  polished  brass  which 
served  for  looking-glasses,  (Ex. 
xxxviii.  8,)  and  which  was 
presented  for  the  purpose  \rr 
\he  devout  women  who  auend- 
ed  at  the  doorof  the  tabernacle. 
The  laver  stood  between  the 
altar  and  the  tabernacle,  a 
little  to  the  south;   and  the 

Sriests  washed  their  hands  in 
before  they  officiated.    (See 

TXMPLE.) 
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LAW.  (P».  xix.7.)  Thfa  word , 
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When  It  is  said  of  believers 
that  they  are  not  under  the 
'  ^  *""'     -^—  '""m. 

lat 
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lal 
ad 
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nd 

rat- 
he 
is 
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to  the  study  and  interpretation 
of  the  Jewish  klw.    They  are 
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sappoMd  U>  have  been  rluaged 
with  transcribing  the  law,ud« 
in  many  insUnces,  with  Um 
decision  of  questions  arising 
under  it;  wnence  they  are 
called  scn'ftes.  (Ezra  yiLe.!!.) 
Many  of  them  were  memiserB 
of  the  sanhedrim.  Their  infla* 
ence  was  great,  and  they  are 
often  mentioned,  under  the 
name  of  scribes,  in  connexion 
with  the  chief  priests  and 
elders. 

LAZARUS.  1.  aohn  xi.  l.> 
A  citizen  of  Bethany,  residinf^ 
with  his  two  sisters,  in  whose 
family  Christ  was  a  fret{uent 
guest.  He  was  raised  from  the 
^ye  by  the  power  of  Christ, 
in  sight  of  the  city  of  Jenisa- 
lem,  in  the  presence  of  the 
family  and  a  number  of  Jews, 
after  he  had  been  dead  four 
days.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
stupendous  and  interesting  mi>  . 
racles  which  our  divine  Sa- 
viour wrought,  as  it  proved  his 
complete  power  over  death  and 
the  grave,  which  was  after- 
wards  so  fully  corroborated  in 
his  own  person.  So  incensed 
were  the  Jews  at  this  indis{Ni> 
table  exhibition  of  Christ's 
power,  that  they  sought  not 
only  to  kill  him,  but  Lanu 
rus  himselj^  because  in  conse- 
quence of  Uie  miracle  §• 
many  believed. 

The  history  of  this  transac- 
tion, as  given  us  by  the  sacred 
historian,  is  intensely  interest* 
ing  On  no  occasion,  perhaps, 
were  the  sympathy,  diffn%, 
and  power  of  Christ,  in  his  hu- 
miliation, more  conspicuous; 
and  the  domestic  scenes  which 
are  connected  with  the  story  am 
related  with  beautiful  simpli- 
city. (See  SusAM  Ellmakbr, 
pp.  72—74,  Ijy  Am.S.  S.  Union.) 

2.  (Luke  xvi.  20.)  In  the 
parable  by  which  our  Saviour 
illustrates  the  retributions  of 
eternity,  one  of  the  parties  is 
named  Lazarus. 

The  word  Lazarus^  in  the 
original,  signifies  a^r,  ntedp 
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man;  and  the  probability  is, 
that  the  story  is  designed  to 
illustrate  a  general  truth  by  a 
natural  arrangement  and  issue 
of  circumstances  consianily  oc- 
curring on  all  sides  of  us. 

It  is  worthy  of  observation, 
in  this  parable,  (1.)  That  no 
positive  sin  is  charged  upon 
the  rich  man ;  nor  does  it  ap- 
pear that  he  was  guilty  of  any 
particular  neglect  of  the  poor 
man ;  for  he  was  not  a  beggar^ 
(as  our  translation  has  it,)  but 
simply  in  need,  and  he  was 
laid  at  the  rich  man^s  eate  to 
excite  the  sym^thy  of  those 
who  should  pass  in  and  out. 

(2.)  That  while  the  rich  man 
was  buried  probably  with  much 
pomp,the  poor  man  suffers  that 
utmost  disgrace  (as  the  Jews 
esteem  it)  of  being  without  bu- 
rial.   (See  Burial.) 

(3.)  To  be  with  Abraham 
was,  to  the  Jew.  to  be  blessed 
indeed,  (Matt.  lii.  9;)  and  to 
be  in  his  bosom  imported  the 
greatest  intimacy.  (See  Bo- 
sou.) 

(4.)  The  word  hell  denotes 
a  place  where  the  wicked  suf- 
fer intolerable  an^ish,  with- 
out the  least  mitigation,  for 
over  and  ever. 

(5.)  The  amazing  contrast 
between  the  respective  condi- 
tions of  the  righteous  and  the 
wicked  in  this  world  and  their 
respective  conditions  in  the 
world  to  come.  A  comparison 
of  the  various  circumstances 
in  the  history  of  each,  as  they 
are  set  down  in  the  parable, 
puts  this  feature  of  the  story  in 
a  most  striking  light. 

LEAD.  (Job  xix.  24.)  A  very 
heavy  metal,  known  to  the  an- 
cients from  a  very  early  pe- 
riod, (Ex.  XV.  10.  Num.  xxxi. 
22.  Zech.  V.  6—6,)  and  abound- 
ing in  tlie  western  parts  of 
the  ITnitetl  States.  I^ad  was 
fcMtnerly  used  in  the  process 
of  refining  gold  and  silver. 
Hence  the  figurative  allusions, 
34 
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Jer.  vi.  29,  30.   Ezek.  xxll.  17 

— iKZ. 

LEAF.  (Isa.  Ixiv.  6.)  The 
bright  fresh  colour  of  tlie  leaf 
of  a  tree  or  plant  shows  that  it 
is  richly  nourished  by  a  gooti 
soil.  Hence  it  is  emblematical 
of  prosperity.  (Ps.  i.  3.  Jer. 
xvii.  8.  Ezek.  xlvii.  12.)  A 
faded  leaf,  on  the  contrary, 
shows  the  lack  of  moisture 
and  nourishment,  and  becomes 
a  fit  emblem  of  adversity  and 
decay.  (Job  xiii.  2ji) 

LEAH.  (Gen.  xxix.  16.)  The 
wife  of  Jacob,  and  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  Laban.  Jacob  desired  to 
marry  Rachel,  I^eah's  sister, 
and  served  her  father  seven 
years  that  he  might  obtain  her 
as  his  wife.  When  the  period 
was  accomplished,  Leah  was 
imposed  upon  him  instead  of 
Rachel,  and  he  was  compelled 
to  serve  seven  years  longer  for 
her.  (See  Jacob  and  Joseph, 
chap.  iii.,and  History  op  thb 
Patriarchs,  §  xvii.,  both  by 
Am.  S.  S.  Union.) 

LEASING.  (Ps.  iv.  2.)  Lies 
or  falsehoods. 

LEAVEN.  (Ex.xii.  15.)  Fer- 
ment mixed  with  dough  to 
make  it  light;  or  a  piece  of 
dou|h  or  bread  thus  mixed  and 
used  to  lighten  a  lai^er  mass. 
It  makes  a  thorough  change 
in  the  whole;  and  lience  the 
force  of  the  parable,  (Mattxiit 
33,)  by  which  the  silent  influ- 
ence of  the  gospel  on  the  heart 
ofman  isl}eautifiilly  illustrated. 
And  so  also  it  figuratively  de- 
notes the  influence  of  false  and 
corrupt  diictrines,  (Matt.  xvi. 
6,)  as  well  as  the  evil  passions 
of  thedepiaved  and  unregene- 
rate  heart.  (I  Cor.  v.  7,  8.) 
The  disuse  of  it  on  certain  oc- 
casions was  an  important  part 
of  the  Jewish  ritual.  (Ex.  xii. 
15.  19.) 

Dough  kept  until  it  is  grown 
sour  is  used  in  eastern  coun- 
tries as  a  ferment  for  fresh 
dough ;  and  it  is  said  that  in 
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the  wfne  countriei  the  leef 
of  wine  are  used  as  we  use 
jeast. 

LEBANON.  (Isa.xxziii.9.) 
A  celebrated  range  of  moun- 
tains in  SyjiA,  north  of  Pales- 
tine, running  north-east  and 
south-west,  in  two  parallel 
chains,  in  crescent  form,  and 
pursuing  nearly  the  course  of 
the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean. 
The  south-eastern  chain  is 
called  Anti-Libauus,  opposite 
to  lAbantis,  or  Lebanon  proper. 
Between  these  ranges  is  Cotle- 
SuriOf  or  the  valley  qf  Lebanon. 
(Josh.  xi.  17.)  Some  of  its  east- 
em  and  northeastern  branch- 
es were  called  Hermon,  (Deut. 
iii.  9,)  Sion,  (Deut.  iv.  ^)  and 
Amana.  (Sol.  Song  iv.  8.)  Its 
summits  (which  some  travel- 
lers have  stated  to  be  higher 
than  the  Alps  at  Pyrenees)  and 
ravines  are  covered  with  snow 
during  the  year,  and  its  rock 
is  a  white  limestone,  from 
which  issue  pure,  limpid 
streams.  (Jer.  xviii.  14.)  It  is 
described  bv  travellers  as  a 
multitude  of  mountains,  sepa- 
rated by  deep  ravines,  and  co- 
vered pretty  tliickly  with  pine 
and  fruit  trees,  although  not  so 
densely  as  the  forests  of  Ame- 
rica. Its  ascent  is  steep  and 
rocky.  Its  cedars  are  now 
founa  principally  at  the  foot  of 
one  mountain,  covering  a  space 
three-fourths  of  a  mile  in  cir- 
cumference, and  amount  to 
nearly  four  hundred ;  some  of 
them  forty  feet  round,  and 
nearly  one  hundred  in  height. 
The  balsamic  odour  of  these 
cedars  is  alluded  to,  Hos.  xiv. 
6.  Sol.  Song  iv.  11;  and  so 
many  of  them  were  used  in 
building  Solomon's  palace,  as 
to  give  ft  the  name  mentioned 
I  Kings  vii.  2,  and  x.  17.  The 
same  timber  was  used  for  ship- 
building. (Etek.  xxvii.  5.  See 
Cbdar.) 

Mr.  Fisk,  an  American  mis- 
sionary, who  ascended  mount 
T/ebanon  in  the  autumn  of  1823, 
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inibnnfl  us  that  e/en  the  4»fr 
cedars  that  remain  may  fay 
called  the  glory  qf  Lebanon. 
Their  fine  shade,  conical  form, 
beautiful  symmetry,  and  lofty 
height  fully  justify  the  figura- 
tive language  ot  the  Bible- 
(Ps.  Ixxx.  10.  Amos  ii.  9.)  He 
found  snow  upwards  of  two  feet 
deep,  that  had  lain  through  the 
hot  nK>nths. 

Another  traveller  thus  de* 
scribes  the  mountain  and  its 
scenery:  The  highest  eleva> 
tion  ofthe  mountains  of  Leba- 
non is  to  the  south-east  of  iSi* 
poli,and  their  summits,  capp»ed 
witii  clouds  and  covered  with 
snow,  are  discerned  at  the  dis- 
tance of  thirty  leagues.  The 
Orontes.  which  flows  from  the 
mountains  of  Damascus,  and 
loses  itself  below  Antioch;  the 
Easnjia,  which  from  the  north 
of  Baelbeck  takes  its  coutm 
towards  Tyre;  the  Jordan, 
which  sends  its  waters  towards 
the  south,  all  prove  the  altitudb 
of  the  region  from  which  they 
derive  their  source.  Lebanon, 
which  gives  its  name  to  the 
extensive  range  of  the  Kes* 
man,  and  the  country  of  the 
Druses,  presents  to  the  travel- 
ler the  spectacle  of  its  majestic 
mountains;  at  every  step  he 
meets  with  scenes  in  which 
nature  displays  beauty  or  grao- 
deur,  sometimes  romantic  wild- 
ne88,butalwaysvariety.  When 
he  lands  on  the  coast  of  Syria, 
the  loftiness  and  steep  ascent 
of  this  magnificent  rampart, 
which  seems  to  enclose  the 
country,  the  gigantic  masses 
which  shoot  into  the  clouds, 
inspire  astonishment  and  reve- 
rence. Should  he  climb  these 
summits  which  bounded  his 
view,  and  ascend  the  highest 
point  of  Lebanon,  the  Sannin, 
the  Immensity  of  space  which 
he  discovers  becomes  a  fresh 
subject  of  admiration.  Oo 
every  side  he  beholds  an  hori- 
zon without  bounds  ]  while  in 
clear  weather  the  sight  is  lost 
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over  tlie  desert  which  extends 
to  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  oyer 
the  sea  which  washes  the 
coasts  of  Europe ;  the  mind 
seems  to  embrace  the  world. 
A  different  temperature  pre- 
vails in  different  pans  of  the 
mountain.  Hence  the  expres- 
sion of  the  Arabian  poets,  that 
'*the  Sannin  bears  winter  on 
his  head,  spring  upon  his 
shoulders,  and  autumn  in  his 
bosom,  while  summer  lies 
sleepins  at  his  feet." 

This  description  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Lebanon  enables  us 
to  perceive  the  reason  why 
mention  is  so  often  made  of 
them  in  the  writings  of  the 
prophets.  Lebanon  and  Car- 
mel,  being  the  most  remarka* 
ble  among  the  mountains  of 
Palestine,  are  firequently  cele- 
brated in  the  sacred  poetry. 
The  one  remarkable  as  well 
for  its  height  as  for  its  mag- 
nitude, and  the  abundance 
of  the  cedars  whicli  adorned 
its  summit,  exhibiting  a  strik- 
ing and  substantial  appear- 
ance of  strength  and  majesty : 
the  other,  rich  and  fruitful, 
abounding  with  vines,  olives, 
and  delicious  fruits,  in  a  most 
flourishing  state  both  by  nature 
and  cultivation,  and  display- 
ing a  delightful  appearance  of 
fertility,  neauty,  and  grace. 
The  different  form  and  aspect 
of  these  two  mountains  are 
roost  accurately  defined  by 
Solomon^  when  he  compares 
manly  dignity  with  Lebanon, 
and  tne  beauty  and  delicacy 
of  the  female  with  Carmel. 
(Sol.  Song  V.  15;  vii.  5.)  Each 
of  them  suggests  a  different 
general  image,  which  the  He- 
brew poets  adopt  for  different 
purposes,  expressing  that  by 
a  metaphor  whivh  more  timid 
writers  would  delineate  by 
a  direct  comparison.  Thus 
Lebanon  is  used,  by  a  very 
bold  figure,  for  the  whole  peo- 
ple of  the  Jews,  or  for  the 
■tate  of  the  churcn,  (Isa.  xxzv. 
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f  Hos.  xiv.  5 ;)  for  Jerusalen, 
(Isa.  xxxvii.24.  Jer.  xxii.6.3S;) 
for  the  temple,  (Zech.  xi.  1 ;) 
for  the  Inng  of  A88yria,(l8a.x. 
34;)  for  whatever  in  a  word  is 
remarkable,  august,  and  sub- 
lime, (Isa.  Ix.  13.  Ezek.  xxxi. 
3—8. 15, 16.)  Hence  what- 
ever possesses  much  fertility, 
wealth,  or  beauty,  is  called 
Carmei.  (Isa.  xxxv.  2.  Jer. 
xlvi.  18.  Mic.  vii.  14.) 
Its  population  is  from  100,000 
to  150,000,consi8ting  of  Syrian 
and  Armenian  Catholics, 
Greeks,  and  Greek  Catholics, 
Druses,  and  Maronites.  The 
wine  of  Lebanon  ^08.  xiv.  7) 
is  still  celebrated,  and  its  air 
pure,  and  its  prospects  en- 
chanting. Some  of  Isaiah's 
most  elegant  imagery  is  de- 
rived from  this  mountain  and 
its  appurtenanc£s.  Moses 
mentions,  (Deut.  iii.  25—27,) 
as  a  reason  for  wishing  to  go 
over  Jordan,  bis  desire  to  see 
this  delightful  region.  (See 
Ev.  Recreations,  by  Am.  S. 
S.  Union,  vol.  i.  pp.  8—11.) 
LEBBEUS.  *  (See  Judb.)  * 
LEEK.  (Num.xi.5.)  A  bul- 
bous vegetable  like  the  onion, 
a  particular  species  of  which 
has  been  cultivated  in  Egypt 
from  a  very  early  period.  In 
the  passage  cited,  it  is  8up> 
posed  that  lettuce,  salads,  or 
savoury  herljs  generally,  may 
be  intended,  as  the  original 
word  in  the  Old  Testament  is 
twelve  times  rendered  grass, 
and  once  herb, 

LEES.  (Isa.  XXV.  6.)  The 
dregs  of  wine  settled  to  the 
bottom.  Hence  the  expres- 
sion Ufine  on  the  lees  denote 
old  and  pure  wine.  It  is  used 
flsruratively  for  indolence  and 
sin.  (Zeph.  i.  12.) 

LEGION.  (Matt.  xxvi.  53.) 
A  band  of  soldiers  in  the  Ro. 
!  man  army,  consisting  of  from 
6000  to  7000  men :  the  origi- 
:  nal  number  was  6200  foot  and 
!  730  horse.  In  this  passage,  and 
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aloo  in  Mark  v.  9. 15,  it  means 


ih. 


tid 
in- 
he 
leopards.  Allusions  to  tlie  leo- 
pard's character  and  habits 
are  often  made  in  the  Bible, 
especially  by  the  prophets ;  its 
manner  of  watcning  for  its 
prey,  (Jer.  v.  6.  Hos.  xiii.  7 ;) 
Its  fleetness.  (Hab.  i.  8;)  its 
fierceness  and  cruelty.  (Isa. 
xi.  6 ;)  and  in  Dan.  vii.  6,  it  is 
made  the  emblem  of  power. 

LEPER,  LEPROSY.  (Lev. 
xiii.  42.  45.)  The  lepn«y  is  a 
loathsome  and  infectious  dis- 
ease, still  prevalent  throughout 
all  Syria, and  corresponding  in 
its  general  characteristics  with 
that  of  former  ages.  It  is  call- 
ed distinctively  the  stroke  or 
wound  qf  the  Lord.  It  com- 
mences internally,  and  often 
lies  concealed  for  years,  or  is 
secretly  spreading  before  there 
is  any  outward  indication  of  it; 
and  after  it  breaks  out,  the 
sufferer  often  lingers  for  years 
before  it  reaches  a  crisis,  and 
then  years  sometimes  elapse 
before  the  leper  is  released  by 
death.     The   bones  and  the 
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marrow  are  pervaded  with  the 
disease,  so  that  the  joints  of 
the  hands  and  feet  lose  their 
power,  the  limbs  of  the  body 
Tall  together,  and  the  whole  sys- 
tem assumes  a  most  deformed 
and  loathsome  appearance. 
The  progress  and  enects  of  the 
disease  are  supposed  to  be  de- 
scribed in  Job  li.  7,  8.  12,  and 
vi.  2,  and  vii.  3—5,  and  xix. 
14-21. 

There  were  various  kinds 
of  leprosy;  but  in  whatever 
form  it  appeared,  it  was  re 
garded  as  a  judgment  from 
the  hand  of  G^d.  We  know 
it  was  frequently  employed  for 
this  purpose,  as  in  the  cases 
of  Miriam,  (Num.  xii.  100  Ge- 
hazi,  (2  Kings  v.  27,)  and  Uz- 
ziah,  (2Chro:i.  xxvi.  16-23;) 
but  whether  it  ordinarily  dif- 
fered from  other  diseases  and 
calamities  in  this  respect  we 
have  reason  to  doubt. 

Although  the  laws  respect* 
ing  this  disease  which  we  find 
in  the  Mosaic  code  are  exceed- 
ingly rigid,  it  is  by  no  means 
clear  that  tiie  leprosy  wa9 
contagious.  The  horror  and 
dis|ust  which  was  felt  towards 
a  disease  so  foul  and  loath- 
some might  be  a  sufficient 
cause  for  such  severe  enact- 
ments. (For  a  particular  ac> 
count  of  the  leprosy,  its  symp- 
toms, treatment,  kc.  see  Bib- 
lical Antiquities,  by  Am.  S. 
S.  Union,  vol.  i.  chap.  vii.  $  1.) 

With  respect  to  tne  leprosy 
of  houses  and  clothes,  (Ijev. 
xiv.  55,)  some  have  supposed 
that  the  expression  was  only 
analogical— the  spots  and  dis- 
figurations which  appeared 
upon  the  walls  and  articles 
or  clothins  resembling  the 
leprous  spots.  Others  suppose 
it  was  a  species  of  mould  or 
mildew,  indicating  a  great  de> 
gree  of  dampness,  corruptine 
the  air,  injurious  to  health,  ana 
often  the  occasion  and  pre- 
cursor of  fatal  diseases.  The 
expressions  of  the  sacred  his- 
400 
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tciy  are  hardly  borne  out, 
however,  by  such  an  inter- 
pretaiion  as  the  last. 
LESBOS.  (See  Mittlbnb.) 
LESHEM.  (See  Dan.) 
LETTER.  (2  Sam.  xi.  14.) 
The  letters  mentioned  by  the 
sacred  writers  were  in  the  form 
of  rolls,  not  unlike  those  of 
the  present  day.  Niebuhr  tells 
na  that  the  Arabs  roll  up  their 
letters,  and  ihen  flatten  them 
to  the  breadth  of  an  inch,  and 
paste  up  the  end  of  them,  in- 
stead of  sealing  them;  and 
the  Persians,  we  know,  make 
up  their  letters  in  the  form  of 
rolls,  about  six  inches  long, 
and  paste  a  bit  of  paper  around 
it  with  gum,  and  seal  it  with 
an  impression  of  ink.  When 
sent  to  inferiors,  they  were 
often  sent  open,  (Neh.  vi.  5 ;) 
but  when  sent  to  equals  or 
superiors,  they  were  enclosed 
in  a  purse  or  bag,  as  in  the 
cut.   (See  Seal.) 


A  modern  traveller  mentions 
having  seen  a  letter  from  the 
bingoT  Persia  to  the  governor- 
general  of  India.  The  letter 
was  in  the  form  of  a  roll,  en- 
34* 
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closed  in  a  bag  woven  whli 
gold  thread  and  crimson  silk. 
It  was  tied  at  the  neck  with 

fold  lace,  which,  after  being 
:notted,  passed  through  an 
immense  red  seal,  four  inches 
in  diameter,  and  about  an  inch 
thick  of  red  wax.  The  seal 
was  entirely  covered  with  Per- 
sian characters,  supposed  to  be 
titlesof  the  king.  To  preserve 
the  seal  the  bag  was  opened 
at  the  bottom;  but  the  usual 
way  is  to  melt  the  wax,  or  cut 
the  lace  between  the  wax  and 
the  bag. 

LEVI.  (Gen.xxix.34.)  Third 
son  of  Jacob  and  Leah .  He  was 
concerned  in  a  bloody  affair 
with  the  Shechemites,  which 
occasioned  the  "denunciatory 
and  prophetic  language  of  his 
father  respecting  him,  (Gen. 
xlix.  5— 7,)  and  which  was  fully 
verified  in  the  history  of  his 
posterity.  The  opposition  of 
his  descendants  to  the  idol-wor- 
ship, which  was  practised  by 
others,  was  the  occasion  of  the 
mitigation  of  their  curse.  (Ex. 
xxxn.  26—29.  Deut.  xxxiii.  9.) 
His  descendants  are  called 
Levites.  (See  Levites,  and 
Matthew.) 

LEVIATHAN.  (Jobxli.  1.) 
The  Hebrew  name  of  an  ani- 
mal minutely  described  in 
this  chapter,  but  not  known 
to  modern  naturalists.  The 
description  answers  most  near- 
ly to  the  crocodile.  Probably 
he  was  the  monster  of  the  sea, 
as  behemoth,  described  in  the 
preceding  chapter,  was  the 
monsterof  the  land.  The  object 
of  the  sacred  writer  evidently 
is,  to  represent  to  us  an  ex- 
ceedingly strong  and  intracta- 
ble animal,  utterly  beyond  the 
reach  and  control  of  man,  and 
yet  created,  preserved,  and 
destroyed  at  (jod's  pleasure; 
thence  he  infers  the  weakness 
and  insignificancy  of  man,  and 
the  folly  of  his  calling  in  ques- 
tion the  righteous  judgments 
of  God.  What  is  mcai.  (even 
401 
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in  coinparisou  with  some  of 
the  Inferior  works  of  creation,) 
t?uU  God  should  be  mindful  qf 
him  7 

The  leviathan  is  figuratively 
mentioned  as  an  emblem  of 
strength  and  desiructiveness. 
(Ps.  Ixxiv.  14.  Isa.  xxvii.  1.  For 
a  fuller  description  of  this  ani- 
mal, and  an  account  of  the 
various  opinions  respecting 
him,  and  illustrative  cuts,  see 
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Youth's  Feiend  for  Nov.  and 
Dec.  1826,  by  Am.  S.  S.  Union.) 
LEVITES.  (Ex.  iv.  14.)  All 
the  descendants  of  Levi  may 
be  comprised  imderthis  name ; 
but  chiefl>[  those  who  were 
employed  in  the  lower  ser- 
vices in  the  temple,  by  which 
they  were  distinguished  from 
the  priests,  who  were  of  the 
race  of  Levi  by  Aaron,  and 
were  employed  in  higher  of, 
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fices.  The  Levites  were  the 
descendants  of  Levi  bv  Ger- 
Bhom,  Kohath,  and  Merari, 
excepting  only  the  family  of 
Aaron;  for  the  children  of  Mo- 
ses had  no  part  in  the  priest- 
hood, and  were  only  common 
Levites.  Ood  chose  the  Le- 
vites instead  of  the  first-born 
of  all  Israel  for  the  service  of 
his  tabernacle  and  temple. 
(Num.iii.6,&c.)  They  assisted 
the  priests  in  the  ministrations 
of  the  temple,  and  sung  and 
played  on  instruments  in  the 
daily  services,  &c.  Thev  stu- 
died the  law,  and  were  tne  or- 
dinary judges  of  the  country; 
but  subordinate  to  the  priests. 
God  provided  for  the  subsis^ 
ence  of  the  Levites,  by  giving 
to  them  the  tenth  of  corn,  fruit, 
and  cattle;  but  they  paid  to 
the  priests  the  tenth  of  all  they 
received ;  and  as  the  Levites 
possessed  no  estates  in  land, 
the  tithes  which  the  priests 
thus  received  from  them  were 
considered  as  the  first-fruits 
which  they  were  to  offer  to  the 
Lord.  (Num  xviii.21-24.)  The 
preceding  cut  shows  the  dress, 
KC.  ot  a  Levite. 

God  assigned  for  the  habita- 
tion of  the  Levites  forty-eight 
cities,  with  fields, pastures,  and 
gardens.  (Num.  xxxv.)  Of 
these,  thirteen  were  given  to 
the  priests,  six  of  which  were 
cities  of  refuge.  (Josh,  xx.7— 9; 
xxi.  19,  Ac.)  While  the  Le- 
vites  were  actually  employed 
in  the  temple,  they  were  sup- 
ported out  of  the  provisions 
kept  in  store  there,  and  out 
of  the  daily  ofTerinffS.  (See 
Deut.  xH.  18,19;  xviii.  (5-^.) 

The  Levites  were  divided 
into  different  classes ;  the  Ger- 
shomites,  Kohath ites,  Merar- 
ites,  and  the  Aaronites.  or 
priests;  to  each  of  which 
were  assigned  specified  du- 
ties. (Num.  iii.  14,  Sec.)  They 
were  not  to  enter  upon  their 
service  at  the  tabernacle  till 
they  were  twenty-five  years 
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of  age.  (Num.  viii.  24.)  But 
David  fixed  the  time  of  service 
at  twenty  years.  The  priests 
and  Levites  waited,  bv  turns, 
weekly  in  the  temple.  (IChron. 
xxiii.  24.  2Chron.  xxiii.  4— 8; 
xxxi.  17.   Ezra  iii.  8.) 

There  is  much  of  deep  inte- 
rest in  the  history,  office,  Ac. 
of  this  order  of  Jewish  ercle- 
siastics;  for  a  particular  ac- 
count of  which  see  Biblical 
ANTiauiTiBS,  by  Am.  8.  S. 
Union,  vol.  ii.  ch.  iv.  §  I  and  2. 

LEVITICUS,  BOOK  OP,  tlie 
third  book  of  the  Bible,  whs 
written  by  Moses,  and  con- 
tains twenty-seven  chapters, 
divided  into  four  principal  sec- 
tions,—(1.)  The  laws  concern- 
ing sacrifices:  (2.)  The  conse- 
cration of  the  nigh-priesis;  (3.) 
Purification,  Sec.  (4.)  Sacred 
festivals.  It  is  called  Leviti- 
cus, because  the  Levites  were 
the  divinely  appointed  minis- 
ters by  whom  these  sacred 
services  were  in  part  con- 
ducted. 

It  contains,  also,  many  of  the 
laws  by  which  the  civil  depart- 
ment of  the  government  was 
to  be  administered,  besides 
many  remarkable  prophecies. 
(See  Union  Qubstioms,  vol. 
iv.  less,  xii.^  and  Tbaoher's 
Assistant  in  the  use  of  this 
volume,  pp.  119—131,  both  by 
Am.  S.  S.  Uniun.) 

LEWDNESS.  (Acts  xviii. 
14.)  This  word  is  not  used 
here  in  its  present  common 
acceptation,  but  rather  denotes 
the  oaring,  flagrant  offence  of 
one  who  It  skilled  in  deeds  of 
iniquity,  or  an  old  oflfender. 

LIBERTINES.  (Acts  vi.  9.) 
A  Jewish  sect,  said  to  be  com- 
posed of  such  as  were  prose- 
lytes or  free  citizens  of  Rome; 
but  whether  called  liberUnet 
from  some  circumstance  in 
their  history  and  civil  rela- 
tions,  or  from  the  town  or  pro- 
vince which  they  inhabited, 
is  uncertain.  They  had  a  place 
of  worship  at  Jerusalem  fox 
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the  ftccommodation  of  thoee  of 
their  sect  who  might  be  dwell- 
faig  in  the  city.  (See  Alexan- 

DKIANS.) 

LIBNAH.  (Josh.  xxi.  13.)  A 
citv  in  the  western  part  of  Ju- 
dan,  (Josh.  xv.  42,)  assigned  to 
the  priests,  and  a  city  of  refuge. 
(1  Chron.  vi.  57.)  Its  inhabit- 
ants revolted  from  Jorara, 
(2  Kings  viii.  22,)  and  were 
defeated  by  the  Assyrians. 
(2King8xix.  8.)  Another  Li b- 
nah  was  situated  near  mount 
Sinai,  (Num.  xxxiii.  20;)  and 
a  third  in  the  country  of  Asher, 
(Josh.  xix.  26,)  called  there 
Shihor-LibruUh, 

LIBYA.    (SeeLrBiA.) 

LICE.  (Ex.  viii.  16.)  The 
third  plague  of  the  Egyptians 
was  the  turning  of  the  dust 
if  the  land  into  lice;  and 
when  it  is  considered  how 
universally  the  Egyptians  ab- 
horred vermin,  and  especially 
now  strongly  their  contact 
was  deprecated  bv  the  priests, 
the  affliction  will  appear  the 
more  severe. 

The  Jewish  commentators, 
and  mofltof  the  Christian,  ren- 
der the  original  word  by  ihis 
term ;  and  learned  biblical 
critics  have  exhausted  their 
ingenuity  to  prove  that  this  is 
the  correct  interpretation.  The 
Septuagint  translators,  how- 
ever, were  in  favour  of  gnata^ 
as  the  animal  designated  by 
Moses  among  the  plagues  of 
Egypt;  and  Jerome  follows 
them  m  both  passages  where 
the  word  is  used;  and,  in 
thingsof  this  kind^  the  ancients 
are  much  more  worthy  of  con- 
fidence than  the  moderns.  The 
learned  men  above  named 
offer  several  weighty,  if  not 
conclusive,  objections  to  this 
rendering;  as,  (1.)  These  in- 
sects originated,  not  from  the 
water,  as  do  gnats  or  mos- 
quitoes, but  from  the  dust. 
(2.)  They  were  on  both  men 
and  cattle,  but  gnats  do  not 
take  up   their  residence  on 
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any  animal.  (3.)  The  He* 
brew  word  signifies  to  be^ai 
or^rm,  which  does  not  agree 
to  gnats,  whicli  are  ever  on  the 
wing.  (4.)  And,  finally,  the 
plague  of  flies  came  afterwards, 
ni  which  gnats  would  be  in- 
cluded. Others,  however,  dis- 
sent from  both  these  opinions, 
and  are  disposed  to  think  the 
tick  is  the  animal  here  signi- 
fied, which  sticks  its  claws 
into  man  and  beast,  so  fast, 
that  it  never  lets  go  its  grasp 
but  by  leaving  them  in  the 
flesh.  In  some  parts  of  the 
United  States,  there  is  a  spe- 
cies of  tick  so  small  as  to  be 
almost  invisible,  and  so  nu- 
merous that  millions  are  often 
grouped  on  a  single  spire  of 
grass. 

LIEUTENANTS.  (Ezra  viii. 
36.)  A  general  name  for  depu- 
ties. 

LIGHT.  (Gen.  i.a-4.)  The 
element  by  means  of  which 
objects  and  their  shape,  size, 
and  colour  are  discerned.  Its 
motion  is  extremely  quick,  and 
is  estimated  to  be  about  ten 
millions  of  miles  in  a  minute. 

Whether  light  really  ema- 
nates from  the  sun,  or  whether 
it  is  a  fluid  universally  diffused 
through  the  universe,  which 
the  sun  causes  to  radiate,  or  to 
exercise  a  vibratory  motion,  is 
not  agreed.  Light  was  created 
on  the  first  day,  although  the 
celestial  luminaries  did  not 
appearuntil  the  fourth.  There 
is  every  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  sun  was  crealea  as  early 
as  any  part  of  the  planetary 
systern.  Light  is  an  emblem 
much  used  in  the  language 
of  Scripture.  Christ  is  often 
called  a  light,  and  God  is  said 
to  dwell  in  light,  which  no 
man  can  approach ;  yea,  God 
is  light,  and  in  him  is  no  dark- 
neaa  at  all.  (1  John  i.  5.)  It  is 
constantly  used  as  the  emblem 
of  knowledge  and  of  joy.  The 
holy  lives  of  Christians  are 
alsorepresented  by  light   The 
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(oHowlng  referencefl  show  a 
variety  of  fi^rative  uaesof  the 
word  .-—PS.  IV.  6,  and  xxvii.  1. 
Prov.  iv.  la  Eccl.  xi.  7.  Isa. 
ti.  5,  aud  z.  17.  Hos.  vi.  5.  Matt 
iv.  16;  V.  16.  Eph.  v.a  Col. 
i.12. 

LIGHTNING.  (2Saxn.xxii. 
13.)  The  terrors  of  the  divine 
wrath  are  oflen  represented 
by  thunder  and  lightning ;  and 
thunder^  on  account  of  its  awful 
impression  on  the  minds  of 
mortals,  is  oflen  spoken  of  in 
Scripture  as  the  voice  of  the 
Lord.  (Job  xxviii.  26 ;  zxxvii. 
4,  5 ;  xxxviii.  23 ;  xl.  9  ) 

LlGN-ALO£S.  (See  Aloes.) 

LIGURE.  (Ex.  xxviii.  19.) 
This  was  one  of  the  precious 
stones  in  thebreastplateof  the 
Jewish  priests.  It  is  said  to 
have  resembled  the  carbuncle, 
but  it  is  not  amon^  any  class 
of  gems  known  m  modern 
science. 

ULY.  (Matt.  vi.  28.)  A  beau- 
tiful flower,  of  a  great  variety 
of  species,  the  most  beautiful 
of  which  are  found  in  eastern 
countries,  and  are  oflen  men- 
tioned by  travellers.  Their 
gorgeous  appearance  is  alluded 
to  in  the  passage  above  cited, 
as  is  also  the  fact  that  the  dry 
stalks  were  used  as  fuel. 

In  Sol.  Song  ii.  1,  reference 
is  probably  made  to  some  spe- 
cies of  the  lily  that  crew  spon- 
taneouslv  in  the  fields,  and 
was  seldom  aduiired  because 
seldom  noticed;  and  in  Sol. 
Song  V.  13,  reference  is  sup- 
1 U)  be  had  to  the  Persian 
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Ulyj  within  whose  flower-cup 
is  found  a  collection  of  fluid 
not  unlike  myrrh.  The  lilr 
afforded  a  pattern  for  much 
of  the  ornamental  work  of  the 
temple.  (1  Kings  vii.  2Ghron. 

LIME.  (Isa.  xxxiii.  12.)  A 
well  known  substance, obtain- 
ed bvburninglimestone,  bones, 
shells,  &c.,  and  used  for  plas- 
ter ur  the  cement  of  brick- 
work, &c.    Il  is  inferred  from 
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the  above  passage,  and  from 
Amos  ii.  i,  that  the  modem 
mode  of  manufacturing  this 
article  was  known  to  the  an- 
cients. Untempered  mortar  is 
that  which  is  so  imperfectlv 
or  unskilfully  mixed  that  it 
cannot  be  worked.  (Ezek. 
xiii.  10, 11.)  It  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  lime  was  a  com- 
ponent part  of  the  plaster  men- 
tioned Deuu  xxvii.  2. 

LINEAGE.  (Luke  ii.  4.)  Fa- 
mily or  race. 

LINEN.  (Lev.  xiii.  47.)  A 
cloth  made  of  flax.  It  was 
much  valued  and  used  in 
ancient  as  it  is  in  modern 
times.  Fine  white  linen  is. 
in  Scripture,  the  emblem  of 
innocence,  or  moral  purity. 
(Rev.  XV.  6.) 

The  best  linen  was  ancient- 
ly made  in  Egypt,  as  their 
country  afforded  the  finest 
flax,  (Prov.  vii.  16;)  but,  it  is 
said,  the  most  of  their  linen 
was  coarse;  and  Solomon,  it 
seems,  bought  linen-varn  in 
Egypt.  (1  Kings  x.  28.)  It  it 
supposed  that  linen  was  an- 
ciently used  for  writing  on, 
and  the  letters  formed  with  a 
pencil. 

This  cloth,  so  celebrated  in 
ancient  times,  is  still  found 
wrapped  around  mummies, 
and  appears  to  be  of  the  qua- 
lity of  the  common  cotton 
sheeting.    (See  Flax.) 

LINES.  (Ps.xvi.e.)  This  ex- 
pression refers  to  the  mode  of 
measuring  land  with  a  cord  or 
line,  and  is  the  same  as  if  it  was 
said,  *My  portion  is  in  a  plea- 
sant place.'  (See  Mbasurss.) 

LlON.((3ten.xlix.9.)Awild 
and  ferocious  animal,  too  well 
known  to  require  particular 
description.  Lions  formerly 
inhabited  the  marshy  banks 
of  the  Jordan,  and  when  driven 
'hence  by  the  annual  freshet, 
were  much  enraged.  (Jer. 
xlix.  19;  1.  44.)  Figurative 
allusions  to  the  qualities  and 
habits  of  this  aiiimal  abound 
4U6 
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In  the  Bible,  but  are  so  obykms 
in  their  application  that  they 
need  not  be  explained,  [n 
the  Hebrew  there  are  several 
diffierent  names  for  the  lion, 
expressing  the  differences  in 
his  age  and  character,  as^  the 
Uon'»  lohelpi  (Deut.  xxxiii.  ^SL 
Ezek.  xix.  2 ;)  the  uoung  lioitf 
P8.  xxxiv.  10 ;  xci.  13.  Hos. 
V.  14 ;)  the  grown  and  vigorous 
lion.  (Num.  zxiii.  24.  2  Sam. 
xvii.  10.  Nah.  ii.  11, 12.)  For 
beautiful  engravings  of  the  lion 
and  a  minute  description,  see 
ait.  Lion  in  Nat.  Hist,  op  the 
Bible,  and  Portfolio  op  Ani- 
mals, pp.  1—4,  both  by  Am.  S. 
S.  Union.) 

LIPS.  (Lev.  xiii.  46.)  This 
yrord  has  various  peculiar  sig- 
nifications in  the  Scriptures : 

Unclean  lips  (Isa.  vi.  5) 
are  lips  polluted  by  sinful 
words. 

Calves  op  ou&  lips.  (See 
Calves.) 

Burning  LIPS.  (Prov.  xxvi. 
23.)  Lips  through  which  the 
expressions  of  malice,  envy, 
and  other  malignant  passions 
are  continuallj^  passing,  (Acts 
Ix.  1 ;)  or,  as  it  is  oftener  inter- 
preted, burning  with  false  pro- 
fessions of  piety  and  friend- 
ship; as  the  potsherd,  covered 
with  silver  dross,  appears  with 
burning  brightness,  though  it 
is  in  truth  but  a  potsherd. 

Covering  the  lip  (Ezek. 
xxjv.22)  or  chin  with  the  outer 
garment  was  a  lOKen  of  mourn- 
ing. 

LIZARD.  (Lev.  xi.  30.)  It 
is  quite  uncertain  what  spe- 
cies of  the  animal  known  to 
modern  naturalists  by  this 
name  is  intended  by  the  sa- 
cred writers.  The  original 
would  indicate  that  vmich 
adheres  closely  to  the  earth. 
It  was  unclean  by  the  cere- 
monial law. 

LOCK.  (Judg.  ili.23.)  The 
doors  of  the  ancient  Hebrews 
were  secured  by  bars  of  wood 
OX  iron,  though  the  latter  were 
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almost  entirely  appropriated 
to  the  entrance  of  fortresses, 

Srisons,  and  towns.  Thus  we 
nd  It  mentioned  in  1  Kings 
iv.  13,  as  something  remark- 
able concerning  Bashan,  that 
there  were  threescore  great 
citiesy  having  walls  ana  breh 
zen  bars.  Sas  also  Isa.  xlv.  2. 
Th^e  were  almost  the  only 
locks  known  in  early  times, 
and  they  were  furnished  with 
a  lai^e  and  clumsy  key,  which 
was  applied  to  th<)  bar  through 
an  orifice  from  the  outside,  by 
means  of  which  the  bar  or  bolt 
was  slipped  forward  as  ia 
modern  locks.  There  were 
smaller  contrivances  for  inner 
doors,  (Jud^.  iii.  24,)  and  {»x>- 
bably  projnecting  pieces  bv 
which  to  shove  the  bolt  with 
the  hand.  (Sol.  So.  v.  4,5.  See 
Dwellings,  Key.) 

LOCUST.  (Nah.  ii .  15.)  An 
insect  of  the  Grasshopper  spe- 
cies, remarkable  for  numbers 
and  voraciousness,  and  hence 
one  of  the  most  dreadful 
scourges  of  eastern  countries. 
The  eighth  plague  upon  Pha- 
raoh was  in  the  form  of  locusts, 
(Ex.  X.  4^15.  Ps.  Ixxvili.  46; 
cv.  34,)  and  the^  are  frequently 
alluded  to  as  instruments  of 
divine  judgment.  (Deut.  xxviii. 
38—42. 1  Ifings  viii.  37. 2Chron. 
vi.  28.)  Many  facts  have  been 
related  by  travellers  and  his- 
torians of  veracity,  to  show  the 
immensity  of  the  numbers  of 
locusts  which  have  been  ob- 
served  to  pass  over  some  coun- 
tries. In  873,  in  Germany, 
clouds  of  locusts  came  from 
the  east,  and  continued  to 
darken  the  air  for  two  months; 
and  in  one  hour  would  con- 
sume every  green  thing  on  a 
hundred  acres  of  land ;  and 
when  driven  back  into  the 
sea  bv  the  wind,  they  occa- 
sioned a  dreadful  pestilence. 
Even  the  heathen  viewed  the 
locusts  as  a  dreadful  Judg- 
ment from  heaven,  rliny 
says.  "This  plague  is  consi* 
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dared  a  manifestation  of  the 
wrath  of  the  gods;  Ity  their 
number  they  darken  the  sun, 
and  the  nations  view  them 
wHh  anxious  surprise;  their 
strength  is  unfailing,  so  that 
they  cross  oceans,  and  pervade 
immense  tracts  of  land.  They 
cover  the  harvest  with  a  dread- 
ful cloud :  their  very  touch  de- 
stroying the  fruits  of  the  earth, 
and  their  bile  utterly  consum- 
ing every  thing."  The  cele- 
brated traveller  Volney  un- 
designedly illustrates  the  sa- 
cred Scriptures  in  relation  to 
this  plague,  as  he  does  respect- 
ing many  other  things :  "  Sy- 
ria, as  Egypt  and  Persia,"  says 
he,  "  and  almost  all  the  south 
of  Asia,  is  subject  to  a  calamity 
not  less  dreadful  than  that  of 
volcanoes  and  earthquakes, 
I  have  mentioned ;  1  mean 
those  clouds  of  locusts  so  often 
mentioned  by  travellers.  The 
(quantity  of  these  insects  is 
incredible  to  all  who  have  not 
themselves  witnessed  their 
astonishing  numbers.  The 
whole  earth  is  covered  with 
them  for  the  space  of  several 
leagues.  The  noise  they  make 
in  browsing  on  the  trees  may 
be  heard  at  a  great  distance. 
The  Tartars  themselves  are 
less  destructive  than  these  lit- 
tle animals.  One  would  ima- 
gloB  that  fire  had  followed  their 
progress.  Wherever  their 
myriads  spread,  the  verdure 
of  the  country  disappears: 
trees  and  plants  stripped  of 
their  leaves  give  the  appear- 
ance of  winter  to  the  spring. 
When  clouds  of  them  take 
their  flight,  the  heavens  are 
literally  obscured  by  them." 
The  prophet  Joel,  under  a 
figurative  piediction  of  the 
invasion  of  Judea  by  the  Chal- 
deans, describes  with  wonder- 
ful exactness  the  movements 
anddenredationsof  this  insect. 
(Joel  ii.  1— U.)  It  is  supposed 
Uiat  the  peUmer-wonn,  canker- 
leomh  2iud  caterpillart  (Joel  i. 
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4,)  are  only  various  species  of 
the  locust.  To  illustrate  the 
above  passage,  the  following 
extract  from  the  journal  of  an 
eastern  traveller  is  in  point  :— 
"The  locusts,  properly  so 
called,  which  are  so  frequently 
mentioned  by  sacred  as  well 
as  profane  authors,  are  some- 
times gregarious  beyond  ex- 
pression. Those  which  I  saw 
were  much  bigger  than  our 
common  grasshoppers,  and  had 
brown  spotted  wmgs,  with  legs 
and  Ixxiies  of  a  bright  yellow. 
Their  first  appearance  was 
towards  the  latter  end  of 
March,  the  wind  having  been 
some  time  from  the  south. 
In  the  middle  of  April,  their 
numbers  were  so  vastly  in- 
creased, that  in  the  heat  of  the 
day  they  formed  themselves 
into  laree  and  numerous 
swarms,  flew  in  the  air  like 
a  succession  of  clouds,  and,  as 
the  prophet  Joel  expresses  it, 
they  darkened  the  sun.  When 
the  wind  blew  briskly,  so  that 
these  swarms  were  crowded 
by  others,  or  thrown  one  upon 
another,  we  had  a  lively  idea 
of  that  comparison  of  the 
psalmist,  (Ps.  cix.  23,)  of  being 
tossed  up  and  down  as  the 
locust.  In  the  month  of  May, 
when  the  ovaries  of  these  in- 
sects were  ripe  and  turgid, 
each  of  these  swarms  began 
gradually  to  disappear,  and 
retired  into  the  Metijiah  and 
other  adjacent  plains,  where 
they  deposited  their  eggs. 
These  were  no  sooner  hatched, 
in  June,  than  each  of  the 
broods  collected  itself  into  a 
compact  body  of  an  eighth  of 
a  mile  square,  and  marching 
afterwards  directly  forward 
towards  the  sea,  they  let  no. 
thing  escape  them ;  eating  up 
every  thing  that  was  green 
and  juicy,  not  only  the  lesser 
kinds  or  vegetables,  but  the 
vine  likewise, 7/i«^  free,  the 
poTnegranate,  the  palm,  and 
the  apple  tree*  even  all  the 
407 
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trees  of  the  field,  (Joel  S.  12  p 
in  doing  which,  ihey  kept  iheir 
ranks  like  men  of  war,  climb- 
ing over,  as  they  advanced, 
every  tree  or  wall  that  was 
in  their  way;  nay,  they  en- 
tered into  our  very  houses  and 
bed-chambers  like  thieves. 
The  inhabiianta,  to  stop  their 
progress,   made  a  variety  of 

gits  and  trenches  all  over  their 
elds  and  gardens,  which  they 
filled  with  water ;  or  else  they 
heaped  up  therein  heath, stub- 
ble, and  such  like  combustible 
matter,  which  were  severally 
set  on  fire  upon  the  approach 
of  the  locusts.  But  this  was 
all  to  no  purpose,  for  the  trench- 
es were  quickly  filled  up,  and 
the  fires  extinguished  by  infi- 
nite swarms  succeeding  one 
another,  whilst  the  front  was 
regardless  of  danger,  and  the 
rear  pressed  on  so  close,  that  a 
retreat  was  altogether  impos- 
sible. A  day  or  two  after  one 
of  these  broods  was  in  motion, 
others  were  already  hatched 
to  march  and  glean  after  them, 
gnawing  off  the  very  bark  ana 
the  young  branches  of  such 
trees  as  had  before  escaped 
with  the  loss  only  of  their  fruit 
and  foliage.  So  justly  have 
they  been  compared  by  the 
prophet  to  a  great  armu ;  who 
runner  observes,  that  the  land 
is  as  the  garden  qfEden  b^ore 
them,  and  behind  them  a  aeso- 
late  tnldemess." 

Another  says, "  While  seated 
in  our  tents  abcAit  noon,  we 
heard  a  very  unusual  noise, 
that  sounded  like  the  rustling 
of  a  great  wind  at  a  distance. 
On  looking  up,  we  perceived 
an  immense  cloud,  Iiere  and 
there  semi-transparent,inother 
parts  quite  black,  that  spread 
Itself  all  over  the  sky,  and  at 
intervals  shadowed  the  sun. 
These  we  soon  found  to  be 
locusts,  whole  swanns  of  them 
falling  about  us.  These  were 
of  a  red  colour,  and  I  should 
fluppose  are  the  red  predatory  | 
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locusts,  one  of  the  Egyptian 
plagues;  they  are  also  the 
great  grasshopper,  mentioned 
by  the  prophet  Nahum;  no 
doubt  in  contradistinction  to 
the  lesser.  (Nah.  iii.  17.)  As 
soon  as  they  appeared,  the 
gardeners  and  husbandmen 
made  loud  shouts,  to  prevent 
their  settling  on  their  grounds. 
It  is  to  this  custom  that  the 
prophet  Jeremiah,  perhaps, 
alludes,  when  he  savs.  Surely 
I  will  fill  thee  toith  men,  as 
with  caterpillars,  and  they 
shall  lift  up  a  shout  against 
thee.  (jer.  li.  14.)  They  seem- 
ed to  be  impelled  by  one  com- 
mon instinct,  and  moved  in 
one  body,  which  had  the  ap- 
pearance  of  being  organized 
by  a  leader.  (Joel  li.  7.)  Their 
strength  must  be  very  great, 
if  we  consider  what  immense 
journeys  they  have  been  known 
to  make." 

Some  species  of  the  locust 
are  eaten  at  this  day  in  east- 
ern countries,  and  are  even 
esteemed  a  delicacy  when 
properly  cooked.  (Comp.  Lev, 
zi.22.  Matt  iii.  4.)  After  tear- 
ing off  the  less  and  wings,  and 
taking  out  the  entrails,  they 
stick  them  in  long  rows  upon 
wooden  spits,  roast  them  at  the 
fire,  and  then  proceed  to  de- 
vour them  with  great  zest. 
There  are  also  other  ways  of 
preparing  them.  For  exam- 
ple: they  cook  them  and  dress 
them  in  oil;  or,  having  dried 
them,  they  pulverize  them, 
and  when  other  food  is  scarce, 
make  bread  of  the  meal.  The 
Bedouins  pack  them  with  salt, 
in  close  masses,  which  they 
carry  in  their  leathern  sacks. 
From  these  they  cut  slices  a£ 
they  may  need  them.  It  is 
singular  that  even  learned 
men  have  suffered  themselve 
to  hesitate  about  undenstand- 
inif  these  passages  of  the  lite- 
ral locust,  when  the  fact  that 
these  are  eaten  by  the  orient- 
als is  so  abundantly  proved 
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by  the  concurrent  tefltimony 
01  travellers.  One  of  them 
says,  they  are  broueht  to  mar- 
ket on  strings  in  all  the  cities 
of  Arabia,  and  that  he  saw  ain 
Arab  on  mount  Sumara,  who 
had  collected  a  sack  full  of 
them.  They  are  prepared  in 
different  ways.  An  Arab  in 
Egypt,  of  wliom  he  requested 
that  he  would  immediately  eat 
locusts  in  his  presence,  threw 
them  upon  the  glowing  coals ; 
and  alter  he  supposed  they 
were  roasted  enough,  he  took 
them  by  the  legs  and  head, 
and  devoured  the  remainder 
at  one  mouthful.  When  the 
Arabs  have  them  in  quantities, 
they  roast  or  dry  them  in  an 
oven,  or  boil  them  and  eat 
them  with  salt.  The  Arabs 
in  the  kingdom  of  Morocco 
boil  the  locusts;  and  the  Be- 
douins eat  locusts,  which  are 
collected  in  great  quantities  in 
the  beginning  of  April,  when 
they  are  easily  caught.  After 
having  been  roasted  a  little 
upon  the  iron  plate  on  which 
bread  is  baked,  they  are  dried 
in  the  sun,  and  then  put  into 
large  sacks,  with  the  mixture 
of  a  little  salt.  They  are  never 
served  up  as  a  dish,  but  every 
one  lakes  a  handful  of  them 
when  hungry. 

In  the  book  of  Revelation 
we  have  a  literal  description 
of  the  symbolical  locust,  which 
gives  us  a  terrific  impression 
of  J.heir  power,  and  which 
is  curiously  illustrated  by  a 
passage  from  an  eastern  tra- 
veller. An  Arab  from  Bagdad, 
he  says,  compared  the  head 
of  the  locust  to  that  of  the 
horse;  its  breast  to  that  of 
the  lion;  its  feet  to  those  of  the 
camel ;  its  body  to  that  of  the 
serpent ;  its  tail  to  that  of  the 
Korpion ;  and  so  of  other  parts. 
In  like  manner,  the  Italians 
still  call  locusts  little  horses; 
and  the  Grermans  call  them 
hay-horses.  (For  cut  and  de- 
scriiition,  see  Youth's  Frisih), 
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for  October,  1828,  and  Bedouih 
Arabs,  pp.  33-43.  65 ;  both  by 
Am.  S.  S.  Union.) 
LOD.  (See  Lydda.) 
LO-DEBAR.  (2  Sam.  ^x.  4 ; 
xvii.  27.)  A  place  in  the  tribe 
of  Gad,  not  far  from  Mahana- 
im,  north  of  the  Jabbok.  Here 
dwelt  Machir  the  Ammonitet 
who  assisted  David  when  he 
retired  from  Absalom's  usurpa- 
tion, in  whose  house  lived  Me- 
phibosheth,  Jonathan's  lame 
son,  who  sat  at  David's  table, 
and  received  from  him  all  that 
pertained  to  Saul  and  his 
house.  Some  suppose  it  to 
be  the  same  with  Debir.  (Josh, 
xiii.  26.) 
LODGE.  (See  Garden.) 
LOG.  (See  Measures.) 
LOINS.  (IKingsxviii.  46.) 
The  dress  of  the  oriental  na- 
tions being  loose,  it  was  neces- 
sary when  they  were  travel- 
ling or  working,  to  gird  up 
their  garment6,and  fasten  them 
about  the  loins ;  (see  Clothes;) 
hence  the  expression  is  figura- 
tively used  (1  Pet.  i.  1^  to 
denote  restraint  or  abstinence 
from  worldly  cares,  thoughts, 
and  pursuits,  whereby  the  soul 
would  be  entanglea  or  hin- 
dered. 

LOOKING-GLASS.  (Job 
xxxvii.  18.)  What  is  thus 
translated  was  in  fact  a  plate 
of  metal,  polished  so  finely  aa 
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Ungoifhed  by  this  name  from  < 
the  Sunday  of  the  Pagans,  and 
the  Sabbath  of  the  Jews.  The 
early  Christian  writera  gene- 
rally made  this  distinction  ; 
and  Hhe  Christian  emperors 
used  the  term  Lord's-dav,  or 
Sunday,  according  to  the  per- 
sons they  addressed,  t.  e.  whe^ 
ther  they  were  Pagans  or  Chris- 
tians Lord's-day  was  the  fa- 
vourite name  of  the  day  in  the 
times  of  the  apostles  and  first 
Christians;  and  Sunday  was 
used  only  in  accommodation 
to  the  popular  usage  of  the 
Pagans  around  them.  (See 
Fbast.) 

Lord's  supper,  d  Cor.  xi. 
20.)  The  night  preceding  his 
crucifixion,  the  Lord  Jesus, 
after  eating  the  paschal  sup- 
per with  his  disci {:>les,  present- 
ed each  of  them  with  a  portion 
of  broken  bread,  and  a  portion 
of  the  fruit  of  the  vine;  and 
declared  to  them  that  as  often 
as  they  should  eat  of  that  bread 
and  drink  of  that  cup  in  re- 
membrance of  him,  they  would 
show  forth  or  illustrate  his 
death  and  their  faith  in  its 
atoning  efficacy,  till  he  should 
come.  The  great  majority  of 
Christians  hold  this  ordinance 
to  be  binding  on  the  church 
till  the  end  of  the  world :  and 
that  it  is  the  privilege  and  duty 
of  all  the  disciples  of  Christ  to 
observe  it.  (See  Communion.) 

LOT.  1.  ((Jen.  xi.  31;  xix. 
37,33.)  The8onofHaran,and 
nephew  of  Alnraham.  (See 
Abraham.) 

2.  A  portion  or  share  of  any 
thing,  particularly  an  inherit- 
ance. (Josh.  XV.  1.  Ps.  cxxv. 
3.  Isa.  xvii.  14:  Ivii.  6.  Acts 
viii.  21.) 

a  (Prov.  xviii.  18.)  A  me- 
th()d  used  to  determine  chances 
or  preferences,  or  to  decide  a 
debate.  The  decision  by  lot 
was  often  resorted  to  in  fornrer 
times,  but  always  with  the 
strictest  reference  to  the  inter- 
position of  Ood;   as   in  the 
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choice  of  the  apostle  Matthiait 
(Acts  i.  26,)  and  in  the  casei 
of  Saul  and  Jonathan,  and 
Jonah  and  his  companions,  to 
determine  who  had  offended 
(rod,  (1  Sam.  xiv.  41. 42.  Jonah 
i.  7;)  and  in  the  division  of  the 
promised  land  amon^  the  tribes 
of  Israel,  the  use  of  the  lot  was 
expressly  commanded  by  God 
himself,  it  being  understood 
that  the  extent  of  terriuiry 
should  be  proportioned  to  the 
population  of  each  tritie.  (Nuto. 
XX vi.  55.)  So  the  selection  of 
the  scape-goat  was  to  be  deter- 
mined by  lot.  (Lev.  xvi.  8.) 
Pro[)erty  was  divided  in  the 
same  way.  (Ps.  xxii.  18.  Matt, 
xxvii.  35.)  The  orders  of  the 
priests  and  their  daily  service 
were  also  assigned  b^  lot. 
(1  Chron.  xxiv.  xxv.) 

As  to  the  manner  of  casting 
lots,  we  have  no  certain  infor- 
mation. It  is  supposed  by 
some  that  the  stones  or  marks 
which  were  used  in  determin- 
ing the  lot  were  thrown  lc«e- 
ther  into  the  lap  or  fold  of  a 
garment,  or  into  an  urn  or 
vase,  and  that  the  person 
holding  them  shook  them  vio- 
lently, so  that  there  should 
be  a  perfect  mingling  of  the 
whole  contents,  to  prevent  all 
preference  by  the  hand  of  him 
who  should  draw ;  so  that  the 
passage,  Prov.  xvi.  33,  is  para- 
phrased thus:  *In  a  lot-vase 
the  lots  are  shaken  in  all  di- 
rections ;  nevertheless,  from 
the  Lord  is  the  whole  decision 
or  judgment.* 

The  use  of  lots,  without  a 
distinct  reference  to  the  {provi- 
dence of  Ood  in  determining 
the  matter,or  in  any  case  where 
the  solution  of  doubt  is  possi- 
ble in  any  other  way,  is  con- 
demned, as  much  by  reason  as 
by  religion.  A  case  can  scarce- 
ly be  imagined  at  the  present 
day,  in  wnich  a  reference  of 
any  matter  to  a  decision  by 
lot  would  be  justifiable.  At 
any  rate,  recourse  to  the  use 
410 
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of  lots,  or  any  similar  mode  of 
determining  rights  or  claims, 
must  always  imply  the  most 
solemn  appeal  to  the  disposer 
of  all  events,  or  an  entire  and 
criminal  disregard  and  denial 
of  his  particular  providence. 

LoT^s  wiPB.  (Luke  xvii.  32.) 
The  allusion  in  this  passage  to 
the  history  of  Lot's  wife,  refers 
either  to  the  attempt  to  re- 
turn, (which  some  suppose  she 
madeO  or  to  the  mere  looking 
back  with  a  desire  to  return. 
For  her  ofi^nce,  it  is  said  she 
was  turned  into  apillar  of  salt. 
She  was  probably  made  a  mo- 
nument of  the  divine  displea- 
sure, but  in  what  precise  form 
is  not  known.    (See  Salt.) 

LOVE.  (IJohn  iv.  8.  16.) 
This  term  signifies  one  of  the 
constituent  principles  of  our 
nature;  and  in  the  perfect 
exercise  of  it  is  comprertended 
Uie  whole  of  our  duty  to  (3od 
and  to  our  fellow-creatures. 
(Matt.  xxii.  37—40.  Rom.  xiii. 
a  10.  Gal.  V.  14.  James  ii.  8.) 
Hence  it  evidently  compre- 
hends all  holiness  of  heart  and 
life.  The  highest  and  mcsl 
glorious  display  of  the  divine 
character  wnicn  has  ever  been 
made  to  man,  is  the  love  of 
God  in  Jesus  Christ,  (Rom.  v. 
8,)  and  the  great  principle 
and  fruit  of  both  faith  and  obe- 
dience consist  in  the  posses- 
sion and  exercise  of  love. 
(John  xiii.  34, 35.) 
LUBIM.  (SeeLTBiA.) 
LUCIFER.  (Isa. xiv.  12.) 
This   word,  signifying  light 

8 'vert  occurs  but  once  in  our 
ible,  and  is  then  applied  to 
the  king  of  Babylon  to  mdicate 
his  glory,  as  that  of  a  morning 
star,  or,  figuratively,  a  son  <f 
the  morning.  Tertullian  and 
some  others  suppose  the  pas- 
sage to  relate  to  the  fall  of 
Satan ;  and  hence  the  term  is 
now  usually  applied  in  that 
way;  though,  as  it  seems,  with- 
out sufficient  warrant 
LtJD.    (Gen  z.  22.)    A  son 
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of  Shem,from  whom  the  Lydl- 
aus  of  Asia  Minor  are  supposed 
to  have  descended. 

LUDIM.  (Gen.  x.  13.)  Son  of 
Mizraim,  whose  posterity,  also 
called  Lydians,  (Jer.  xlvi.  9,) 
settled  on  the  continent  of 
Africa,  as  we  infer  from  the 
connexion  in  which  they  and 
their  country  are  mentioned, 
Isa.  Ixvi.  19.  Ezek.  xxvii.  10; 
XXX.  5.  Their  precise  location 
is  unknown. 

LUKE,  (Col.  iv.  14,)  or  LU- 
CAS. (Phile.24.)  The  author 
of  one  of  the  gospels,  and  also 
of  the  book  of  Acts.  He  was  a 
physician,  (Col.  iv.  14;)  but 
his  parentage,  nativity,  and 
precise  connexion  with  our 
baviour  and  his  apostles,  are 
uncertain.  It  is  evident  that 
he  was  well  acquainted  with 
every  thing  relative  to  our 
Saviour,  and  to  his  ministnr 
upon  earth.  He  wrote  his 
Crospel  in  Achaia,  about  a.  d. 
63,  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles within  a  vear  or  two 
afterwards.  Both  these  books 
were  dedicated  to  Theophilus,  ' 
a  distinguished  Christian,  and 
supposed  to  have  been  an 
Egyptian.  He  travelled  much 
with  Paul,  and  was  with  him 
on  his  first  visit  to  Rome, 
whither  he  went  as  a  prisoner. 
(2Tim.iv.ll.  Phile.24.)  By 
some  he  is  thought  to  have 
been  a  Greek,  and  by  others  a 
Syrian,  and  that  he  was  con- 
verted at  Antioch,  from  which 
place  he  commenced  his  tra- 
vels with  Paul.  Some  suppose 
he  suffered  martyrdom ;  but  of 
the  time  and  manner  of  his 
death  we  have  no  authentic 
information. 

GosPBL  BT,  contains  many 
things  which  are  not  found  in 
the  other  gospels;  among  which 
are  the  following:  the  birth  of 
John  the  Baptist;  the  Roman 
census  in  Judea ;  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  Christ's 
birth  at  Bethlehem;  the  vi- 
sion granted  to  the  shepherds ; 
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the  early  testimony  of  Simeon 
and  Anna ;  Christ's  conversa- 
tion with  the  doctors  in  the 
temple  when  he  was  twelve 
years  old ;  the  parables  of  the 
good  Samaritan,  of  the  prodigal 
son,  of  the  rich  man  and  Laza- 
rus, of  the  wicked  judge,  and  of 
the  publican  and  Pharisee;  the 
miraculous  cure  of  the  woman 
who  had  been  bowed  down 
by  illness  eighteen  years ;  the 
cleansing  of  the  ten  lepers ; 
and  the  restoring  to  life  the 
son  of  a  widow  at  Nain ;  the 
account  of  Zaccheus,  and  of 
the  penitent  thief;   and  the 

girticulars  of  the  journey  to 
mmaus.  It  is  very  satisfac- 
tory that  so  early  a  writer 
as  Ireneeus  has  noticed  most 
of  these  peculiarities;  which 
proves  not  only  that  St.  Luke's 
gospel,  but  that  the  other  gos- 
pels also,  are  the  same  now 
that  they  were  in  the  second 
century.  (See  Gospels.  The 
parables  and  miracles  and  ge- 
neral history,  recorded  in  this 
book,  are  analyzed  in  Union 
Questions,  vol.  i.  ii.,  and  Hei<p 
TO  THE  Gospels,  both  by  Am. 
S.  S.  Union.) 

LUNATIC.  (Matt.  iv.  24.)  It 
was  formerly  supposed  that  the 
changes  of  the  moon  had  an 
influence  u)x>n  certain  diseases 
of  the  mind ;  and  persons  af- 
fected with  those  diseases  were 
therefore  called  lunatics ;  and 
hence,  too,  distracted  persons, 
who  are  sane  at  intervals,  are 
still  called  lunatics,  though 
the  idea  of  their  l:>eing  at  all 
under  the  influence  of  the 
moon  is  generally  regarded  as 
irrational. 

LUSTS.  1.  Unlawful  pas- 
sions  and  desires.  (1  Cor.  x.  6. 
IPet-ii.  ll;iv.2.  2 Pet. ii.  10.) 
2.  The  Eorruption  of  the  heart, 
which  inclines  to  evil,  and  is 
both  the  effect  and  cause  of  sin. 
(James  i.  14, 15.)  3.  The  desire 
of  food  to  sustain  life.  (DeuU 
xii.  15.) 
LUZ.    (Judg.  i.  26.)   A  city 
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in  the  land  of  the  Hittites, 

built  by  a  man  of  Bethel,  who 
was  permitted  to  go  free  by  the 
Ephraimites,  as  a  reward  for 
making  known  to  them  a  se- 
cret passage  into  the  town,  by 
whicn  they  entered  and  took 
it.  (See  Bethel.) 

LYBIA,  or  LIBYA,  (Acta  IL 
10,)  was  anciently  among  the 
Greeks  a  general  name  for 
Africa,  but  properly  it  em- 
braced only  so  much  of  Africa 
as  lay  west  of  Egypt,  on  the 
southern  coast  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Profane  geographers 
call  it  Lybia  Cyrenaica,  be- 
cause Cyrene  was  its  capital. 
(See  Cybene.)  It  waa  the 
country  of  theLubims  (2Chron. 
xii.  3)  or  Lehabim  of  the  Old 
Testament,  from  which  it  is 
supposed  to  liave  derived  its 
na — 

A.  (Acts  xiv.  6. 
ice  of  Asia  Minor, 
poslle  Paul  twice 
as  separated  fhMn 
i  created  into  a 
ince  by  Augustus, 
3ded  north  by  (ra- 
Cappadocia.8outh 
id  west  by  Pisidia 
ac  .    Its  chief  towns 

w<  a,  Derbe,  and  Lys- 

Ira.  lb  IS  uu  w  a  part  of  Carama> 
nia.  and  subject  to  the  Turks. 
The  sp»€ch  of  this  province 
(A  '"   '    supposed  to 

ha  the  old  Assy- 

ria '  a  corruption 

of 

xxvii.5.)    A 
SOI  >vi  nee  of  Asia 

M  lorth  by  Phiy 

gii  a  and  count^ 

of  tth  by  the  Me- 

dii  westbyCaria 

an  Glaucus,  now 

th  )lia  embraced 

bei.»Tccii  mc  uojid  of  Macri  and 
Satalia.  Its  chief  cities  were 
Patara  and  Myra. 

LYDDA,  (Acts  ix.  32.  38,)  or 

LOD;  in  Hebrew,X>wd.  (Ezraii. 

33.)  A  city  inhabited  by  Benja> 

mites  after  the  captivity,  was  t 
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few  miles  east  of  Joppa,  on  the 
way  to  Jerusalem.  Here  Peter 
cured  Eneasof  the  palsy.  It  was 
burnt  by  the  Romans  in  the 
war  of  Judea;  but  was  rebuilt, 
and  called  by  the  Greeks  Dios- 
polis,  the  city  of  Jupiter.  It  is 
now  in  ruins,  although  in  the 
twelfth  century  the  see  of  the 
Bishop  of  St.  George,  who  is 
said  to havesuffered  martyrdom 
there  in  the  early  persecutions 
of  the  church,  ancl  over  whose 
grave  a  cathedral  was  erected. 

LYDIA.  I.  A  PERSON.  (Acts 
xvi.  14, 15.)  A  woman  of  Thy- 
atira,  who  dwelt  in  the  city  of 
Philippi,  in  Macedonia,  and 
was  converted  under  Paul's 
ministry.  She  opened  her 
house  to  entertain  the  apos- 
tles, constraining  them  to  par- 
take of  her  hospitality. 

She  is  described  as  a  seller 
of  purple;  which  means,  either 
that  she  sold  the  colouring 
matter  or  the  fabric  already 
dyed.  (Comp.Ezek.xzyii.7.16. 
See  Pdrplb.) 
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2.  A  PLACB.  (Ezek.  zxx.  5.) 
There  was  a  celebrated  king- 
dom of  Asia  Minor  known  by 
this  name,  of  which  Sardis  was 
the  capital.  It  is  supposed  to 
have  been  settled  by  the  pos- 
terity of  Lud,  a  son  of  Shero. 
It  had  Mysia  on  the  north. 
Phrygia  on  the  east,  Caria  on 
the  south,  and  the  £gean  Sea 
on  the  west.  It  was  once  un- 
der the  dominion  of  CrtEsus, 
the  wealthiest  monarch  of  his 
age.  It  was  in  the  time  of  the 
apostles  a  province  of  the  Ro- 
man empire.  TheLydiaofthe 
above-cited  passage  is  supposed 
to  refer  to  a  place  or  a  people 
in  Africa.  (See  Ludim.) 
LYRE.  (See  Harp.) 
LYSANIAS.  (See  Abilbni.) 
LYSIAS.  (See  Claudius.) 
LYSTRA.  (Actsxiv.6.8.11.) 
A  city  of  Lycaonia,  where  Ti- 
mothy was  circumcised,  (per- 
haps born,)  and  where  Paul 
performed  a  surprising  miracle 
upon  a  man  lame  from  his 
birth. 
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MAACAH.  (2  Sam.  iii.  3.) 
The  daughter  of  Talraai, 
king  of  Oeshur,  and  the  mo- 
ther of  Absalom  and  Tamar. 
The  same  name  occurs  else- 
where, and  designates  different 
Individuals  of  both  sexes ;  as 
in  1  Kings  xv.  1. 2.  7,  &  10,  the 
daughter  of  Abishalom,  and  the 
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second  son,  and  of  course  Maa* 
chah  was  his  grandmother,  and 
not  his  mother. 

An  attempt  has  been  made 
to  reconcile  these  apparent  in- 
consistencies between  1  Kings 
XV.  2,  and  2Chron.  xiii.  2,  by 
supposing  that  different  per- 
sons are  Intended.  The  rela- 
tion, it  is  said,  is  not  the  same 
in  both  cases;  that  the  /etna's 
mother  was  a  title  of  dignity, 
and  not  of  consanguinity,  dis- 
tinguishing her  rank  at  court, 
and  not  her  relation  to  the 
king.  Thus  Maachah,  Reho- 
boam's  wife  and  Abishalom's 
daughter,  (I  Kings  xv.  2,)  was 
tlie  natural  mother  of  Abijah, 
or  Abijam.  When  her  son, 
Abijah,  ascended  the  throne, 
the  rank  of  king's  mother  was 
given  to  Michaiah,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Uriel  of  Gibeah,  (2  Chron. 
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xiil.  2;)  but,  at  her  death,  that 
title  aevolved  on  Maachah, 
Behoboam's  wife,  and  she  en- 
joyed it  at  the  accession  of 
Asa,  her  grandson,  (1  Kings  xv. 
10;)  and  hence,  though  she 
was  Asa's  grandmother,  she  is 
called,  by  ner  title  of  honour, 
the  king's  mother.  In  confirm- 
ation of  this  opinion,  the  pas- 
sage 1  Kings  li.  19,  is  relied 
upon ;  and  it  is  also  said  that 
a  dignitary  with  such  a  title  is 
still  found  in  some  of  the  east- 
ern courts.  Without  determin- 
ing the  value  of  this  suggestion, 
It  IS  sufficient  to  say,  that  in  a 
political  and  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory nearly  3000  years  old,  it 
would  be  surprising,  (if  not 
suspicious,)  should  there  be 
found  that  accuracy  in  the  or- 
th<^aphy  of  proper  names,and 
the  precise  relation  of  families 
and  individuals,  which  would 
pevent  all  difficulty  and  con- 
fusion. 

MAACHAH,  or  MAACHA- 
THI.  (Deut.  iii.  14.)  A  city 
and  region  of  Syria,  east  and 
north  of  the  sources  of  the  Jor- 
dan, and  not  far  from  Geshur, 
at  the  foot  of  mount  Hermon. 
The  Israelites  would  not  de- 
Aroy  the  Maachathites,  but 
permitted  them  to  dwell  in 
the  land,  (Josh.  ziii.  13 ;)  and 
their  king  assisted  the  Am- 
monites against  David.  (2  Sam. 
X.  8.)  The  lot  of  the  half-tribe 
of  Manasseh,  beyond  Jordan, 
extended  to  this  country.  (Josh, 
xii.  5.) 

MAALEH-AKRABBIM. 
(See  Akrabbim.) 

MACEDONIA.  (Acts  xvi. 
9.)  An  extensive  district  of 
Greece,  west  of  the  Egean  Sea, 
south  of  Thrace,  and  north  of 
Thessaly,  supposed  to  have 
been  settled  originally  by  the 
posterity  of  Chiitim,  the  son 
ofJavan.  It  became  celebrat- 
ed in  the  days  of  Philip  and 
his  son  Alexander  the  Great, 
imder  whose  reigns  Greece 
was  subdued,  and  Macedonia 
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became  one  of  the  most  power* 
ful  nations  of  antiquity.  Ma- 
cedonia received  the  gospel 
before  any  other  part  of  Europe. 
It  was  at  that  time  a  Roman 
province:  the  Romans,  under 
raulus  Emilius,  having  con- 

auered  the  country,  afterwards 
ivided  the  whole  of  Greece 
and  Macedonia  into  two  great 

Srovinces,  which  they  called 
lacedonia  and  Achaia.  (2  (^r. 
ix.  2.)    It  remained  a  Roman 

Srovince  for  nearly  six  hun- 
red  years,  when  it  was  con- 
quered by  the  Turks,  and  is 
still  subject  to  them.  Among 
its  chief  cities  were  Philippi 
and  Thessalonica. 

A  sketch  of  the  apostle  Paul's 
missionary  tour  through  Mace- 
donia, in  tne  words  of  a  modern 
missionary  travelling  over  the 
same  ground,  is  not  inappro* 
priate  to  this  work  and  this 

ScUonicOf  (Sabbath;)  May  16, 
1834.— We  stopped  in  our  room. 
In  the  morning  we  read  toge- 
ther the  history  of  Paul's  visit 
here,  and  his  two  epistles  to 
the  Christian  church  of  this 
place,  (Thessalonians,)  whose 
spiritual  father  he  was.  How 
much  more  do  we  feei,  and  re- 
alize the  contents  of  the  Bible, 
especially  of  its  sacred  hisuny. 
when  we  read  on  the  spot! 
How  lively  every  circum- 
stance, every  link  in  the 
chain,  appears  there!  Paul 
and  Silas  start  from  Antio- 
chia.  It  is  Paul's  second  mis* 
sionary  tour.  At  Derbe  young 
Timotheus  ioins  them.  They 
pass  through  Fhrygia  and  Ga- 
latia,  into  Mysia,  purposing  to 
go  to  Bithynia ;  but  the  Spirit 
suffered  them  not.  They  turn 
aside  to  Troas.  Paul  is  di- 
vinely instructed  to  proceed 
to  Europe  I  What  an  eventful 
moment!  How  worthy  of  a 
divine  revelation!  Then  Luke, 
a  pious  physician,  unites  with 
the  missionary  band ;  for  it  is  at 
this  period  that  Luke  begins  to 
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fMak  in  the  first  person  plural. 
(Actfl  zvi.  11.)  His  profession 
was  evidently  calculated  to 
give  him  access  to  the  people, 
where  the  rest  of  the  mission- 
uies  might  be  excluded.  They 
forthwith  take  passage ;  they 
touch  upon  Samothracia,ihe  ro- 
mantiCjimposing  rock;  ihence, 
the  foUowme  day,  they  go  to 
Neapolis  and  toPhilippi.  At 
Philippi,  a  little  flock  is  ga- 
thered; persecution  breaks  out; 
Paul  and  Silas  are  put  into 
prison  and  beaten ;  the  keeper 
of  the  prison  is  converted,  and 
the  missionaries  are  honour- 
ably released.  Timothy  and 
Luke,  who  had  excited  no  ill- 
will  against  themselves,  re- 
main at  Philippi ;  while  Paul 
and  Silas,aftera  farewell  meet- 
ing in  Lydia's  house,  leave  for 
Thessalunica,  passing  through 
Araphipolis  and  Apollonia. 
At  Thessalonira  a  church  is 
planted;  the  fire  of  persecu- 
tion i.^  again  kindled  up ;  Paul 
and  Silas  flee  to  Berea ;  there 
Timotheus  joins  them  again. 
(Acts  xvi.  19-^;  xvii.  4—10.) 
Luke  overtakes  them  still  later. 
At  Thessalonica,  Paul,  as  usu- 
al, commences  by  preaching  in 
the  regular  place  of  worship; 
for  while  at  Philippi  they  were 
constrained  to  worship  at  the 
river's  side,  there  being  no 
■ynagogue  there.  A.t  Thessa- 
lonica  there  was  one  at  least. 
(Acts  xvii.  1, 2.)  But  not  con- 
tented with  a  weekly  procla- 
mation of  the  truth,  Paul  spoke 
as  he  had  opportunities  to  the 
heathen  population  and  their 
families^  and  met  with  abun- 
dant success,  as  well  among 
the  proselytes  (Acts  xvii.  4}  as 
among  the  idolaters,  (1  Thess. 
i.  9 ;)  and  then  concluded  by 
exhorting  and  comforting  them 
privately  and  personally.  (1 
Thess.  if.  10, 11.) 

MACHPELAH  (Gen.xxili. 
0. 17.)  A  field  and  cave  near 
to  Hebron,  which  Abraham 
purchaaed  for  a  burial  place, 
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and  where  he  and  his  wife  and 
several  of  his  children  were 
buried. 

Mr.  Whiting,  an  American 
missionary,  visited  the  spot  in 
the  spring  of  1835.  He  tells 
us  it  is  situated  on  the  side  of  a 
high  hill,  sloping  to  the  souths 
west,  and  that  over  the  cave, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  burial  place  of  the  patri- 
archal family, is  built  a  mosque. 
It  is  a  noble  structure,  and  re- 

farded  as  peculiarly  sacred, 
t  was  built  by  Helen,  the 
molhor  of  Constantine,  though 
the  Moslems  say  it  was  built 
by  Solomon.  From  the  summit 
of  the  hill  is  a  fine  view  of  the 
plains  of  Mamre.  Here  the 
missionary  and  his  friends 
thought  and  conversed  of  the 
falhe'r  of  ihe  faithful,  wha  tra- 
versed these  plains  three  thou- 
sand years  before,  and  here 
they  read  in  Arabic  to  the  na- 
tives around  them  the  twenty- 
third  chapter  of  Genesis.  (See 
Hebron.) 
MADAI.  (See  Media.) 
MADIAN.  (See  MidujO 
MAGDALA,  coasts  op.  (See 
Dalmanutha.) 

MAGICIANS.  (Gen.  xll.a) 
Interpreters  of  hieroglyphics, 
or,  as  some  suppose,  {nterpret- 
ersqf  dreams.  In  later  times, 
it  denoted  necromancers,  or 
enchanters. 

To  consult  magicians  was 
forbidden  by  the  Mosaic  law, 
under  the  penalty  of  death. 
(Lev.  xix.  31 ;  xx.  6.  See  WisB 
Men.) 
MAGOG.  (See  Goo.) 
MAHANAIM.  (Gen.xxxii. 
2.)  A  town  in  the  territory  of 
Gad,  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
river  Jabbok.  It  is  called  Ma- 
hanaim  (or  the  host,  or  two 
hosts)  from  the  vision  which 
occurred  to  Jacob  on  that  spot, 
as  recorded  in  the  above-cited 
passage. 

It  was  distinguished  as  Ish- 
bosheth's  capital,  (2  Sam.  ii.  8 
—12. 290  and  as  the  place  to 
415^ 
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which  David  repaired  during 
the  rebellion  and  usurpation 
of  Absalom.    (2  Sara.  xvii.  24.) 

MAKKEDAH,  (Josh.  x.  10,) 
one  of  the  principal  cities  of 
the  Canaanites,  was  alloited 
to  Judah.  and  lay  south-west 
of  Jerusalem.  There  was  a  re- 
markable cave  here,  in  which 
five  petty  kings  concealed 
themselves^  but'  were  disco- 
vered by  Joshua,  and  put  to 
t.n  ignominious  death. 

^IAKTESH  (Zeph.  i.  11)  is 
generally  8uppo«ea  to  refer  to 
some  street  or  square  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  city  of  Jeru- 
salem, which  was  chiefly  inha- 
bited by  merchants,or  occupied 
for  commercial  purposes. 

MALACHI.(Mal.i.l.)  Many 
Jews  afllrm  that  Malachi  signi- 
fies only  an  angel  or  messenger, 
iMalacfu  Jehovah ^  the  Lord's 
messenger^  as  in  Hag.  i.  13. 
Mai.  iii.  1,)  and  that  the  author 
of  this  book  is  Ezra  himself; 
but  the  general  opinion  is,  that 
Malachi  lived  about  four  hun- 
dred years  before  Christ,  and 
was  the  last  of  the  inspired 
prophets  under  the  old  dispen- 
sation. 

Prophect  op,  is  last  in  the 
order  of  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament:  and  it  contains 
sharp  rebukes  of  the  sin  and 
folly  of  the  Jews ;  the  most 

Slowing  representations  of  the 
(essiah's  advent;  and  pre- 
dicts the  preparation  of  his 
way  by  the  preaching  of  John 
the  Baptist.  Malachi  is  sup- 
posed 10  have  been  contempo- 
rary with  Nehemiah. 

MALLOWS.  (Job  xxx.  4.) 
Supposed  to  be  a  kind  of  bram- 
ble without  thorns,  the  young 
leaves  of  which,  resembling 
lettuce,  are  gathered,  and  boil- 
ed by  the  poor  as  food.  We 
are  told  that  at  Bagdad  quan- 
tities of  this  vegetable  are 
hawked  about,  while  those  who 
carry  it  cry,  Molackia^  Mola- 
e/u'tu  which  differs  liule  from 
the  Hebrew  word.  Many  salhie 
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plants  are  found  in  the  deserts 
of  Arabia,  and  some  are  of  opi- 
nion this  is  a  general  name 
for  the  class.  Others  think 
that  the  real  plant  intended 
is  a  species  of  saltwort;  to 
which  opinion  the  Greek  ver- 
sion of  the  word  gives  some 
countenance. 

MAMMON  (Matt.  vi.  24) 
is  a  Syriac  word,  signifying 
riches. 

Mammon  op  irNRioHTEOUS- 
NESS,  (Luke  xvi.9,)  as  it  stands 
connected  in  this  passage,  may 
mean,  that  we  should  so  wisely 
use  the  mammon  of  unright- 
eousness, or  the  unsatisfying  - 
riches  of  this  world,  that  we 
may  secure  friends  in  GoA  and 
Christ,  and  in  sinners  saved 
and  blessed  by  our  instrument- 
ality. 

MAMRE.    (See  Hebron.) 

MAN.  (Gen.  i.  26,)  in  his 
physical  nature,  is  the  head 
and  lord  of  the  animal  crea- 
tion. (Gen.  i.  26— 28.)  Thoueh 
of  one  blood,  (Acts  xvii.  26,) 
ye\  as  a  race,  mankind  are 
divided  into  various  nations 
and  tribes,  distinguished  by 
colour,  stature,  physi(^nomy, 
&c.  &c.,  and  inhabiting  such 
portions  of  the  earth  as  God 
in  his  wise  providence  has 
assigned  to  them  respectively. 
Man  was  created  in  the  image 
and  after  the  likeness  of  God. 
He  was  formed  of  the  dust  of  the 
ground;  and,  besides  the  life 
which  was  given  him  in  com- 
mon with  other  animals,  he 
received  immediately  from  his 
Creator  a  rational  and  immor- 
tal  soul,  distinguishing  him 
from.and  elevating  him  incom- 
paraoly  above,  all  other  creap 
tures  upon  earth ;  assimilating 
him  to  the  author  of  his  being, 
and  enduing  him  with  moral 
affections,  dispositions,  and  ca- 
pacities. 

We  are  told  that  (rod  breath- 
ed into  hia  nostrils  the  breath 
qfl^e^  (or  lives ;)  which  proba- 
bly means  not  only  the  power 
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ofrMpiration,  by  which  animal 
life  is  sustained,  but  that  he 
was  at  the  same  time  furnijhed 
with  those  high  spiritual  facul- 
ties which  constitute  him  a 
living  soul.    (See  Aoam.^ 

Thus  created  in  the  image 
and  after  the  likeness  of  God 
himself,  man  was  placed  under 
the  restraints  of  the  divine  law; 
Init,  bv  the  force  of  tempta- 
tion, he  was  led  to  break 
through  those  restraints,  and  so 
became  an  object  of  the  divine 
displeasure;  whereby  all  his 
relations  and  prospects  were 
completely  changea.  From  this 
lime,  the  character  of  the  first 
man  and  the  character  of  God 
were  placed  in  direct  opposi- 
tion to  each  other;  the  one 
being  sinful)  and  the  other  in- 
finitely holy.  And  this  dread- 
ful event  has  in  like  manner 
changed  the  condition  and 
prospects  of  the  whole  race; 
for,  since  that  hour,  sin  has 
been  the  universal  character- 
istic of  every  son  and  daughter 
of  Adam,  (see  Sin  0  and  death 
has  reigned  over  all  but  two 
of  them. 

Man  is  still  upon  the  earth 
as  a  probationer.  He  is  under 
the  moral  and  providential  go- 
vernment of  the  divine  Being, 
and  is  required  to  love  the 
Lord  his  Crod  with  all  his 
heart,  and  soul,  and  mind,  and 
strength,  and  his  neighbour  as 
himself. 

Such  is  the  strength  of  the 
depravity  of  his  heart,  that  he 
feels  no  inclination  to  obey 
this  law,  but  readily  yields  to 
the  temptations  which  assail 
him  to  disregard  and  violate  it. 
If  he  has  correct  views  of  its 
strictness  and  spirituality,  he 
finds,  that  however  it  may  be 
with  him  in  the  outward  act 
and  in  the  sight  of  his  fellow- 
men,  there  are  thoughts  and 
Intents  of  his  heart,  which  it 
condemns.  ' 

To  save  man  in  this  hopeless 
extremity,  Grod  sent  his  own 
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Son  into  the  world^  who  not 
only  rendered  perfect  obedi- 
ence to  the  divine  law,  but 
bore  the  penally  of  its  viola- 
tion, and  thus  made  an  atone- 
ment for  him  and  opened  the 
way  by  which  believing  peni- 
tents may  apnroach  unto  God. 
and  receive  tne  forgiveness  ol 
their  sins,  and  be  restored  to 
the  divine  favour.  And  not 
only  has  he  thus  made  an 
atonement  for  sin;  but,  upon 
his  ascension  to  glory,  he  sent 
down  the  precious  influences 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  renew  and 
sanctify  the  soul,  while  he  him 
self  ever  lives  to  make  inter 
cession  for  us. 

Though  mankind,  therefore, 
have  lost  the  image  of  God,  in 
which  they  were  created,  and 
have  exposed  themselves  to  the 
dreadful  penalty  of  the  divine 
law  ;  yet,  by  repentance  and 
faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  the  me- 
diator between  God  and  man, 
we  obtain  forgiveness  of  sin, 
and,  through  free,  sovereign, 
boundless  grace,  we  are  deli- 
vered from  the  bondage,  guilt, 
and  pollution  of  sin,  into  the 
glorious  liberty  of  the  children 
of  God,  and  are  made  heirs 
of  God  and  joint-heirs  toith 
Christ. 

Obedience  to  God's  com- 
mands, and  entire,  cheerful 
submission  to  his  authority, 
constitute  the  evidence  or 
fruits  of  this  faith ;  but  are  not, 
in  any  sense  or  degree,  the 
ground  or  primary  cause  of  our 
justification  in  the  sight  of 
God. 

Thus  we  have  presented  to 
us,  in  the  history  of  roan, 
a  creature  once  pure,  perfect, 
and  immortal;  then  debased, 
polluted,  and  ruined  by  sin; 
and  finally  restored  to  favour, 
and  made  a  partaker  of  end- 
less glory  and  blessedness,  by 
a  scheme  of  mercy  which  not 
only  preserves  unsullied  the 
character  and  government  of 
the  divine  Being,  but  gloriously 
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lUufltratM  his  infinite  attr!-| 
butes,  and  at  the  same  time 
requires  of  the  sinner  the  ex- 
ercise of  all  his  powers  in 
Cktd's  service,  the  renuncia- 
tion of  all  merit  and  righteous- 
ness on  his  own  part,  and  a 
cheerful,  unreserved  submis- 
sion of  himself,  and  all  that  he 
is  and  has,  U>  the  disposal  of 
his  Creator. 

In  this  state  of  probation  or 
trial,  all  men  are  subject  to 
affliction  and  temptation,  sick- 
ness and  death :  but  after  this 
state  is  passed,  all  will  be 
judged  according  to  the  deeds 
done  in  the  body;  the  right- 
eous, or  those  who,  having 
been  pardoned  and  sanaifieif, 
have  loved  and  served  God, 
will  be  received  into  his  pre- 
sence, where  is  fulness  of  joy 
and  pleatsures  for  evermore; 
while  those  who  neglect  the 
means  and  refuse  the  offer  of 
salvation,  will  be  driven  away 
in  their  wickedness  into  outer 
darkness,  where  are  weeping, 
and  waihng,  and  gnashing  of 
teeth ;  and  these  will  be  re- 
spectively the  eternal  and  un- 
changeable portion  of  each 
class.  (See  Christ.  See  also 
Thb  First  Mam,  and  Skbtch- 
Bs  FROM  thb  Biblb,  both  by 
Am.  S.  S.  Union.) 

Man  of  sin.  (See  Anti- 
christ.) 

MAN,  SON  OF.  (See  Son  op 
Man.    See  also  Acts  vii.  56.) 

MANASSEH.  1.  (Gen.  xli. 
51.)  The  first-bom  of  Joseph. 
When  he  and  his  brother 
Ephraim  were  boys,  and  Jacob 
their  grandfather  was  about  to 
die,  Joseph  took  them  into  the 
patriarch's  presence  to  receive 
nis  blessing.  On  this  occasion 
he  adopted  them  into  his  own 
family,  as  his  own  children, 
and  in  a  most  significant  and 
interesting  manner,  predic  ed 
the  superiority  of  Ephraim  over 
Manas8eh,as  It  respected  num- 
bers, &c.    (<^n.  zlviii.  &— 20. 


MAN 

Comp.  Num.  i.  32, 33. 36,  and 
ii.  18.20.  P8.1XXX.2.) 

On  their  way  to  Canaan,  the 
Israelites  conquered  a  large 
territory  east  of  the  Jordan; 
and  some  of  them,  whose  pos- 
sessions were  chiefly  in  cattle, 
desired  to  have  their  portion 
assigned  them  among  the  rich 

gistures  and  fruiiful  hills  of 
ashan  and  the  surrounding 
country.  This  request  was 
granted ;  and  half  the  tril3e  of 
Manasseh  received  the  terri- 
tory stretching  from  near  to 
Cesarea  Fhilippi  along  the  Jor- 
dan down  nearly  to  Ma  hanaim. 

The  other  half  had  its  por- 
tion on  the  west  of  the  Jordan, 
between  Ephraim  and  Issa- 
char,  across  the  country  from 
the  Jordan  to  the  Mediterra- 
nean. This  tribe  possessed 
small  tracts  within  the  bounds 
of  Issachar  and  Asher. 

2.  (2Kingsxx.21.)  Son  and 
successor  of  Hezekiah,  king 
of  Judah,  ascended  the  throne 
at  the  age  of  twelve  years. 
The  former  part  of  his  reign 
was  distinguished  for  acts  of 
daring  impietv  and  wantm 
cruelty;  which  are  particu* 
larly  detailed  by  the  sacred 
historian.  (2KinES  xxi.)  For 
these  sins,  in  wnich  he  per- 
suaded his  subjects  to  partici- 
pate, the  country  was  visit- 
ed with  God's  judgments;  and 
their  severity  and  desolation 
are  described  in  the  strongest 
figurative  language.  (2  Kings 
zxi.  13.)  He  was  at  last  taken 
captive  by  the  Assyrian  king, 
and  ignominiously  transported 
to  Babylon.  Upon  his  repent- 
ance and  prayer,  however,  he 
was  liberated,  and  returned  to 
his  capital,  where  he  died, 
after  having  done  much  to  re- 
pair the  evils  of  his  former 
life.  The  term  of  bis  reign 
was  fifty-five  years.  0Chn>n. 
xxxlli.  1-20.) 

MANDRAKES.    (SoL  Song 
vii.  13.)    It  is  uncertain  what 
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giant  Is  iniended  by  the  He- 
rew  word,  which  is  translated 
mandrakes  in  the  above  pas- 
sage) and  in  Gen.  xxx.  14—16. 


MAN 

The  appearance  of  the  plant 
known  in  modern  times  bar 
this  name  is  represented  In 
the  subjoined  cut. 


WhLt  IS  generally  called  the 
May-apple  is  also  often  called 
mandrake,  and  bears  a  fruit 
somewhat  resembling  lemons. 

We  know  that  a  plant  of  this 
name  is  now  common  in  the 
east ;  its  fruit  ripens  from  May 
to  June,  and  is  of  the  size  of 
small  apples,  and  in  its  gene- 
ral appearance  like  a  melon. 
To  what  degree  (if  any)  it  pos- 
sesses the  properties  ascribed 
to  it  by  the  ancients  we  know 
not ;  certainly  no  such  proper- 
ties belong  to  what  we  call  the 
mandrake. 

MANEH.  (See  Mbasdbes.) 

MANNA.  (Ex.  xvi.15.)  A 
8ul)stance  miraculously  fur- 
nished to  the  children  of  Israel 
on  their  journey  through  the 
wilderness,  and  designetl  as  a 
substitute  for  bread,  the  mate- 
rial for  which  they  could  not 
raise  during  their  wanderings. 


It  is  called  the  bread  rained 
from  heaven,  Ex.  xvi.  4. 

The  most  remarkable  things 
about  the  manna  of  the  u- 
raelites  were,  (1.)  That  dou- 
ble the  quantity  was  supplied 
on  the  day  preceding  the  Sab- 
bath, or  seventh  day;  (2.)  That 
on  the  Sabbath,  or  seventh  day, 
none  was  furnished ;  (3.)  That 
what  they  kept  from  the  sixth 
day  to  the  seventh  was  sweet 
and  food,  while  what  they 
kept  from  any  other  day  to  the 
next  day  bred  worms,  and  be- 
came offensive.  These  mira- 
cles, it  should  be  remembered, 
were  all  wrought  in  attestation 
of  the  sanctity  of  the  Sabbath. 

The  manna  of  the  Jews  is 
described  as  a  small,  round 
thing,  as  small  as  the  hoar- 
frost on  the  ground ;  that  it  loaa 
like  coriander  seed,  tehitet  and 
the  taste  of  it  like  toafers  made 
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with  honey.  (Ex.  xvi.  14.  31.) 
Wafers  were  small,  thin  cakes 
of  fine  flour,  mingled  with  oil, 
and  used  in  various  offerings. 
(Lev.  ii.  4;  vii.  12.)  If  to  this 
mixture  was  added  a  portion 
of  honey,  there  would  oe  the 
nourishment  of  the  flour,  the  fla- 
vour  of  fresh  oil,  and  the  sweet- 
ness of  honey.  The  original 
word  furnishes  no  clew  to  the 
nature  of  the  substance.  It  is 
said,  that  when  the  Israelites 
first  saw  it,  they  exclaimed,  It 
is  manna  ;  for  they  knew  not 
what  it  was.    Some  have  inter- 

greted  it  to  medinpreparedfood. 
f  course,  we  must  be  satisfied 
with  the  description  given  by 
the  sacred  historian.  As  to  the 
size  and  colour,  it  was  proba- 
bly that  of  the  coarsest  i)arti- 
cles  of  white  frost,  or  the  finest 
hailstones,  nearly  resembling 
sleet.  It  was  ground  in  mills, 
or  beaten  in  a  mortar,  then 
placed  in  pans  in  the  shape  of 
cakes,  ana  baked.  In  gather- 
ing this  food,  each  was  per- 
mitted to  take  what  was  ne- 
cessary for  his  own  use,  not 
exceeding  an  omer  or  about 
three  quarts  for  each  member 
of  the  family.  If  more  than 
this  should  be  collected  by  ex- 
traordinary ind-uatry,  the  sur- 
plus was  to  be  distributed  to 
wose  who  had  less. 

For  forty  years  this  miracu- 
lous supply  of  food  was  fur- 
nished daily  to  between  three 
and  four  millions  of  people. 
(Deut  xxix.  5, 6.)  It  ceased 
while  they  were  encamped  at 
Gilgal,  immediately  after  they 
had  celebrated  the  passover 
for  the  first  time  in  the  land 
of  promise.  (Josh.  v.  10, 12.)  It 
is  not  improbable  that  the  usu- 
al quantity  of  animal  food  was 
consumed.  The  manna  was  a 
substitute  for  bread,  which  is 
the  staff  of  life.  To  comme- 
morate this  long-continued  and 
wonderful  miracle,  Moses  was 
Instructed  that  a  golden  pot 
should  be  provided,  (Ex.  xvi. 
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33.  Heb.  ix.  4,)  and  that  aH 
omer  (or  one  man's  portion) 
of  the  manna  should  he  put 
up  fOT  preservation,  and  placed 
in  or  near  the  ark,  that  suc- 
ceeding generations  might  see 
with  their  own  eyes  the  very 
substance  on  which  their  fa- 
thers were  miraculously  fed  in 
their  long  and  perilous  jour- 
ney ings  from  Egypt  to  Canaan. 
The  substance  known  to  us 
as  manna  is  so  called  from  its 
supposed  resemblance  to  the 
manna  of  Israel.  The  best  of 
it  is  brought  from  Syria,  Ara- 
bia, and  Persia.  It  falls,  or  is 
drawn  fi^m  a  tree  or  shrub,  in 
various  ways;  and  the  Arabs 
boil  and  strain  it,  and  then 
use  it  as  honey  on  their  bread 
or  cakes.  The  manna  of  Israel 
was  essentially  different  from 
the  natural  manna  in  a  variety 
of  particulars.  The  natural 
manna  is  not  found  in  the  de- 
sert ;  it  falls  only  in  the  spring; 
it  is  said  not  to  melt  in  the 
sun ;  it  does  not  breed  wormSi 
and  become  offensive  if  kepi 
from  day  to.  day.  It  caftnot  be 
ground  or  beaten  in  a  mortar, 
as  the  manna  of  the  Israelites 
was.  It  has  medicinal  proper- 
ties, which  that  had  not ;  it  is 
produced  on  every  day  alike; 
and  it  comes  at  the  very  season 
of  the  year  when  the  manna 
of  Israel  ceased.  The  Israel- 
ites never  saw  it  before,  nor 
has  it  ever  appeared  again,  as 
we  infer  from  comparing  DeuL 
viii.  3.  16,  with  Ex.  xvi.  15. 35^ 
33. 

A  very  reputable  eastern  tra- 
veller gives  us  the  following 
account  of  modern  manna  in 
Arabia ; 

"  It  is  from  the  tamarisky  or 
tarfUf  that  the  manna  is  ob- 
tained. This  subsunce  is  call- 
ed by  the  Bedouins  mann,  and 
accurately  resembles  the  de- 
scription of  manna  given  in 
the  Scriptures.  In  the  month 
of  June,  it  drops  from  the  thorns 
of  the  tamarisk  upon  the  fallen 
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twigs,leaves,  and  thorns,which 
always  cover  the  ground  be- 
neath that  tree  in  the  natural 
state ;  the  manna  is  collected 
before  sunrise,  when  it  is  coagu- 
lated ;  but  he  says  it  dissolves 
as  soon  as  the  sun  shines  upon 
it.  The  Arabs  clean  awav  the 
leaves,  dirt,  &c.  which  adhere 
to  it,  boil  it,  strain  it  through  a 
coarse  piece  of  cloth,  and  put 
it  in  leathern  skins.  In  tnis 
way  they  preserve  it  till  the 
following  year,  and  use  it  as 
they  do  honey,  to  pour  over 
unleavened  bread,  or  to  dip 
their  bread  into.  I  could  not 
learn  that  they  ever  made  it 
into  cakes  or  loaves.  The 
manna  is  found  only  in  years 
when  copious  rains  have  fal- 
len; sometimes  it  is  not  pro- 
duced at  all.  I  saw  none  of  it 
among  the  Arabs,  but  I  obtain- 
ed a  small  piece  of  the  last 
year's  produce,  in  the  convent, 
(of  mount  Sinai,)  where,  hav- 
ing been  kept  in  the  cool 
shade  and  moderate  temper- 
ature of  that  place,  it  had 
become  quite  solid,  and  form- 
ed a  small  cake;  it  became 
soft  when  kept  some  time  in 
the  hand ;  if  placed  in  the 
sun  for  five  minutes,  it  dis- 
solved; but  when  restored  to 
a  cool  place,  it  became  solid 
asain  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

^  "- -  '-'-•^  'he 
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any  considerable  quantity,  it 
is  said  to  be  slightly  medicinal. 
The  quantity  of  manna  col- 
lected at  present,  even  in  sea- 
sons when  the  most  copious 
rains  fall,  is  trifling,  perhaps 
not  amounting  to  more  than 
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five  or  six  hundred  pounds.  U 
is  entirelj^  consumed  amoiijS 
the  Bedouins,  who  consider  it 
the  greatest  dainty  which  their 
country  affords.  The  harvest 
is  usually  in  June,  and  lasts 
for  about  six  weeks." 

Manna  is  called  the  cornqf 
heaven^  and  angels*  food^  (1%. 
lxxviii.24,25,)  perhaps  in  allu- 
sion to  the  mode  by  which  it 
was  supplied. 

The  phrase  hidden  manna 
(Rev.  ii.  17)   figuratively   de- 
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wards  heaven,  the  angel  pass- 
ed upward  with  it.  Mancah 
and  nis  wife,  witnessing  this 
wonderful  scene,  fell  upon 
their  faces  to  the  ground.  He 
was  disposed  to  construe  the 
visit  of  the  angel  unfavoura- 
bly ;  but  his  wife  more  justly 
regarded  the  emblematical  ac- 
ceptance of  the  sacrifice  as  a 
token  for  good ;  and  so  it 
proved. 

MAON,  (1  Sam.  xxv.  2,)  dis- 
tinguished as  the  residence  of 
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Nabftl,  was  on  the  aouthern 
boundary  of  Judea. 

WiLDBENESs  OF,  (1  Sam. 
xxiii.  25,)  was  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  Judah,  south  of 
the  wilderness  of  Ziph,  and 
near  the  luwn  of  Maon^  and 
extended  lo  the  mountains  of 
Idumea.  It  was  in  the  wil- 
derness of  Maon  that  David 
concealed  himself  when  the 
Ziphites  were  seeking  his  de- 
struction. 

MARAH.  (Ex.  XV.  23.)  A 
place  on  the  line  of  the  march 
of  the  Israelites,  at  which  biu 
ter  water  was  made  palata- 
ble by  casting  into  it  a  tree 
which  God  designated  to  Mo- 
ses. Whether  the  effect  was 
miraculous,  or  only  the  indi- 
cation to  Moses  of  a  particular 
tree  which  was  capable  of  pro- 
ducine  it,  is  uncertain.  The 
word  Marah.  signifying  friY/er- 
necs,  was  adopted  by  Naomi, 
as  applicable  to  hentelffin  view 
of  her  many  sorrows.  (Ruth  i. 

The  well  of  Hawara,  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  the  gulf  of 
Suez,  is  spoken  of  by  travellers 
as  containing  bitter  water,  and 
corresponds,  in  distance.  Sec, 
to  the  Marah  of  the  sacrea 
history. 

MAKANATHA.  (See  Ana- 
thema.) 

MARBLE.  (Rev.  xvin.  12.) 
Aspecies  of  limestone,  remark- 
able for  its  durability,  and  ca- 
pableofreceivingahi^h  polish. 
It  was  probably  used  in  very 
early  times  for  building  mate- 
rials, (1  Kings  vi.  7. 36 ;  vii.  9— 
12.  1  Ciiron.  xxix.  2.)  and  for 
many  kinds  of  vessels.  The 
colours  of  marble  are  various 
and  beautiful,  and  pieces  of 
all  sizes  may  be  wrought  tc- 
gether  so  as  to  resemble  a 
beautiful  painting.  Such  was 
probably  the  pavement  and 
columns  of  the  Persian  palace, 
described  in  Esth.  i  6. 

MARCUS.  (See  John 
Marx.) 
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MARESHAH.  (Josh.  xv.  44.^ 
A  town  of  Judah,  famous  as  the 
scene  of  the  battle  between 
Asa  king  of  Judah,  and  Zerak 
king  of  Ethiopia,  with  his  nu- 
merous army.  It  was  also  the 
residence  of  the  prophet  Mi- 
cah.  (Mic.  i.  16.) 

MARK.  (Acts  xii.  12.)  Gene- 
rally  supposed  to  be  the  same 
with  Marcus,  (1  Pet.  v.  13 ;)  but 
whether  he  was  the  same  with 
John  Mark  (Acts  xv.  37—39. 
Col.  iv.  10.  2  Tim.  iv.  11)  is 
not  clear.    (See  John  Mark.) 

Gospel  by.  The  second  in 
order  of  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament.  It  is  supposed  to 
have  been  written  between 
A.  D.  56  and  65,  and  it  con- 
tains the  substance  of  the  pulh 
lie  discourses  and  private  con- 
versations of  our  Saviour,  ob. 
tained  in  a  great  measure,  as 
some  have  suppiised,  from  the 
lips  of  the  apostle  Peter,  whose 
intimate  companion  he  was 
for  several  years.  It  is  not 
unlikelv  that  the  apostle  him- 
self had  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
amine it,  inasmuch  as  many 
things  commendatory  of  him, 
mentioned  in  the  other  gospels, 
are  omitted  in  this.  There 
are  a  sufficient  number  of  im- 
portant differences  between 
this  gospel  and  the  other  three, 
to  show  that  this  is  not  an 
abridgment  or  compilation  from 
them,  or  either  ut  them ;  and 
among  these  we  may  mention 
two  miracles  which  are  not  re- 
corded in  any  other  gospel; 
and  yet  there  are  but  twenty- 
four  verses  in  Mark  which 
contain  any  important  fact  not 
mentioned  by  some  other  evan- 
gelist. 

MARKETS,  (Matt.  xi.  16,) 
or  MARKETPLACE.  (Luke 
vii.  32.)  The  markets  of  east- 
ern towns  occupy  one  side  of 
an  area,  the  other  sides  being 
occupied  by  public  buildings, 
temples,  courts,  and  offices  of 
various  kinds.  Hence  they 
were  the  place  of  general  coD' 
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eouiae.  Laws  were  promul* 
gated  here ;  queetions  of  philo- 
sophy and  public  interest  were 
discussed;  and,  it  being  ge- 
nerally in  or  near  the  gate  of 
the  city,  or  the  thoroughfare,  as 
we  might  call  it,  judicial  inves- 
tigations were  made  here.  (Acts 
acvi.  19;  xvii.  17.  See  Gatb.) 

The  country  people  would 
be  found  at  this  point  in  the 
ereatest  numbers,  as  well  as 
jodgen  and  magistrates.  Hence 
U\e  force  of  the  expression, 
Mark  xii.  3a 

The  market-places  would 
embrace  the  whole  area;  and 
here  a  crowd  of  children  and 
idlers  would  be  found  amusing 
themselves.  To  reprove  the 
inconsistency  of  the  Pharisees, 
in  rejecting  Christ  for  doing, 
as  they  safd,  the  very  things 
which  they  rejected  John  for  not 
doing,  he  compares  them  to  a 
company  of  cnildren  who  are 
imitating  the  customs  of  their 
elders  on  public  occasions,  as 
by  a  mock  marriage  or  a  mock 
funeral.  On  tlie  former  of  these 
occasions,  it  was  customary  to 
ezi^ess  joy  and  congratulation 
by  music  and  dancing;  and  on 
the  latter,  to  employ  persons 
to  lead  in  loud  lamentations. 
In  the  children's  sport,  a  few 
tried  to  persuade  the  rest  to 
join  in  some  joyful  measure, 
but  they  preferred  to  mourn; 
and  then  they  commenced  a 
lamentation,  but  they  prefer- 
red the  music.  So  perverse 
and  inconsistent  were  they ,that 
they  could  be  pleased  with  no- 
thing. 

The  market-place  was  re- 
sorted to  by  labourers  who 
sought  employment.  An  in- 
telligent traveller  tells  us  of 
a  scene  he  witnessed  in  Per- 
sia, where  a  great  number 
of  peasants  assembled  in  the 
market-place  before  sunrise, 
with  their  spades  in  their 
hands,  waiting  to  be  employ- 
ed; and  when  he  passed  the 
•ame  place  at  night,  some  of 
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them  were  still  there,  wailing 
for  something  to  do.  (SeeMatu 
XX.  1-16.) 

MARRIAGE  (Matu  xxii.  2) 
is  a  divine  institution.  (Gen. 
ii.  21—25.)  It  is  also  a  civil 
contract,  luiting  one  man  and 
one  woman  together  in  the  re- 
lation of  husband  and  wife. 
Among  the  benefits  of  the  insti- 
tution are,  (1-)  Domestic  com- 
fort ;  (2.)  Provision  for  the 
health,  education,  and  support 
of  children;  (3.)  The  distri- 
bution of  society  into  families 
or  small  communities,  with  a 
master  or  governor  over  them 
who  has  natural  as  well  as 
legal  authority;  (4.)  The  secu- 
rity which  arises  from  oarental 
anxiety,  and  the  connnement 
of  children  to  permanent  habi- 
tations; and,  (5.)  The  encou- 
ragement of  industry. 

No  sins  are  more  frequently 
and  pointedly  condemned  by 
the  Bible,  than  such  as  violate 
or  impair  the  sacredness  of  the 
marriage  relation;  and  nothing 
is  wanting  to  raise  this  to  tlie 
highest,  purest,  and  most  sa- 
cred relation  in  which  two 
human  beings  can  stand  to 
each  other,  but  oi^edience  to 
the  precepts  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures on  this  subject. 

In  the  celebration  of  mar- 
riages in  the  east  at  the  present 
day,  many  of  the  peculiar  cus- 
toms of  ancient  times  are  ob> 
served.  At  a  Hindoo  marriage, 
says  a  modem  missionary,  the 
procession  of  which  I  saw  some 
years  ago,  the  bridegroom  came 
from  a  distance,  and  the  bride 
lived  at  Serampore,  to  which 
place  the  bridegroom  was  to 
comef  by  water.  After  waiting 
two  or  three  hours,  at  length, 
near  midnight,  it  was  announc- 
ed, in  the  very  words  of  Scrip- 
ture, Beholdf  the  bridegroom 
Cometh ;  go  ye  out  to  meet  him. 
All  the  persons  employed  now 
lighted  their  lamps,  and  m?i 
with  them  in  their  hands  to  fill 
up  their  stations  in  the  proces* 
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non;  some  of  them  had  lost 
their  lights,  and  were  unpre- 
pared, but  it  was  then  too  late 
toseek  them,  and  the  cavalcade 
moved  forward  to  the  house  of 
the  bride ;  at  which  place  the 
company  entered  a  laree  and 
splendidly  illuminatea  area, 
before  the  house,  covered  with 
an  awning,  where  a  great  mul- 
titude of  friends,  dressed  in 
iheir  best  apparel,  were  seated 
upon  irtats.  The  bridegroom 
was  carried  in  the  arms  of  a 
friend,  and  placed  in  a  superb 
seat  in  the  midst  of  the  com- 
pany, where  he  sat  a  short 
time,  and  then  went  into  the 
house,  the  door  of  which  was 
immediately  shut,  and  guarded 
by  sepoys.  I  and  others  expos- 
tulated with  the  door-keepers, 
but  in  vain.  Never  was  I  so 
struck  with  oiu-  liord's  beautiful 
parable  as  at  this  moment— 
And  the  door  teas  shut. 

The  journal  of  one  of  the  Ame- 
rican missionaries  in  Greece 
contains  an  account  of  an  Ar- 
menian wedding  which  she 
attended ;  and,  after  describing 
the  dresses  and  previous  cere- 
monies, she  says,  that  at  twelve 
o'clock  at  night,  precisely,  the 
cry  was  made  by  some  of  the 
attendants,  Behold^  the  bride- 
groom cotaeih;  and  immedi- 
ately five  or  six  men  set  off  to 
meet  him. 

The  custom  of  crying  and 
shouting  at  the  approach  of  the 
bridegroom  seems  to  have  been 
continued  from  the  days  of  our 
Saviour. 

(For  a  very  interesting  and 
minute  account  of  the  laws  and 
customs  of  ancient  nations,  re- 
specting marriage,  polygamy, 
divorce,  &c.  &c.,  the  ceremo- 
nies attending  an  eastern  wed- 
ding, and  the  figurative  allu- 
sions of  the  sacred  writers  to 
those  topics,  the  student  is  re- 
ferred to  Biblical  ANTiatJi. 
vol,  i.ch.  vi.  §  1 ;  Omar,  pp.  145 
-152;  and  Evening  Rechba- 
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TioNS,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  89—99,  ty 
Am.  S.  S.  Union.) 

It  was  the  custom  to  crowB 
the  married  couple.  Hence  the 
allusion,  Sol.  Song  iii.  11.  Isa^ 
xlix.  18,  where  the  word  orna- 
ment might  as  well  be  rendered 
crown.    (See  Dowry.) 

IVIARS-HILL.     (See  Aebo- 

PAGITB.) 

MARTHA.  Oohn  xi.  1.)  The 
sister  of  Lazarus  and  Mary,  and 
the  mistress  of  their  family  at 
Bethany.  (Luke  x.  38— 4a) 
She  is  always  named  before 
Mary,  and  was  probably  the 
elder.  There  is  no  (luestioo 
of  her  piety.  (John  xi.  5. 2&— 
27.    See  Lazarus,  IVLk.RT.) 

MARTYR.    (Acts  xxii.  20.) 
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Was  picav^iiiiig    wj  a  i<iutvu  iii  m 

country  place.  (Luke  viiL  19* 
20.)  She  was  present  at  his 
crucifixion,  (John  xix.  25,)  and 
was  there  commended  by  the 
expiring  Redeemer  to  the  filial 
kindness  and  attention  of  tixe 
beloved  John ;  and  she  is  men- 
tioned as  one  among  the  pray- 
ing company  in  the  unper  room 
at  Jerusalem,  after  tne  ascen 
sion  of  our  Saviour.  (Acts  i.  14.) 
2.  (John  xix.  25.)  The  sister 
of  the  above  Mary,  the  wife  of 
Cleonhas,  and  mother  of  James 
the  less,  Simon,  Joses,  and 
Judas.  They  were  of  ciuuse 
cousins,and  are  called  brethren 
of  our  Lord.  (Malt.  xiii.  36* 
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xxvii.56.  Markvi,3.)  She  was 
preeent  at  the  crucifixion  and 
tmrial  of  our  Lord,  (Matt,  xxvii. 
66.  61,)  was  among  those  who 
went  to  embalm  him,  (Mark 
xvi.  1—10,)  was  among  the 
first  to  whom  the  news  of  his 
resurrection  was  announced, 
(Luke  xxiv.  6,)  and  on  her  way 
to  the  disciples  with  the  intel- 
ligence, she  met  her  risen 
Ijord  and  worshipped  him. 
(Matt,  xxviii.  9.) 

3.  (Actsxii.l2.)  The  mother 
of  John  Mark,  a  godly  wo- 
man, residing  at  Jerusalem,  at 
ivhose  house  the  disciples 
were  convened  the  night 
Peter  was  miraculously  de- 
livered from  prison. 

4.  (Johnxi.  1.)  The  sister  ol 
Lazarus,  and  a  devoted  friend 
and  disciple  of  our  Saviour. 
She  evinced  her  affection  for 
him  at  the  supper  in  Bethany, 
a  fewday s  before  his  crucifix- 
ion,(John  lii.  3,)  and  received 
from  him  the  testimony  that 
she  had  chosen  the  good  part 
which  should  not  be  taken 
from  her.    (Luke  x.  41,  42.) 

5.  (Luke  yiii.2.)MaryMagda- 
leruy  or  Mary  ofMagdala.  So 
called,  probably, from  the  fact 
that  she  was  a  native  or  resi- 
dent of  the  villageofMagdala. 

Thegeneralimpression  that 
she  was  an  unchaste  woman 
isentirely  without  foundation. 
There  is  nothing  to  warrant 
the  opinion  that  she  was  not  a 
woman  ingoodcircumstances 
andof  unblemished  character. 
Having  been  relieved  of  a  de- 
moniacal possession  by  thedi- 
vine  povtrer  of  our  Saviour,she 
Ijecame  hisfoIlower,(Lukeviii. 
2, 3,)  and  evinced  iier  attach- 
ment to  him  and  his  cause  to 
the  verjr  last.  She  was  at  his 
crucifixion  (John  xix.  25)  and 
burial,  (Mark  xv.  47,)  and  she 
was  among  those  who  had  pre- 
pared the  materials  to  embalm 
nim,  (Mark  xvi.  1,)  and  who 
first  went  to  the  sepulclire  after 
36* 
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the  resurrection;  and  what  is 
particularly  interesting  in  her 
history,  she  was  the  first  to 
whom  the  risen  Redeemer  ap- 
peared, (Mark  xvi.  9;)  and  his 
conversation  with  her  is  ex- 
ceeded in  interest  and  pathos 
by  no  passage  of  history,  sacred 
or  profane.    (John  xx.  1 1—18.) 

MASCHIL  is  found  in  the 
title  or  inscription  of  Psalm 
xxxii.and  several  other  psalins, 
and  probably  means  an  in- 
structive song. 

MATTHEW,  (Matt.  ix.  9,) 
called  also  Leviy  (Mark  ii.  14,) 
was  a  native  ol  Galilee,  ana. 
though  a  Jew,  was  employeo 
as  a  tax-gatherer  under  the 
provincial  government  of  Jn- 
dea.  He  was  called  from  his 
official  occupation  into  the  ser- 
vice of  Christ,  entertained  him 
at  his  house,  (Mark  ii.  15,)  be- 
came one  of  the  twelve  apos. 
ties,  and  was  engaged  in  the 
propagation  of  the  gospel  after 
our  Saviour's  ascension.  (Acts 
i.  13.)  There  is  no  certainty 
respecting  the  time,  place,  or 
manner  of  his  death. 

Gospel  of,  is  supposed  to 
have  been  written  five  years 
after  Christ's  ascension,or  about 
the  year  38.  It  existed  at  a  verj' 
early  period,  both  in  the  He- 
brew and  Greek  languages;  and 
some  suppose  it  was  first  writ- 
ten in  Hebrew,  and  translated 
into  Greek  by  Matthew  himself 
or,  at  least,  during  his  lifetime* 
There  is  internal  evidence  that 
it  was  designed  particularly  for 
the  use  of  the  Jews.  Matthew, 
as  appears  from  the  preceding 
article,  was  early  called  into 
the  company  ol  Christ's  disci- 
ples, and  was  a  constant  at- 
tendant upon  his  ministry  to 
its  close.  His  is  the  earliest  of 
the  four  histories,  and  certainly 
has  the  characteristics  of  a  nar- 
rative written  soon  after  the 
events  happened.  The  visit  of 
the  wise  men;  the  slaughter 
of  the  infants ;  the  parable  of 
the  ten  virgins;  the  resurrec- 
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tion  of  the  saints  at  the  time  of 
the  crucifixion ;  and  some  otiier 
&ct8  are  related  by  Matthew, 
which  are  not  mentioned  by 
either  of  the  other  evangelists. 
(See  Union  Questions,  vols.  i. 
ii.,  and  Help  to  the  Gospels, 
both  by  Am.  S.  S.  Union.) 

MATTHIAS.  (Acts  i.  23.)  A 
disciple  of  Christ,  and  a  con- 
stant attendant  on  his  travels 
and  ministry,  from  its  com- 
mencement until  his  ascen- 
sion. (Acts  i.  21, 22.)  He  was 
appointed  to  supply  the  va- 
cancy in  the  company  of  the 
twelve  apostles,  occasioned  by 
tlie  apostacy  of  Judas. 

MAZZAKOTH.  (Jobxxxviii. 
Bi.)  Canst  thou  bring  forth 
Mazzaroth  in  his  season?  was 
one  of  the  questions  by  which 
God  reproved  the  weakness 
and  presumption  of  his  servant 
Job.  It  is  supposed  by  some 
to  mean  the  twelve  signs  of 
the  zodiac ;  each  of  which  is 
brought  forth  in  its  season  by 
the  wisdom  and  power  of  Crod 
only. 

MEALS,  MEAL- TIME. 
(Ruth  ii.  14.)  The  meals  of  tiie 
orientals,  both  ancient  and  mo- 
dern, may  be  compared  to  our 
dinner  and  supper.  (Luke  xiv. 
12.)  What  is  here  called  din- 
ner might  nevertheless  as  well 
be  called  breakfast ;  for  it  is  a 
light  meal,  and  is  taken  at  an 
early  hour.  In  Persia,  they 
pEirtake  of  this  first  meal  be- 
tween ten  and  eleven  o'clock 
in  the  forenoon;  and  it  con- 
sists principally  of  fniits,  milk, 
cheese,  ana  confectionary. 

The  principal  meal  of  the 
day  is  the  supper.  Among  the 
Romans,  it  anciently  took 
)jlace  about  three  o'clock  ;  but 
m  the  east,  as  at  the  present 
day  in  Persia,  about  six  or 
seven  in  the  evening,  in  order 
in  avoid  ilie  enfeebling  heat  of 
the  afternoon.  (Mark  vi.  21. 
Luke  xiv.  16-  24.    John  xii.  2.) 

Before  going  to  meals  ii  was 
cujiimon  io  wasli  the  liands;  a 
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custom  rendered  neceflmrjbv 
their  method  of  partaking  m 
food.  The  same  practice  ob* 
tained  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  at  an  early  date,  and 
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prevailed  m  sitting  at  meals. 
(See  I'EASTs,  Seats,  Table. 
See  also  I^iblical  ANTi«.(n- 
TIES,  vol.  i.  ch.  V.  §  2,  by  Am. 
S.  S.  Union.) 

MEARAH.  (Josh.  xiii.  4.)  A 
noted  cave  between  Sarepta 
and  Sidon. 

MEASURES  &  WEIGHTS. 
(Prov.  XX.  10.)  The  Jewish 
law  contains  two  precepts  re- 
specting weights  and  measures. 
The  first  (Lev.  xix.  35, 36)  re- 
fers  to  the  siandartls  kept  in 
the  sanctuary }  and  the  second 
(Deut.  XXV.  13—15)  refers  to 
copies  of  them  kept  by  evwy 
family  for  its  own  use.  Much 
perplexity  has  attended  all 
mvestigaiions  of  this  subjecu 
and  we  must  be  contented  with 
approximations  to  truth. 

The  mtxiels  or  standards  of  the 
weights  and  measures  which 
were  in  earliest  use  were  pre- 
served for  a  lon^  time  in  the 
Jewish  temple,  but  were  de- 
stroyed  with  that  sacred  eiUficef 
ami  afterwards  the  measures 
and  wei^lits  of  tlie  peniple 
among  whom  the  Jews  dwell 
were  adopted.  Josenhua  as- 
serts that  measures  ana  weiehts 
were  inveuied  by  Cain.  TBeY 
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were  certainly  in  use  from  the 
earliest  period.  (Gen.  vi.  15; 
xxiii.  16.) 

)d 
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usual  mode  of  dealing  among 
uncivilized  nations  at  the  pre- 
sent day.  Eveiy  piece  or  mass 
of  metal  was  valued  according 
to  its  purity  and  weight.  Hence 
the  practice  of  carrying  weights 
in  a  bag,  to  which  allusion  is 
freciuemly  made  by  the  sacred 
writers.  (Deut.  xxv.  13.  Prov. 
XVI.  11.  Mic.  vi.  11.)  We  have 
abundant  evidence  that  in  Da- 
vid's time  gold  was  used  as  an 
article  of  merchandise,  and  not 
as  a  standard  of  value. 

In  presenting  this  subject  in 
such  a  form  as  to  aid  the  bibli- 
cal student  or  teacher,  we  shall 
include  only  those  terms  which 
are  actually  lised  in  the  Bible, 
and  shall  endeavour  to  esia- 
olish  a  definite  rule  rather  than 
to  perplex  by  an  array  of  con- 
flicting opinions  and  authori- 
ties. 

I.  Of  measurbs  of  length. 

The  handhreadth,ox  palm, 
(1  Kings  vii.  26,)  was  four  digits, 
or  the  breadth  of  the  four  fingere 
—from  three  inches  to  three  and 
a  half. 

A  upatif  (Lam.  ii.  20,)  which 
expresses  the  distance  across 
the  hand  from  the  extremity 
of  the  thumb  to  the  extremity 
of  the  little  finger,  when  they 
are  stretched  as  tar  apart  as 
p(R5sible,  say  nine  to  ten  mches. 

A  cubit.  (Gen.  vi.  16.)  It  is 
obvit)us  that  this  term  is  applied 
by  the  sacred  writers  to  differ 
ent  lengths,  one  being  at  least 
ti  hand-breadth  longer  than  the 
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other.  It  is,  however,  generally 
agreed  that  the  common  cubit 
was  about  eighteen  inches. 

A  fathom  (Acts  xxvii.  28) 
was  from  six  feet  to  see  feet 
ar 
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one  might  travel  without  a 
violation  of  the  law.  (Ex.  xvi. 
29.)  It  is  supposed  that  this 
distance  extended  first  from 
the  tabernacle  to  the  remotest 
section  of  the  camp,  and  after 
wards  ftom  the  temple  to  the 
remotest  parts  of  the  holy  city. 

The  term  a  day^a  journey 
(Num.  3d.  31.  Luke  ii.  44)  pro-  • 
bably  indicated  no  certain  dis- 
tance, but  was  taken  to  be  tho 
ordinary  distance  which  a  per- 
son travels  on  foot  in  the  prose- 
cution of  a  journey,  perhaps 
twenty  miles. 

II.  Hollow  measures. 

(1.)  Dry.  A  cab,  or  *aft, 
(2  Kings  VI.  25,)  one-third  of  an 
omer,  or  two  pints. 

An  omeri  (Ex.  xvi.  36,)  one- 
tenth  of  an  ephah,or  six  pints. 

The  measure,  or  seah,  (Gen. 
xviii.  6.  Matt.  xiii.  33.  Luke 
xiii.21,)  one-third  of  an  ephah, 
or  twenty  pints. 

The  ephahf  (Ex.  xvi.  36,)  ten 
omers,  or  three  seahs,  or  sixty 
pints. 

The  homer  J  (Isa.  v.  10,)  when 
used  for  dry  measure,  one  hun- 
dred omers,  or  six  hundred 
pints. 
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Tenth  deal  (Lev.  xsiii.  17, 
or  tenth  pan)  is  supposed  to 
hare  been  the  same  with  the 
<Hner,  or  the  tenth  part  of  an 
ephah. 

The  Greek  word  translated 
bushel  (Matt.  v.  15)  is  sup- 
posed by  some  to  answer  to  the 
Hebrew  word  seah.  The  Ro- 
man bushel  was  very  nearly 
the  same  with  the  English 
peck. 

(2.)  Liquid.  The  log^  (Lev. 
xiv.  10,)  six  egg-shells  full, 
une-tenth  of  a  hm,  or  nearly 
aie  pint. 

The  hin,  (Ex.  xxix.  40,)  one- 
sixth  of  a  bath,  or  ten  pints. 

The  te/A,  (Isa.  v.  10.)  one- 
lanth  of  a  homer,  (Ezek.  xlv. 
11,)  seven  and  a  half  gallons, 
or  sixty  pints. 

The  homer^  or  cor,  (Ezek. 
xlv.  14,)  ten  baths,  seventy-five 
gallons,  or  six  hundred  pints. 

The  iirkin  (John  ii.  6)  was 
a  Greek  measure,  containing 
seven  and  a  half  gallons. 

in.  Op  weights. 

In  the  time  of  Moses  the 
common  weight  was  a  shekel, 
which  signifies  a  i«et>/U.  There 
were  also  the  parts  ch  a  shekel, 
m  as  the  fourth,  third,  and  half 
The  shekel,  the  maneh,  and 
the  talent  were  all  originally 
names  of  weights;  and  here 
it  may  be  remarked  that  there 
ai^>ear8  no  sufficient  warrant 
lor  the  opinion  that  the  Jews 
had  two  kinds  of  weights. 
When  the  {)hra8e  shekel  (fthe 
sanctuary  is  used.  (Ex.  xxx. 
1^  it  means,  not  that  this  was 
different  from  the  common 
shekel,  but  that  it  was  a  true 
standard  weight,  according  to 
the  authorized  standard  pre- 
served in  the  sanctuary,  or,  as 
we  should  say,  a  sealed  weight 
or  measure,  to  denote  that  its 
accuracy  is  certified  by  autho- 
rity. To  weigh  substances  the 
Jews  had — 

Tiie  shekel^  (Amos  viii.  5,) 
half  an  ounce  avoirdupois. 

The  maneh  or  mtno,  (Ezek. 
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xlv.  12,)  one  hundred  shekels, 
or  fifty  ounces,  equal  to  three 
pounds  two  ounces  avoirdupois. 

The  talent^  (2  Sam.  xii.  30^ 
three  thousand  shek^  thirty 
maneh8,fi(leenhundred  otmces, 
equal  to  ninety-three  pounds 
twelve  ounces  avoirdupois^ 

IV.  Of  curkemct. 

(I.)  Be/are  the  captivity. 

The  gerahf  one-twentieth  of 
a  shekel,  would  be  worth  now 
nearly  two  and  a  half  cents. 

The  bekahf  half  a  shekel, 
eqnual  to  twenty-five  cents. 

The  shekel,  twenty  gerahs, 
weighing  hall  an  ounce  troy, 
equal  to  fifty  cents. 

The  maneh  or  mina,  one 
hundred  shekels,  fifty  ounces, 
or  four  pounds  two  ounces  troy, 
etiual  to  fifty  dollars. 

The  talents  thirty  roina;  or 
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(Matt.  xvil.  27,)  a  Greek  or 
Roman  silver  coin,  (a  shekel 
in  weight,)  and  in  value  over 
fifty  cents.  The  stater  or 
coined  shekel  of  the  Jews  is 
often  found  in  the  cabinets 
of  antiquaries  at  the  present 
day. 

The  penny,  (Matt.  xxii.  19,) 
or  drachm,  a  Roman  silver 
coin,  equal  to  from  twelve  and 
a  half  to  fourteen  cents. 

The  farthing,  (Matt.  x.  29,) 
a  Roman  silver  coin,  equal  to 
one  cent  and  a  quarter. 

Another  piece  of  money 
equal  to  one-foiurth  of  a  far- 
thmg  is  called  by  the  same 
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Aame>  OVIatt.  v.  26 ;)  and  the 
mte  (Mark  xii.  42)  was  half 
of  this  last  farthing,  or  about 
one-eighth  of  a  cent  and  a  half. 

An  erroneous  impression  pre- 
vails respecting  the  real  value 
of  money ,  from  ou^  associations 
with  its  nominal  value.  The 
penny  a  day  (Matt.  xx.  2)  seems 
10 1  >e  a  mean  compensation  for 
ten  or  twelve  hours'  labour, 
and  the  twopence  (Luke  x.  35) 
affords  verjr  equivocal  evidence 
of  generosity  in  the  good  Sa- 
maritan; but  when  it  is  con- 
sidered what  these  sums  could 
obtain  of  the  comforts  and  ne- 
cessaries of  life,  the  case  ap- 
pears differently. 

As  lately  as  the  year  1351, 
Uie  price  of  labour  was  ref- 
lated in  England  by  parlia- 
ment, and  "haymakers,  corn- 
weeders,  without  meat,  drink, 
or  other  courtesy,"  (in  modern 
phrase,  finding  themselves,) 
were  to  have  a  penny  a  day. 
In  many  places  higher  wages 
are  given  for  haynTaking  than 
for  any  other  kind  of  agricul- 
tural labour.  The  pay  of  a 
chaplain  in  England,  in  1314, 
was  three  half-pence,  or  about 
three  cents  a  day.  At  the  same 
time  wheat  was  sixteen  cents 
a  bushel,  and  a  fat  sheep  twelve 
cents.  A  penny  a  day  under 
such  circumstances  would  not 
be  inconsiderable  w^es.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  four 
hundred  and  forty  grains  of 
silver  would  purchase  as  much 
In  the  fourth  century  before 
Christ,  as  four  thousand  four 
hundred  grains  would  purchase 
in  England  in  1780. 

MEAT,  MEATS.  (Gen.  i.  29. 
Mark  vii.  19.)  The  food  of  the 
Hebrews  was  regulated  by  the 
appointment  of  God.  Their 
methods  of  cooking  meats  were 
various,  though  they  never  ate 
of  food  dressed  by  any  other 
than  a  Jew.  nor  of  food  pre- 
pared by  other  kitchen  uten- 
sils than  those  of  their  own 
nation.    What  animals  they 
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might  eat,  and  what  they  ot^t 
not,  was  particularly  command- 
ed. (Lev.xi.  Deut.xiv.)  The  im- 
port of  the  word  meat  seems  to 
nave  undergone  a  considerable 
change  since  our  version  of  the 
Bible  was  made;  for,  in  this, 
it  means  food  in  general;  or, 
when  confined  to  one  species 
of  food,  always  signifies  meal, 
flour,  or  grain,  but  never  flesh, 
which  is  now  the  usual  accep- 
tation  of  the  word.  A  mea^ 
qffering  in  the  Scriptures  is 
always  a  vegetable  and  never 
an  animal  offering ;  and  it 
might  now  be  rendered  a 
bread-qffering,  or  a  meal-qffer- 
ingy  instead  oi  a  meat-qffenng. 

Meats  offered  to  idols. 
(I  Cor.  viii.  7.  10.)  At  the  first 
settling  of  the  church,  there 
were  many  disputes  concern- 
ing the  use  of  meats  offered  to 
idols.  Some  newly  converted 
Christians,  convinced  that  an 
idol  was  nothing,  and  that  the 
distinctionof  cleail  and  unclean 
creatures  was  abolished  by  our 
Saviour,  ate  indifferently  of 
whatever  vras  served  up  to 
them,  even  among  pagans, 
without  inquiring  whether  the 
meats  had  been  offered  to  idols.  _ 
They  took  the  same  liberty  in 
buying  meat  sold  in  the  mar- 
ket, not  regarding  whether  it 
were  pure  or  impure,  accord- 
ing to  the  Jews;  or  whether 
it  had  been  offered  to  idols  or 
not.  But  other  Christians, 
weaker  or  less  instructed,  were 
offended  at  this  liberty,  and 
thought  that  eating  of  meat 
which  had  been  offered  to  idols 
was  a  kind  of  partaking  in  that 
wicked  and  sacrilegious  act. 

This  diversity  of  opinion  pro- 
duced some  scandal,  for  which 
Paul  thought  it  behoved  him 
to  provide  a  remedy.  (Rom^ 
xiv.  20,  21.)  Ho  detennined, 
therefore,  that  all  things  were 
clQan  to  such  as  were  clean, 
(Tit.  i.  15,)  and  thai  an  idol 
was  nothing  at  all.  That  a 
man  might  safely  eat  of  what- 
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evtt  was  8old  In  ibe  nuirket, 
and  need  not  scrupulously  in- 
quire from  whence  it  came: 
and  that  if  an  unbeliever  should 
invite  a  believer  to  eat  with 
him,  the  believer  might  eat 
of  whatever  was  set  before 
him,  &c.  (1  Cor.  x.  25,  &c.) 
But  at  the  same  time  he  en- 
joins, that  the  laws  of  charity 
and  prudence  should  be  ob- 
served; that  believers  should 
he  cautious  of  scandalizing  or 
offending  weak  minds;  for 
though  all  thinj^  might  be 
lawful,  yet  all  things  were  not 
always  expedient. 

MEDEBA.  (Josh.xiii.  16.)  A 
city  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
territory  of  Reuben,  which  still 
retains  nearly  its  ancient  name 
Madaba.  The  site  of  the  old 
town  shows  the  ruins  of  a 
temple,  and  the  excavations 
of  ponds  and  reservoirs. 

MEDIA.  (Isa.  xxi.2.)  This 
country,  which  probably  de- 
rives Its  name  from  Madai, 
(Gten.  X.  2,)  anciently  occupied 
what  is  now  part  of  the  king- 
dom  of  Persia,  and  was  bound- 
ed north  by  the  Caspian  Sea 
and  Armenia,  south  by  Persia 
proper,  and  west  by  Assyria. 
It  was  a  fertile  and  well-cul- 
tivated region,  and  was  divided 
into  greater  and  lesser  Media. 

Ninus,  king  of  Assyria,  added 
this  country  to  his  kingdom, 
and  retained  it  until  the  time 
of  Sennacherib,  when  it  re- 
volted, and  his  son  became 
king,  B.  0.  700.  It  fell  into 
the  nand  of  Cyrus  the  Great, 
about  556  B.  c,  who  perfectly 
united  Media  and  Persia,  form- 
ing the  Medo-Persian  kingdom. 
Hence,  by  Esther  and  DanieU 
the  laws  and  chronicles  of  the 
Medes  and  Persians  are  al  ways 
mentioned  together.  God  em- 
ployed the  Medes  to  punish 
Baoylon,  and  then  sent  them 
the  cup  of  his  wrath  by  Cyrus. 
(Isa.  xiii.  17, 18;  xxi.i,3.  Jer. 
wv.  25.) 

MEDIATOR.   (Gal.  iii.  19.) 
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One  who  interposes  betweMi 
two  parties  at  variance,  witU 
the  view  of  effecting  a  recon- 
ciliation between  them.  The 
title  belongs  pre-eminently  to 
the  divine  Reaeemer,  in  and  by 
whom  God  is  reconciling  the 
world  unto  himself.  (1  Tim.  ii. 
5.  Heb.  viii.6,  and  xii.  24.)  And 
it  is  to  be  remembered  that  he 
is  the  ONLY  mediator  between 
(jod  and  roan.  Of  course  ouz 
blessed  Saviour  has  always 
stood  in  that  relation,  as  well 
before  as  since  his  manifesta- 
tion in  the  flesh.  He  is  the 
Angel  of  the  covenant,  by  whom 
all  the  divine  communications 
were  made  under  the  several 
dispensations.  Of  the  new  co- 
venant he  became  the  surety 
as  well  as  the  mediator,  seal- 
ing it  with  his  own  blood ;  and 
the  blessings  of  this  covenant 
are  now  and  ever  will  be  be> 
stowed  in  virtue  of  his  merits 
and  intercession.  The  errors 
and  absurdities  into  which 
many  are  betrayed  who  reject 
this  doctrine  are  without  num- 
ber ;  and  no  view  of  the  subjea 
accords  with  the  divine  ora- 
cles, or  brings  into  their  just 
relation  all  the  parties  con- 
cerned, except  that  which  con- 
templates  the  Redeemer  both 
in  his  divine  and  human  na- 
ture :  as,  on  the  one  hand,  iden- 
tified with  the  infinite  Jehovah, 
whose  honour  and  clory  are  to 
be  maintained,  and  whose  fa- 
vour is  to  be  secured:  while^ 
on  the  other,  he  is  the  seli- 
offered,  atoning  sacrifice  for 
sin ;  and,  as  the  friend  of  sin- 
ners, invites  them  to  come  to 
him  in  faith  and  penitence, 
and  receive  the  boundless 
blessings  of  (Sod's  grace,  se- 
cured to  them  by  his  own  pre- 
vailing intercession.  In  all 
ages,  and  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  there  has  constantly 
prevailed  such  a  sense  of  the 
holiness  of  the  supreme  Di- 
vinity, as  to  make  recourse  to 
some  sort  of  mediation  oni- 
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There  is  not  a  form 
of  religion  known,  even  among 
the  savages  and  heathen  na- 
tions, which  does  not  recog- 
nise, with  more  or  less  dis- 
tinctness, the  necessity  of  a  me- 
diator between  the  di  vi nity  and 
man.  This  fact,  together  with 
the  consideration  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  doctrine  itself 
contrary  to  reason  and  ana- 
logy, sufficient! V  establishes 
it  against  the  objections  and 
cavus  of  scoffers  and  unbe- 
lie  vers. 

MEGIDDO.  (Josh.  xii.  21.) 
A  city  belonging  to  Manasseh. 
but  lying  within  the  limits  or 
Issacnar,  not  far  from  the  river 
Kishon,  whose  waters  are  hence 
called  the  toaters  qf  Megiddo. 
(Judg.  V.  19.)  Its  inhabitants 
were  not  expelled  by  Manas- 
seh, but,  when  Israel  t)ecame 
strong  were  made  tributarv. 
Solomon  fortified  it,  and  made 
it  the  residence  of  one  of  his 
commissaries,  who  provided 
stores  of  provision  for  his  house- 
hold. (IKinesiv.  12;  ix.  15.) 
There,  too,  Ahaziah  died,  in 
consequence  of  a  wound  in 
battle,  and  Joeiah  was  slain 
by  Pharaoh-necho  of  Egypt. 
(2Kinc8  ix.27:  xxiii.  29.) 

MELCH12EDEC  (CJen.  xiv. 
18)  is  supposed  to  have  l>een 
king  of  the  Salem  which  was 
afterwards  Jerusalem,  (though 
it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
title  king  of  Salem  was  a 
mere  appellation.)  He  is  men- 
tioned before  the  institution 
of  the  Aaronic  order  as  a 
priest  of  the  most  high  (3od. 
Some  have  strangely  suppos- 
ed him  to  have  oeen  Shem, 
but  his  birth  and  genealogy 
are  concealed,  (perhaps  pur- 
posely,)  or  the  phrase  witk- 
outfaiher^  ice.  may  mean  that 
his  parents  were  of  obscure  or 
low  origin ;  and  we  know  nut 
that  he  had  a  predecessor  or 
successor ;  at  anv  rate  the  time 
of  his  priesthood  was  unlimit- 
ed, and  in  this  respect  differ. 
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liad  ever  experienced  difficulty 
in  comprehending  how  there 
could  be  a  place  formed  on 
the  coast  of  an  island,  where 
two  8608  met.  But  in  view- 
ing the  spot  pointed  out  where 
the  ship  was  thrust  in,  the 
difficulty  was  removed.  The 
island  Gozo  lies  west  of  the 
main  island.  (Malla,)  and  is 
separated  only  by  a  strait^from 
half  to  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in 
width.  Wnen  a  violent  Euro- 
clydon  (east-wind)  prevails, 
and  the  seas  run  high,  a  power- 
lul  current  is  forced  in  at  each 
end  of  this  strait,  which  ranges 
nearly  north  and  south.  The 
ship  was  driven  in  at  the  north 
end,  and  struck  in  a  small 
nook,  on  the  Malta  side,  about 
forty  rods  from  the  entrance. 
This  strait  must  have  been, 
I  think,  the  creek  with  a 
shore^  i7tto  which  they  were 
minded,  if  possible,  to  thrtist 
in  the  ship.  For,  while  lying 
off  to  the  north,  the  entrance 
of  the  strait  has  the  exact  ap- 
pearance of  the  mouth  of  a 
creek  or  river." 

This  island  was  settled  by  a 
Phenician  colony,  about  b.  c. 
1500.  Since  the  Christian  era, 
it  has  belonged  successively 
to  the  Goths,  Vandals,  Sara- 
cens, Normans.  Grermans,  and 
French,  until  Charles  V.  sur- 
rendered it  to  the  knights  of 
St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  who 
were  dispossessed  by  Bona- 
parte; and  by  the  treaty  of 
1814  it  was  allotted  to  England. 
At  present  it  is  the  centre  of 
extensive  missionary  opera* 
tions.  Publications  in  the  mo- 
dern Greek,  Armenian,  Turk- 
ish, and  Arabic  languages  are 
widely  circulated;  ana  it  is 
also  a  depository  for  Bibles  in 
various  languages. 

MELONS.  (Num.  xi.  6.) 
Probably  what  is  known  to  us 
as  the  water-melon,  a  fruit 
which  is  still  found  in  great 
perfection  in  Egypt,  and  which 
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travellers  tell  us  furnished  Uie 
chief  food  and  drink  of  the 
lower  classes  during  the  heat 
of  summer. 
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in  a  different  case  or  number. 
It  means,  he  was  divided. 

MEPHAATH  (Josh.  xiii.  18) 
is  supposed  to  have  been  con- 
tiguous to  Kederaoth,  Bezer, 
and  Jahzah.  (1  Chron.  vi.  7B, 
79.)  In  later  times  it  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  Moabites.  (Jer. 
xlviii.  21.) 

MEPHIBOSHETH,  1.  (2 
Sam.  xxi.  8.)  was  a  son  of  Saul, 
who,  wiih  nis  brother  and  five 
others  of  the  family,  suffered 
a  violent  death  at  tne  hands 
of  the  Gibeonites. 

2.  (2  Sam.  iv.  4.)  OrMerib- 
beuU,  (1  Chron.  viii.  94,)  was  a 
son  ot  Jonathan,  and  grandson 
of  Saul,  who,  at  the  age  of  five 
years,  fell  from  his  nurse's 
arms,  and  was  ever  after  a 
cripple.  When  David  was  in 
quiet  possession  of  his  kinc- 
dom,  he  sought  out  this  branch 
of  the  family  of  Jonathan  his 
friend,  and  not  only  gave  h\nt 
an  honourable  place  in  his 
palace,  but  made  ample  pro* 
vision  lor  his  tamilr.    The  iiv 
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terestin^  history  of  this  liberal 

{)roceedingof  David's  is  minute- 
7  related  in  2  Sam.  ix. 

MERAB.  (1  Sam.  xiv.  49.) 
Tlie  eldest  daughter  of  Saul, 
who  promised  her  to  David  in 
marriage;  but  she  married 
Adriel  of  Meholath,  by  whom 
she  had  five  sons,  and  David 
took  her  sister  Michal.  The 
five  sons  of  Merab  suffered  a 
violent  death  at  the  hands  of 
the  Gibeonites.  (2  Sam.  xx\.  8.) 
They  are  called  t?ie  Jive  sons 
of  Imchal,  whom  she  brought 
up /nr  Adriel ;  and  the  proba- 
bility is,  if  the  text  is  correctly 
expressed,  that  Michal  adopted 
her  sister's  children,  (their  mo- 
ther being  dead.)  At  all  events, 
we  may  be  sure  that  if  the  his- 
tory was  fabulous,  such  ap- 
Earent  inconsistencies  would 
ave  been  avoided;  so  tliat 
their  occurrence  shows  the  ab- 
sence of  any  cunninff. 

MERCHANl'S.  (Isa.  xxiii. 
2.)  The  earl  iest  mode  of  com- 
merce was  doubtless  by  cara- 
vans. The  merchants  to  whom 
Joseph  was  sold  were  probably 
of  this  character.  The  earl  i  est 
commerce  with  India,  of  which 
we  have  an^  knowledge,  was 
carried  on  in  this  way  by 
the  merchants  of  Arabia  and 
Egypt.  There  was,  however, 
considerable  intercourse  be- 
tween many  countries  by 
water.  The  Fhenicians  held 
the  first  rank  as  a  commercial 
nation,  and  their  first  metro- 
polls  was  Sidon,  and  after- 
wards Tyre.  Something  may 
be  learned  of  their  commerce 
from  Ezek.  xxvii.  and  xxviii. 
(See  Ships.)  The  commerce 
of  the  Egyptians  was  also  very 
extensive.  They  imported 
goods  from  India,  and  carried 
on  an  export  trade  with  various 
parts  of  the  Mediterranean. 

MERCY.  (Gen.  xix.  19.)  An 
essential  attribute  of  the  Di- 
vine Being,  fur  the  knowledge 
of  which  we  are  indebted 
wholly  to  revelation.  The 
37 
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plan  cX  salvation  by  Jems 
Christ  provides  for  the  exercise 
of  infinite  mercy,  consistently 
with  the  most  rigid  demands 
of  truth  and  righteousness ;  so 
that,  under  this  gracious  dis- 
pensation, mercy  and  truth 
are  said  to  have  met  together, 
and  righteousness  ana  peace 
to  have  kissed  each  other.  (Ps. 
Ixxxv.  10.) 

The  expression  I  will  have 
merct/,  and  not  sacrifice,  (Hos. 
vi.  6.  Matt.  ix.  13,)  signifies  (as 
its  tonnexion  indicates)  thEt 
God  is  pleased  with  the  e* 
erclse  of  mercy  rather  than 
with  the  otfering  of  sacrifices, 
though  sin  has  made  the  latter 
necessary.  (Comp.  1  Sam.  xv. 
22.) 

Mercy  is  also  a  Christian 
grace,  and  no  duty  is  more 
strongly  urged  by  the  Scrip- 
tures than  the  exercise  of  it 
towards  all  men,  and  espe- 
cially towards  such  as  have 
,  trespassed  against  us.  (Matt. 
xviii.  33-35.) 

Mercy-seat.  (Ex.  xxv.  17.) 
This  was  the  lid  or  cover  of  the 
ark  of  the  covenant.  It  was 
made  of  gold,  and  two  cherubs 
of  cold  were  placed  at  each 
end,  and  stretching  their  wings 
towards  each  other,  formed  a 
kind  of  throne,  upon  which 
God  was  supposed  to  be  present 
in  a  peculiar  manner,  to  hear 
and  answer  prayer,  and  to 
make  known  his  holy  will. 

MERIBAH.      (See   Rbphi- 

DIM.) 
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which  encloses  it.  It  is  about 
welve  miles  above  Tiberias, 
and  is  regarded  by  many  as  pro- 
perly the  source  of  the  Jordan. 
Most  of  its  bed  is  dry  in  sum- 
mer, and  is  overgrown  with 
grass  and  shrubbery,  affording 
retreats  for  wild  beasts.  In  the 
spring  freshets  the  lake  swells 
to  six  miles  in  length,  and 
three  and  a  half  in  breadth,  and 
abounds  with  fish.  It  is  called 
the  waters  of  Merom,  or  high 
watersj  because  it  was  higher 
than  the  other  lakes  of  Judea. 
(See  Omar,  by  Am.  S.  S.  U  nion, 
p.  123.) 

MEROZ.  (Jud^.  V.  23.)  A 
place  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
brook  Kishon,  whose  inhabit- 
ants were  accursed  for  refusing 
to  come  to  the  help  of  Israel, 
in  the  contest  with  Sisera. 

MESECH,  (Ps.  cxx.  6,)  or 
MESHECH.  (Ezek.xxxii.26.) 
The  name  of  the  countir  in  the 
north-eastern  angle  of  Asia  Mi- 
nor, supposed  to  nave  been  8et> 
tied  by  the  posterity  of  Mesech. 
the  son  of  Japheth.  They  had 
considerable  commerce  with 
Tyre.  (Ezek.xxvii.l3.)  Some 
suppose  the  Muscovites  were 
of  this  race.  The  terms  Me- 
fechand  Kedar.  in  the  above 
from  Psalms,  is  sup- 
Tto  denote  northern  and 
southern  barbarians  generally. 

MESHA.  1.  A  PLAOB.  (Gen. 
z.  30.)     Supposed  to  denote 

the   CO -  "-'    "^  the 

Greeks  lying 

nearth 

2.  A  iii.4.) 

A  king  ifhsed 

to  pay  of  1^ 

lael,  th  Rrhleh 

he  had  topay 

to  his  r  this 

oflbnce  led  to 

punish  to  his 

aidJeh  udah, 

and  th<  tnites. 

Bd  invaded  the  territory  of 
Moab,  signally  defeated  thfiBb* 
desolated  their  country,  ana  at 
last  the  king  and  bis  army 
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were  closely  besieged  In  a 
walled  town.  Intliis  extremhT 
Mesha  attempted  to  cut  hu 
way  through  the  enemy^ 
ranks;  but  failing  in  this,  he 
made  the  horrible  sacrifice  of 
his  eldest  son  to  some  idol  god ; 
and  it  was,  done  openly  upon 
the  wall,  in  sight  of  the  camp 
of  Israel,  that  they  might  be 
persuaded  by  such  a  revolting 
spectacle  to  raise  the  siega 
This  effect  was  produced,  tot 
we  are  told  that  they  imme. 
diately  retired,  contenting 
themselves  with  great  spoil. 
MESUACH.    (SeeABBnHS- 

GO.) 

MESHECH.  (SeeMBSBOH.) 
MESOPOTAMU,  (DeuL 
xxiii.  4,)  OT  Syri&y  bettoeen  tht 
two  rivers,  elsewhere  called 
Padanroram,  (Gen.  xxviii.  2^ 
or  the  plain  qfSyricu  was  the 
name  of  the  country  lying  be- 
tween the  Tigris  and  the  Eu- 
phrates. It  was  the  first  abode 
of  men  both  before  and  after 
the  flood,  and  was  bounded 
north  by  Armenia,  east  by 
Assyria,  south  by  Axabia,  and 
west  bv  Syria,  and  embraced 
the  modem  El-jesira  of  Turkey. 
MESSENGER.  (Mal.iii.l.) 
The  laws  and  edicts  of  the  Jew- 
ish kingswere  proclaimed  near 
the  royal  resiaence  by  public 
criers;  but  they  were  made 
known  to  more  distant  towns 
and  provinces  by  messenger9 
sent  for  that  purpose.  (1  Sam. 
xi.  7.  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  22.  Amos 
iv.  5.)  They  stood  in  tho  gate 
of  the  city,  where  the  largest 
mass  of  people  might  be  found, 
and  proclaimed  the  law  or 
message,  as  in  Jer.  xi.  6;  xvii. 
19,  20.  At  Jerusalem,  these 
messages  were  proclaimed  in 
the  temple,  where  a  concourse 
of  people  was  always  found. 
Our  Saviour  is  called  the  Mea- 
tenger  qf  iht  covenant,  (MaL 
lit.  I,)  inasmuch  as  he  divested 
himself  of  his  divine  and  ete^ 
nal  glory,  and,  uking  the  form 
of  a  servant,  came  to  declare 
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the  will  of  God;  to  seal  the 
covenant  of  grace  with  his 
]]recious  blood,  and  thus  to 
make  propitiation  for  our  sina : 
so  that  we,  by  ihe  exercise  of 
faith  and  repentance,  wrought 
in  us  by  the  blessed  Spirit, 
may  be  made  meet  for  the 
inheritance  which  that  cove- 
nant secures,  and  of  which  he 
was  Prince  and  IVIediator  as 
well  as  Messenger. 

The  spies  concealed  by  Ra- 
hab  (Josh.  vi.  17)  are  called 
messengers;  and  the  punish- 
ment which  God  inflicts  on 
the  wiclced  for  their  sins  is 
also  called  a  messenger.  (Prov. 
xvii.  11.) 

Ministers  of  the  gospel  are 
also  called  messen^ferSf  (2  Cor. 
viii.  23,)  because  they  declare 
or  announce  the  message  of 


...i.:.i.  >!.»   . 


in 

with  evidence  that  they  were 
and  are  under  a  ^tobs  delusion ; 
and  the  Christian  church  is 
looking  with  deep  iniere»t  for 
the  time  when  the  veil  shall 
be  taken  from   their  eyes; 
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when  they  shall  look  on  Him 
whom  they  have  pierced,  and 
mourn ;  and  when  they  shall 
receive  him  as  the  long-pre- 
mised and  long-expected  Mes. 
siah.    (See  Christ.) 

METHEG-AMMAH.  (2Sam. 
viii.  1.)  The  same  with  Gatlk 
(Comp.  1  Chron.  xviii.  1.) 

MICAH.  1.  (Judg.  xvii.  1.) 
A  celebrated  idolater  in  mount 
Ephraim,  who  persuaded  a  Le- 
vite  to  officiate  as  his  priest 
for  a  stipulated  reward.  The 
emissaries  sent  out  by  the  tribe 
of  Dan  to  find  a  settlement  for 
them  happened  to  call  at  Mi- 
cah's  house,  and  saw  the  idols 
and  the  Levite ;  and  the  party 
of  the  Danites,  who  aflerwarcui 
went  to  Laish,  took  Micah's 
house  in  their  way,  secured  all 
his  images,  and  persuaded  his 
priest  to  accompany  them. 
Micah  endeavoured  to  obtain 
them  again,  but  in  vain.  (Judg. 
xviii.) 

2.  (Micah  i.  1.)  The  prophet, 
was  a  native  of  Mareshah, 
(hence  called  the  Morasthite^ 
a  village  in  the  south  of  the 
territory  of  Judah.  (Josh,  xv.44.) 
It  is  supposed  that  a  reference 

th( 
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Jotham,  cti.  i. 
§  2.  Prophecies  in  the  reign  of 

Ahaz,  li.-iv.  8. 
§  3.  Prophecies  in  the  reign  of 

Hezekiah,  iv.  9— vii. 

The  remarkable  feature  of 
this  whole  prophecy  is,  that  it 
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is  very  explicit  respeatng  the 
birthplace  and  prominent  cha- 
lacteristics  of  ttie  Messiah,  and 
the  blessings  of  his  reign  upon 
earth. 
MICAIAH.    (SeeAHAB.) 
MICHAEL.  (Dan,  z.ia)    A 
name  of  frequent  occurrence 
in  Uie  sacred  writings.    It  is 
applied  particularly  to  an  an- 

S!^  or  a  prince  of  angels,  (aa 
e  name  denotes,)  (Jude9;) 
and  in  the  book  of  Daniel,  the 
same  Michael  is  spoken  of  as 
a  prince.  (See  ABCHANasL.) 

MICHAL.  (1  Sam.  xiv.  49.) 
Second  daughter  of  Saul,  and 
the  wife  of  David.  She  was 
evidently  an  unprincipled  wo- 
man. When  she  hetc  aided 
David  to  escape  from  the  fury 
of  her  enraged  father,  she 
placed  an  image  in  the  bed ; 
and  when  the  messengers  came 
to  seize  him,  Michal  told  them 
he  was  sick  in  bed.  Saul  di- 
rected him  to  be  brought,  sick 
or  well;  aUd  when  the  mes- 
sengers came  again  and  disco- 
vered the  trick.  Michal  ex- 
cused herself  to  her  father  by 
a  direct  falsehood. 

During  David's  exile,  Michal 
married  another  man,  with 
whom  she  lived  nine  or  ten 
years.  David,  having  in  the 
mean  time  becom9  established 
on  the  throne,  required  of 
Abner,  as  one  of  the  conditions 
of  a  treaty,  that  Michal  should 
be  restored  to  him,  which  was 
accordingly  done. 

As  another  and  conclusive 
evidence  of  her  impiety,  we 
are  told  that  she  despised  Da- 
vid when  she  saw  the  expres- 
sions of  his  gratitude  and  joy 
at  the  approach  of  the  ark  of 
the  Loro,  and  was  evidently 
filled  with  passion  and  con- 
tempt. For  this  sin  she  was 
visited  with  a  special  judg- 
ment.  (2  Sam.  vi.  16—23.) 

MICHMASH,  (I  Sam.  xiil.2,) 
orMICHMAS.  (NeH,  vii.  31.) 
A  place  on  the  borders  of 
Ephraim  and  Benjamin.    It  is 
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supposed  to  lie  on  the  road 
through  Rama,  nine  miles  from 
Jerusalem.  Probably  a  narrow 
defile,  formed  by  two  abrupt 
rugged  rocks  in  mount  Ephra- 
im, was  called  ihe  pasaajre  of 
Michmaah,  (1  Sam.  xiii.  21)  In 
which  was  the  garrison  ofthe 
Fhili8tine8,and  which  was  pn>> 
bably  so  well  defended  as  to 
make  it  a  safe  depdt  for  the 
stores  of  Sennacherib's  army, 
in  his  advance  upon  Jerusalem. 
(Isa.x.  28,29.)  The  place  was 
in  later  times  of  some  import- 
ance, (Neh.  xi.  31 ;)  and  is 
mentioned  by  profane  histcni- 
ans  four  hundred  years  after 
Christ 

MIDI  AN,  (Ex.  il.  15,)  or 
MADIAN.  (Acts  vii.  29.)  A 
country  lying  around  the  east- 
ern branch  ofthe  Red  Sea,  and 
supposed  to  have  been  settled 
by  the  posterity  of  Midian, 
fourth  son  of  Abraham  and 
Eeturah.  Midian  was  cel» 
brated  for  its  cameh^  (Judg.vii. 
12:)  and  the  descendants  ot 
Epihah^  who  were  the  posterity 
of  MIdian,  were  rich  in  camels 
and  dromedaries.  (Isa.  Ix.  6.) 
Hither  Moses  fled,  and  here 
he  married  the  daughter  of 
Jethro. 

It  is  supposed  that  another 
country  ot  the  same  name  was 
situated  on  the  eastern  coast 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  in  Arabia 
Petrea,  adjoining  Moab;  but 
very  learned  geographers  de- 
scribe but  one  land  of  Midian, 
and  this  embraces  both  sides 
of  the  eastern  gulf  of  the  Red 
Sea,  extending  southwardly 
near  to  mount  ^inai.  Perhaps 
they  might  have  been  distin* 
guished  as  northern  and  south- 
ern Midianites. 

When  the  children  of  Israel 
were  encamped  in  the  plains 
of  Moab,  the  Midianites  were 
invited  by  the  Moabites  to  join 
in  the  deputation  to  Balaam,  to 
procure  his  services  to  curse 
the  children  of  Israel.  Fo( 
their  conduct  towards  the  lara. 
436 
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they  were  completelr 

ted ;  their  kings  and  their 

male  population  slain;  their 
cities  and  fortifications  were 
burned;  and  their  property  of 
everr  kind,  to  an  almost  in- 
credible amount,  with  their 
wives  and  children,  were 
brought  to  the  camp  or  Israel, 
and  mere  disposed  of  by  Moses 
and  Eleazar.  (Num.  xxxi.)  Pro- 
bably a  few  escaped  the  gene- 
ral massacre;  for,  about  two 
centuries  afterwards,  the  Mi- 
dianites  were  again  a  powerful 
'  nation,  mustering  an  immense 
army,  who,  for  their  oppressive 
treatmentof  the  Israelites, were 
miraculously  defeated  by  Gide- 
on, (Judg.  vi.  vii.  viii. .0  afVer 
which,  they  seem  to  have  been 
incorporated  with  the  Moab- 
ites  and  Arabians. 

A  modem  traveller  describes 
the  scene  in  the  solitudes  of 
Midian,  where  tradition  says 
Moses  kept  the  sheep  of  Jethro 
his  father-in-law.  It  is  seen 
from  the  convent  on  mount 
Sinai,  in  a  valley  in  rear  of 
the  mount,  between  two  ridges. 
A  group  of  trees  sunds  in  the 
midst  of  the  plain. 

The  curtaina  <f Midian  (Hab. 
iii.  7)  is  a  figurative  expression 
denoting  the  borders  or  inha- 
bitants of  Midian. 

MIGDOL.  (Ex.xiv.2.)  A 
fortress  or  tower,  (probably  the 
modern  Bir  Suext)  erected  at 
a  watering  place  a  few  miles 
nonh  of  Suez,  towards  Etham. 

MIGRON.  (ISam.  xiv.2.) 
A  place  in  the  vicinity  of  Mich- 
mash.  (Comp.  Isa.  X.  28.    See 

MiCHMASH.) 

MILCOLM.  ^ee  Moloch.) 
MILE.   (See  Mbasubbs.) 
MILETUS,  (Acts  xx.  15,)  or 
MILETUM.  (2  Tim.  iv.  20.)  A 
city  and  seaport,  and  the  capi- 
tal of  ancient  Ionia.    It  stood 
about    forty   miles   south  of 
Ephesus,  and  was  second  only 
CO  that  citv  in  wealth,  com- 
merce, and  luxury.    Miletus 
|0  distinguished  as  the  birth- 
37* 
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place  of  Thales,  and  Anazfan*- 
nes  his  pupil,  and  also  for  a 
magnificent  temple  and  oracle 
of  Apollo.  It  was  here  that 
Paul  received  the  elders  of 
Ephesus.  whom  he  could  not 
visit  in  nis  journey,  and  here 
he  lefl  Trophimus  sick.  There 
are 'ruins  of  an  old  town  near 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Mean- 
der: but  whether  they  are  those 
of  Miletus  is  very  doubtftil. 
The  Turkish  town  of  Melat  ifl 
said  to  occupy  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Miletus ;  and  the  Mi- 
letum,  where  Trophimus  was 
lefl,  is  also  placed  by  some 
geographers  on  the  island  of 
Crete,  but  without  sufficient 


process  of  making  cheese;  and 
food  made  in  the  same  way  \a 
common  in  some  parts  of  this 
country  under  the  name  of 
cheese-curd.    (See  Ghbbsb.) 

MILL.  (Ex.  xi.  6.)  The 
simplest  mill  for  bruising 
gram  was  nothing  more  than 
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two  atones,  between  which 
they  were  broken.  Such  were 
•een  in  the  country  of  the 
Niger  by  Richard  and  John 
lander,  on  their  recent  expe- 
dition in  Africa.  If  one  of  these 
atones  be  hollowed  out,  so  as  to 
contain  the  corn  to  be  pounded 
l^  another  stone,  or  by  a  piece 
of  wood  or  metal,  it  is  not  a 
mill,  but  a  mortar.  When 
manna  was  given  in  the  desert, 
£l«  peopU  went  abouty  and  gor 
thered  t^  and  ground  it  in 
mUU,  or  heat  it  in  a  mortar. 
(Num.  xi.  8.)  In  the  law  it 
is  ordained,  No  man  shall 
lake  the  nether  or  the  ufper 
millstone  to  pledge;  for  he 
taketh  life  to  pleajge;  that  is, 

lio      wiVkn     lonrffl      nrtitiiov      *^*l8t 


>b- 
Is, 

ter  inaplement  is  indeed  lar 
more  refined  and  ingenious 
than  the  eastern  hand-mills. 
Yet  we  read  that  Sarah  set 
before  the  three  angels  who 
▼isited  Mamre  cakes  oijvue 
meal.  (Gen.  zviii.  6.)  tt  is 
almost  needless  to  ot»erve, 
that  sieves  must  have  been 
known  at  the  same  time. 

Niebuhr  describes  two  kinds 
of  eastern  hand-mills.  The 
first  is  very  simple,  and  con- 
sists of  an  oblong  stone,  some- 
what roughened  or  hollowed 
upon  the  surface ;  upon  which 
the  corn,  after  being  moisten- 
ed, is  rubbed  with  another 
stone,  of  a  long  and  round 
shape.  Niebuhr  saw  these 
mills  only  once.    They  seem, 
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therefore,  not  to  be  common. 
The  other,  which  is  also  do* 
scribed  by  Shaw  and  Toume- 
fort,  was  seen  by  Niebuhr  in 
Egypt.  It  consists  of  two 
round  stones,  each  about  two 
feet  in  diameter,  and  six 
inches  high.  The  under  one, 
or  nether  millstone^  (Job  xli. 
24,)  is  immoveable,  and  is 
somewhat  lower  around  the 
edse  than  in  the  centre ;  that 
is,  it  is  slightly  convex  on  the 
top.  The  upper  one  is  just  the 
reverse,  being  concave  on  the 
bottom,  or  thicker  at  the  cir* 
cumference,  so  as  to  fit  pretty 
closely  to  the  other.  In  the 
centre  there  is  a  hole,  and 
above  this  a  funnel,  or  hopper, 
into  which  the  ^in  is  poured, 
and  thus  it  runs  in  between  the 
stones,  and  is  broken  between 
them  into  meal,  which  falla 
over  the  edge  upon  a  board. 
On  the  top  of  the  other  stone 
there  is  an  upright  peg,  by 
means  of  which  it  is  turned 
around.  Such  mills  cost,  says 
Tournefort,le88  than  a  Spanish 
dollar. 


a  is  a  section  of  the  upper 
milt.<none,  in  which  we  see  the 
hopper  and  the  jm^,  or  handlt^ 
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6  is  the  lower  millstone,  con- 
vex above,  to  fit  the  oth'er. 

e  is  the  complete  mill. 

Frequent  allusions  are  made 
in  Scripture  to  these  utensils. 
Of  Leviathan,  It  is  said,  that 
his  heart  is  as  hard  as  a  piece 
cf  the  nether  millstone.  (Job 
xVu  24.)  At  the  siege  of  Thebez, 
a  certain  tooman  cast  a  piece 
of  a  millstone  uponAbimetech^s 
head,  and  entirely  brake  his 
skull.    (Judg.  ix.  I>3.> 

Wheat  was  the  grain  com- 
monly used  for  bread.  The 
poor  people,  however,  lived 
much  upon  barley,  as  at  the 
present  day,  the  Arabs  do  up- 
on raillei,  or  durra.  Niebuhr 
thinks  this  durra  was  the  first 
kind  of  corn  which  was  ground 
and  made  into  bread.  The 
durra  bread,  like  barley  bread, 
is  very  good  while  fresh;  the 
latter,  however,  is  superior, 
and  has  a  better  taste  in  hot 
climates  than  with  us.  Afier 
some  hours,  it  becomes  taste- 
less ;  yet  the  same  thin-  *''-es 
place  w  ith  regard  to  the  it- 
en  bread  of  the  orientah  By 
are  forced,  therefore,  t  ke 
every  day^  and  no  n  is 
ground  daily  than  is  ed 

for  the  baking.  Thii  ly 
grinding  makes  such  i  se 
in  the  houses  as  is  hean  he 
streets.  The  sound  waj  is- 
ing,  because  it  was  na  ly 
associated  with  industry,  and 
the  supports  and  enjoyments 
of  life.  Hence  the  prediction 
in  Jer.  xxv.  10.  The  noise  of 
the  millstones,and  the  lighting 
up  of  candles,  are  circum- 
stances belonging  to  inhabited 
places,  and  are  striking  when 
we  call  to  mind  the  fact  that 
they  grind  at  a  verv  early  hour 
In  the  morning.  Chardin  says 
it  is  this  noise  which  often 
awakens  people  in  the  morn- 
ing ;  and  Harmer  supposes  the 
import  of  the  verse  just  quoted 
to  be,  "  Gloomy  shall  be  the 
silence  of  the  mornin*,  melan- 
choly the  shadows otthe  eve- 
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ning ;  no  cheerful  noise  to  ani- 
mate the  one,  no  enlivening 
rav  to  sufien  the  gloom  of  the 
other.  Desolation  shall  every- 
where reign."  ''See  farther, 
Biblical  Antkiuitiss,  vol.  i. 
ch.  V.  §  2,  by  Am.  S.  S.  Union.) 

MILLET.  (Ezek.  iv.9.)  A 
plant  resembling  wheat  and 
rye,  the  stalk  oiwhich  grows 
about  three  feet  in  height,  and 
bears  a  great  number  of  grains. 
This  grain  was  coarse,  and 
chiefly  used  for  beasts. 

Niebuhr  informs  us,  that 
there  is  a  kind  of  millet  used 
in  the  east,called  <2urra,which. 
made  into  bread  with  camels' 
milk,  butter,  or  grease,  is  al- 
most the  only  food  eaten  by 
the  common  people  in  Arabia ; 
but  he  says  be  round  it  so  un- 
palatable, that  he  would  have 
preferred  plain  barley  bread, 
which  furnishes  the  reason  of 
its  being  appointed  as  a  pan 
of  the  hard  fare  of  Ezekiel. 

MILLO,  HOUSE  OF.  (Judg.ix. 
6.)  SuDDosed  by  some  to  denote 
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MiracTefl  were  performed  In 
attestation  of  the  truth  of  some 
particular  doctrine  or  system 
of  religion.  Those  performed 
by  our  Saviour  incontrovertibly 
prove  his  divine  power.  They 
exceed  thirty  in  number.  Many 
of  them  were  wrought  before 
a  great  multitude  of  people, 
friends  and  enemies,  in  the 
open  day,  and  where  there  was 
no  chance  to  deceive.    And  it 

Jf trade*. 
Water  turned  bto  wine  .       -       • 
The  Capernaum  nobleman^  ion  cured 
Drangbt  of  fishes     .       .       -       - 
Demoniac  cured       .       .       •       • 
Peter4  motber-in>law  healed  • 

l>eper  healed 

Centurioa'i  servant  healed 
Widovr'i  son  raised  from  the  dead  • 
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really  requires  more  fahh  to 
believe  that  such  a  multitude 
of  people  could  be  so  often 
deceived  by  one  of  the  most 
blameless  men  that  ever  lived 
on  the  earth,  than  it  require! 
to  believe  the  miracles  them- 
selves. 

The  following  is  a  table  of 
Christ's  miracles,  arranged  ia 
the  order  in  which  they  ar» 
supposed  to  have  been  wrought 


Demoniacs  of  Gadara  cured     • 

Jkfan  sick  of  the  palsy  cured    • 

Jairus'  daughter  raised  to  life 

Woman  diseased  with  issue  of  blood  healed 

Sight  restored  to  two  blind  men 

Dumb  demoniac  cured     • 

Diseased  cripple  at  Bethesda  cured 

A  withered  band  cured    • 

Demoniac  cured      .       .       .       < 

Pive  thousand  fed    •       •       • 

Canaanite  woman's  dang htw  cured 

Afaa  deaf  and  dumb  cured 

Four  thousand  fed    •       •       •       ' 

Blind  man  restored  to  sight      • 

Boy  possessed  of  a  devil  cured 

Man  bom  blind  restored  to  sight 

Woman  cured  of  ei^teen  yean*  infirmity 

Dropsical  man  cured        • 

Ten  lepers  cleansed 

Laaarus  raised  from  the  grave  to  I 

Two  blind  men  restored  to  sight 

Fig  tree  blasted        •       . 

The  ear  of  Makhas  healed      • 

Draught  of  fishes     •       •      - 

MIRIAM,  (Ex.  xr.21,)  the 
sister  of  Moses  and  Aaron,  is 
8U]^x>sed  to  have  been  ten  or 
twelve  years  older  than  Moses; 
and  being  appointed  to  watch 
the  ark  of  bulrushes,  in  which 
her  infant  brother  was  laid, 
among  the  flags  of  the  river, 
she  was  there  when  Pharaoh's 
daughter  came  down  and  dis- 
covered it,  and  proposed  to  go 
for  a  nurse,  concealing  her  re- 
lation to  the  child.  She  imme- 
diately called  her  mother  as 
the  nurse,  and  the  infant  was 
placed  under  her  care.    She 


Plaet. 
Cana     • 
Ditto     • 
Sea  of  Galilee 
Capernaum  • 
Ditto     . 
Ditto     • 
Ditte     • 
^ain     • 
Sea  of  Galilee 
Gadara- 
Capemanm 
Ditto     • 
Ditto     • 
Ditto     • 
Ditto     • 
Jerusalem 
Jude*    • 
Capernaum 
Decapolis 
Near  Tyre 
Decapolis 
Ditto     - 
Bethsaida 
Tabor   - 
Jerusalem 
Galilee  • 
Ditto     • 
Samaria 
Bethany 
Jericho 
Olivet   - 
Gethseraane 
Sea  of  Galilee 


ReconL 
John  iL  I— II. 

iv.4e-54. 

Lukev.  I— II. 
Mark  i.  23-26. 

30,31. 

40-46. 

Matt.  viiL  5—13. 
Luke  vii.  11—17 
Matuviii.  23-27. 

28-34. 

ix.  1—8. 

18-26 

Luke  viii.  43—48 
Matt.  ix.  27-31. 

32;  33. 

John  V.  1— 9.> 
Matt.  zii.  10—18 

22,23. 

xiv.  15—21 

XV.  22-28. 

Mark  vii.  31—37 
Mitt.  XV.  32-39 
Markviii.22-26. 
Matt.xvil.14— 21. 
John  ix- 
Lukexiii.  11—17. 

xiv.  I— I. 

xvii.  II— 19. 

John  xi. 

Matt  xz.  30-34. 

xxi.  18—11. 

Luke  xxU.  50, 61. 
John  xxL  1—14. 


was  smitten  with  leprosy  fo» 
her  treatment  of  Moses,  but 
was  restored  in  answer  to  the 
praver  of  Moses.  (Num.  xii. 
1—15.)  She  died,  and  was  bu- 
ried at  Kadesh.  (Num.  xx.  1.) 
MIRRORS.    (See  LooKWo- 

GLASS.) 

MITE.  (Luke  xii.  69.)  The 
lowest  denomination  of  Jewish 
money,  and  probably  of  the 
value  of  two  mills  of  our  cur- 
rency.   (See  Measures,  &c.) 

MITRE.  (Ex.  xxviii.  4-7.) 
This  was  the  head-dress  of  the 
Jewish  priest.  It  was  of  fine 
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flax  or  linen,  made  with  many 
folds,  making  in  lengtli  eight 
yardfl,  finished  with  elegance 
and  taste,  and  wreathed  round 
the  head  in  the  shape  of  an 
eastern  turban.  It  twre  u{)on 
its  front  a  gold  plate,  on  which 
was  ioscnbed  ''HoLwaas  to 
THB  Lord."  The  Jews  tell  us 
that  the  mitre  and  the  bcnnet 
were  the  same  thing,  onl;^  fold- 
ed up  differenily,  according  to 
the  aignity  of  the  wearer. 

MITYLENE.  (Acts  xx.  14.) 
The  capital  of  the  ancient 
island  of*  Lesbos.  The  whole 
island  is  now  under  the  Turk- 
ish  power,  and  is  called  Miti- 
lene,  and  the  chief  town  is 
called  Castra,  near  which  the 
ruins  of  the  ancient  city  are 
discernible.  The  island  lies 
on  the  eastern  coast  of  Asia 
Minor,  nearly  opposite  Perga- 
mos,  and  is  about  one  hundred 
and  seventy  miles  in  circum- 
ference. The  population  is  at 
present  25,000.  The  chief  pro- 
ductions are  wine  and  figs. 
Paul  passed  through  this  island 
on  his  way  from  Corinth  to 
Jerusalem ;  and  it  is  famous  as 
the  birthplace  of  many  wise 
and  learned  men. 

MIZPAH,  (1  Kings  xv.  220  or 
MEZPEH.  (Josh.  XV.  3a)  This 
name  is  given  to  se veralplaces, 
and  implies  a  post  of  observa- 
tion or  a  watch-tower.  They 
seem  to  have  been  kndwn  as 
places  of  convocation  on  public 
occasions,  religious  and  civil. 

1.  (Josh.  XV.38.)  A  city  in  the 
territory  of  Judah,  north  of 
Hebron,  and  nearly  twenty 
miles  south  from  Jerusalem. 
Some  geographers  place  it  in 
the  tribe  of  Benjamin.  (Josh, 
xviii.  26.) 

Samuel  dwelt  at  Mizpah, 
(1  Sam.  vii.  5, 6,)  and  Saul  was 
anointed  king  there,  (1  Sam.  x. 
17—24 ;)  and  hither,  it  is  sup- 
posed, the  Jews  oilen  resorted 
for  business  and  devotion. 
(Judg.  XX.  1.  1  Sam.  vii.  6— 7;  x. 
17.)  It  was  fortified  by  Asa  with 
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in  the  territory  of  Gad,  where 
Laban  and  Jacob  entered  into 
a  covenant  of  fiiendsliip,  and 
where  Jeidithah  resided  and 
mustered  his  army.  (Judg.  xL 
11.29.) 

a  (Josh.xL3.&)  A  tract  of 
country  lying  near  the  baseol 
mount  Hermon. 

4.  (1  Sam.  xxii.  3.)  A  town 
of  Moab,  where  David  placed 
his  father  and  mother  during 
his  reverses. 

MIZRAIM  (Gen.  x.  6)  is  the 
original  word  translated  Egypt; 
ana  the  modem  Arabian  name 
Mitzr  is  an  abbreviation  of  the 
Hebrew  word  Mizraim.  (See 
Egypt.) 

MIZREPHOTH-MAIM 
(Josh.  xi.  8.)  A  place  near 
Sidon,  and  supposed  to  be  the 
same  with  Sarepta. 

MNASON.  (ActsxxilG.)  A 
native  of  Cyprus,  but  a  reoideitt 
ofJerusalrai.  He  was  an  early 
conveit  to  Christianity,  and  hoe- 
pitably  entertained  the  apos- 
tles. It  is  supposed  by  some 
that  the  reading  of  the  passage 
should  be,  *  brought  us  to  Mna* 
son  of  Cyprus,'  &c. 

MOAB,  PLAINS  OP,  (Num. 
xxii.  1:  xxxiii.  48—60,)  were 
situated  east  of  Jordan  and  the 
Dead  Sea,  on  both  sides  of  the 
Arnon.  The  country  belonged 
principally  to  the  AmoriteSi 
north  of  the  Arnon,  where  the 
Israelites  encanipea  before  the 
passage  of  the  Jordan.  After- 
wards it  fell  to  the  lot  of  Reu- 
ben. 

The  inhabitants  were  called 
Moabites,  and  the  country  de- 
rived  its  name  from  Moab  tha 
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■on  of  Lot,  (Gen.  ziz.  37^  by 
whose  posterity  it  was  conquer* 
sd,  when  in  possession  or  the 
ffiant  race  of  Emims.  (Deut.  ii. 
11,12.)  They  were  severely 
puni^ed  for  their  treatment 
of  the  Israelites.  (Deut.  zxiii. 
3-6.  Judg.  iii.  12-30.  2  Sam. 
▼ill.  2.  See  Mbsha.)  They 
were  an  idolatrous  nation,  and 
are  made  the  subject  of  seve- 
ral prophecies.  (Isa.  xv.  xvi. 
Jer.  xlviii.) 

Their  country  seems  to  have 
been  exceedingly  fertile  in  an- 
cient times;  but  now  it  is  a 
Ixurren  desert,  traversed  only 
by  wandering  Arabs,  according 
to  that  prediction  of  the  pro- 
phet, Moab  shall  be  a  perpetu- 
al desolation.  (Zeph.  ii.9.) 

MOLE.  (Isa.  ii.  20.)  Some 
are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
word  in  Lev.  xi.  30,  which 
oar  translators  render  mole,  is 
properly  the  chameleon;  and 
that  the  word  translated  to«a- 
eeL,  in  the  preceding  verae,  is 
the  mole ;  and  in  the  east,  at 
this  day,  the  mole  is  called 
khuidf  which  is  evidently  the 
same  as  the  Hebrew  word 
choled*  here  used.  A  learn- 
ed author  is,  moreover,  of  opi- 
nion that  the  words  rendered 
ntolea  and  bats,  in  the  passage 
first  above  cited,  should  be  read 
48  one  word,  and  that  no  animal 
is  meant,  but  a  deep  einky  or 
eubterranean  vault;  and  an- 
other concurs  in  the  opinion, 
but  thinks  that  sepulchres  are 
intended. 

The  habits  of  the  mole  are 
well  known:  and  the  idea  of 
the  prophet  is  fullv  sustained 
by  any  expression  oenoting  the 
cavernsordesolate  placesoTthe 
earth.  (See  Youth's  Fribnd, 
lor  Au».  1829,  by  Am.  S.  S.  U.) 

MoLeCH.  (Lev.  xviii.  21,) 
or  MILCOLM,  a  Kings  xi.  6,f 
or  MOLOCH.  (Acts  vii.  43.) 
The  name  of  an  idol  god,  wor- 
shipped by  the  Ammonites 
with  human  sacrifices. 
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The  Rabbins  tell  us  thai  H 
was  made  of  brass,  and  placed 
on  a  brazen  throne,  and  that  the 
head  was  that  of  a  calf,  with  a 
crown  upon  it.  The  throne 
and  image  were  made  hollow, 
and  a  furious  fire  was  kindled 
within  it.  The  flames  pene* 
trated  into  the  body  and  limbs 
of  the  idol ;  and  when  the  arms 
were  red-hot,  the  victim  was 
thrown  into  them,  and  was  al- 
most immediately  burned  to 
death.  Its  cries  were  drowned 
by  drums,  kc.  Some  have 
doubted  whether  there  was  an 
actual  sacrifice  of  life  on  these 
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Idol. 

The  tabernacle  of  3Ioloch 
was  the  tent  or  small  house  in 
which  the  image  of  the  idol 
was  placed.  It  was  of  a  size 
and  shape  to  be  portable,  and 
was  taken  up  like  other  bag- 
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merchant  drmc3  out  hia  scales 
and  uietghs  it^  as  in  the  days 
of  Abraham,  when  he  purchased 
his  sepulchre.  Inconsiderable 
nayraents,an  agent  of  exchange 
IS  sent  for,  who  counts  it  by 
thousands,  rejects  pieces  or 
false  money,  and  weighs  all 
the  coin  either  separately  or 
together.  With  us,  tne  piece  of 
metal  is  stamped  according  to 
its  value,  as  fixed  by  public 
authority.  (See  Chamobrs, 
Mbasures,  &;c.) 

MONTH.  (Gen.vIii.4.)The 
twelfth  part  of  a  year.  The 
ancient  Hebrews  called  the 
mouths  by  their  numbers:  as 
first  month,  second  month,third 


month,  &c.  The  length  of  the 
month  was  regulated  by  the 
changes  of  the  moon.  After 
they  left  Egypt,  the  Jews  had 
two  courses  of  months;  one 
making  the  civil,  and  the  other 
the  sacred  year;  the  former 
commenced  from  the  first  new 
moon  in  October,  and  this  was 
used  in  civil  and  agricultural 
concerns  only;  and  the  latter 
from  the  first  new  moon  in 
April,  because  they  left  Egypt 
on  the  fifteenth  of  that  month, 
«ind  was  used  in  tegulati&gthe 
time  ^«their  feasts,  &c.  The 
prophets  use  this  reckoning. 

The  niunes  of  the  Hebrew 
months  follow. 
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ChO. 

Saend. 

vn. 

I.  Niswj,orAbib 

?UL 

11.  Zif,  or  Ziv    . 

IX. 

III.  Sivan      .... 

X. 

IV.  Tammuz     -    -    - 

XL 

V.  Ab 

XII. 

VI.  Elul        .... 

I. 

VII.  Thhri,  or  Ethanim 

n. 

Vlll.  Bui 

III. 

IX.  Kislcu,  or  Chisleu 

IV. 

X.  Tebeth    .... 

V. 

XI.  Sh»bat     .... 

VL 

XILAdar      •    -   .    . 

M0& 

Btginninf  with  the  ntw  tnoon. 


March,  or  April 
April,  or  May  • 
May,  or  June 
June,  or  July  • 
July,  or  August 
August,  or  September 
September,  or  October 
October,  or  November 
November,  or  December 
Decemtwr,  or  January 
Janaary,  or  Febniuy 
February,  or  March 


Neh.  iL  1. 
I  Kings  tL  1. 
Esth.TiU.a 


Neh.  vi.  15. 
IKini^viii.2. 
1  Kings  vL3S. 
Neh.  1.1. 
Esth.  ii.  I& 
Zech.  i.  7. 
Esth.  ili.  7. 


righteousness  all  her  brigh^ 
ness  and  glory. 

The  tieio  moon  regulated 
nian;r  of  the  feasts  and  sacred 
services  under  the  old  dispen- 
sation. The  new  moon  was 
always  the  beginning  of  the 
month,  and  tlils  day  they  called 
NeomerncL,  new-moon  day,  or 
new  month. 

The  heathens  have  generally 
worshipped  the  moon,  under 
the  names  of  Queen  of  heaven^ 
Venus  Uriinia,Siiccoth-benoth, 
Aahtaroth^  Diana,  Hecate,  or 
perhaps  Meni,  &c.  (Dent.  iv. 
19;  xvii.  3.  Job  xxxi.  26,  27.) 
The  orientals  regulate  their 
journeys  by  the  moon,  and  set 
off  swn  after  her  chanse. 

MOKDKCAI.  (Esih:ii.5.)  A 
captive  Jew  of  the  family  of 
Saul,  resident  at  the  court  of 
Ahasuerus.    An  uncle  of  his 
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TUa  hill  was  situatea  north- 
ea0t  of  Jerusalem,  and  was 
originally  separaied  from  Acra 
by  a  valley,  which,  accord- 
ing to  Jewish  historians,  was 
flUed  up  by  the  Asmoneans; 
and  thus  the  two  hills  be- 
came one.  In  the  time  of 
David,  mount  Moriah  was  not 
included  within  the  limits  of 
tlie  cUy,  but  formed  a  part  of 
the  cultivated  ground  of  Arau- 
nah  the  Jebusite,  from  whom 
David  lx>ueht  it.  (2  Sam.  xxiv. 
16—25.)  On  this  spot  Solomon 
built  the  temple.  (2Chron. 
iii.  1.)  It  is  supposed  that  this 
is  the  mount  Moriah  on  which 
Abraliam  was  directed  to  offer 
up  his  son  Isaac  for  a  bumt- 
ooering.     (See    passage    first 

^  cited.) 

•  This  mount  was  raised  by 
artificial  means  to  the  height 
of  about  seven  hundred  feet. 
Being  at  first  a  rocky  precipice, 
it  was  enclosed  by  a  square 
wall,  and  filled  in,  until  it 
formed  a  level  area  for  the 
temple  and  its  courts.  Moriah 
is  now  a  piece  of  level  ground. 
It  is  occupied  by  an  open 
court  fifteen  hundred  feet  long, 
and  one  thousand  feet  wide, 
aurrounded  by  a  wall,  ana 
planted  with  trees.  In  the 
centre  of  this  area  is  a  large 
platform,  paved  with  marble, 
on  which  ^ands  the  mosque 
which  the  calipli  Omar  erected 
in  the  seventh  century,  and 
which  is  considered  the  second 
only  to  the  holy  house  at  Mecca 
in  point  of  sanctity,  and  the 
first  in  size  and  magnificence. 
NoUiiristian  is  allowed  toenter 
this  enclosure ;  though  tiiis  pro- 
hibition has  been  relaxed  in  fa- 
vour of  several  modern  travel- 

lerS.(SeejERUSALEM,TEMPLE.) 

MORNING.    (See   Day, 
Watch.)  | 

MORNINO      WATCH.  (SOO   I 

Watch.)  ! 

M0RNrNOSTAR.(SeeSTARS.)    I 

IVl(3KTAR.    (See  Lime.)        | 
MOSES,  (Ex.  ii.  10.)  the  dis-  ; 
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tinguished  leader  and  general 
of  tlie  Hebrews,  was  w>m  in 
Egypt,  A.  M-  2433.  For  three 
months  he  escaped  the  general 
massacre  of  all  the  male  chil- 
dren of  the  Hebrews  by  being 
secreted,  and  then  he  was 
placed  in  an  ark  or  basket  ef 
reed  or  osier  work  made  water- 
tight, and  deposited  among  the 
flags  on  the  river  t)ank.  The 
sister  of  the  infant  was  sta- 
tioned near  to  watch,  and  by 
and  by  one  of  the  daughtert 
of  Pharaoh,  vralking  near  ihe 
spot,  discovered  the  basket, 
and,  upon  opening  it,  saw  the 
helpless  babe,and,beine  moved 
by  lis  cries,  was  disposed  to  save 
it,  notwithstanding  she  saw  it 
was  one  of  the  Hebrew  ch  ildren 
that  her  father's  tyrannical  de- 
cree doomed  to  death.  M  iriam 
asked  the  princess  if  she  should 
call  a  nurse,  and  bein^  told  to 
do  so,  immediately  called  her 
mother,  who  was  directed  to 
take  the  child  and  nurse  it  for 
the  princess  upon  wages.  This 
commission  the  mother  joy- 
fully executed.  She  nourished 
the  childj  and  probably  in- 
structed him  in  the  principles 
of  religion;  and  at  a  proper 
time  took  him  to  Pharaoh's 
daughter,  and  he  became  her 
son.  She  gave  him  the  name 
of  Moses,  signifyinc  that- he 
was  drawn  out  of  the  water. 
Being  instructed  in  the  various 
branches  of  Egyptian  learning, 
(Acts  vii.  22.)  and  having  great 
advantages  nxim  his  connexicm 
with  the  royal  family,  the  pros- 
pects of  the  young  Hebrew 
were  extremely  flattering;  but, 
at  the  age  of  forty,  he  chose  t» 
renounce  them  all,  and  liecome 
the  servant  of  (Jod.  (Heb.  xL 
24—26.)  He  espoused  the  cause 
oftan  onpressed  Israelite,  and, 
in  his  aefence,  put  an  Egyp. 
tian  to  death,  for  which  cause 
he  fled  into  Midian,  where  he 
married  Zipporah,  a  daughter 
of  Jethro,  and  lived  forty  years 
as  a  shepherd.  At  the  end  of 
446 
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that  period,  he  received  a  mi- 
raculous intimation  ftom  God 
that  he  was  to  be  the  leader 
and  deliverer  of  his  chosen 
people,  for  which  high  and 
responsible  oiSce  he  was  fur- 
nished with  the  necessary  gifts 
and  graces.  His  brother  Aaron 
was  associated  with  him,  and 
the  history  of  their  official 
career  would  be  a  history  of 
the  Jews  from  the  close  of  their 
bondage  in  Egypt  to  their  ap- 
proach to  the  land  of  promise. 
The  miracles  God  wrought  by 
his  hands :  his  frequent  oppor- 
tunities of  communion  imme- 
diately with  the  divine  ma- 
jesty; the  wonderful  displays 
ne  witnessed  of  the  power  and 
glory  of  Jehovah,  and  his  con- 
nexion with  the  grand  and 
significant  system  of  religious 
rites  and  ceremonies,  which  is 
called  after  him  the  Mosaic 
ritual  or  dispensation ;  the  se- 
verity of  the  rebukes  he  suf- 
feredfin  consequence  of  a  single 
sinful  act,  (Num.  xx.  12);  his  ex- 
traordinary meekness,  (Num. 
xii.  3) ;  the  singular  manner  of 
his  death,  and  the  fact  that  he 
is  the  historian  of  ages  and 
events  so  remote  and  so  in- 
tensely interesting  to  us,  in  our 
various  relations,  prospects, 
and  circumstances,  all  combine 
to  make  him,  perhaps,  the  most 
extraordinary  man  that  ever 
lived.   (Deut.  xxxiv.  10-12.) 

He  retained  his  faculties  to 
a  very  extraordinary  degree, 
for  we  are  told  that  at  his  death, 
which  took  place  at  an  ad- 
vanced age,  hia  eye  was  not 
dinii  nor  hia  natural  force 
abated.  (Deut.  xxxiv.  7.)  After 
having  seen  the  most  con- 
clusive tokens  that  GKxl  would 
accomplish  all  his  purposes  in 
bringing  his  people  into  ihe 
promised  land,  (Num.  xxxi. 
xxxii.,)  he  assembled  the  na- 
tion, and  recapitulated  in  their 
hearing  the  events  of  their 
history.  He  exhorted  them  to 
obedience;  proposed  to  them 
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the  blessings  and  the 
which  were  suspended  on  their 
faithfidness ;  solemnly  testified 
lo  the  truth  and  holiness  of 
the  Divine  Being,  (Deut.  xxvii. 
xxviii.  xxix.  xxx.,)  and  made 
all  necessary  arrangements 
with  his  successor  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  conmiission.  He 
then  celebrates  the  glory  oX 
God  in  one  of  the  most  sublime 
and  animated  hymns  of  praise 
that  we  find  on  record;  and 
after  pronouncing  on  the 
tribes,  respectively,  the  most 
solemn  prophetic  blessings,  he 
went  up  into  a  mountain  ap> 

g)inted  for  that  purpose  bjr 
od,  from  the  summit  of  whica 
he  could  survey  the  whole 
length  of  the  land  of  Canaan, 
and  across  from  the  Jordan  to 
the  Mediterranean.  When  he 
had  thus  seen,  for  himself,  the 
promised  possession  of  hia 
countrymen,  he  cheerfully  re- 
signed his  spirit  to  the  hands 
of  a  covenant-keeping  (Jod. 
and  at  the  advanced  age  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty  years, 
he  died  upon  or  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  mountain,  and  was  bu- 
ried in  a  valley  of  Moab ;  but 
th  


attempt  to  be  wise  above  what 
is  written. 

Moses  uttered  a  remarkable 
prophecy  respecting  the  Mes- 
siah, (Deut.  xviii.  17— ID.  comp. 
Acts  iii.  22,  and  vii.  37;)  and 
the  similarity  of  their  character 
and  offices  is,  in  many  re* 
spects,  very  striking. 
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We  have  already  alluded  to 
Moees  as  the  author  of  the  first 
five  books  of  the  Bible  called 
the  Pentateuch,  containing  the 
history  of  the  creation  of  the 
world  and  its  inhabitants ;  the 
fall  and  curse  of  man ;  the  de- 
struction of  all  the  human  race 
save  one  family  of  eight  suuls; 
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This,  then,  is  the  issue,  in 
the  opinion  of  Baron  Cuvier, 
of  that  science  which  has  been 
held  by  many  persons  to  teach 
conclusions  at  variance  with 
the  book  of  Genesis;  when, 
at  last,  more  matured  by  a 
series  of  careful  observations 
and  legitimate  induction,  it 
teaches  us  precisely  what  Mo- 
sed  had  uught  more  than  three 
thousand  years  asro. 

And  whence  did  Moses  re- 
ceive the  knowledge  which 
philosophy  has  been  so  long 
in  reaching,  through  the  paths 
of  geology  1    Was  the  genera- 
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tion  in  which  he  11ve<1,  more 
learned  than  any  which  sue* 
ceeded  for  thousands  of  yean  1 
There  is  not  the  slightest  sha- 
dow of  evidence  to  sastain  so 
incredible  a  fiosition.  ft  could 
not  be  throu<ih  the  slow  pro- 
cesses of  geological  investiga- 
tion, either  of  himself  or  his 
contemporaries,  that  Moses 
learned  the  sublime  truths 
which  were  hidden  from  Aris- 
totle and  Pythagoras.  Tlie 
superior  wisdom  which  dis* 
tinguishes  the  Hebrew  proph^ 
from  all  his  contemporaTiesii 
and  renders  his  simple  nar- 
rative a  standard  of  truth  in 
all  ajres,  was  from  above.  It 
was  from  Him  who  made  the 
world  that  Moses  learned  the 
history  of  its  creation,  and  in 
no  oitier  way  could  his  suc- 
cessors on  the  inspired  pa^ 
be  possessed  of  the  truth  and 
wisdom  which  shines  as  brisht- 
ly  in  their  pages  as  in  his.  (See 
Aaron,  Hebrews  ;  and  for  a 
full  history  and  character  of 
this  extraordinary  man,  with 
illustrative  maps  and  engrav- 
inss,  see  Life  op  Mosbs,  by 
Am.  S.  S.  Union.) 

MOTH.  (Luke  xii.  33.)  A 
well  known  insect,  one  spe- 
cies of  which,  in  its  caterpillar 
state,  is  very  destructive  to 
furs,  woollen  cloths,  &c.  The 
egg  of  the  moth,  being  depo- 
sited on  the  fur  or  cloth,  pro- 
duces a  very  small  shining 
insect,  which  immediately 
forms  a  house  for  itself  by  cut* 
tings  from  the  cloth.  It  eata 
away  the  nap,  weakens  or 
destroys  the  thread,and  finally 
ruins  the  fabric.  There  in  fire> 
quent  reference  to  this  weak, 
but  destructive  insect,  in  the 
sacred  Scriptures.  In  Job  It. 
19,  man  is  said  to  be  cneshed  6«> 
^ore/A«  77U><A,where  thisanimal 
is  the  emblem  of  man's  weak 
ness  and  defenceless  condition 
In  Job  xiii.  28,  the  wasting, 
decaying  life  of  man  is  coon- 
parea  to  a  moth-  eaten  garment ; 
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and  in  Isa.  li.  6,  the  earth  is 
9aid  to  way  old  as  a  garment ; 
that  is,  a  moth-eaten  garment, 
as  the  original  inipons.  In  Job 
zzvii.  is,  the  man  who  rises 
by  injustice  is  compared  to  the 
moth,  which,  by  eating  into 
the  garment  where  it  dwells, 
after  a  while  destroys  its  own 
habitation.  In  Ps.  vi.  7,  the 
word  rendered  in  our  version 
consuinedy  properly  means 
nwth-eaten.  In  Ps.  xxxix.  11, 
the  etlect  of  Grod's  judgments 
on  mankind  is  illustrated  by 
the  consuming  power  of  the 
moth :  and  so  in  Hos.  v.  12. 
The  devastations  of  this  insect 
are  particularly  referred  to  in 
Isa.  1.  9.  As  much  of  the  trea- 
sure of  the  ancients  consisted 
in  costly  garments,  —  --ay 
readily  understand   '  tie 

moth  was  considered  s(  us 

an  insect ;  and  this  wi  ch 

us  the  true  import  of  Sa- 

viour's words.  (Matt.  \  CX) 

It  was  common  in  Af  ay 

up  stores  of  precious  g  ts, 

which  descended  as  ai  it- 

ance   to   children;   i  sir 

modes  of  dress  never  c  d : 

but  the  moth  was  a  foi >le 

enemy  to  such  treasures,  so  as 
to  render  it  useless  to  take 
much  pains  to  lay  them  up. 
(See,  also,  James  v.  2.) 

MOURN,  MOURNERS. 
(Gen.  xxiii.  20  The  Hebrews, 
at  the  death  of  their  friends  and 
relations,  gave  all  possible  de- 
monstrationsof  grief  and  mourn- 
ing. (Gen.  1.  10.)  They  wept, 
tore  their  clothes,  smote  their 
breasts,  fasted,  and  lay  upon 
the  ground;  went  barefooted, 
pull^  their  hair  and  beards, 
at  cut  them,  and  made  incisions 
on  their  breasts,  or  tore  them 
with  their  nails.  (Lev.  xix.  28; 
xxi.  5.  Deut.  xiv.  1.  Jer.  xvi. 
6.)  The  time  of  mourning  was 
commonly  seven  days;  but  it 
was  lengthened  or  shortened 
according  to  circumstances. 
That  fur  Moses  and  Aaron  was 
prolonged  to  thirty  days.  (Num. 
38* 
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XX.  29.  Deut.  xxxiv.  8.)  They 
mourned  excessively  for  an 
only  son,  as  his  death  cut  off 
the  name  of  the  family.  (Zech. 
xii.  10.) 

The  priest  mourned  only  for 
near  relatives,  but  the  liigh- 

firiest  for  none.  (Lev.  xxi.  I— 
2.) 

During  the  time  of  their 
mourning,  they  continued  sit- 
ting in  their  houses,  and  ate 
on  the  ground.  The  food  they 
took  was  thought  unclean,  and 
even  themselves  were  judged 
impure.  (Hos.  ix.  4.)  Their 
faces  were  covered ;  and  in  all 
that  time  they  could  not  apply 
themselves  to  any  occupation, 
nor  read  the  book  of  the  law, 
nor  say  their  usual  prayers. 
They  did  not  drees  themselves, 
nor  make  their  beds,  nor  un- 
cover their  heads,  nor  shave, 
nor  cut  their  nails,  nor  go  into 
the  bath,  nor  salute  anybody. 
Nobody  spoke  to  them  unless 
they  spoke  first.  (Job  ii.  11—13.) 
Their  friends  commonly  went 
to  visit  and  comfort  them,  bring- 
ing them  food.  They  also  went 
up  to  the  roof,  or  upon  the  plat- 
form of  their  houses,  to  bewail 
their  loss.  (Isa.  xv.  3.) 

It  was  reckoned  a  very  pious 
work  to  comfort  mourners ;  and 
when  they  came  to  the  mourn- 
ers,  they  stood  around  them, 
ten  in  a  row,  and  approaching 
towards  them,  one  by  one,  wish- 
ed them  comfort  from  heaven. 
If  they  sat,  it  was  on  the  ground, 
and  the  chief  raom-ner  had  the 
chief  seat.  The  friends  came 
not  to  comfort  them  till  after  the 
interment,  and  not  many  till 
the  third  or  fourth  day  after  the 
decease.  (John  xi.  19. 39.)  They 
sometimes  went  to  the  graves 
to  lament  their  dead;  and  so 
the  Turkish  women  do  to  this 
day.  The  Jews  had  a  kind  of 
prayer,  or  rather  benediction,  of 
God,  as  of  Him  who  raises  the 
dead,  which  they  repeated  as 
they  mourned,  or  even  passed 
the  graves  of  tneir  dead.  The 
419 
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Jews  in  Chaldea  did  not  mourn 
aatd  loeepf  but  mourned  one 
towards  another  ;  ihat  is,  thej 
durst  not  openly  bewail  their 
misery,  but  did  it  secretly. 
(Ezek.  xxiv.23.  See  Evbnujo 
Kbcrbations,  vol.  ii.  pp.  62 — 
73,  by  Am.  S.S.Union.) 

The  mourning  habit  amon^ 
the  Hebrews  was  not  fixed 
either  by  law  or  custom.  An- 
ciently, in  times  of  mourning, 
they  clothed  themselves  m 
sackcloth,  or  hair-cloth;  that 
is.  in  coarse  or  ill-made  clothes, 
01  brown  or  black  stuff.  2  Sam. 
iii.  31.) 

They  hired  women  to  weep 
and  muiumj  and  also  persons 
to  play  on  instruments,  at  the 
funerals  of  the  Hebrews.  (Jer. 
ix.  17.  Matt.  ix.  23.)  All  that 
met  a  funeral  procession,  or  a 
company  of  mourners,  were  to 
ioin  them,  as  a  matter  of  civi- 
lity, and  to  mingle  their  tears 
with  those  who  wept.  Some- 
thing like  this  is  still  customary 
in  Turkey  and  Persia,  where  he 
who  meets  the  funeral  takes  the 
place  of  one  of  the  bearers,  and 
assists  in  carrying  the  bier,  un- 
til they  meet  some  one  by 
whom  he  Is  relieved. 

The  custom  of  hiring  women 
to  weep  and  mourn  is  common 
at  this  day  in  many  of  the  easu 
em  nations.    (See  Burial.) 

MOUSE.  (Lev.  xi.  29.)  Tt 
is  supposed  bv  some  that  the 
animal  calleu  the  mouse  in 
our  Bible  was  the  jerboa,  or 
field  mouse,  which  is  larger 
than  the  common  mouse,  and 
entirely  different  in  its  motions 
and  habits.  (For  a  particular 
description  and  cut,  see  aru 
Mouse,  in  Natural  History 
OP  THE  BiBLB,  by  Am.  S.  S. 
Union.)  Others  suppose  that 
some  other  species  of  the  com- 
mon mouse  is  intended,  the 
flesh  of  which  was  forbidden 
to  be  used  for  food.  (Lev.  xi,  29. 
Comp.  Isa.  Ixvi.  17.)  Common 
field  mice  ore  very  destructive 
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to  the  fruits  of  the  field.  Mice 
made  great  havoc  in  the  fields 
of  the  Philistines,  after  the 
people  had  taken  the  ark  of 
the  Lord.  (1  Sam.  v.  6,  kc^ 
vi.  4, 5.) 

In  the  twelfth  century,  they 
destroyed  the  young  sprouts  of 
ffrain  in  some  pans  of  Syria 
for  four  successive  Tears,  and 
came  near  to  producing  a  gene- 
ral famine;  and  they  abound 
in  those  regions  at  the  present 
day.  A  modern  traveller,  in 
speaking  of  Hamatiu  says:— 
"The  western  part  of  its  terri- 
tory is  the  granary  of  northern 
Syria;  though  the  narvest  never 
yields  more  than  ten  for  one, 
chiefly  in  consequence  of  the 
immense  numbers  of  mice, 
which  sometimes  wlioUy  de* 
slroy  the  crops." 

MOWINGS,  Kmo's.  (Amos 

vii.  1.)    It  was  the  custom  in 

Judea  to  lead  out  the  cattle  to 

feed  in  the  common  pastQies 

in  the  month  of  April.    The 

horses  of  the  kings,  and  those 

designed  for  war,  were  tamed 

in  during  the  month  of  Mardi, 

and  of  course  had  the  best 

of  the  feeding;  and  the  flocks 

and   herds   m  general   were 

not  sufibred  to  go  into  the  pee* 

tures  until  after  these  hones 
^^ , __  . .  ^ 
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women  of  the  e«8L  It  is  seen 
on  the  fiBu:e  of  the  subjuineJ 
figure. 
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MULBERRY  TREES. 
(2Sam.v.23^)  A  common  fruit 
tree,  whose  leaf  aflurds  the  ap> 
propriate  food  of  the  silkworm. 
In  one  of  David's  campaigns 
against  the  Philistines,  it  oe- 
came  a  question  whether  he 
should  attack  them  as  they  lay 
encamped  in  the  valley  of 
Rephaim.  He  was  told  to  take 
a  certain  Dosition  over  against 
a  grove  or  mulberry  trees,  per- 
haps under  a  hill  which  was 
surmounted  by  such  a  grove, 
and  at  a  given  signal,  probably 
a  rushing  of  wind  in  the  top- 
most branches  of  the  trees, 
ui: — ^^ 


tains,  where  a  horse  wooad 
hardly  be  able  to  pass  with 
safely. 

Even  the  kings  and  most  dis- 
tinguished nobles  of  the  Jews 
were  accustomed  to  ride  upon 
mules.  (See  passage  above 
cited,  and  also  2  Sam.  xviii.9. 
1  Kings  i.  33:  x.  25:  xviii.  5. 
2Chron.  ix.24.  Esth.  viii.  10. 
14.)  It  is  probable  that  the 
Jews  purchased,  but  did  not 
raise  mules.  (Lev.  xix.  19.) 

The  Hebrew  word  translated 
mules,  in  Gen.  xxxvi.  24,  signi- 
fies more  properly  hot  fouiP' 
tainSf  or  baths.  That  these 
places  should  be  discovered  by 
means  of  animals  who  were 
burnt  by  them,  or  refused  to 
drink  of  them,  is  nothing  won- 
derful.  This  would  ^ive  a  bet- 
ter meaning  to  this  pasage. 
The  desert  of  Arabia  has  many 
warm  baths.  There  is  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
in  the  ancient  country  of  the 
Edomites,  where  Anah  belong- 
ed, a  famous  baih  of  this  kind, 
known  to  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans under  the  name  of  Cedir- 
rhoe.  This  place  is  mentioned 
by  Joeephus  among  others, who, 
in  speakine  of  Herod's  sick 
ness,  says,  '^He  not  only  hoped 
for  restoration,  but  thought  of 
the  means.  He  c-aused  hhnsell 
461 
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to  be  carried  over  ihe  Jordan, 
and  used  the  warm  baihs  ai 
Calirrhoe.  which  flow  into  tlie 
lake  Asphalliies."  Pliny  also 
eavsof  tnein:  "  Upon  the  souih 
side  of  the  lake  Asphaliites  is 
a  wann  founiain  of  sreat  virtue 
in  reaiorine  healihjwhose  name 
indicates  the  fame  of  the  wa- 
ter," The  Greek  word  Calir- 
rhoe signifies  beaulif  id  foun- 
tain. The  remarkable  cha- 
racter of  this  water  may  be 
the  reason  why  i*.  is  intnxfuced 
in  the  narrative  in  so  unusual 
a  manner. 

MURDER.  (Ps.  X.8.)  The 
Jewish  law  calls  a  murderer 
one  who  slays  another  from 
enmity,  hatred,  or  by  lying  in 
wait.  For  this  crime  there  was 
no  pardon ;  the  ciiy  of  refuse, 
and  even  the  altar,  furnished 
no  asylum,  nor  might  money  be 
taken  in  satisfaction.  (Ex.  xxi . 
14.28,29.  Num.  XXXV.  30-32. 
1  Kings  ii.  5,  6.  23-^4.)     It 

Beems  to  have  been  regarded 
... ..  ^j 
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the  original,  as  no  particular 
disorder  is  specified  by  the 
Hebrew  word. 

This  sudden  and  dreadful 
mortality  was  amon^  the  cattle 
in  the  neld,  including  horses, 
asses,  camels,  oxen,  and  sheep. 
It  was,  however,  confined  to 
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the  Egyptian  cattle,  and  to 
those  that  were  in  the  field; 
for  thoogh  the  cattle  of  Israel 
breathed  the  same  air,  and 
drank  the  same  water,  and 
fed  in  the  same  pastures,  not  a 
creature  of  theirs  died.  The 
word  all  is  often  used  in  Scrip- 
ture for  the  mass  or  great  pro- 
portion. It  is  probable  that 
nearly  all  the  cattle  in  the 
field  were  destroyed  by  this 
plague,  and  the  lew  that  sur- 
vived or  were  afterwards  sent 
into  the  field,  were  destroyed 
by  the  succeeding  storm  of  fire 
and  bail.  Many  horses  must 
have  escaped  ;  perhaps  all  the 
war  horses.  (Comp.  Ex.  xiv. 
27, 2S:  XV.  21.) 

MUSIC.  (1  Sam.  xviii. 6.) 
This  was  an  important  part  of 
the  festivities  and  religious  ser- 
vices of  the  Jews.  In  their 
annual  pilgrimages  to  Jerusa- 
lem, their  march  was  thus  en- 
livened. (Isa.  XXX.  29.)  This 
is  still  the  custom  in  oriental 
pilffrimages.  The  practice  of 
miusic  was  not  restricted  to  any 
one  class  of  persons.  (1  Chron. 
xiii.  8;  xv.  16.)  The  sons  of 
Asaph,  Heman,  and  Jeduthun 
were  set  apart  by  David  for 
the  musical  service,  and  thB 
nu  her  tf  them,  trith  their 
brethren^  that  were  instructed 
in  the  songa  ^  the  Lord  were 
two  hundred  and  eighty-eight* 
They  were  divided,  like  the 
priest8,into  twenty-fcwr  coinves, 
which  are  enumerated.lChron. 
XXV.  Of  the  38,000  Levites^our 
thousand  praised  the  Lordwith 
instruments,  (IChron.  xxiii.  5 ;) 
being  more  than  one  in  ten  of 
the  whole  available  memben 
of  the  tribe  of  Levi.  Eachofthe 
courses,or  classes, had  one  hun* 
dred  and  fifty-four  musicians 
and  three  leaders,  and  all  were 
under  the  general  direction  of 
Asaph  and  liis  brethren.  Each 
course  served  ftM*  a  week ;  but, 
upon  the  festivals,  all  were  re- 
quired to  l)e  presentjorfourthou- 
sand  musicians.  Heman,  with 
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one  of  hifl  leaderst  directed  the 
central  choir,  Asaph  the  ripht, 
and  Jeduthun  the  left  wing. 
These  several  choirs  answered 
one  another,  as  is  generally 
■upposedj  in  that  kind  of  al- 
ternate singins  which  is  call- 
ed antiphonaiy  or  responsive. 
llie  priests,  in  the  mean  time, 
performed  upon  the  silvertrum- 
pets.  (2Chron.v.  11— 14.)  It  is 
necessary  to  suppose,  that,  in 
order  to  ensure  harmony  from 
such  a  number  of  voices  as 
this,  some  musical  notes  were 
used.  This  truly  regal  direction 
of  sacred  music  continued  after 
the  death  of  David  until  the 
captivity ;  for  though  under  the 
Impious  reien  of  some  kings, 
the  whole  of  these  solemnities 
fell  into  disuse,  they  were  re- 
vived by  Hezekiah  and  Josiah. 
And  although  during  the  exile 
tlie  sweet  singers  of  Israel 
hanged  their  harps  upon  the 
willows  by  the  waters  of  Baby- 
loo,  yet  two  hundred  musicians 
returned  with  Ezra  to  the  Holy 
Land.  (Ezra  ii.  65.) 

Music  al  imstrumbnts.(Ecc1. 
ii.  8.)  They  were  invented  by 
Jubal.  the  son  of  Lamech,(Gen. 
It.  21,)  and  had  appropriate 
names.  (Gen.  xxxi.  ZT.)  They 
may  be  divided  into  three 
classes:  stringed  instruments, 
wind  instruments,  and  such 
as  gave  their  sounds  on  being 
struck.  Of  stringed  instru- 
ments were  the  harpj  the  in- 
Btrument  qf  ten  strings,  ihe 
9aekbtdt  and  psaltery.  They 
are  described  under  their  pro- 
per names. 

The  instruments  qf  music 
mentioned  in  1  Sam.  zviii.  6, 
as  used  by  women,  are  suppos- 
ed to  have  been  metallic  tri- 
andes.  as  the  name  indicates. 

The  instrument  often  strings 
resembled  a  modern  guitar,ha  v- 
Ing  its  strings  stretched  over 
something  not  unlike  a  drum; 
and  it  was  played  with  the 
fingers.  (For  description  and 
engravings  of  several  ancient 
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nents,  see  Hi 
BREW  Customs,  pp.  79—87,  by 
Am.  S.  S.  Union.) 

MUSTARD.  (Matt.xlii.31.> 
A  species  of  the  plant  known 
to  us  bv  the  same  name,  but 
of  much  larger  size,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  fertile  soil  of  Ju- 
dea.  With  us  it  is  a  small 
annual  herb,  but  there  it  grew 
to  the  size  of  a  fig  tree,  and  wss 
sufficiently  large  to  bear  the 
weichtof  a  man  to  climb  upon 
it.  Tlie  seeds  are  very  small; 
so  that  it  proverbially  express- 
ed the  least  thing,  or  the  mi- 
nutest particle,  it  was  i^ 
largest  plant  from  the  small- 
est seed  which  was  then  ox 
is  now  known.  Hence  the 
figure  used  in  our  Saviour's 
parable  forcibly  illustrates  the 
contrast  between  the  infancy 
of  his  church  and  its  final  pros- 
perity, as  well  as  between  tne 
early  fruits  of  God's  grace  in 
the  soul,  and  the  full  develope- 
ment  of  Christian  character  in 
the  believer. 

MYRA.  (Acts  xxvii.  5.)  A 
seaport  of  Syria,  and  one  of  its 
principal  cities,  was  situated 
near  the  southernmost  cape  of 
Asia  Minor,  where  Paul  em- 
barked for  borne  in  a  ship  of 
Alexandria. 

The  magnificent  ruins  of 
Myra,  now  Cacamo,  attest  the 
opulence  of  the  age  of  Adrian 
and  Trajan.  The  necropolis^ 
or  place  of  interments,  has  of 
itself  the  appearance  of  a  city. 

MYRRH.  (Gen.xliii.ll.)7^ 
medicinal  gum,  yielded  by  a 
thorny  tree  which  grows  eiffht 
or  nine  feet  high,  chiefly  im- 
ported from  Arabia  to  the  East 
indies.  It  was  at  a  very  early 
period  an  article  of  commerce, 
((Ten.  XXX vii.  25.)  and  was  an 
ingredient  of  the  holy  oint- 
ment-  (Ex.  xxx.  23^  ana  of  the 
embalming  substance.  (John 
xix.  39.)  It  was  also  used  as 
an  agreeable  perfume.  (Esth. 
ii.l2.  Ps.xlv.a  Prov.  vii.  17.) 
It  was  also  regarded  amoi^ 
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the  valuable  gifta  which  It  was 
customary  to  present  to  kings, 
nobles,  and  others,  as  a  token 
cf  respect  in  ancient  limes 
and  countries.  (Gen.  xliii.  11. 
Matt.  ii.  1.  11.) 

In  Mau.  xxvii.34,it  is  said,ihat 
they  gave  Jesus  to  drink  vine- 

f;ar  mixed  with  gall^  which, 
n  Mark  xv.  23,  is  called  wine 
mingled  with  myrrh.  It  was 
probably  the  sour  wine  which 
the  Roman  soldiers  used  to 
drink,  mingled  with  myrrh 
and  other  bitter  substances; 
very  much  like  the  bitters  of 
mooern  times. 

MYRTLE.  (Isa.  xli.  19.)  A 
beautiful,  fragrant,  and  orna- 
mental evergreen.  The  seeds 
of  one  species  of  the  myrtle, 
being  collected  and  dried  be- 
fore they  are  ripe,  are  called 
pimetUOf  or  allspice.  Groves 
of  the  myrtle  are  still  found  of 
ipontaneous  growth  in  Judea 
and  corresponding  latitudes; 
and  for  the  rich  hue  of  their 
green,  polished  leaves,  their 


agreeable  fragrance,  ai^  be«i> 
tiful  flowers,  are  used  by  the 
sacred  writer,  in  contrast  with 
the  noxious,  useless  brier,  to 
illustrate  the  prosperity  and 
glory  of  the  church.  (Isa.lv.l3L 
See  also  Isa.  xli.  19 :  and  Zech. 
1.8-U.) 

The  myrtle  furnished  the 
wreaths  of  ancient  heroes  and 
victors.  Branches  of  the  mvrtlo 
were  gathered,  among  others, 
to  cover  the  booths  and  tents  of 
the  Jews  at  the  celebration  of 
the  feast  of  tabernacles.  (Lev. 
xxiii.  40.  Comp.  Neh.  vjii.15.) 

MYSIA.  (Actsxvi.7.)  A 
province  of  Asia  Minor,  and  aA 
this  day  a  beautiful  and  fertile 
country.  It  has  the  sea  of  Pro- 
pontis  on  the  north^  Lydia  on 
the  south,  and  Bythmia  on  the 
east.  In  the  northern  section 
of  Mysia  was  the  province  in 
which  the  ancient  city  of  Troy 
was  situated,  and  not  far  die* 
tant  was  the  Troas  mentioned 
by  Paul.  CActsxvi.  8;  xx.6. 
2Cor.  ii.  12.  2  Tim.  iv.  13.) 
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NAAMAN.  (2King8v.6.)  A 
Syrian  general  of  great 
distinction  and  bravery,  (2 
Kings  V.  1,)  who  applied  to  the 
prophet  Elisha  to  relieve  him 
of  tne  leprosy  with  which  he 
was  severely  afflicted.  He  was 
induced  to  make  the  applica- 
tion in  consequence  of  what 
was  said  to  his  wife,  about  the 
prophet,  by  a  little  girl,  who 
nad  been  taken  captive  from 
among  the  Israelites,  and  was 
living  in  the  general's  family. 
Taking  with  him  a  letter  of 
Introduction  from  the  king  of 
Syria  to  the  king  of  Israel, 
(supposing,  perhaps,  that  the 
king  of  Israel  would  know 
what  prophet  was  meant,  and 
would  have  influence  over 
him,)  Naaman  ascended  his 
chariot,  and,  with  much  pomp, 
(2  Kings  V.  9. 13,)  went  to  the 
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king  of  Israel,  who  resided  in 
Samaria. 

The  king  of  Israel  expreaaed 
bis  surprise  and  grief  that  the 
kin^  01  Syria  should  send  him 
such  a  letter :  and  it  was  soon 
noised  abroad  that  the  Syrian 

?;eneral  was  at  the  palace,  and 
or  what  purpose  he  had  come. 
Elisha  sent  word  to  the  king 
that  he  need  not  be  concerned 
If  the  leprous  stranger  would 
come  to  him,  he  should  see 
that  there  was  a  prophet  in 
Israel.     So  Naaman  applied 
to  Elisha,  and  was   directed 
merely  to  wash  seven  times  in 
I  the  river  Jordan.    This  simple 
I  remedy   seemed   to   Naaman 
i  altogether  inadequate.    If  tiie 
I  mere  washing  of  the  body  would 
I  suflice,  there  were  waters  in 
i  Syria  purer  and  more  salutary 
thah  all  the  waters  of  laraeL 
454 
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Why,  then,  make  a  journey  to 
Samaria  to  wash  i  n  the  Jordan? 
Be  was  about  lo  leave  the  place 
in  indignation,  when  some  of 
his  retmue  very  wisely  sug- 
gested to  him,  that  if  the  pro- 
phet  had  proposed  some  ex- 
pensive or  difficult  remedy,  he 
would  have  tried  it  at  once ; 
and  surely  he  could  not  refuse 
lo  try  one  which  was  so  simple, 
and  which,  whether  successful 
or  not,  would  cost  neither  toil 
nor  money.  Thus  they  per- 
suaded him  to  follow  the  pro- 
phet's prescription ;  and,  upon 
washing  in  the  Jordan  seven 
times,  his  flesh  and  health 
were  perfectly  restored. 

Deeply  impressed  with  the 
power  of  the  God  of  Israel,  by 
which  his  loathsome  disease 
was  thus  suddenly  cured,  he 
offered  a  reward  to  Elisha, 
which  he  promptly  declined. 
He  then  voluntarily  renounced 
all  his  idolatrous  practices; 
and  asked  for  a  quantity  of 
earth  from  the  soil  on  which  the 
prophet  and  the  people  of  Ood 
dwelt,  ()erhaps  that  he  might 
build  with  it  an  altar  to  the 
€K)d  of  Israel;  and  so  tender 
had  his  conscience  become. 
that  he  feared  even  to  attend 
his  master  the  king  in  his  idol- 
atrous  services,  as  his  official 
duty  required,  without  asking 
beforehand  if  such  attendance 
might  be  pardoned.  It  seems 
that  Elisha  was  disposed  to 
trust  him  to  the  dictates  of  his 
own  conscience,  which  was 
evidently  under  divine  influ- 
ence. We  are  not  informed  of 
his  subsequent  history.  (For 
map,  and  particular  history  of 
tills  transaction,  see  Elisha, 
ch.  vlj  by  Am.  S.  S.  Union.) 

NABAL.  (i  Sam.  XXV.  3.)  A 
very  wealthy  citizen  of  Maon. 
When  David  was  in  the  wil- 
derness of  Paran,  Nabal  was 
in  the  viciniiv  of  Carmel,  a 
f>lac6  west  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
shearing  his  sheep,  of  which 
Im  had  no  less  than  three  thon- 
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sand.  David  sent  ten  of  hii 
young  men  to  ask  him  for  sup 
plies  in  the  most  courteous 
manner;  but  Nabal,  who  was 
proverbially  churlish,  refused, 
In  the  most  oflensive  terms,  to 
grant  his  request.  David  im- 
mediately ordered  four  hun- 
dred of  his  men  to  arm  them- 
selves and  follow  him  to  the 
place  where  Nabal  lodged.  In- 
lending  to  destroy  him  and  all 
that  pertained  to  him.  When 
they  drew  near,  Abi?ail,  the 
discreet  and  beautiful  wife  of 
this  son  of  Belial,  was  admo* 
nished  of  their  purjwse.  She 
promptly  made  up  a  sumptuoui 
prpseiii,  and,wiihout  the  know 
ledge  of  her  husband,  set  forth 
to  meet  David,  with  her  ser- 
vants, and  with  asses  to  bear 
the  gifts.  When  David  met 
her,  she  showed  him  the  most 
profound  reverence,  and  so  en- 
tirely conciliated  him,  that  he 
received  her  present,  and  gave 
her  his  blessing.    When"Abi- 

fail  returned,  she  found  her 
usband  at  a  feast  which  he 
had  made  at  his  own  house; 
and  she  deferred  communi- 
cating to  him  the  history  and 
result  of  her  embassy  until  he 
should  recover  from  the  effects 
of  his  indulgence.  He  had  no 
sooner  received  her  statement, 
than  he  was  seized  with  a  se- 
vere Illness, which  proved  fatal 
at  the  end  of  ten  days.  (For  a 
full  and  Interesting  account  of 
this  scene,  with  cuts,  ice,  see 
LiFB  OP  David,  ch.  xv.,  by  Am. 
S.  S.  Union.) 

NABOTH.  (IKingsxxi.l.) 
An  Israelite  or  the  town  of 
Jezreel,  who  owned  a  vineyard 
adjoining  the  palace  of  king 
Ahab.  Anxious  to  secure  this 
particular  spot  that  he  might 
use  It  for  a  garden,  the  king 
proposed  to  buy  It,  or  give  him 
some  other  property  of  equal 
value;  but  Nai)oth  declined, 
to  the  great  disappointment 
and  mortification  of  the  wick- 
ed monarch.  Jezebel,  his  more 
465 
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Testemeni,  it  usually  mMnu 
tiie  character,  faith,  or  doctrine 
of  Christ.  (Acts  v.  41 ;  viii.  12; 
ix.  15,  and  xxvi.  9.) 

Names  among  the  Jews  were 
flilen  ^iven,  in  allusion  to  some 
peculiar  circumstances  in  the 
character,  birth,  or  destiny  of 
the  individual,  (E:^.  ii.  10,  and 
xviii.3,4;)  andsoraeiunesit  had 
a  prophetic  meaning.  (Matt.  i. 
21.)  Many  instances  occur  in 
Scripture  of  the  same  person 
having  two  names.  Names 
were  changed,  and  are  still, 
in  eastern  countries,  for  slight 
reasons.  A  change  of  office 
or  station  often  occasioned  a 
ehangeof  name. 

And  upon  hia  thigh  a  nanu 
written.  (Rev.  xix.  16.)  This 
phrase  alludes  to  an  ancient 
custom  in  the  eastern  nations 
of  adorning  the  images  of  their 
gods  and  the  persons  of  princes 
and  heroes  with  inscripiions 
expressive  of  their  character, 
titles,  &c.  They  were  made  on 
the  garment,  or  on  one  of  the 
thighs;  and  several  ancient 
statues  have  been  discovered, 
with  inscriptions  of  one  or  two 
lines,  written  sometimes  hori- 
zontally and  sometimes  per- 
pendicularly both  on  the  inside 
and  outside  of  the  thigh,  and 
sometimes  upon  both  thighs. 
Men  surname  themselves  by 
the  name  of  Israel,  when,  hav- 
ing been  before  Gentiles  and 
sinners,  they  join  themselves 
to  Jesus  a  nd  h  )s  ch  urch .  (Isa. 
xliv.  5.    See  Stonb,  Thioh.) 

NA^SHON,  (Num.  vii.  12,) 
■on  of  Amminadab,  and  head 
of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  made  the 
first  offering  for  the  tabernacle 
fn  the  wilderness.  He  is  the 
only  one  of  the  heads  of  tribes 
who  is  not  called  a  prince  in 
the  history  of  this  transaction. 
Probably  the  omission  was  de- 
signed; as,  to  be  the  head  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah  was,  from 
the  pre-eminence  of  that  tribe, 
a  sufficient  honour. 

NAOMI.    (Kuth  i.  2.)    The 
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wife  of  Elimelech,  and  the 
mother-in-law  of  Ruth,  who 
moved  with  their  two  sons  from 
Judea  to  Moab.  Elimelech 
died,  and  also  his  two  sons, 
each  leaving  a  widow;  ana 
Naomi,  having  thus  been  lelt 
alone,  returned  to  her  home  in 
Judea.  So  severe  had  been 
her  afflictions,  that  she  pro* 
posed  to  her  friends  on  her  re 
turn  to  call  her  Mara,  (which 
signifies  hitler,)  rather  than 
Naomi,  (which  signifies  beau- 
tiful.) (Ruth  i.  19-21.  See 
Kuth.  See  also  Affection- 
ate Dauohteb-in-law,  by 
Am.  S.  S.  Union.) 

NAPHTALl,  (Gen.  xxx.  8,) 
or  NEPHTHALIiVl.  (Matt.  iv. 
15.)  A  son  of  Jacob  by  Bilhah. 

Tribe  of,  received  their 
portion  of  the  promised  land 
in  the  northern  part,  be- 
tween the  Jordan  on  the  east, 
and  the  possessions  of  Asher 
on  the  west.  It  was  one  of  the 
most  fruitful  sections  of  the 
country,  and  included  the 
sources  of  the  Jordan.  (Josh. 
XX i.  32—39.)  This  tribe  was 
peculiarly  blessed  of  God, 
(DeuLxxxiii.  23;)  and  the  figu- 
rative language  in  which  the 
benediction  of  Jacob  is  ex. 
pressed  (Gen.  xlix.  21)  implies 
the  increase,  power,  and  pros- 
perity of  the  family  of  Naph- 
tali.  The  city  of  Capernaum, 
where  Christ  resided  anfl 
taught  so  much,  was  situated 
in  the  borders  of  Zebulou 
and  Naphtali,  near  Tiberias. 
Hence  the  language  of  the 
prophet.  (Isa.  ix.  1.  See  Hind. 
See  also  Youth's  Friend,  for 
December,  182S,  by  Am.  S.  S. 
Union.) 

NATHAN.  (2  Sam.  vii.  2.) 
A  distinguished  prophet  of  Ju- 
dea, who  lived  in  the  reign  of 
David,  and  enjoyed  a  large 
share  of  his  confidence.  To 
him  David  first  intimated  his 
design  to  build  the  temple;  and 
he  was  divinely  instructed  to 
inform  the  king  that  this  ho- 
467 
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nonr  was  not  for  him,  but  for 
his  poeterit^.  Nathan  was  also 
charged  with  the  divine  mes- 
sage to  David,  upon  the  occa- 
sion of  his  sin  against  Uriah, 
which  he  conveyed  under  a 
most  beautiful  and  significant 
allegory,  by  which  he  made 
the  king  to  condemn  himself 
Nathan  was  one  of  David's  bi- 
ographers. (1  Chron.  xxix.  29.) 
lliere  are  several  others  of 
this  name  mentioned  in  the 
Bible^  of  whose  history  we  are 
uninformed.  (2Sam.v.l4;  xxiii. 
36.  1  Chron.  xi.  38.  Ezra  viii. 
16.  Luke  iii.  31.) 

NATHANAEL,  (John  i.  450 
one  of  the  twelve  disciples,  is 
supposed  to  be  the  same  with 
Bartholomew.  (See  Earth  o- 
LOMBW.)  He  was  called  upon 
by  Philip  to  50  with  him  and 
see  the  Messiah,  who  had  just 
appeared.  Nathanael  seems  to 
have  doubted  his  friend's  tes- 
timony; but,  to  resolve  his 
doubts,  consented  to  accompa- 
ny him.  As  they  approached 
the  Messiah,  he  received  the 
most  emphatic  testimony  to  his 
integrity  that  can  be  found  on 
record.  (John  i.  47.)  Jesus  on 
this  occasion  declared  his  om- 
niscience ;  for  he  professes  to 
know  his  character  and  heart 
at  their  first  interview,  and 
assures  him  that  his  eye  was 
upon  him  under  a  fig  tree,  be- 
neath the  shade  of  which  he 
had  probably  been  engaged  in 
religious  exercises.  (John  i.  50.) 
Nathanael  was  convinced;  and 
acknowledged  him  as  the  true 
Messiah,  (jhrist  thereupon  as- 
sured him  in  substance  that 
he  should  see  still  m<>re  con- 
vincing evidences  of  his  raes- 
siahship  in  the  progress  of  his 
ministry;  in  the  doctrines  he 
should  teach;  in  the  miracles 
he  should  work;  and  in  the 
peculiar  favour  and  protection 
of  God  which  he  should  enjoy. 
Among  those  greater  evidences 
may  have  been  the  events  re- 
corded   Matt.  ill.  17;   It   11; 
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CMDompassed  hj  moantaiiis. 
Fifteen  mountains  appear  to 
meet  to  form  an  enclosure  for 
this  beautiAil  spot,  around 
which  they  lise  like  the  edfe 
of  a  shell,  to  guard  it  against 
intrusion.  It  is  a  rich  and 
beautiAil  field  in  the  midst  of 
barren  mountains. 

Another  traveller  speaks  of 
the  streets  as  narrow  and 
steep,  the  houses,  which  are 
flat-roofed,  are  about  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  in  number,  and 
the  inhabitants  he  estimates 
at  2000.  The  population  of 
the  place  is  variously  stated, 
though  the  average  estimate 
is  30OO ;  of  whom  about  five 
hundred  are  Turks,  and  the 
residue  nominal  Christians. 

As  all  testimony  to  the  truth 
and  fidelity  of  the  sacred  nar- 
rative is  important,  we  have 
thought  ourselves  justified  in 
connecting  with  this  article  a 
passage  ^om  the  journal  of 
Mr.  Jowett,  an  intelligent  mo- 
dern traveller;  especially  as  it 
is  so  f\ill  an  illustration  of  the 
passage  of  Luke  already  cited. 

**  Nazareth  is  situated  on  the 
side,  and  extends  nearly  to  the 
foot,  of  a  hill,  which,  though 
not  very  high,  is  rather  steep 
and  overhanging.  The  eye  na- 
turally wanders  over  its  sum- 
mit, in  questof  some  point  from 
which  it  might  probably  be 
that  the  men  of  this  place  en- 
deavoured to  cast  our  Saviour 
down,  (Luke  iv.  29,}  but  in 
vain  :  no  rock  adapted  to  such 
an  object  appears  here.  At  the 
foot  of  the  hill  is  a  modest, 
simple  plain,  surrounded  by 
low  hills,  reaching  in  length 
nearly  a  mile ;  in  breadth,  near 
the  city,  a  hundred  and  fifty 
3rard8:  but farthersouth, about 
four  hundred  yards.  On  this 
plain  there  are  a  few  olive  and 
fig  trees,  sufficient,  or  rather 
scarcely  sufficient,  to  make  the 
spot  picturesque.  Then  fol- 
lows a  ravine,  which  gradual- 
ly grows  deeper  and  narrower 
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towards  the  south ;  till,  after 
walking  about  another  mile, 
you  find  yourself  in  an  im- 
mense chasm,  with  steeprocks 
on  either  side,  ftom  whence 
you  behold,  as  it  were  beneath 
your  feet,  and  before  you,  the 
noble  plain  of  Esdraelon.  No- 
thing can  be  finer  than  the  ap- 
parently immeasurable  pros- 
pect of  this  plain,  bounded  on 
the  south  by  the  mountains  of 
Samaria.  TTie  elevation  of  the 
hills  on  which  the  spectator 
stands  in  this  ravine  is  very 
great ;  and  the  whole  scene, 
when  we  saw  it,  was  clothed 
inthe  most  rich  mountain-blue 
colour  that  can  be  conceived. 
At  this  spot,  on  the  right  hand 
of  the  ravine,  is  shown  the 
rock  to  which  the  men  of  Na- 
zareth are  supposed  to  have 
conducted  our  Lord,  for  the 
purposeofthrowinghimdown. 
With  the  Testament  in  our 
hands,  we  endeavoured  to  ex- 
amine the  probabilities  of  the 
spot;  and  I  confess  there  is 
nothing  in  it  which  excites  a 
scruple  of  incredulity  in  my 
mind.  The  rock  here  is  per- 
pendicular for  about  fifty  feet, 
down  which  space  it  would  be 
easy  to  hurl  a  person  who 
should  be  unawaresbroughtto 
the  summit;  and  his  perishing 
would  be  a  very  certain  conse- 
quence. That  the  spot  might 
be  at  a  considerable  distance 
flrom  the  city  is  an  idea  not 
inconsistent  with  St.  Luke's 
account;  for  the  expression^ 
thrusting  Jesus  out  of  the  city 
and  leafltnff  kim  to  the  hrovo  of 
the  hill  hn  which  their  city  toot 
builtf  gives  fair  scope  for  ima- 
gining, that  in  their  rage  and 
debate,  the  Nazarenes  might, 
without  originally  intending 
his  murder,  press  upon  him 
for  a  considerable  distance 
after  they  had  quitted  the 
synagogue.  The  distance,  as 
already  noticed,  from  mo- 
dem Nazareth  te  this  spot,  is 
scarcely  two  miles ;  a  space 
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which,  in  the  fury  of  peraecu- 
lioD,  might  soon  be  passed 
over.  Or,  should  this  appear 
too  considerable,  it  is  bv  no 
means  certain  but  that  Naza- 
reth mar  at  that  time  have 
extended  tiirough  the  priuci- 


Eal  part  of  the  plain,  which  I 
ave  described  as  lying  l:>efore 
the  modern  town.  In  this  case. 


tiie  distance  passed  over  might 
not  exceed  a  mile.  Ijcan  see, 
therefore,  no  reason  for  thinlc- 
ing  otherwise,  tiian  that  this 
may  be  the  real  scene  where 
our  divine  prophet  Jesus  re- 
ceived so  great  a  dishonour 
from  the  men  of  his  own  coun- 
try and  of  his  own  kindred." 

Mr.  Fisk,  an  American  mis- 
sionary, was  at  Nazareti)  in 
the  autumn  of  1823.  His  de- 
scription corresponds  general- 
ly with  tiiat  of  Mr.  Jowett.  He 
estimates  the  population  to  be 
from  3000  to  500(),  viz.  Greeks, 
three  iiundred  or  four  hundred 
families ;  Turks,  two  hundred ; 
CatholicSjone hundred;  Greek 
Catholics,  forty  or  fifty;  Ma- 
ronites,  twenty  or  thirty ;  say 
in  all  seven  hundred  houses. 

(For  a  beautiful  sketch  of 
modern  Nazareth,  and  the  sur- 
rounding country,  with  particu- 
lar descriptions,  see  Views  of 
Palestine,  pp.  23—27,  by  Am. 
S.  S.  Union.) 

NAZARITES.  (Num.  vi.  2, 
&c.)  The  term  is  derived  from  a 
Hebrew  word  signifying  to  se- 
parate. A  Nazarite,  under  the 
ancient  law,  was  one  engaged 
by  a  vow  to  abstain  from  wine 
and  all  intoxicating  liquors,  to 
let  the  hair  erow,  not  to  enter 
any  house  polluted  by  having  a 
dead  body  in  it,  nor  to  be  pre- 
sent at  any  funeral.  If,  by 
accident,  any  one  should  have 
died  in  his  or  her  presence,  the 
Nazarite  was  bound  to  recom- 
mence the  whole  term  of  con- 
secration and  Nazariteshlp. 
This  vow  generally  lasted 
eight  days,  sometimes  a  month, 
and   sometimes    during    life. 
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When  the  time  of  Nanrite- 
ship  had  expired,  the  person 
brought  an  offering  to  the  tem- 

Ele ;  the  priest  then  cut  off  his 
air  and  burnt  it ;  after  which 
the  Nazarite  wax  free  from  his 
vow^,  and  might  again  drink 
wine.  (Num.  vi.)  Perpetual 
Nazarites  were  consecrated  as 
such  by  their  parents  from  their 
birth,  and  continued  all  their 
lives   in   this   state,   neither 

hi 
Jc 
4, 


was  upon  his  deliverance  from 
some  imminent  danger,  and  to 
conciliate  the  Jews  by  com- 
plying with  a  very  solemn  and 
salutary  requirement  of  their 
ritual.  The  charges  (Acts  xxi. 
24)  were  for  offerings  required 
at  the  completion  of  the  vow. 
The  Nazarites  constituted  a 
sect  or  a  class  by  themselves, 
like  the  prophets,  and  were 
examples  of  self-denial  and 
holy  living.  (Amos  ii.  11.12.) 

NEAPOLIS.  (Acts  xvi.  11.) 
A  city  of  Macedonia,  on  the 
Egean  coast,  known  in  modern 
times  as  Napoli.  Paul  visited 
it  on  his  way  to  Philinpi. 
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NEBAIOTH,  (Isa.  Ix.  7,)  or 
NEBAJOTH.    (Gen.  xxv.  13.) 


the  neighbourhood  uf  mount 
Nebo,  the  name  of  which  was 
derived  from  an  idol  worship- 
ped there,  (Isa.  xlvi.  1,)  where 
Bel  i3  supposed  to  mean  the 
sun,  and  Kebo  the  moon.  The 
possession  of  the  place  wa5 
contested  by  the  tribe  of  Reu- 
ben  and  the  Moabites.  (Num. 
xxxU.38.  Isa.  XV.  2.  Jer.xlviii. 
22.) 

NEBUCHADNEZZAR, 
Ci  Kings  xxi  V.  1,)  king  of  Baby- 
lon, was  son  and  successor  of 
Nabopolassar.    He  lived  about 
6ix  hundred  years  before  the 
birth   of  Christ,  and  shared 
in  the  administration  of  the 
government  about  two  y 
Before    his    father's    decc 
Hence  there  is  some  divei 
in  the  chronological  refere 
to  his  reign;  some  compi 
it  from  the  time  of  his  ass< 
tion  with  his  father,  and  oi 
from  the  time  his  sole  r 
commenced.    (Corap.  Dar 
1.  Jer.  xxv.  I.)  We  cannoi 
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on  the  other  hand,  begin  hif 
reign  at  the  death  of  his  lather ; 
and  as  Daniel  wrote  in  Chal- 
dea,  he  adopts  the  latter  mode 
of  computation,  rather  than  the 
other. 

The  king  of  Egypt,  having 
subjugated  ihe  Jews,  and  seem- 
ing  inclined  to  extend  his  con- 
quests  to  the  Euplirates.  Nebu- 
chadnezzar not  only  cnecked 
his  advance,  but  entirely  de- 
feated hia  army  at  Carchemish, 
dispossessing  him  of  liis  newly- 
acquired   dominions,    leaving 
Jehoiakim  at  Jerusalem  in  a 
state  of  vassalage  to  Babylon, 
and  taking  wiih  him,  as  cap- 
tives, Daniel  and  oiherprincee 
of  Judah.    (2Kings  XXIV.)    In 
the  reign  of  Jehoiachin,  Ne- 
buchadnezzar again  invaded 
Judea,  and  took  several  of  the 
royal'Tamily  and  a  multitude 
of  others  captive,  and  carried 
them,  with  a  part  of  the  sacred 
vessels  of  the  temple,  to  Baby- 
lon.   In  the  ninth  year  of  the 
reign  of  Zedekiah,  the  Jews 
atteiivpted   to  throw   off  the 
yoke,but  Nebuchadnezzar  was 
too  powerful  to  be  successfully 
resisted.    The  Egyptians,  on 
whom  the  Jews  had  relied  for 
succour,  failed  to  assist  them, 
and  were  themselves  defeated. 
The  holy  city  was  besieged, 
captured,  antf  destroyed,  and 
■ficent  temple  burn- 
Febuchadnezzar  car- 
ding and  a  multitude 
jects  as  captives  to 
Elated  by  the  suc- 
lis   expedition,  the 
cing  gloried  in  his 
d  in  the  wealth  and 
Qce  of  his   capital, 
0;)  but  his  pride  was 
humbled  by  a  most 
wonderful  visitation  of  God's 
hand.    He  was  thrown  into  a 
Slate  of  delirium,  madness,  or 
idiocy,  in  which  he  continued 
seven  years;  as  the  compa- 
nion of  the  beasts  of  the  field, 
living  on  grass  or  herbs.    At 
the  end  of  that  term,  his  reason 
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19,)  and  at  the  end  of  this 
period  he  returned  to  Persia, 
where  he  remained  for  an 
uu::eratin  period.  (Neh.  xiii. 
€.)  He  was  absent  long  enough 
to  allow  great  abuses  to  arise 
iu  Jerusalem,  (Neh.  ^liii.  comp. 
Mai.  ii.  10—17;  iii.  6-12,) 
which,  on  his  return,  he  made 
it  his  first  business  to  correct, 
especially  the  violation  of  the 
Sabbath.  By  these  means  he 
restureil  his  people,  in  some 
degree,  to  their  former  happy 
condition,  and  f^robablv  re- 
mained in  power  till  his  death, 
which  it  is  supposed  took  place 
in  Jerusalem.  (See  Elisam4, 
chap.  xii.  and  xiii.,  and  Union 
QuBSTioNs,  vol.  IX.,  both  by 
Am.  S.  S.  Union.) 

Book  of,  is  the  sixteenth 
in  the  order  of  the  books  of  the 
Old  Testament.  It  may  be 
regarded  as  a  continuation 
or  supplement  to  the  book  of 
Ezra,  which  immediately  pre- 
cedes it;  and  in  some  Bibles 
it  is  called  the  second  book 
of  Ezra,  though  it  is  unques- 
tionably the  work  of  Nehe- 
miah. 

This  book  contains  an  ac- 
count of  the  motives  and  de- 
signs of  Nehemiah  in  wishing 
to  restore  Jerusalem,  the  place 
of  his  fathers'  sepulchres ;  of 
the  commission  he  received; 
his  associates  in  the  work: 
their  various  successes  and 
difficulties;  the  introduction 
of  a  better  order  of  things,  both 
in  the  religious  and  civil  de- 
partments of  the  government ; 
and  a  census  or  register  of  the 
people.  The  Old  Testament 
nlstory  closes  with  this  book 
B.  c.  420.  After  the  death  of 
Nehemiah,  Judea  became  sub- 
ject to  the  governor  of  Syria. 

NEHIL()TH.  a  word  found 
at  tho  beginning  of  the  fifth 
Psalm,  and  which  signifies 
probably  the  flutes,  or  tcind 
instruments.  The  title  of  the 
fifth  Psalm  may  be  thus  trans- 
Vated:  'A  Psalm  of  David, 


NET 
addressed  to  the  master  of 
music,    presiding    over    the 
flutes.' 

NEHUSHTAN,  (2  Kings 
xviii.  4,)  brazen,  a  name  given 
by  Hezekiah  king  of  Judah 
to  the  brazen  serpent  that  Mo- 
ses had  set  up  in  the  wilder- 
ness, (Num.  xxi.8,)  and  which 
had  been  preserved  by  the 
Israelites  to  that  time.  The 
superstitious  people  having 
made  an  idol  of  this  serpen^ 
Hezekiah  caused  it  to  be 
burned,  and  in  derision  gave 
it  the  name  of  NehusMan^ 
i.  e.  little  brazen  serpent,  or 
a  piece  of  brass. 

NEIGHBOUR.  (Luke  x.  29.) 
The  Pharisees  restrained  the 
meaning  of  the  word  neigh- 
bour to  those  of  their  own  na- 
tion, or  to  their  own  friends. 
But  our  Saviour  informed  them 
that  all  the  people  of  the  world 
were  neighbours  to  each  other; 
that  they  ought  not  to  do  to 
another  what  they  would  not 
have  done  to  themselves ;  and 
that  this  charity  extended  even 
to  enemies. 

NEROAL.  (2  Kings  xvii.  30.) 
One  of  the  gods  of  those  hea- 
then who  were  transplanted 
into  Palestine.  This  idol  pro- 
jjj^.-, .1  .|^g  planet 

M  )  emblem 

of  lame  Ner- 

ga  he  proper 

na  ,er.    (Jer. 

XX 

zra  ii.  43. 
58.  fies  given 

or  ^ !s.     They 

were  a  remnant  of  the  Gibeon- 
ites,  and  were  given  as  sacred 
servants  or  bondmen  to  the 
priests,  (1  Kings  ix.  20—220 
and  were  employed  as  hewers 
of  wood,  and  drawers  of  water 
for  the  house  of  the  Lord. 
(1  Chron.  ix.  2.)  They  wero 
not  the  first,  however,  who 
were  set  apart  as  the  Lord's 
bondmen;  for  Moses  had  pre- 
viously mentioned  vows,  by 
which  men  devoted  tnenK 
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felvetoroUien— thttiSfClilld-'ofPhariiees,  whose  oomreiw 
ren  or  servants— to  God«  to  i  tion  with  the  Messiah,  as  re- 
minister  in  the  sanctuary.  |  corded  in  this  chapter,  rereals 
The  Domber  of  these  was  ■  one  of  the  grand  doctrines  of 
neatly  increased  inlatertimes  '  the  Christian  system,  viz.  kb> 
hy  David  and  others.  Their  1  gens&atiom  bt  thb  Spout  op 
condition  appears  to  have  been  i  God.  The  simple  but  pointed 
easy.    It  was  not  till  after  the    instruction  he  received  on  this 


captivity  that  they  were  called 
Nethinimg.  (Neh.  iii.  26;  vii. 
46.60.73;  x.28;  xi.3.21.) 


occasion  seems  to  have  been 
made  effectual  upon  the  heart 
and  conscience  of  Nicodemus, 


The  Nethinims  were  carried  ,  as  we  find  him  afterwards 
into  c?.plivity  with  the  tribe  ■  evincing  on  more  than  one 
of  Judah,  and  great  numbers  '  occasion  his  attachment  to  the 
were  placed  not  far  from  the  i  Redeemer.  (John  vii.  45—63; 
Caspian  Sea,  whence  Ezra  '  xLx.  39.) 
brought  two  hundred  and  NICOLAITANS,  or  NICO- 
twenty  of  them  into  Judea.  LAITANES.  (Rev.  ii.  6.  15.) 
(Ezra  viii.  17—20.)  An  ancient  sect,  whose  deeds 

NETTLES.  (Prov.xxlv.Sl.)  I  are  expressly  and  strongly  re- 
A  well  known,  wild  plant,  the  |  probated.  Some  have  supposed 
leaves  of  which  are  armed  |  that  the  name  is  symbolical— 
with  stings,  connected  with  a  '  Nicolans  corresponding  to  Ba* 
small  bag  of  poison;  and  when  i  laam,  and  that  it  denotes  all 
the  leaves  are  pressed  by  the  '  false  and  seducing  teachers 
hand,  the  stints  penetrate  the  like  Balaam.  (See  Nicolas.) 
flesh,  and  produce  a  swelling  I  NICOLAS.  (Acts  vi.  6.)  One 
with  a  sharp  burning  pain.  '  of  the  deacons  of  the  church 
The  leaf  when  wet  or  dead  '  at  Jerusalem  in  the  days  of 
does  not  possess  this  power.  ,  the  apostles.  He  was  a  native 
The  presence  of  nettles  be-  i  of  Antioch,  converted  to  Juda- 
tokens  a  waste  and  neglected  <  ism,  and  thence  to  Christianity, 
soil ;  hence  the  figure  in  the  |  It  is  supposed  by  some  that  he 
passage  above  cited,  and  in  t  was  the  founder  of  the  sect  of 
jsa.  xxxiv.  13.  Hos.  ix.6.  The  !  Nicolaitans,  but  without  suA 
word  rendered  nettles  In  Job  '  ficient  warranu  (See  Nice- 
XXX.  7,  and  Zeph.  ii.  9,  is  sup-  '  laitans.) 
posed  to  refer  to  diffHrent  spe-  |  NICOPOLIS,  (Tit.  ill.  12,) 
cies  of  nettles,  or  to  some  larejer  the  place  where  Paul  deter- 
shrub  of  similar  properties,  mined  xp  winter,  is  now  called 
else  it  could  not  afford  shelter.    Nicopij  or  A7c<»o/>,   a  town 

NEW  MOON.  (See  Moon,  upon  the  river  Nessus,  (now 
Feasts,  Month.)  Karasa,)  which  divided  Thrace 

NEW  TESTAMENT.  (See  from  Macedonia.  (See  the 
ScRiPTTTBEB.)  Subscription  to  the   epistle.) 

NIBHAZ.  (2Kingsxvii.  31.)  Another  town  of  the  same 
An  idol  god  of  the  Aviies.  The  ,  name  was  in  Epirus,  opposite 
signification  of  the  original  t  Actium,  to  which  some  have 
word  is  the  seeing  barker,  i  thought  the  apostle  refers  in 
Hence  a  connexion  is  traced  the  above  passage, 
between  this  idol  and  the  |  NIGHT-HAWK.  (Deut.  xlv. 
.AnuWs  of  the  Egyptians,  repre-  i  15.)  A  species  of  bird  unclean 
sentinc  a  dog's  head  and  a  j  by  the  Leviiical  law,  (Lev.  xi. 
man's  body.  16,')  but  not  the  bird  known  to 

NICODEMUS.  (John  iii.  1.)  us  by  this  name.  Probably  the 
A  ruler  of  the  Jews,  and  a  dis- '  night-owl  is  intended,  which 
linguished  member  of  the  sect ,  is  descril^ed  as  of  the  size  of 
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the  common  owl,  and  lod^ 
fo  the  large  buildings  or  ruins 
irf"  Egypt  and  Syria,  and  some* 
times  even  in  the  dwelling- 
houses.  It  is  extremely  vo- 
racious. 

NIMRIM.  (Isa.  xv.  6.)  A 
stream  in  the  north  part  of 
Moab,  near  to  the  village  of 
Beth^mraA,  (Num.  xxxii.  36,) 
the  ruins  of  which  now  bear 
the  name  of  Nimrein. 

NIMROD.  (Gen.  x.  8.)  The 
son  of  Cush.  The  Hebrews 
regard  him  as  the  leader  of 
those  who  attempted  to  build 
the  tower  of  Babel;  and  the 
orientals  make  him  the  author 
of  idolatry.  He  was  princi- 
pally concerned  in  building 
both  Babylon  and  Nineveh. 
(See  AssYELA..)  The  expres- 
sion a  mighty  hunter  (or  a 
hunting  giunt)  btfore  the 
Lord  means  that  he  was  re- 
mar  Icably  skilful  and  powerful 
in  huntini^  wild  beasts.  Btfore 
the  Lord  is  a  figurative  phrase, 
signifying  uery  poicerfw/.  The 
land  of  Nimrod  (Mic.  v.  6)  is 
the  same  with  Babylon. 

NINEVEH,  (Jonah  iii.  6,) 
Ihe  capital  of  Assyria,  (2  Kings 
xix.  3o,)  and  rival  of  Baby^lon, 
was  situated  on  the  Tigris, 
north-east  of  Babylon,  pro- 
bably near  the  modern  village 
of  Nania,  opposite  to  Mosul. 
It  signifies  the  dwelling  <^ 
Ninua,  and  therefore  we  may 
presume  was  founded  By  Nim- 
rod, also  called  Ninus,  though 
some  regard  Ashur  as  the 
founder. 

It  was  a  City  of  nineteen 
miles  in  length  and  eleven 
in  breadth,  and  from  forty-eight 
to  sixty  miles  in  circumference, 
(as  may  be  Inferred  from  Jo- 
nah's account,  Jonah  iii.  3, 
confirmed  by  that  of  Sirabo.) 
and  contained  a  population 
of  about  six  hundred  thousand. 
(Jonah  iv.  11.)  It  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall  one  hun- 
dred feet  high,  and  wide  enough 
for  three  carriages  to  go  abreast, 
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fortified  by  fifteen  hundred 
towers,  of  two  hundred  feel 
in  height.  For  its  luxury  and 
wickedness  the  judgments  of 
(rud  fell  upon  it.  (Nah.  iii.  1. 
Zeph.  ii.  13—15.) 

Nineveh,  which  had  long 
been  mistress  of  the  east,  was 
first  taken  by  Arl^aces  and 
Belesis,  under  the  reign  of 
Sardanapalus,  in  the  time  of 
Ahaz,  kingof  Judah,  about  the 
time  uf  the  foundation  of  Rome, 
B.  c.  753.  It  was  taken  a  se- 
cond time  by  Cyaxares  and 
Nabopolassar^  about  b.  c.  6S2, 
after  which  it  no  more  reco- 
vered its  former  splendour. 
It  was  entirely  ruined  in  the 
time  of  Lucian  of  Samosata, 
who  lived  under  the  emperor 
Adrian.  It  was  rebuilt  under 
the  Persians,  but  was  destroyed 
by  the  Saracens  about  th© 
seventh  century. 
NISAN.  (See  Month.) 
NITRE.  (Jer.  ii.  22.)  An  * 
earthy  alkaline  salt,  resem- 
blijig  and  used  like  soap,  which 
separates  from  the  bottom  of 
the  lake  Natrbn,  in  Egypt,  and 
rising  to  the  top.  is  condensed 
by  the  heat  of  the  sun  into  a 
dry  and  hard  substance,  simi- 
lar to  the  Smyrna  soap,  and  is 
the  soda  of  common  earth.  It 
is  found  in  many  other  parts 
of  the  east.  Vinegar  has  no 
effect  upon  common  nitre,  and 
of  course  this  could  not  be 
meant  by  the  wise  man,  who, 
in  Prov.  xxv.  20,  says,  A»  he 
that  taketh  axjcay  a  garment 
in  cold  teeaiher,  and  us  vine- 
gar to  nitre,  so  is  he  tJiat  sing- 
eth  songs  to  a  heavy  heart. 
Now  as  vinecar  haa  no  effect 
upon  nitre,  but  on  natron  or 
soda  its  action  is  very  obvi- 
ous,  it  seems  the  English 
translation  should  have  been 
natron.  In  Jeremiah,  ch.  ii. 
22,  the  same  word  again  is 
impro|->erly  used,  Far  Uwngh 
thou  was:h  thee  xtiih  nitre, 
and  take  thee  much  soap,  yet 
thy  iniquity  is  mc.rked  before 
4S5 
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ms,aaah  the  Lord  God.  The 
allcBline  earth  nati:on  is  ob- 
TiouBly  designed  in  this  pas- 
sage. It  is  found,  as  an  impure 
carbonate  of  soda,  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth  in  Egypt  and 
Syria;  and  is,  also,  naiive  in 
0ome  parts  of  Africa,  in  hard 
strata  or  masses,  and  is  called 
trona,  being  used  for  the  same 
purposes  as  the  barilla  of  com- 
merce. 

NO  (Jer.  xlvi.  25.  Ezek.xxx. 
14)  is  generally  supposed  to  be 
the  famous  city  of  TTubesy  in 
upper  Egypt,  extending  itself 
on  both  sides  of  the  Nile. 
(Nah.  iii.  8.)  The  fact  is  so 
uncertain,  however  that  we 
should  not'feel  justified  in  in- 
troducing an  article  upon 
Thebes.  Instead  of  iVb,  in  Jer. 
xlvi.  25,  it  should  be  rendered 
Ammon  qf  No,  or  the  seat  or 
dwelling  of  the  god  Ammon. 
It  was  probably  applied  to  two 
or  three  places.  A  distinction 
is  sometimes  made  between 
the  No  spoken  of  in  Nahum 
iii.  8—10,  and  the  No  men- 
tioned by  Jeremiah  and  Eze- 
kiel.  Tne  destruction  of  the 
former  (supposed  to  be  Thebes) 
is  described  in  detail  as  already 
past,  while  the  doom  of  the 
other  (which  is  supposed  to 
have  been  in  lower  E^pt)  is 
j^edicted  by  Jeremiah  and 
Ezekiel  as  a  future  event 

NOAH,  ((Jen.  vi.  8,)  or,  as 
the  Greeks  write  it,  Noe, 
(Matt.  xxiv.  37,)  the  ninth  in 
descent  from  Adam,  is  de- 
scribed as  a  just  man,  perfect 
(or  upright)  in  his  generations, 
and  walking  with  Cxod.  ((Jen. 
▼i.  9.)  In  the  midst  of  the 
universal  corruption  which 
overspread  the  earth,  he  found 
grace  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord, 
and  was  not  only  warned  or 
the  approach  of  the  general 
deluge,  but  instructed  in  the 
means  of  saving  himself,  and 
his  &mily.  and  a  sufficient 
number  of  the  animal  creation, 
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te  (veserve  the  several  tribef. 
(See  Ark.)  Believing  the  di^ 
vine  declaration,  he  prepared 
the  ark,  and  diligently  warned 
the  world  of  the  approaching 
judgment,  but  without  efifect* 
In  due  time  it  came.  (See 
Flood.)  Noah,  and  his  wife, 
and  his  three  sons,  and  their 
wives,  and  the  required  num- 
ber  of  beast5  and  fowls,  en- 
tered into  the  ark,  and  were 
saved.  All  the  rest  in  whoet 
nostrils  teas  the  breath  (f 
iif^i  of  oil  that  loas  in  the  dry 
landj  died.  When  the  waters 
subsided,  the  ark  rested  on  a 
mountain  of  Armenia.  (See 
Ararat.)  Noah  and  his  fa- 
mily went  forth,  and  the  crea- 
tures they  had  preserved.  The 
first  act  of  this  new  progeniunr 
of  the  human  race  was  to  offer 
a  sacrifice  to  God,  which  was 
acceptable  in  his  sight,  for  he 
immediately  enteral  into  a 
covenant  with  him,  that  such 
a  judgment  should  not  again 
visit  the  earth,  nor  should  the 
regular  succession  of  the  sea- 
sons be  again  interrupted  while 
the  earth  remains.  As  a  token 
of  the  covenant  thus  mad^ 
God  established  the  rainbow. 
He  also  put  the  irrational  cre- 
ation in  subjection  to  Noah,  afl 
he  had  originally  done  to  Adam) 
and  enacted  some  general  lawi 
for  his  govemmenL 

Noah  became  a  husband- 
man, and  partaking  too  freely 
of  the  fruit  of  the  vine,  exposed 
himself  to  shame.  When  in 
this  state  he  was  treated  inde- 
corously by  one  of  his  sons, 
who,  on  that  account,  was  the 
subject  of  severe  judgraente; 
while  his  brothers,  for  an  op- 
posite course  of  conduct,  re- 
ceived peculiar  blessings. 
Noah  lived  tliree  hundred  and 
fifty  years  after  the  flood,  but 
the  place  of  his  residence 
is  matter  of  vain  conjecture. 
(For  a  particular  account  of 
the  settlement  of  Noah's  fa^ 
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■tflj,  see  EvBMiNO  Rbokba- 
noKS,  by  Am.  S.  S.  Union, 
vol.  U.pp.2a-«).) 

NOB  (1  Sam.  xzii.  19)  was  a 
city  of  the  priests,  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  Benjamin,  and  within 
sight  of  Jerusalem  on  tho  north. 
To  this  place  David  fled  from 
the  fury  of  Saul,  and  ootAined 
from  Ahiroelech,  the  high- 
priest,  some  of  the  shew-bread, 
to  satisfy  his  hunger;  and  also 
Goliath's  sword  for  his  defence. 
For  this  act  Saul  caused  the 
city  and  all  that  was  in  it  to  be 
destroyed.   (Sp«  Ahimblech.) 

NOD,  LAND  OF,  (Gen.  \v.  16,) 
probably  designates  no  par- 
ticular place.  It  mi^hi  be 
literally  rendered  (wiih  re- 
ference to  the  doom  of  Cain) 
kmd  qf  toandering,  eastward 
of  Eden. 

NOPH.  asa.  xix.  13.  Je'.  ii. 
16.  Ezek.  XXX.  13.  16.)  The 
ancient  Memphis^  in  middle 
Epypt,  on  the  Nile,  fifleen 
miles  south  of  old  Cairo.  It 
was  the  residence  of  the  earlier 
kinss  of  Egypt,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  about  twenty  miles 
in  circumference.  In  the  se- 
venth century  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Saracens;  and 
the  predicted  judgments  of 
Gx>d,  on  account  of  its  idolatry 
and  general  corruption,  gra- 
dually effaced  eveiy  trace 
of  its  ancient  magnificence. 
In  the  lime  of  Strabo,  there 
were  many  splendid  remains; 
among  wnicn,  he  describes  a 
temple  of  Vulcan,  of  creat 
magnificence ;  another  or  Ve- 
nus: and  a  third  of  Osiris, 
where  the  Apis  or  sacred  ox 
was  worshipped.  He  also 
mentions  a  large  circus :  but 
he  remarks,  that  many  of  the 
palaces  were  in  ruins;  and 
describes  an  immense  colossus 
which  lay  prostrate  in  the  front 
of  the  city ;  and  among  a  num- 
ber of  sphinxes,  some  were 
buried  in  sand  up  to  the  mid- 
dle of  the  body:  while  of 
others,  only  the  heads  were 
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visible  above  the  sand.  Somft 
monuments  were  to  be  seen  six 
hundred  years  after  the  time 
of  Strabo»s  visit,  when  the  Sa- 
racens had  possession  of  the 
country:  but  at  present  there 
is  scarcely  a  vestige  of  its 
former  grandeur  to  be  found. 
This  has  led  some  to  conjec- 
ture that  its  site  was  over- 
flowed by  the  Nile;  but  it  is 
much  more  probable  that  it 
has  been  covered  by  tho  con- 
tinual encroachment  of  the 
sands,  which,  we  see,  were 
advancing  in  the  time  of 
Strabo.  And  it  cannot  be 
doubted,  but  that  a  large  part 
of  ancient  Egypt  has  already 
been  completely  buried  by  the 
sands  from  the  wilderness. 

NORTH.  (Jer.  vi.  1.)  North 
and  south  in  the  Scriptures 
are  used  relatively  to  the  situa- 
tion of  countries  in  regard  to 
Judea.  Thus  Syria  is  north: 
Egypt  south;  Babylon  ana 
Assyria  lay  to  the  north-east ; 
but  the  Assyrian  armv  always 
invaded  Palestine  from  tn© 
north.  Media  was  still  far- 
ther  to  the  north.  (Jer.  iii.  12. 
Dan.  xi.  13, 14.) 

NUMBERS.  This  is  the 
fourth  in  order  of  the  books 
of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
derives  its  name  fit)m  tlie  clr- 
cumsunce  that  it  contains  the 
numbers  and  ordering  of  the 
Hebrews  and  Levites,  after  the 
erection  and  consecration  of  the 
tabernacle.  (For  an  account 
of  their  removal  from  Sinai, 
and  their  subsequent  marches 
in  the  wilderness ;  and  of  the 
wonderful  dealings  of  God 
with  them,  until  their  arrival 
on  the  borders  of  Moab,  see 
Union  QnESTioNs,  vol.  Iv.,  and 
Teacaers'  Assistant  in  the 
use  of  the  same.  See,  ajso. 
Life  op  Moses,  all  by  Air. 
S.  S.  Union.) 

NURSE.  (Gen.  xxiv.  m:) 
This  domestic  relation  was 
and  is  still  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant in  eastern  families.  In 
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fiTTla  the  nune  is  regarded  as  a 
•wt  of  second  pareot,  alwavs 
accompanying  the  tn'ide  to  the 
btlsband's  house,  and  ever 
remaining  there  an  honoured 
eaesL  So  it  was  in  ancient 
Greece.  And  in  Hindoetan, 
the  nurse  passes  her  days 
among  the  children  she  has 
helped  to  rear ;  and  in  mosgues 
andmausoleums  are  sometimes 
ieen  the  monuments  of  prince- 
ly aflfiBction  towards  a  favourite 
burse ;  and  the  relation  on  the 
part  of  the  nurse  must  have 
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corresponded  !n  tendemesti 
and  affection ;  and  hence  the 
force  of  the  figurative  expres- 
sions. Tsa.  zli  X.  23.  1  Thess.  ii.  7. 
HUTS  (Gen.  xliii.  11)  are 
generally  supposed  to  have 
been  wliat  are  now  known  as 
pistachio  or  pistada  nuts, 
which  were  produced  in  great 
perfection  plentifully  in  Syria, 
but  not  in  Egypt.  This  nut 
is  of  an  oblong  shape,  and,  in 
its  green  state,  of^  exquisite 
taste.  When  dried  for  export 
ation,  they  are  very  inferior.' 
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OAK.  (Gen.xxxv.4A)  There 
is  a  wOTd  in  the  Hebrew 
Bible  which  is  oOen  translated 
in  our  version  oakf  but  which 
is  the  name  of  a  tree  peculiar 
to  the  eastern  world.  This  is 
the  terebinth,  or  turpentine 
tree,  which  abounds  in  Syria, 
Mesopotamia,  and  Palestine. 
It  ^ws  to  a  considerable  size, 
and  has  a  rich  and  luxuriant 
foliage.  From  this  tree  is  ob- 
tain^ the  genuine  turpentine 
of  the  ancients,  and  a  rich 
and  balsamic  gum,  which 
exudes  from  the  trunk.  It  is 
said  to  live  one  thousand  years, 
and  when  it  dies  the  race  is 
renewed  by  young  shoots  firom 
the  root ;  so  that  the  tree  mav 
In  a  sense  be  called  perpetual. 
Hence  the  figurative  allusion 
in  Isa.  vi.  13,  where  the  toil  or 
linden  tree  mi^ht  as  well  be 
rendered  terebmth. 

For  the  same  reason  it  was 
an  important  landmark,  and 
served  to  fix  the  topography 
of  the  lands,  as  we  find  oaks 
very  often  named  for  the  pur- 
pose of  designating  the  locality 
of  great  events.  (Josh.  xxiv. 
86.  Judg.  vi.  11.  2  Sam.  xviii. 
9.  1  Kings  xiii.  14.  1  Ghron. 
X.  12.) 

The  streneth  of  the  oak  is 
alluded  to  l^  the  prophet, 
CAmoi  ii.  9,)  and  the  district 
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of  Bashan  is  often  mentioned 
as   peculiarly   favourable  to 
the  growth  of  this  tree.   (Tsa. 
ii.  13.   Zech.  xi.2.) 

The  word  translated  pltdna 
in  several  passages.  (Gen.  xil. 
6;  xiii.  18;  xiv.  13;  xviii.  1. 
Deut.  xi.  30.  Judg.  ix.  6,)  are 
places  noted  for  clusters  or 
groves  of  the  terebinth  or  oak. 

The  wood  of  the  oak  was 
used  for  idols.  (Tsa.  xllv.  14.) 

OATH.  (Heb.  vi.  16.)  To 
take  an  oath  is  solemnly  to 
call  on  (3od  to  witness  or  take 
notice  of  what  we  affirm.  It 
invokes  the  veneeance,  or 
renounces  the  favour  of  Ood. 
if  what  is  asserted  is  false,  and 
if  what  is  promised  is  not  per- 
formed.  It  has  been  matter  of 
doubt  among  some  Christians, 
in  almost  all  ages,  whether 
the  practice  of  taking  an  oath 
on  any  occasion  is  not  a  vio- 
lation of  the  express  command 
of  our  Saviour,  (Matt.  v.  34;) 
and  there  is  great  force  in  the 
arguments  which  are  used  in 
support  of  this  opinton.  Even 
those  who  allow  the  practice, 
require  that  it  never  oe  taken 
but  in  matters  of  importance, 
nor  sworn  by  the  name  of  any 
but  the  true  Ood,  as  it  is  an 
act  of  solemn  worship,  (Deut. 
vi.  la  Josh,  xxill.  7.  Jer.  v.  7. 
Matt.  V.  84, 36.  James  r.  12;) 
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not  irreverently,  without  godly 
tear  and  awe  of  the  Most  High ; 
and  he  is  represented  as  a 
wicked  man  who  is  not  deep- 
ly impressed  with  an  oath| 
(Eccles.  ix.  2;)  nor  rashly, 
without  caution,  (Gen.  xxiv. 
2-a  Lev.  V.4.  Matt,xiv.7;) 
nor  falsely,  nor  deceitfully^ 
affirmir-  -*-*  '-  false,  or 
without  Bntlon  to 

perforn  ;  xix.  12. 

Jer.  xli  ery  oath 

ought  1  in  trtUhj 

and   toi  ,  having 

respect  -e  of  an 

oath,  ai  I  sworn ; 

and  wii  by  whom 

we  swe  in  things 

that  an  »r  a  good 

end.   (J  IT.  X.  31. 

Heb.  vi,  may  be 

sinful,  bfcu  TTuc^u  (^/escribed 
by  the  law  of  the  land ;  they 
may  contain  things  in  them- 
selves unlawful,  which  no  hu- 
man laws  can  render  consist- 
ent with  right;  or  they  may 
be  enjoined  without  necessity, 
and  multiplied  beyond  reason; 
or  administered  m  a  manner 
60  manifestly  irreverent,  that 
they  are  rather  an  insult  to 
Jehovah,  than  a  solemn  act 

of  worship.   TY 'ire 

and  terms  of  an  lat 

atheists,  who  pr  ve 

that  there  is  no  er- 

0ons  who  do  no  a 

fiiture  state  of  nd 

punishment,   Ci  st- 

ently  take   on  Mr 

mouths  an  oatt  ily 

^in  mockery. 

God  himself  is  represented 
B8  confirming  his  promise  by 
oath,  which  is  a  mere  figura- 
tive allusion  to  what  is  prac- 
tised among  men.  (Heb.  vi.  13. 
16, 17.) 

The  forms  of  swearing  are 
various.  Anciently  the  lifting 
up  of  one  of  the  hands  towards 
heaven,  (Ps.  cxliv.  8.  Rev.  x. 
50  and  putting  the  hand  under 
the  thigli,  (Gen.  xsdv.  20  were 
used.  (See  Right  Hand.) 
40 
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OBADUH.  (1  Kings  xviji. 
3.)  A  godly  man,  and  prin- 
cipal ofiicer  in  the  household 
of  Ahab,  by  whose  interposition 
one  hundred  prophets  were 
preserved  from  the  murderous 
persecution  of  Jezebel,  and 
supplied  with  food. 

Some  have  supposed  that 
this  was   no  other  than  the 

grophet  of  the  same  name; 
ut  there  is  better  reason  to 
suppose  that  Obadiah  the  pro- 
phet lived  at  the  same  period 
with  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel. 
Tiiere  are  several  other  per- 
sons of  this  name  mentioned 
in  the  Old  Testament. 

Prophecy  op,  is  the  thirty- 
first  in  the  order  of  the  books 
of  the  Old  Testament.  It  re- 
lates  to  the  judgments  im- 
pending over  Edom,  and  m 
the  restoration  and  prosperity 
of  the  Jews.  Some  portions  of 
this  prophecy  are  supposed  to 
have  relation  to  events  still 
future.    The   similarity  of  a 
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of  the  tabernacle,  (IChron. 
xvi.  38,)   and  of  the   sacred 
vessels.  (2  Chron.  xxv.  24.) 
OBLATIONS.   (SeeOFPBR- 

XNOS.) 

ODED.  (2Chron.  XV.  8.)  A 
prophet,  by  whose  instruction 
Asa,  king  of  Judah,  was  in- 
duced to  put  away  idols  out 
of  his  kingdom  and  possessions, 
and  to  renew  the  worship  of 
the  true  God.  (2  Chron.  xv.  1— 
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8.)  Oded  was  at  Samaria,  and 
when  the  laraeiitefl  returned 
from  the  war  against  Judah. 
with  their  king  Fekah,  and 
brought  two  hundred  thousand 
captives,  he  went  to  meet  them, 
and  remonstrated  so  effectu- 
ally with  them  that  the  princi- 
pal men  m  Samaria  took  care 
of  them,  gave  them  clothes, 
fix)d,  and  other  assistance,  with 
asses  to  ride  upon,  because  the 

Ksater  part  oi  them  were  ex- 
usted,  and  unable  to  wall£. 
Thus  thev  conducted  them  to 
Uieir  brethren  at  Jericho. 

OFFENCE.  (Rom.  ix.  33.) 
This  term  in  the  sacred  writ- 
ings often  means  that  which 
causes  or  is  lilcely  to  cause  us 
to  sin.  Thus  in  Matt.  v.  27, 
the  right  eye  which  would  al- 
lure to  sin  is  said  to  offend ; 
and  in  Matt,  xviii.  7,  causes  of 
fin,  suffering,  or  wo  are  called 
oflfonces:  so  in  Matt.  xvi.  23. 
In  the  same  sense  our  Saviour 
is  called,  in  the  above  passage 
from  Romans,  a  rock  qfqffence  ; 
whereby  we  understand,  that 
to  the  Jews  he  was  offensive  in 
■11  the  circumstances  of  his 
birth  and  history.  They  stum- 
bled at  his  word,  and  were  dis- 
obedient. A  reference  to  Lev. 
xix.  14.  Isa.  viii.  14.  Luke  ii. 
31  Rom.  ix.  32, 33,  will  furnish 
a  sufficient  illustration  of  the 
word  and  its  connexion.  The 
i^knce  qf  the  croaa  (Gal.  v. 
H)  is  that,  in  the  doctrines  of 
Christy  or  the  cross,  which  ii 
offensive  to  carnal  men. 

OFFERING,  ((Jen.  iv.  30 
OBLATION.  (Lev.ii.7.)  An 
offering,  in  a  religious  sense, 
is  whatever  one  ofrers  as  a  gifl 
by  way  of  reverence  to  a  su- 

Srior.  (Matt.ii.U.)  The  Jew- 
1  sacrifices,  and  in  general 
•11  the  religious  sacrifices,  are, 
properly  speaking,  oblations. 
Sometimes  they  seem  to  be 
wed  indiscrimmately,  as  in 
Lev.  iii.  1,  j^  Am  oblation  be  a 
aacrifice  of  peace-offering,  kc, 
Tbh  word  sacrifice  is  some- 
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if.  10  which  was  usually  a 
Gompound  of  corn,  flour,  oil, 
tnd  frankincense,  prepared  in 
Tarious  ways,  and  burnt  on 
the  altar  of  bum^offering; 
the  peace-cferingf  (Lev.  iii.  1.) 
and  the  conaecraHon-offering. 
Ttie  six  foregoing  are  the 
ofTerings  by  fire,  as  expressly 
required.  (Lev.  y\\.  37.)  The 
drmk-qfferingy  wiiich  always 
attended  the  meat-offering, 
^x.xxix.40;)  ^e  heave-offer- 
ings (Ex.  xxix.  27,)  and  tiie 
tDave-cfferingy  (Ex.  xxix.  24 :) 
the  last  two  are  so  called  from 
a  particular  motion  used  in 
the  presentation  of  them.  The 
obkUian  qf  the  Jirst-fruits 
(Lev.  ii.  12)  was  regarded  as 
a  meat-offering,  ana  was  pre- 
sented before  the  harvest  was 
ripe,  the  fruit  being  dried  or 
parched.  (Lev.  ii.  14.) 

The  Jews  were  required,  as 
a  eeneral  rule,to  bring  all  their 
offerings  to  an  appointed  place, 
first  the  tabernacle,  and  after- 
wards the  temple;  and  tlie 
manner  of  presenting  them  is 
described  in  most  minute  de- 
tails. 
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victim  was  flayed,  opened,  cut 
in  pieces,  salted,  laid  in  order 
on  the  altar  of  burnt-offering, 
ajid  consumed  to  ashes.  (Lev. 
1.5.8.  Comp.  Heb.  iv.  12.)  So 
of  killing  and  offering  fowls. 
(Lev.  i.  14— 17.)  The  end  of  the 
lnIm^offering  was  an  atone- 
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mentfbrsin.  (Lev.t.4.  Comp 
Heb.  X.  1-3.  11.)  This  offi^ring 
rx)nstituted  a  morning  and  eve> 
ninff  sacrifice,  and  was  often 
made  on  other  prescribed  occ»> 
sinns. 

The  meatoffering  consisted 
of  flour  prepared  with  oil  and 
frankincense.  (Lev.  ii.  1.)  It 
was  to  be  free  from  leaven  and 
honey,  but  was  to  have  salt. 
(Lev.  1. 11. 13.)  With  this  was 
connected  the  drink-offering, 
which,  as  before  otiserved,  was 
never  used  separately,  but  was 
an  appendage  of  wine  to  some 
sacrifices.  Hence  the  con- 
demnation of  their  supersti- 
tious practice  of  using  blood 
for  a  drink-offering.  (Ps.  xvi.  4.) 

In  this,  and  other  sacrificial 
observances,  it  would  appear, 
that  generally  the  offerer  was 
to  kill  the  victim,  take  off  the 
skin,  cut  up  the  body,  and 
wasii  the  different  parts.  The 
priest  was  to  sprinkle  the  bloody 
prei>are  the  fire,  and  lay  the 
sacrifice  upon  the  altar.  The 
Levites,  and  afterwards  the 
Nethinims,  assisted  in  these 
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part  was  sprinkled  on  the 
norns  of  the  alur  of  incense ; 
and  a  part  was  carried  by  the 
priest  into  the  most  holy  place. 
(Lev.  xvi.) 

The  trespass  -  quiring,  the 
manner  and  occasion  orwhich 
are  described,  Lev.  ▼.— vii., 
seems  to  have  differed  but 
slightly  from  the  last.  It  may 
be  remarked,  that  all  the  blood 
of  the  trespass-offering  appears 
to  have  been  sprinkled  around 
the  altar,  and  that  it  was  offered 
only  for  individuals,  and  never 
(as  the  sin-oflbring)  for  the  con- 
gregation. The  frum/,  sm,  and 
trespass-iffering  were  of  an  ex- 
piatory character,  though  not 
exclusively  so. 

The  cansecrcUian '  (^IpBrings 
were  made  at  the  time  of  con- 
secrating the  priests,  (Lev.  viii. 
32;)  from  which  circumstance 
(and  not  from  any  thing  pecu- 
liar in  the  ceremony)  the  name 
is  derived.  (See  SACRn^icBS. 
See  also  Biblical  ANTiaui- 
TiEs,  by  Am.  S.  S.  Union,  vol. 
ii.  ch.  v.,  for  a  clear  and  most 
interesting  history  of  the  sub- 

^^Oe.  (Deut.  lii.  I.)  A  king 
of  Bashan,  of  gigantic  stature, 
(Deut.  iii.  11,)  who  opposed  the 
passageof  the  Israelites  through 
his  territories.  Moses,  being  di- 
vinely admonished  of  his  suc- 
cess, attempted  to  force  his  way 
through  the  country,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  capturing  the  king, 
and  ultimately  became  master 
of  the  whole  country.  (Deut. 
iii.a-6.) 

OIL.  (PS.  xcli.  10.)  Among 
eastern  nations  the  practice 
has  prevailed,  from  the  earliest 
periods,  of  anointing  the  head 
with  oil,  made  fragrant  with 
the  richest  aromatics  of  the 
east, especially  on  festivals  and 
other  joyous  occasions.  The 
Greeks  and  Romans  applied 
oil  to  the  whole  body,  lind  the 
modern  orientals  anoint  their 
beards.  Hence  the  use  of  oil 
is  significant  of  joy  and  glad- 
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ness,  (Ps.  zxiii.  6,)  and  the 
omission  of  h  betokened  ■o^ 
row.   (2  Sam.  xiv.  2.  MaU.  vL 
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I  very  favourable  to  the  produc 
I  tion  of  the  olive.  (Deut.  vi.  U ; 
ivii.  13:  viii.8;  xi.  14;  ixviil. 
,40.  1  Kings  V.  11.)  The  fruit 
I  M  like  a  plum  in  shape  and 
'  colour;  being  first  ^reen,  then 

Eale.  and.  when  ripe,  nearly 
lack.  They  are  sometimes 
plucked  in  an  unripe  state, 
and  put  into  some  pickle,  oi 
other  preserving  liquid,  and 
exported.  For  the  most  part, 
however,  they  are  valuable 
for  the  oil  they  produce,  and 
which  is  expressed  from  the 
fruit  in  various  ways,  and  con- 
stitutes an  important  article 
of  commerce  and  luxury.  (Job 
xxiv.  11.  Esek.  xxvii.  17.)  The 
fruit  is  gathered  by  beating 
(Deut.  xxTv.  20)  or  shaking  the 
tree,  (Isa.  xvii.  6;)  and  gleaa- 
in£S  were  to  be  left  for  the  poor. 
A  full-sised  tree  in  its  vigour 
produces  a  thousand  poiuids 
of  oil. 

The  olive  is  a  beautiful  and 
durable  tree,  and  the  fruit  rich 
and  valuable:  hence  the  fre* 
quent  figurative  allusions  to 
it,  which  are  self-explanato* 
ry.  (Judg.  ix.  8, 9.  Ps.  liL  8; 
cxxviii.3.  Jer.xi.  16.  Ho8.ziT. 
6.)    The  olive  branch  Is  re* 

fEirded  universally  as  an  em* 
lem  of  peace,   ((ren.  viii.  11.) 
The  wild  olive  (Rom.  xi.  17) 
is  smaller,  and  its  fruit,  if  k 
produces  any,  far  inferior  to 
the  cultivated. 

The  olives,  from  which  oQ  Is 
to  be  expressed,  must  be  ga- 
thered by  the  hands,  or  softly 
shaken  from  the  trees  before 
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sent  gifts  of  oil  to  the  Egyptian 
kings.  (Hob.  xii.  1.)  The  in- 
ferior quality  is  used  in  mak- 
ing soap.  But  the  Hebrews 
used  oil  not  merely  in  lamps, 
and  with  salads,  but  in  every 
domestic  employment  in  which 
butter  is  serviceable,  and  in  the 
meat-offerings  of  tlie  temple. 
It  is  observed  bj  travellers, 
that  the  natives  of  oil  countries 
manifest  more  attachment  to 
this  than  to  any  other  article 
oS  food,  and  find  nothing  ade- 
quately to  supply  its  place. 

A  press  was  also  used  for  the 
extraction  of  the  oil,  consist- 
ing of  two  reservoirs,  usually 
eight  feet  square  and  four  feet 
deep,  situated  one  above  the 
other.  The  berries,  being  in 
the  upper  one,  were  trodden 
out  witn  the  feet.  Mic.  vi.  15. 
OLIVES,  MOUNT  OF,  (Malt, 
xxvi.  30,)  or  OLIVET,  (2  Sam. 
XV.  30,)  or  Mount  of  Cobrup- 
TiON,  (2  Kings  xxiii.  13,)  over- 
looks Jerusalem  on  the  east, so 
that  every  street,  and  almost 
every  house  maybedisiinffuish- 
ed  from  its  summit.  It  doubtless 
had  its  name  from  the  aibun- 
danceofoliveswhichgrewupon 
It;  someofwhichjof  remarkable 
age  and  size,  are  still  standing. 
A  late  traveller  describes  the 
40* 
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iiK>unt  of  Olives  as  about  a 
mile  in  length,  and  about  seven 
hundred  feet  m  height.  To  a 
spectator  on  the  west^  it  has  a 
gently  waving  outlme,  and 
appears  to  have  three  summits 
of  nearly  equal  height.  On 
the  top  of  the  centre  one  is  a 
church,  erected  over  the  spot 
where,  they  inform  us.  our  Sa- 
viour ascended  into  heaven; 
and,  in  confiimation  of  the  tra- 
dition, point  to  a  stone  with  the 
impressionof  the  leftfooLmade, 
as  they  pretend,  when  he  was 
about  leaving  the  earth ;  that  of 
the  right  foot  bavinsr  been  car- 
ried  away  by  the  Turks.  On 
Ascension-day  they  come  up  in 

great  crowds,  and  have  service 
ere.  The  chapel  had  been 
shaken  down  by  a  recent  earth- 
quake, and  the  floor  was  cover- 
ed by  rubbish,  so  that  he  did 
not  see  the  stone  of  such  sacred 
pretensions.  In  Luke  xxiv. 
50,  it  is  very  clearly  stated, 
that  the  ascension  occurred 
near  Bethany,  which  is  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  mountain, 
more  than  a  mile  from  this. 
(Comp.  this  passage  with  Acts 
i.  12,  where  the  ascension  is 
also  spoken  of.)  There  are 
two  roads  to  Bethany;  one 
around  the  southern  end  of 
the  mount  of  Olives,  and  one 
across  its  summit;  the  latter 
being  considerably  shorter,  but 
more  difficult.  It  was  probably 
on  this  latter  road,  in  the  de- 
scent to  Bethany,  that  the 
Saviour  was  taken  up  from  the 
apostles. 

"  From  this  central  height  a 
rid^e  stretches  off  towards  the 
casi  for  a  distance  of  three> 
fourths  of  a  mile,  when  it  ter- 
minates by  a  bold  descent.  We 
were  conducted  to  the  end  of 
it  in  order  to  enjoy  the  view 
eastward,  which  is  very  exteik- 
sive.  The  plain  of  Jordan,  the 
mountain  beyond,  the  Dead 
Sea^  and  the  dark  and  singular 
chain  of  mountains  on  the  east 
of  it,  were  in  full  view,  as  well 
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af  all  ttieooimtry  intermediate  \ 
between  them  and  us.  Some 
of  uf  thought  that  we  could 
■ee  the  waters  of  the  Jordan ; 
bat,  although  this  was  uncer- 
tain, we  could  easily  trace  the 
eourse  of  the  rirer,  through 
the  plain,  by  the  verdure;  and, 
where  this  failed,  by  the  bro- 
ken nature  of  the  ground. 
Beyond  it  towered  the  lofty 
mountains  of  Moab,  rising 
peak  above  peak  in  great  ma- 
jesty, including  among  them 
mount  Nebo.** 

(For  a  minute  description  of 
the  geography  and  scenery  of 
mount  Olivet,  see  Selumibl, 
ch.  viii.  pp.  154—169,  by  Am. 
8.  S.  Union.) 
OMEGA.  (See  Alpha.) 
OMER.  (See  Measures.) 
OMRI.  (I  Kings  zvi.  16.) 
An  officer  in  the  army  of  Is- 
Eael.  He  was  engaged  in  the 
■lege  of  Gibbethon,  a  Philis- 
tine city,  when  he  received  in- 
telligence that  Zimri,  another 
officer  of  the  army,  had  assas- 
sinated the  king,  and  had 
vsurped  the  throne.  The  ar- 
my, by  general  acclamation, 
made  Omri  king,  and,  raising 
the  siege  of  Gibbethon,  they 
forthwith  marched  to  Tirzah, 
where  Zimri  resided,  and  cap- 
tured it.  Zimri  set  fire  to  the 
liouse  he  occupied,  and  was 
consumed.  The  Israelites  were 
then  divided  into  two  parties; 
but,  after  a  short  struggle, 
Omri  prevailed,  and  took  the 
throne,  which  he  polluted  and 
disgraced  through  a  reign  of 
twelveyears.  Omribuilt Sama- 
ria, which  thereafter  became 
the  capital  of  the  ten  tribes. 
ON,  (Gen.  xli.45,)  or  AVEN, 
(Ezek.  XXX.  17,)  is  the  same 
with  Bethshemesh,  or  house  of 
the  sun,  (Jer.  xliii.  13,)  and 
was  called  by  the  Greeks  He- 
liopolist  or  city  of  the  sun. 
These  names  are  given  to  the 
place,  because  it  was  i  he  prin- 
cipal seat  of  the  Egyptian 
worship  of  the  sun.    It  was 


ONB' 
one  of  the  oldest  citiet  kk  tiMi 
world,  and  was  situated  ia 
Egypt,  in  the  land  of  Goshen* 
on  the  east  of  the  Nile,  about 
five  miles  above  modern  C^ 
ro.  Eighteen  centnries  ago, 
this  city  was  in  ruins,  whes 
visited  bv  Strabo. 

According  to  Joeephus,  tMi 
city  was  given  to  tlie  ftimfly 
of  Jacob,  when  they  first  came 
to  sojourn  In  Egypt ;  and  we 
know  that  it  was  a  daughter 
of  the  priest  of  the  temple  si- 
tuated here  who  was  given  in 
marriage  to  Joseph.  Here  alse^ 
in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphus,  Onias,  a  Jew,  obtain, 
ed  leave  to  erect  a  temple  si- 
milar to  the  one  at  Jerusalem, 
which  was  for  a  long  time  fre- 
quented by  the  Hellenist  Jews. 
There  is  an  apparent  reference 
to  it  by  several  of  the  prophets. 
(See  passages  above  cited.) 

The  ruins  of  this  ancient 
city  lie  near  the  modem  vil- 
lage Matarea,  about  six  miles 
from  Cairo,  towards  the  north* 
east.  Nothingnow  remainsbut 
immense  dikes  and  mounds, 
ftill  of  pieces  of  marble,  gra- 
nite, and  pottery,  some  rem- 
nants of  a  sphinx,  and  an  obe- 
lisk, still  erect,  of  a  single 
block  of  granite,  fifty-eight 
feet  above  ground,  and  co- 
vered with  hieroglyphics. 

0NE8IMUS.  (Col.  iv.  9.)  A 
servant  of  Philemon,  at  Co- 
losse,  who,  having  been  guilty 
of  some  delinquency,  had  fled 
to  Rome;  and,  being  convert- 
ed under  the  preaching  of 
Paul,  was  sent  back  to  PnHe- 
mon  with  a  most  afl!bctionate 
letter,  commending  the  peni- 
tent, not  only  to  the  forgive- 
ness of  Philemon,  but  to  hif 
love  and  confidence  as  a  fill- 
low  disciple.  (See  Philemon.) 

ONESIPHORUS.  (2Tim.l 
16.)  A  primitive  Christian,  re- 
sident at  Ephesus,  where  he 
ministered  very  seasonably  to 
the  relief  and  comfort  of  Paul. 
(3 Tim.  i.  18.).Wben  Paul  was 
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liiipriioiied  at  Rome,  OHeti- 
pboniB  came  thither,  and  again 
aflbrded  timely  relief  to  the 
afflicted  apostle ;  for  which  he 
ezpreaees  bis  gratitude  in  the 
warmest  terms  in  the  passage 
atwye  cited. 

ONION.  (Num.  xi.  5)  A 
well  known  garden  vegetable, 
which  grew  in  great  perfection 
inEffypt.  The  onions  of  Egypt 
are  described  Dy  travellers  as 
of  large  size  and  exquisite  fla- 
vour;  differing  (says  one)  from 
the  onions  of  our  country  as 
much  as  a  bad  turnip  differs 
in  palatableness  from  a  good 
apple. 

6nO.  (Neh.  vi.  2.)  A  city 
and  its  suburbs,  occupving  a 
small  section  of  the  plain  of 
Sharon.  It  was  about  five 
miles  from  Lod,  or  Lydda. 
(1  Chron.  viii.  12^)  and  is  called 
Vie  vcdley  qf  Charaahdmj  or 
the  craftsmen,  (1  Chron.  iv.  14. 
Neh.  xl.  35.) 

ONYCHA.  (Ex.  XTX.  34.)  An 

ingredient  of  the  sacred  in- 
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^"6pHEL.  C8Chron.xxvii.3.) 
In  the  angle  formed  by  the 
eastern  extremity  cf  mount 
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Zion,  and  the  southern  extra* 
mity  of  mount  Moriah,  or,  ia 
other  words,  at  the  outlet  of 
the  valley  of  Cheesemongers, 
there  was  a  considerably  ele- 
vated  point,  called  Ophel.  It 
was  strongly  defended  by  its 
natural  position,  and  by  a  tow- 
er,  and  was  separated  from 
mount  Zion  by  a  wall.  (2Chron. 
xxxiii.  14.)  This  tower  is  per- 
haps intended  in  Mic.  iv.  8. 
In  some  modem  maps  this  is 
called  (Dphlas. 

OPHIR.  (1  Kings  ix.  23.)    A 
country  of  the  east,  celebrated 
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this  place,  the  port  from  which 
the  ships  saileo  engaged  in  the 
trade,  and  the  time  required 
for  the  performance  of  the  yoy- 
age.  all  go  to  prove  that  Ophir 
could  not  be  anywhere  in  the 
west  of  Asia,  or  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe ;  and  some  of 
these  facts  are  also  sufficient  to 
render  it  entirely  improbable 
that  it  was  anywhere  on  the 
coast  of  Arabia,  or  even  any- 
where on  the  coast  of  Africa. 
It  seems  far  more  probable 
that  this  place  wa»  situated 
somewhere  in  the  East  Indies ; 
but  the  precise  spot,  or  even 
district,  cannot  now  be  ascer 
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teined.  Not  fewer  than  sixteen 
different  countries  tiave  been 
reearded  as  ttie  site  of  Opliir. 

OPHNl.  (Joeli.xvill.24.)  A 
city  of  Benjamin,  lauerly  call- 
ed Gophna  between  Stiechem 
and  Jerusalem.  It  is  men- 
tioned by  protane  historians 
among  the  places  through 
which  Vespasian  and  Titus 
passed  in  their  march  of  con- 
quest. 

OPHRAH,  (Judg.  vi.  IL)  or 
APHRAH.  (Mic.riO.)  There 
were  two  cities  of  this  name ; 
one  in  the  territory  of  Benja* 
min,  (Josh,  xviii.  23.  1  Sam. 
xiii.  17;)  and  the  other  in  that 
of  Manasseh,  where  Gideon 
was  born.    (Judg.  vi.  11 ;  viii. 
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stellation  of  about  eighty  stars, 
seen  in  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere about  the  middle  of  N(v 
vember ;  and  hence  associated 
with  cold  and  frost,  figurative* 
ly  represented  as  liands  which 


Muia*  o.n  Aim, 


vemment. 
OREB.    (Judg.  vii.  2&)    A 

grince  of  Midian,  whose  fate 
I  alluded  to,  Ps.  Ixxxiii.  11 ; 
and  Isa.  X.  26. 

ORGAN.  ((Jen.iv.21.)  The 
oreany  as  it  is  called,  is  thought 
to  have  been  what  the  ancient 
Greeks  called  theptpe  qfPan. 
It  consisted  of  seven  or  more 
reeds  of  unequal  length.  These 
are  still  used  by  the  shepherds 
of  the  east,  and,  in  skilful 
hands,  produce  quite  tolerable 
music. 
ORION.  (Jobix.9.)    Acon- 


the  ground,  and  in  the  most 
exposed  places ;  and  frron  the 
same  cause  the  young  of  the 
ostrich  are  often  suddenly 
abandoned.  Hence  she  seems 
to  be  regarded  as  lacking  the 
usual  share  of  instinct  or  na* 
'ttiral  affection.  (Lam.  iv.  Z.) 
A  modern  traveller  tells  us 
that  the  Arabs  meet  sometimes 
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with  whole  nesta 
(containing  from 
in  number,)  five 
ameter,  and  wei 
pounds ;  some 
swABi  and  good 
addled  and  com 
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becomes  of  them 
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rapidity  with  w 
and  which  the 
cannot  equal.  1 
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pressly  mention 
phon.  Speaking 
of  Arabia,  he  sti 
ostrich  is  freq 
there;  that  non 
thero.  the  hornet 
sue  them  soon  g 
for  they  escape 
making  use  boti 
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coiuver." 
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The  Persians  call  the  ostrich 
the  camel-bird.  (SeePsAcocK. 
For  a  full  description  of  the 
ostrich,  and  illustrative  cut, 
see  Youth's  Fribnd,  vol.  Iv. 
pp.28— <90.  See, also, Bedouim 
Arabs,  p.  36)  both  by  Am.  S. 
S.  Union.) 

OTHNIEL.  (Judg.  i.  13.)  The 
son  of  Kenaz,  who  displayed 
his  valour  in  seizing  tlie  city 
of  Debir,  or  Kirjaih-sepher, 
fat  which  exploit  he  was  re- 
warded by  the  gift  of  the  daugh* 
ter  of  his  uncle,  Caleb,  in 
marriage.  Afterwards  he  was 
made  the  instrument  of  de- 
livering the  Israelites  from 
the  oppression  of  the  king  of 
Mesopotamia.  (Judg.  iii.  8, 9.) 

OUCHES  (Ex.  xxxix.  6) 
were  probably  sockets  forXast- 
pning  the  precious  stones  into 
the  shoulder-pieces (^ the  high* 
priest's  ephod.  These  ouches* 
with  their  stones,  are  supposed 
to  have  served  tor  buttons  to 
confine  the  golden  ctiains 
whereon  the  breast-plate  was 
hune.    (Ex.  xxviii.  11. 25.) 

OUTER.  (Matt.  viii.  12.) 
Hiis  word,  when  connected 
as  it  frequently  is  with  dark* 
ness,  implies  the  uttermost 
degree  or  very  extreme  of 
darkness,  both  as  it  respecta 
depth,  or  intensity,  and  dura* 
tion. 

OVENS.  (Ex.  viii. 3.)  lathe 
eastern  cities  the  ovens,  at 
the  present  day,  are  not  mate* 
rially  different  from  our  own. 
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otena,  the  detcriptioii  of  wUch 
may  throw  some  light  upon 
the  oven  of  the  Bible. 

1.  77m  sand  oven.— This  is 
nothing  more  than  the  sand 
of  the  earth,  upon  which  a  fire 
is  made,  until  it  is  supposed  to 
be  sufficiently  heated.  The 
fuel  and  fire  are  then  cleared 
away,  and  the  dough  is  laid 
on  the  hot  sand,  in  flat  pieces, 
about  the  thickness  of  a  plate. 
(Isa.  xliv.  15. 19.)  These  are 
the  aah-cake9.  (Oen.  xvHi.  6. 
1  Kings  xviL  13;  zix.  6.  See 
Cakb.) 

2.  The  earth  c^t^en  is  a  round 
hole  in  the  earth.  Stones  are 
first  put  into  this,  and  a  fire  is 
kindled  upon  them.  When  the 
stones  have  become  thoroughly 
hot,  the  fire  is  removed,  and 
the  dough  spread  in  thin  flakes 
upon  the  heated  stones,  and 
turned  as  often  as  may  be  ne- 
cessary. A  modem  traveller 
tells  us  that  this  kind  of  bread 
is  left  all  night  in  the  earth 
oven;  and  the  ovens  used  in 
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Persia  are  about  two  and  a 
half  (eet  wide,  an«i  not  less 
than  five  or  six  feet  deep.  Le 
Bruvn  tells  us  that  they  re- 
semble pits  or  wells,  and  that 
sheep  are  bung  lengthwise 
in  them,  and  cooked  whole. 
These  may  be  what  are  ren- 

ao 
bo 


in 

wi 
th 
ed 
sp 

tOj 

in 
ca 

oven.  ^LevTiiTi)  '  The  foUoi^ 
ing  representation  of  it  is  taken 
from  Niebuhr. 
Convex  plates  of  iron,  pans 


or  plates,  flat  stones,  &c.  are 
often  used  for  bakinjg.  (See 
Bake,  Bkbad.) 

OWL.  (Lev.xi.16.)  Though 
Uie  owl  is  frequently  men- 
tioned in  our  Scriptures,  it 
seldom  if  ever  denotes  the 


bird  known  to  us  by  this  nam& 
The  allusions  of  ihe  sacred 
writers  are  evidently  to  some 
bird  that  loves  solitary  and 
desolate  places.  Some  ver- 
sions render  the  original  words 
translated  great  owl  (Lev.  xL 
478 
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17)  the  ibfa,  and  the  little  mol 
in  the  same  passage  some  kind 
Of  waier-bird.  The  screech 
owl  (Jan.  xxxiv.  14,  rendered 
ntght-monster  in  the  margin) 
must  have  resembled  the  barn 
owl,  known  to  us  as  the  com- 
mon screech  or  white  owl.  It 
haunts  deserted  barns,  and 
old  and  decayed  buildings: 
and  in  Europe,  old  towers  and 
buildings  in  the  vicinity  of 
churchyards.  By  night  it 
seeJcs  its  prey,  and  often 
makes  a  doleful  and  even 
frightful  sound,  rendered  more 
•0  by  the  surrounding  still- 
ness.   (See  Ostrich.) 

OX.  (Isa.  i.3.)  A  well  known 
domestic  animal,  clean  by  the 
Levitical  law,  strong  and  pa- 
Uent  of  labour,  of  great  use 


OX 

In  agricultural  puraalts,  and 
forming  a  large  item  of  the 
wealth  of  the  patriarchs.  (Gen. 
XXI v.  35;  xxT.  43.  Job  i.  3.) 
They  were  used  for  ploughing. 
?>®«-xxil.lO.  1  Kings  xix.l|! 
Job  I.  14.  Prov.  xiv.  4.  Isa. 
XXX.  24;)  for  drawing,  (Num. 
vii  3.  7,  8;)  forX^ing 
or  treading  out  gram,  (Deui. 
XXV.  4.    1  Cor.  ix.  9,)  and  for 

'^^^S^^.^^^-^l-  IChron. 
xii.  39, 40.  TVIatt.  xxli.  4.) 

The  wild  ox  is  mentioned 
Peut.  XIV.  5.  and  the  wild  btdl, 
Isa.  li.  20;  the  former  is  thought 
to  be  a  species  of  the  stag  or 

foat ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to 
oubt  that  the  animal  might 
be  found  in  a  wild  state  in 
Judea,  or  some  of  the  moun- 
tamous  districts  in  its  vicinity. 


PAL 

PADAN-ARAM,  ((Jen.  xxv. 
20,)  or  the  plain  of  Syriti, 
one  of  the  Hebrew  names  of 
Mesopotamia.    (See  Mesopo- 

TJkMIA.) 

PALESTINA.  (Ex.  XV.  14.) 
The  country  lying  along  the 
Mediterranean  coast,  between 
Joppa  and  Gaza,  was  inhabited 
by  the  Philistines,  and  was 
hence  called  Palestina:  but  in 
^^  *^^®  passage,  and  In  Isa. 
xiv.  29—31,  it  seems  to  denote 
the  whole  of  Judea,  as  the  word 
Palestine  does  in  its  modem 
acceptation. 

PALM  TREES.  (Ex.xv.27.) 
The  palm  tree  abounds  in 
Arabia,  Egypt,  and  the  whole 
of  southern  Asia,  from  the 
Indus  to  the  Nile,  but  is  rare 
in  Palestine.  Yet,  in  ancient 
times,  when  the  land  was  peo- 

Rled  with  many  industrious 
ihabltants,  it  was  very  com- 
mon. (Lev.  xxlii.  40.  Deut. 
xxxiv.  3.  Judg.  i.  16;  iii.l3; 
iv.  5.)  Ancient  historians  cor- 
roborate the«e  statements,  and 
inform  us  that  the  reeion  of  the 
Dead  Sea  was  noted  for  the 


i 


i.  3,  and 
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Inmiift  of  coetly  edifices  were 
tometimes  hewn  in  imitation 
of  its  trunlc,  u  ma;r  be  obaerved 
in  some  of  the  rains  of  Egypt. 
Palm  trees  were  canred  upon 


FkL 

thedoon  of  the  temple.  (l£3oei 
Ti.32.  Comp.  Ezek.  xli.  19.) 

Strietlv  speaking,  the  iMtIm 
has  no  branches;  but  at  the 
summit,  from  forty  to  eighty 
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twigs,  or  leafstalks,  spring 
fortb,  which  are  intended  in 
Neh.  viii.  15.  The  leaves  are 
tot  around  the  trunlc  in  circles 
of  about  six.  The  lower  row 
is  of  great  length,  and  the  vast 
leaves  bend  themselves  in  a 
curve  towards  the  earth;  as 
the  circles  ascend,  the  leaves 
are  shorter.  In  the  month  of 
February,  there  sprout  from 
between  the  junctures  of  the 
lower  stalks  and  the  trunk 
little  scales,  which  develope 
a  kind  of  bud,  the  germ  of  the 
coming  fruit.  These  germs 
are  contained  in  a  thick  and 
tough  skin,  not  unlike  leather. 
According  to  the  account  4f  a 
modern  traveller,  a  single  tree 
in  Barbary  and  Egypt  bears 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  large 
clusters  of  dates,  weighing 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  pounds 
each.  The  palm  tree  lives 
more  than  two  hundred  yean, 
and  is  most  productive  from 
Uie  thirtieth  until  the  eightieth 
year.  The  Arabs  speak  of 
three  hundred  and  sixty  uses 
to  which  the  diflferent  parts 
of  the  palm  tree  are  applied. 

The  inhabitants  of  Egypt, 
Arabia,  and  Persia  depend 
much  on  the  fruit  of  the  palm 
tree  for  their  subsistence. 
Camels  feed  on  the  seed,  and 
the  leaves,  branches,  fibres, 
and  sap  are  all  very  valuable. 

When  the  dates  are  ripe, 
they  are  plucked  by  the  hand, 
or  are  shaken  into  a  net  which 
is  held  below.  The  person 
who  ascends  the  lofty  trunk  is 
assisted  by  the  ragged  i^ro- 
cesses  or  scales  with  which 
the  body  of  the  tree  is  armed. 
(For  an  illustrative  engraving 
of  the  process  of  gathering 
dates,  see  Hebrew  Customs, 
by  Am.  S.  S.  Union,  pp.  73— 
78.)  The  dates  ripen  at  dif- 
ferent times,  so  that  a  tree  is 
commonly  ascended  two  or 
three  times  in  a  season.  When 
gathered,  they  are  spread  upon 
nata  in  the  open  air,  and  after 
41 
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a  few  days  begin  to  be  used.      \ 
Some  are  eaten  fresh,  and       \ 
some  laid  aside  for  future  use.       \ 
Others    yield   a  rich  syrup,        \ 
which  being  expressed,  the        \ 
remaining  mass  is  steeped  in         \ 
hot  water,  and,  after  bein^ma-  \ 

cerated  and  cleansed,  affords 
a  pleasant  drink.  These  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  syrup  are  the 
celebrated  deUe  trm«,  which 
was  greatly  prized  in  ancient 
times  by  the  Orientals.  Some 
suppose  it  to  be  the  strong 
drink  often  named  in  the 
Scriptures;  but  this  term  ra- 
ther designates  all  intoxicating 
liquors    except    wine.     (See 

WINB.) 

The  shoots,  which  are  an- 
nually cut  away  from  the-bot- 
tom  of  the  tree,  and  the  leaves 
themselves,  are  used  for  mak- 
ing  ropes,  baskets,  sacks,  mats, 
fans,  hats,  and  sandals.  The 
Hebrews  were  accustomed  to 
carry  these  branches  in  the 
solemn  festivities  of  the  feast 
of  tabernacles,  and  to  strew 
them  in  the  way  of  triumphal 
processions.  Thus  branches 
were  strewed  in  the  way  of 
Christ,  upon  his  entry  into 
Jerusalem.  (John  xii.  13.) 

The  branches  of  the  palm 
were  anciently  used  as  a 
symbol  of  victory,  and  car- 
ried before  the  conqueror  in 
triumphal  processions.  Hence 
the  force  and  beauty  of  the 
figure,  Rev.  vil.  9. 

The  word  Tamar,  signify- 
in —  — ^~    a  common 

fe  ng  the  He- 

bi  erived  from  • 

th  nd  graceful 

ai  tree. 

M.    (Joel  i. 
4.;  nsectofthe 

ca  (cust    tribe, 

fij  i  of  in  these 

p£  instrument 

er  t  the  rehel- 

li(  iv.  9.) 

^ iv.  24.)    A 

disease   which   deprives  the 
port  affected  of  sensation,  or 
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tlie  power  of  motion,  or  both. 
As  the  term  is  used  in  the 
Kew  Testament,  it  imports 
apoplexy,  or  paralysis  of  the 
whole  system;  paralysis  of 
one  side ;  a  paralysis  affecting 
the  whole  body  below  the  neck, 
and  a  paralysis  caused  by  a 
contraction  of  the  muscles, 
80  that  the  limbs  can  neither 
be  drawn  up  nor  extended, 
and  soon  become  emaciated 
and  dried  up.  (1  Kings  xiii. 
4—6.  MaU.  xii.  10—13.  Luke 
vi.  6.  John  v.  5-7.) 

A  fearful  disease  called  pal- 
sy, is  known  in  eastern  coun 
tries.  The  linitxs  remain  im- 
moveably  fixed  in  the  position 
in  which  they  were  at  the  time 
of  the  attack ;  and  the  suffering 
is  so  exquisitely  severe,  that 
deatl)  is  often  occasioned  in  a 
few  days.  (MaU.  viii.  6.) 

PAMPHYLIA.  (Acts  xiii. 
13.)  A  hilly  province  of  Asia 
Minor,  lying  north  of  the 
Mediterranean^  between  Ci- 
licia  and  Lycia.  Perga  was 
once  its  chief  town,  and  was 
twice  visited  by  the  apostle 
Paul. 

PAPER,  PAPER  REEDS. 
(See  Book.) 

PAPHOS.  (Acts  xiii.  6.)  A 
celebrated  maritime  city,  lying 
at  the  western  extremity  of 
the  island  of  Cyprus,  now 
called  Baffii.  It  was  the  place 
where  Barjesus,  or  Elymas 
the  sorcerer,  was  struck  with 
blindness :  and  where  Sergius 
Paulus  was  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity. (See  Cyprus.) 
,  PARABLE,  (Num.  xxiii.  7.) 
or  PRO  VERB.  (John  xvi.29,)  is 
a  form  of  speech,  in  whichsonie- 
thing  is  presented  to  us  in  lieu 
of  some  other  thing  which  it 
resembles,  and  which  we  wish 
to  illustrate.  (Matt.  xiii.  3— 52.) 
It  is  derived  from  a  Greek 
word  signifying  to  compare 
together.  Thus  a  narrative  of 
events,  either  real  or  supposed. 
Is  made  the  medium  by  which 
the  auention  is  arrested,  of- 
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fence  Is  avoided,  convictioa 
is  secured,  and  important  truth 
is  illustrated'  and  enforced 
with  great  power  upon  the 
heart  and  conscience.  (Judc. 
ix.  7— aa  2  Sam.  xii.  1—1. 
2  Kings  xiv.9.  Eccl.  xii.  1—7.) 
Our  Saviour's  parables  ars 
remarkable  for  clearness, 
force,  simplicity,  and  appro- 
priateness; and  they  are 
always  employed  to  convey 
truths  of  the  first  importance. 
They  relate  to  daily  objects, 
(Matt.  XX.  1—14.  Mark  iv. 
26—29 ;)  to  domestic  labours, 
(Matt.  xiii.  33;)  to  common 
occurrences,  (Luke  vii.36— 60; 
X.  So— 37 ;)  and  to  the  scenery 
by  which  he  and  his  audience 
were  surrounded.  (Matt.  xiiL 
47—60.  Luke  xiii.  6— 9.  John 
iv.  36—38.)  Thus  they  were 
especially  adapted  to  his  un- 
learned and  prejudiced  hear- 
ers, and,  being  easily  appre- 
hended, the  force  of  them  was 
instantly  felt  and  acknow- 
ledged. 

PARADISE.  (Luke  xxiii.  43. 
Rev.  ii.  7.)  This  is  a  word  o( 
P€  rigin,  and  means  a 

ga  rcnard,  or  other  en- 

cl(  «e,  filled  with  objects 

fit  regale   the    senses. 

H<  is  used  figuratively 

foi  aceof  peculiar  hap> 

pi  idjparticularly  for  the 

ki  of  perfect  happiness 

wl  he  abode  of  the  bless- 

ed i  the  grave.    (2  Cor. 

xii. ->.  ctooEden.) 

PARAN,     WILDBRNB8S     OF. 

(Gen.  xxi.  21,)  was  situated 
south  of  Jordan,  and  extended 
to  the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  and 
from  the  Dead  Sea  to  the  desert 
of  Egypt ;  so  that,  in  its  largest 
sense,  it  included  the  deserts 
of  Kadesh  and  Zin.  It  was  in 
this  wilderness  that  Haear 
dwell  with  Ishmael,  and  to  this 
place  David  retired  afier  the 
death  of  Samuel.  (I  Sam.  xxv. 
I.)  Nearly  all  the  wanderings 
of  the  children  of  Israel  were 
in  the  great  and  terrible  wil 
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sofParan.  (Dent.  1. 19. 

Oomp.  Num.  x.  12,  and  xii.  16.) 
It  la  now  a  drearj  ezpanso 
of  calcareous  soil,  covered  with 
black  flints. 

Mount  Paran  was  within 
the  wilderness  of  Paran.  A 
modem  traveller  represents 
iti  appearance  as  singular 
and  indescribably  grand.  Its 
Mes  are  formed  of  precipitous 
rocks,  and  three  sharp-pointed 
sommits  rise  like  towers. 
When  seen,  as  it  reflects  the 
rich  beams  of  the  rising  or 
declining  sun,  the  sublime  de- 
scription of  the  prophet  forces 
itself  upon  the  mind.  (Deut. 
zxxtii.  2.  Hab.  iii.  3.) 

PARCHMENTS.  (2Tim.  iv. 
13.)  The  skins  of  beasts  were 
early  and  extensively  used 
far  writing.  Herodotus  says 
that  the  lonians,  who  received 
the  art  from  the  Phenicians, 
wrote  upon  sheepskins,  which, 
he  adds,  the  barbarians  also 
do, (B.C. 500.)  V^erysli^htpre- 
Mjratiqn  was  used,  until  under 
^umenea,  a  king  of  Per^atnus, 
a  mode  of  preparing  fine  oarch- 
ment  was  discovered,  whence 
the  prepared  skins  were  call* 
ed  bv  tne  Latins  pergamena, 
which  istranslated  parchments. 
OSee  Book.)  The  mode  of 
preparing  it  is  to  remove  the 
W09I  or  hair  and  every  particle 
of  flesh  from  the  skin ;  then 
fcrape  it  with  an  iron  instru- 
ment  while  wet,  and  stretch  it 
tight  on  a  frame,  and  then  rub 
and  smooth  It  with  a  pumice 
itone ;  after  which  It  is  fit  for 
writing. 

Vellum  is  prepared  In  nearly 
the  same  manner,  from  the 
ekins  of  very  young  calves. 
It  Is  much  finer  and  whiter, 
and  was  formerly  In  common 

PARDON.  (Ps.xxv.ll.)  The 
scriptural  import  of  this  term 
if  very  imperfectly  indicated 
by  the  common  acceptation  of 
llamon^men.  Inthedispen- 
mikm  of  grace,  pardon  is  inse* 
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parably  connected  with  jostlfi- 
cation.  Hence  it  is  spoken  of 
as  the  covering  <^  »»n,  (Pa. 
Ixxxv.  2,)  the  non-imputation 
of  it,  (Ps.  xxxii.  2;)  a  blotting 
out,  (Ps.  li.  1.  9.  Isa.  xliii.  253 
forgetting  it,  (Heb.  vlii.  120 
passing  by  it,  or  removing  it  to 
an  immeasurable  distance  from 
us.  (Ps.  ciii.  12.   Mic.  vii.  19.) 

It  is  evident  that  God  only 
has  power  to  bestow  pardon, 
(Mark  ii.  7. 10-12;)  and  that  it 
proceeds  from  free,  sovereign 
grace,  (Eph.  i.  6,7,)  through  tne 
mediation  and  atonement  of 
Jesus  Christ.  (Heb.  ix.  9—28. 
1  John  1. 7.) 

Men  are  commissioned  to 
preach  pardon  and  salvation 
through  the  blood  of  Christ; 
but  no  man  can  forgive  sin,  or 
pretend  to  the  right  and  power 
of  absolution,  without  direct 
and  daring  blasphemy. 

PARLOUR.     (See  Dwsll- 

IKOS.) 

PARTHIANS,  (Acts  li.  9,)  or 
the  inhabitants  of  Parthia,  ori- 
ginally  a  province  of  Media, 
on  Its  eastern  side,  situated  be* 
tween  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the 
Tigris.  The  Parthians  seem  to 
have  resembled  the  Cossacks 
of  our  day,  and  were  celebrated 
for  their  skill  in  archery,  and 
especially  for  shooting  as  they 
fled,  and  were  a  part  of  the 
Scythian  horde  wno  so  long 
disputed  with  Rome  for  the 
dominion  of  the  east.  Parthia 
was  united  to  the  Persian  em- 

{>ire,  A.  n.  226.  The  Persian 
anguaee  was  spoken  there: 
ana  Indeed  in  Scripture  and 
other  ancient  writings,  Persia 
and  Parthia  are  often  used  aa 
synonymous. 

PARTITION,  UTODLB  WALL 

OP,  (Eph.  ii.44,)  is  supposed  to 
have  reference  to  the  wall  In 
the  temple  which  separated 
the  court  of  Israel  from  the 
court  of  the  Gentiles.  In  this 
passage  it  is  figuratively  used 
to  denote  whatever  in  their 
laws  or  cusunns  separated  tha 
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Jewi  Dram  the  GtontUes,  and 
rendered  the  former  any  more 
the  objects  of  divine  fiivour 
than  the  latter. 

PARTRIDGE.  (Jer.xvli.  U.) 
The  bird  commonly  known 
by  this  name  is  also  known 
in  the  easu     Travellers  tell 
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first  month,  (Nisan,)  between 
the  evenings,  the  paosover  was 
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to  be  celebrated;  and  on  tlie 
fifteenth  dav  commenced  the 
seven  days'  feast  of  unle»> 
vened  bread.  The  term  jios^ 
over  is  strictly  applicable  only 


io   the  meal  of  the  oast 

Iambi  or  the  fourteenth  day: 
and  the  feast  of  unleavened 
bread  was  celebrated  on  the 
fifteenth  onward,  for  seven 
days,  to  the  twenty-first,  inclu- 
sive.  This  order  is  recognised, 

Jo-  - "  -  =-•--- 

cr 
is 

Pf 
th 
fol 
13 


th 
(E 
to 

or  at  the  moment  when  the 
thirteenth  day  closed,  and  the 
fourteenth  began.  ThetwentSF- 
four  hours,  reckoned  from  thif 
point  of  ihne  to  the  same  period 
of  the  next  day.  or  fourteenth, 
was  the  day  of  the  paasovec 
At  sunset  of  the  fourteenth 
day,  the  fifteenth  benn ;  and 
with  it  the  feast  of  unleavened 
bread.  The  lamb  was  to  be 
selected  on  the  tenth  day,  by 
each  individual  or  family,  and 
kept  up  till  the  fourteenth  day, 
in  the  evenincr  of  which  day  11 
was  to  be  killed.  (Ex.  xii.  8- 
&)  Then  followed  the  feast  of 
unleavened  bread,  occunying 
seven  days;  the  first  ana  lait 
of  which  were  peculiarly  holT, 
like  the  Sabbath.(Ex.  xii.  15,161) 
The  preparation  of  IA«  patB- 
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#Mr,  (Joha  xiz.  14,)  or  ths  dav 
tf the  preparation^  (MaU.xxvii. 
Vtf)  was  ihe  fourteonth  dav,  or 
the  day  precedingihefiratdayof 
snleavened  bread.  Ai  the  time 
of  our  Saviour's  pamion,  it  to 
happened  that  the  fiAeenth  of 
the  month,  or  the  first  day  of 
the  festival,  was  also  the  proper 
8abbaih.  Hence  we  find,  upon 
cornering  the  various  histories 
of  this  event,  and  iM  attendant 
circumstances,  that  at  the  close 
of  the  thirteenth  day  of  the 
month,  when  the  feast  of  un- 
leavened bread,  called  in  the 
Ui^est  sense,  the  pauaver^ 
(Luke  xxii.  1,)  araroached,  Je- 
sus directed  the  lamb  for  the 
paschal  sacrifice  to  be  pre- 
pared for  himself  and  his  dis- 
ciples. This  being  done  im- 
mediately after  sunset  of  the 
thirteenth,  which  was  thi9  be- 
ginning of  the  fourteenth,  the 
paschal  supper  was  eaten.  After 
this  supper,  and  in  the  course 
of  that  night,  Christ  was  arrestr 
ed,  the  next  morning  was  tried, 
and  in  the  afternoon  was  cru- 
cified and  buried.  This  was 
on  the  eve  of  preparation  for 
the  Sabbath,  and  also  for  the 
festival,  (which  fell  on  the 
same  day,)  towards  the  close 
of  the  fourteenth.  The  whole 
series  of  events  occurred  be- 
tween what  we  should  call 
Thursday  and  Friday  evening. 
The  facts  of  chief  import- 
ance in  reconciling  all  the 
evangelists  are,  that  the  word 
passover  is  applied  sometimes 
strictly  to  the  fourteenth  day, 
and  at  other  times  to  the 
whole  festival  of  unleavened 
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the  Sabbath.  (Forapntlcatar 
account  of  the  mode  of  cel^ 
bration,  see  Fbasts.  See  also 
BiBucAL  Anti^vitibs,  vol.  U. 
ch.  vi.  $  4;  Sblvmisl,  pp.  72— 
82.99;  and  Youth's  Fribmd, 
1835.  p.  18&-188,  all  by  Am.  S. 
S.  Union.) 
PASTOR.  (SeeSHBPHBRD.) 
PASTURE.  (Isa.  xxxii.  14.) 
This  word  is  used  by  the 
sacred  writers  chiefly  in  a 
fieurative  sense.  The  plaeea 
€f  pasturage  in  Canaan  were 
chiefly  those  uninhabited  spots 
which  are  called  deserts,  or 
wildernesses,  in  the  sacred 
writings.  These  were  some- 
times hilly  ranges,  abounding 
in  herbage  and  shrubbery; 
sometimes  sandy  plains,  in 
which,  here  and  there,  in  moist 
places,  a  little  green  grass  is 
ibund.  These  meagre  spots 
are  better  for  sheep,  goats, 
and  camels,  than  rich  mea- 
dows, which  are  necessary  for 
kine. 
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(Isa.  ixv.  10)  are  named  as 
afibrding  good  pasturage  for 
flocks,  and  Gilead  and  Bashan 
for  neat  cattle.  (Mic.  vii.  14.) 
Among  these  widely  scattered 
and  numerous  pastures,  the 
shepherds  and  herdsmen  of 
Palestine  wandered,  as  their 
descendants  continue  to  do. 
In  summer  thev  migrate  north- 
ward, to  the  nill  country ;  in 
winter  southward,  to  the 
plains ;  thus  not  only  avoiding 
the  winter's  cold  and  the  heat 
of  summer;  but  finding  ample 
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PATARA.  (Acts  xzi.  1.) 
A  large,  rich,  seaport  town 
of  Lvcia,  lying  over  against 
Rhodes,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Zanthus,  called  by  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus,  AisinOe,  in  ho- 
nour of  his  queen.  Here  Paul 
took  ship  for  Phenicia,  when 
going  from  Philippi  to  Jeru- 
salem. 

PATHROS.  (Isa.  xi.  11. 
Comp.  Jer.  xliv.  1. 15.  Ezek. 
Mix.  14— XXX.  14.)  The  The^ 
baie  of  the  Greeks,  and  Said 
of  the  Arabs,  the  same  with 
upper  or  southern  Egypt. 
Some  of  the  Jews  had  with- 
drawn to  this  region,  and 
there  given  themselves  up 
V  to  idolatry ;  but  Jeremiah  fore- 
warns them  of  the  tremendous 
judgments  which  awaited 
them.  The  PcUkrttnm,  its 
inhdt)itants  and  early  settlers, 
were  descendants  of  Mizraim. 
(Gen.  X.  14.) 

PATHRUSIM.   (SeePATH- 
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and  hif  children's  chttdren,  M 
long  as  he  lived,  whatever 
new  coanexions  they  mijght 
form.  When  the  father  died, 
the  branch-families  did  not 
break  off  and  form  new  com- 
munities, but  usually  united 
under  another  common  head. 
The  eldest  son  was  generally 
invested  with  this  dignity. 
His  authority  was  paternal. 
He  was  honoured  as  the  cen- 
tral point  of  connexion,  and 
as  the  representative  of  the 
whole  kindred.  Thus  each 
great  family  had  its  patriarch 
or  head,  and  each  tribe  its 
prince  selected  from  the  seve- 
ral heads  of  the  families  it 
embraced.  These  princes 
were  called  elders  <f  JaroA, 
(See  Elders.)  The  word  pa- 
triarch is  also  applied  to  the 
founder  of  a  family,  or  anv 
illustrious  ancestor.  (Acts  if. 
!£9.)  In  later  a^es  of  the 
church,  the  same  title  is  found, 
but  is  applied  to  ecclesiastical 
dignitaries,  and  denotes  the 
supposed  paternal  character 
of  their  authcnrity.  The  sons 
of  Jacob,  as  the  progeniton 
of  the  Jewish  nation,  are 
called,  by  way  of  distinction. 
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eld  when  Christ  commenced 
hb  public  ministry.  He  be- 
longed to  the  sect  of  the  Phari- 
sees, as  did  also  his  father. 
(Acts  zxiii.  6.) 

The  preaching  of  the  gospel 
by  the  apostles,  and  especially 
the  fact  of  Christ's  resurrection 
fh)m  the  dead,  on  which  they 
placed  their  chief  stress,  ex- 
cited^ of  course,  a  yiolent  op- 
position among  the  Jews, 
which,  before  long,  broke  out 
In  open  violence.  Stephen, 
an  eloquent  and  powerAil  ad- 
vocate of  the  new  religion,  was 
•eised  and  stoned  to  death. 
Among  the  spectators,  and 
perhaps  promoters,  ot  this 
bloody  deed,  was  Paul;  who, 
we  may  suppose,  from  the 
manner  in  whic^  '— re- 

Srded  by  the  m  id, 

deed,  from  hij  3s- 

sion,  was  fully  ^  in 

the  act.   (Acts  ^  ip. 

xzii.  20.)    His  it. 

talents,  and  ed  ed 

him  to  become  a  he 

persecution   of  es 

and  their  adher  he 

commenced  his  wuv^i  ttimI  a 
degr^  of  zeal  bordering  on 
mulness.  He  even  sought  for 
authority  to  go  to  Damascus, 
whither  many  of  the  disciples 
had  fled  after  the  murder  of 
Stephen,  and  bind  and  drag 
to  Jerusalem,  without  distinc- 
tion of  age  or  sex,  all  the  fol- 
lowers ofChrist  whom  he  could 
find.  Just  before  he  reached 
Bamascus,  however,  he  was 
arrested  by  a  miraculous  lieht, 
so  intense  as  to  deprive  him 
of  sight.  (Acts  zxii.  11.)  At 
the  same  time  Christ  revealed 

▲.D. 

TkAH  eaaYtmaa,  (Adi  iz.  21ft  year 
ofTlberias) 36 

He  goes  into  Anbia,  (tee  ^Iralita.) 
MM  retnnn  to  Duuiaeai,  (Gel.  i. 
17 ;)  at  the  end  of  three  yean  in 
all,  be  eacapea  tram  Damaicai  and 
goet  to  Jenualem.  (Acta  iz.  83,  to.)  39 

fram  Jerosalem  Paol  goes  to  Cilicia 
and  Syria.  (Acta  iz. So.  Oal.  i.  21.) 
FAmu  Antinch  he  it  aeot  wifli  Bai^ 
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himself  as  the  real  object  oC 
his  persecution.  (Act8xzvi.l6, 
Comp.  ICor.  xv.  8.)  From 
this  time  he  became  a  new 
man,  and  received  from  the 
lips  of  Christ  himself  his  com- 
mission as  an  apostle  to  the 
Gentiles.  (Acts  xxvi.  16.)  The 
miraculous  restoration  of  his 
sight,  his  baptism,  and  the 
ffifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  fol- 
lowed in  quick  succession ;  and 
we  soon  find  him  zealously 
preaching  the  faith  he  had  set 
out  to  subveru  (Acts  ix.  20, 21. 
Gal.  i.  16.)  To  this  one  pur- 
pose he  thenceforth  gave  all 
the  eneigiee  of  his  mind  and 
all  the  affections  of  his  he^irt. 
Forsaking,  and  indeed  foiget> 
ting,  all  other  purposes  and 
pursuits,  he  seems  to  have 
resolved  to  crowd  into  the 
residue  of  his  life  whatever  he 
could  do  to  repair  the  injury 
be  had  done  to  the  cause  oi 
Christ,  and  to  show  his  strong 
and  exclusive  attachment  to 
the  interests  of  his  kingdom. 
The  miracles  he  wrought ;  the 
churches  he  gathered ;  his  ser- 
mons, orations,  and  letters; 
the  extent  and  success  of  his 
missionary  tours;  the  visions 
and  revelations  with  which 
he  was  favoured,  and  the  final 
attestation  which  it  is  gene- 
rally supposed  he  cave  to  the 
faith  he  had  preacned,  by  the 
suffering  of  martyrdom,  (2  Tim. 
iv.  6, 7,)  all  place  him  among 
the  vei^  chief  of  the  apostles. 
The  allowing  chronological 
arrangement  will  enable  the 
student  to  couTiect  the  prin. 
cipal  events  in  the  lire  of 
Paul. 

AA 
oabas  to  Jermalem  to  canv  alms. 
(Acta  zi.  SO.)    .......  « 

The  first  missionaiy  joomey  of  Ptvi 
and  Bamabaa  tmm  Antioeb,  co»« 
tinned  abont  two  years,  (Acta  ziii. 
ziv.,)  commencing 40 

After  spending  several  years  in  Anti- 
oeb, (Acts  ziv.  28,)  Faul  and  Bar. 
nabaa  are  sent  a  second  time  to  Je. 
,  to  ooonlt  the  apostles  r»> 
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AD. 
ipeetfaig  cucniBeiHoii,  ke.  (Acta 

ST.  2.) SS 

Tb*  Jews  enelled  btNn  Rome,  A.  D. 
M— 64 ;  nul,  on  his  aBoond  mi*' 
ikmirT  Journer,  (Acti  xr.  40,) 
^jk—  ------   -  M..«w..t.   A.u  mif:_>» 


alter  pamivf  Amgh  A*ia  Minn- 
'   '^.arape,  &da  Aquila  and  Pris> 
I  at  CoriBth.  (Acta  zriii.  2.)   .  54 


toEw 


Paul  remains  eighteen  moo&s  in 
Corinth.  (Acts  xviii.  II.)  After 
tmag  brought  belbre  Gallic,  he 
dqMuta  tor  Jemsalcm  the  trarth 
tiiM,  and  then  goes  to  Antioch. 
(ASxviiLS2.) 66 

Tb6  apostle  winters  at  Nicopolis, 
(Tit  iii.  12,)  and  then  goea  to 
CiribesuB.  (Acta  zix.  1.)  .    .    .    .67 

The  places  be 

apostle,  in  h  ir- 

neys,  are   pr  ae 

view  in  the  To  i. 

After  he  ws  as 

a  disciple  by  at 

Jerusalem,  he  tld 

an  advocate  as 

to  excite  the  s..^^.  _. re- 

cians,  who  were  taking  mea- 
sures to  slay  him.  This  led 
to  his^s/ f*oum«y  fipom  Jeru- 
salem, in  the  course  of  which 
he  visited  Cesarea,  Tarsus, 
(wh^e  he  continued  four 
jears,)  Antioch  in  Syria, 
(where  he  tarried  one  year,) 
thence  to  Jerusalem. 

Second  joumey.~~FTom  Je- 
rusalem to  Antioch,  Seleucia, 
Salamis,  and  Paphos  in  the 
island  of  Cypni8,  Peiga,  An- 
tioch in  Pisidia,  Iconium, 
liVstra,  Derbe,  Pisidia.  Pam- 
pnylia,  Perza,  Attalia,  Antioch 
in  Syria,  rhenice,  Samaria, 
and  thence  to  Jerusalem. 

TTw'rd  joumey.— From  Jeru- 
salem to  Antioch,  Syria,  Cili- 
ciaj  Derbe,  Lystra,  Phrygia, 
Gaiatia,  Mysia,  Troas.  (where 
he  was  joined  by  Luke,)  Sa« 
mothracia.  Neapolis,  Philippi, 
Amphipolis.  Apollonia,  Tnes- 
salonica,  Berea,  Athens,  Co* 
rinth,  Cenchrea,  Ephesus,  Ce- 
sarea, and  thence  to  Jeru- 
Balem. 

JFYmrth  Journey.— From  Je- 
rusalem to  Antioch,  Gaiatia, 
Phrygia,  Ephesus,  Macedonia, 
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AJ>. 

After  a  Rndeaee  of  two  yean  or 
nMtre  at  Epbesoa,  Fanl  dopaits  lir 
Macedonia.  (Acta ZZ.1.)  ..    .    .M 

After  wintering  in  Acfaaia,  Pui 
goes  the  fifth  time  to  Jerusalem, 
where  be  is  imprisoned.  (Acta 
zz.  zzi.) m 

The  apostle  remaiaa  two  yean  in 
prison  at  Cesarea,  and  is  then 
sent  to  Rome,  where  he  arrivea 
in  the  string,  after  wintering  in 
Malta.  (Acta  zzit.  97;  xzv — 
zzriii.) fl 

The  history  in  Ads  concludes,  and 
Faul  is  supposed  to  have  bea  aet 
at  liberty OS 

ProbaUe  martyrdom 9 

Greece,  Phil4()pi,  Troas,  Assos, 
Mitylene,  Chios,  Samoa.  Tro 
nrllium,  Miletus,  Omm,  Rhodes^ 
Patara,  Tvre,  Ptolemais,  Cesa- 
rea, and  thence  to  Jerusalem. 

Fifth  journey.— From  Jeru- 
salem to  Antipatris,  Cesarea, 
Sidon,  Myra,  Fair  Haven, 
Melita,  Syracuse,  Rhegium, 
Puteoli,  Appii  Forum,  Three 
Taverns,  Rome,  where  the 
narrative  in  the  Acts  ends. 

Probable  joumeua/rom  hit 
first  to  hia  second  tmprison' 
«n«n/ »n  i2om«.— Spai  n,France, 
Britain,  Jerusalem,  Antioch  in 
Syria,  Colosse,  Ephesus,  PhW 
lippi,  Corinth.  Troas,  Miletus, 
Rome,  where  ne  suffered  mar- 
tyrdom. (For  a  full  and  com- 
plete biography  of  the  aposUe 
Paul,  with  a  map  of  his  tra- 
vels, see  Ljfb  of  rAUL,  Uniom 
Questions,  vol.  v.,  and  Hblp 
to  thb  Acts,  parts  i.  and  ii. ; 
see  also  a  large  outline  map 
of  PauPs  travels,  drawn  on 
muslin;  all  by  Am.  S.S.Union.) 

Epistlbs  op.  These  are 
fourteen  in  number,  and  are 
unquestionably  among  the 
most  important  of  the  primi- 
tive documents  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  even  apart  from 
their  inspired  character.  Al- 
though they  have  reference 
often  to  transient  circum- 
stances and  temporary  rela- 
tions, yet  they  everywhere 
bear  the  stamp  of  the  great 
and  original  mmd  of  the  apoft" 
488       ^ 
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tie,  as  purified,  elevated,  and 
■ustained  by  the  influences 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  (For  the 
order  in  which  these  letters 
were  written,  and  the  date 
of  them,  see  Epistles.) 

PA  VEftlENT.  (John  xix.  13.) 
An  area  in  Pilate's  court-room, 
the  floor  of  which  was  paved 
with  marble  or  other  stones. 
(Esth.  i.  6.) 

PAVILION.  (Jer.  xliii.  10.) 
A  small  moveable  tabernacle 
or  tent,  chiefly  used  for  a  king, 
prince,  or  general.  (1  Kings 
xz.  12. 16.)  Jahn  thinks  it  was 
the  cloth  used  for  Jewish  meals, 
and  which,  when  done  with, 
was  drawn  up  by  a  cord,  like 
a  wine  skin  or  bottle,  and  hung 
upon  a  nail. 

The  nealmist  sublimely  de- 
scribes Jehovah  as  surrounding 
himself  with  dark  waters,  and 
thick  clouds  of  the  skies,  as 
with  a  tent  or  pavilion.  (Fs. 
xviii.  11.) 

PEACOCKS.  (iEing8z.22.) 
This  singular  and  beautiful 
bird  is  mentioned  among  the 
articles  imported  by  Solomon, 
though  some  suppose  the  origi- 
nal wcffd  might  oe  more  pro- 
perly rendered  parrote.  In  Job 
xxxix.  13,  also,  the  word  pea- 
cocks would  be  better  rendered 
ostricheSf  and  the  word  ostrich 
should  be  translated  (as  it  is 
elsewhere)  ttark.  The  wings 
of  the  ostrich  cannot  raise  it 
from  the  ground ;  y^  in  run- 
ning, it  catches  (or,  as  the 
word  rendered  goodly  imports, 
drinks  in)  the  wind.  The 
construction  of  the  ostrich  and 
the  siork  are  thus  contrasted, 
as  are  also  their  habits ;  for  the 
nork  is  as  proverbial  for  her 
tenderness  to  her  young,  as 
the  ostrich  for  her  seeming 
indifference.  (Job  xxxix.  14— 
16.  See  Ostrich.  See,  also, 
for  description  and  engravinss, 
X'ouTH's  Frisnd  for  June,  18^, 
uid  Natural  Histort  of  B£- 
BLB,  art.  Pbaoock,  both  by 
Am.  S.  S.  Union.) 
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PEARLS  (Matt.  iiii.  45, 4^ 
are  produced  by  a  shell-fisn 
of  the  oyster  species.  It  is  a 
malady  of  the  animal^  which 
comj^etely  deveiopes  itself  in 
seven  years.  If  not  secured 
at  or  about  the  end  of  that 
period,  the  animal  dies,  and 
the  pearl  is  lost.  The  pearl 
oysters  are  found  in  clusters 
on  rociu,  (hence  called  peari 
banks,)  in  the  Persian  Ghilf,  <m 
the  western  coast  of  Ceylon, 
and  on  the  coasts  of  Java, 


Sumatra,  &c.,  and  in  some 
parts  of  Europe.  The  shells 
are  obtained  oy  diving,  and 
this  is  done  by  a  class  of  per- 
sons trained  to  the  businea& 
The  Ceylon  pearl-fishery  bank 
is  alMNit  fifteen  miles  from  th« 
shore,  and  seventy-two  feet 
deep  on  an  average.  Th6 
fishery  begins  in  April,  when 
the  sea  is  most  calm,  and  con- 
tinues five  or  six  weeks.  One 
shell  contains  firom  eisttt  to 
twelve  pearls.  The  largest 
are  of  the  size  of  a  walnut, 
but  they  are  rarely  as  laim 
as  a  cherry-stone.  The  shefit 
of  the  pMTl  oyster,  or,  more 
properly,  the  interior  coat,  to 
calieA mother^ pearl.  Asin- 
1  has  Deen  valued  at 


In  our  version  of  the  Old 
Testament,  this  word  occurs 
onlyinJobzxviii.  18.  InPror. 
iU.  15;  viii.U;  xx.  15:  xxxL 
10.  Lam.  iv.  7,  the  word  tran»> 
lated  rubies  aome  suppose 
means  corals  but  it  probably 
moans  pearls;  and  in  the  pas- 
sage last  cited,  reference  is 
probably  had  to  the  beautiful 
red  blush  of  some  species  of 
the  pearl. 

Pearls  were  anciently  used 


tlv  I 
in  the  east  as  nersonal  OTna- 
ments,  (1  Tim.  it.  9.  Rev.  xvil. 
4;  xviii.  12.  16J)  and  are  so 


used  now.  From  the  various 
illustrations  in  which  the  peail 
is  introduced,  it  was  evidently 
regarded  as  among  the  most 
precious  substances.  (Matt. 
490 
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vik  8;  ziU.  45,  46.  Rev.  xxl 

PEKAH.  (2  Kings  zv.  25.) 
A  general  of  the  Israelitish 
army.  He  assassinated  the 
king  Pekajhiah  in  his  palace, 
ana  usurped  the  government. 
His  reign,  which  lasted  twenty 
years,  was  highly  inauspicious ; 
the  country  was  invaded  and 
greatly  harassed  by  the  Assy- 
rianSf  and  Fekah  himself  ¥ras 
the  victim  of  a  conspiracy. 
PEKAHUH.  (SeePBKAH.) 
PELATUH  (Ezek.  xi.  1) 
was  one  of  the  five-and-twenty 
men  who  withstood  the  pro- 
phet, and  counselled  the  peo- 
ple of  Israel  wickedly.  He 
was  suddenly  struck  dead, 
while  the  prophet  was  utter- 
ing his  preaiction.   (Ezek.  xi. 

m 

PELETHITES.   (!See  Chb- 

BBTHIM8.) 

FEUCAN.  (Deut.  xiv.  17.) 
A  voracious  water  bird,  unclean 
by  the  Levitical  law,  (Lev.  xi. 
lo,)  of  singular  construction 
and  habits,  resembling  the 
cuoee,  though  nearly  twice  as 
large.  Its  bill  is  fifteen  inches 
long.  The  female  has  a  large 
pouch,  or  bag,  capable  of  con- 
taining two  or  tnree  gallons 
of  water,  and  food  enoueh  for 
six  common  men.  Out  of  this 
pouch  stie  feeds  herself  and 
her  young,  whence  the  vulgar 
notion  that  she  feeds  them  on 
her  own  bhiod.  It  is  classed 
with  the  bittern,  and  other 
birds  who  delight  in  solitary 
and  desolate  places,  and  its 
cry  is  harsli  and  melancholy, 
(Job  XXX.  29.  Ps.  cii.  6.  Isa. 
xxxiv.  11.  Zeph.  ii.  14;)  in 
some  of  which  passages  the 
•ame  word  is  translated  otr/, 
comwranty  or  bittem^  whicli, 
in  otliers,  is  translated  pelican. 
(For  description  and  engrav- 
ing, see  Youth's  Friend  for 
July,  1329,  by  Am.  S.  S.  Union.) 

FEN.  (Judg.  V.  14.)  Tiie  iu- 
stmments  with  which  the  cha- 
.racters  were  formed  in  the 
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writing  of  the  ancienti,  vartod 
with  the  materials  upon  which 
the  leuers  were  to  be  traced. 
(1.)  Upon  hard  subeunce8,such 
as  stone  or  metallic  plates,  a 
graver  of  steel  was  used,  the 
same  which  Job  calls  an  iron 
pen.  It  is  possible  that  an 
instrument  pointed  with  dia- 
mond, such  as  glaziers  now 
use,  was  not  unknown,  as  the 
sin  qf  Judah  ia  torilten  toUh 
open  qfiran,  and  tnth  a  point 
of  a  aiamond;  it  is  graven 
upon  the  table  <f  their  hearty 
and  upon  the  horns  qfyour 
altars.  (Jer.  xvii.  1.)  Pliny 
gives  an  accotmtof  such  an  in- 
sinunent  as  having  been  long 
in  use.  (2.)  Upon  tablets  of  wax 
a  metallic  pen  or  stt/lus  was 
employed,  having  one  end 
pointed  to  trace  the  letters, 
the  other  broad  and  flat,  to 
erase  any  erroneous  marks  by 
smoothing  the  wax.  We  have 
seen  a  comer  style^  several 
inches  in  lensth,  now  used  by 
the  natives  of  Ceylon  in  writing 
upon  the  leaves  of  trees. 

Upon  paper,  linen,  cotton, 
skins,  and  parchments,  it  was 
in  very  early  times  common 
to  paint  the  fetters  with  a  hair 
pencil,  brought  to  a  fine  point, 
as  the  Chinese  do  at  this  day. 
Afterwards,  however,  the  reed 
pen  was  introduced,  which  was 
at  first  used  without  being  split 
at  the  point.  The  reed  pen  is 
used  by  the  modern  Turks,  Sy- 
rians, Persians,  Abyssinians, 
Arabs,  and  other  orienuls,  as 
their  languages  could  not  be 
written  without  difficulty  with 
pens   made,  like    uurs,  from 

2yM._     *    — ■'     lar  liiiid  of 
t  lit  the  reed. 

(J 4  ee  Book.) 

xxxii.  30,) 
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(k.  viii.  9.) 
lord  uf  the 
nlai),  where 
III  the  Hiigel 
•ni  IVIe8uf)0> 
ras  a  town 
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WM  beaten  down  bjr  Qideon. 
(Judg.  viil.  17.)   Jeroboam  re- 
built and  fortified  the  place. 
(1  Kings  xil.  25.)    ,, 

PENNY.    (See  Mbasubbs, 

fcc.) 

PENTECOST.  cSeeFBAST.) 

PENUEL.    (SeePBMiBL.) 

FEOR,  MOUNT.  (Num.  xxiii. 

a)    A  rise  of  ground  east  of 

the  Jordan,  and  part  of  the 

same  chain  with   Nebo  and 

Pisgah.   It  is  supposed  to  have 

been  the  site  of  an  idol  tem- 

Sle.   (Num.  XXV.  3.   Deul.  iv. 
.46.) 

PERAZIM,  MOUNT.      (See 
Baal-pbbazim.) 
PEREZ.    (See  Mbnb.) 
PERFECTION.    (Ps.  1.  2.) 
That  which  is  entire  and  com- 

Slete  in  all  its  parts,  without 
efect,blemi8h,or  redundancy. 
is  called  perfect.  The  word 
perfection  is  used  in  various 
senses,  which  can  generally 
be  determined  by  the  subject 
and  connexion.  The  most  de- 
sirable things  in  the  view 
of  worldly  men,  are  honour, 
wealth,  pleasure,  learning; 
and  to  see  an  end  qf  theee,  is 
to  see  how  insufficient  any 
thing  but  Gtod  himself  is,  to 
satisfy  an  immortal  soul.  (Ps. 
cxix.96.)  The  word  also  means 
the  more  mysterious  principles 
of  the  Christian  faith,  (Heb.  vi. 
1,)  or  the  full  measure  and  de- 
gree of  excellence,  holiness, 
or  happiness.  (2  Cor.  xiii.  9.) 
PERGA.  (SeePAMPHYtiA.) 
PERGAMOS,  (Rev.  i.  11,) 
now  Bergamo.  A  city  of  the 
province  of  Troas,  in  Asia  Aft- 
nor,  about  sixty  miles  north 
of  Smyrna.  Here  was  one 
of  the  seven  churches  of  Asia 
addressed  by  John,  from  whose 
language  we  infer  that  the  city 
was  infested  by  false  teach- 
ers, who  grossly  corrupted 
the  people,  and  led  them 
into  many  abominable  errors. 
There  are  still  to  be  seen  evi- 
dences of  the  former  magni- 
acence  of  this  place,  such  as 
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hf  Alexander's  invasion,  and 
in  the  seventh  century  fell 
Into  the  power  of  the  Saracens, 
subiect  to  the  caliphs  of  Bag- 
dad, until  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  when  it 
was  taken  bv  Oen^  Khan, 
and  in  the  close  or  the  four- 
teenth by  Timour,  or  Tamer- 
lane. 

Modem  Persia  is  bounded 
north  by  Georgia,  the  Caspian 
Sea,  and  Tartary,  east  by  Af- 
ghanistan and  Beloochistan. 
south  by  the  Persian  Gulf  and 
straits  of  Ormus,  and  west  by 
Turkey.  But  ihedistrict  known 
to  the  Hebrews  as  Persia  is  the 
modern  Farsiatanf  bounded  by 
Irak-Ad jemi  on  the  north,  Her- 
man on  the  east,  Saristan  and 
the  ^ilf  on  the  south,  and 
Khusistan  on  the  west:  and  is 
about  equal  in  extent toFrance. 

For  some  time,  the  Persians 
have  \ieen  governed  by  their 
own  kings ;  and  no  country  has 
ever  been  the  theatre  of  more 
cruelty  and  confusion;  but 
still  it  has,  as  a  countiy,  re- 
tained its  name  and  integrity : 
and  modern  travellers  are  or 
opinion,  that  the  manners  de- 
scribed in  the  Bible  are  no- 
where upon  earth  so  perfectlv 
retained  as  in  Persia,  of  which 
they  give  many  illustrations. 

iui  interesting  American 
mission  is  now  m  successful 
progress  in  Persia.  The  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible  into  the 
language  of  the  Nestorians 
has  been  commenced,  and 
schools  have  been  opened 
with  flattering  prospects. 

PESTILENCfe,  (Jer.  xxi.  6,) 
or  plague,  expresses  all  sorts 
of  distempers  and  calamities. 
The  Hebrew  word,  which  pro- 
perlj  signifies  the  plague,  is 
applied  to  all  epidemical  and 
contagious  diseases. 

Pestilences  are  still  very 
common  in  Asia  and  Africa. 
It  is  supposed  to  have  been  by 
a  species  of  pestilence  that  the 
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doubt  of  his  sincerity.  Cer- 
tainly, we  see  nothing  in  him 
like  cunning  or  hypocrisy. 
The  general  impression  made 
on  the  mind  oi  a  superficial 
reader  of  the  Bible  respecting 
Peter's  character,  might,  how- 
ever, be  untavouratue ;  and, 
besides  this  general  impression 
acainst  him,  which  is  confirm- 
ed and  strengthened  by  the 
frequent  and  severe  reproofs 
he  received  from  the  lips  of 
Christ,  there  is  the  one  deep 
and  aggravated  sin  of  denying 
him.  Peter  was  alone  in  de- 
nying his  Master ;  but  he  was 
not  alone  in  forsaking  and 
fleein|r  from  him.  TTien  all 
the  dtsctples  forsook  fumy  and 
JUdt  is  the  mournful  record 
of  inspiration.  The  fulness  of 
Peter's  fomveness  exceeded, 
immeasurably^  all  the  guilt 
and  aggravation  of  his  sin: 
and  the  history  of  his  life  ana 
aposileship  is,  of  itself,  an  eter- 
nal monument  of  the  purity, 
consistency,  and  elevation  of 
his  Christian  character. 

It  is  quite  uncertain  when 
or  where  Peter  died.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  he  suffered  martyr- 
dom; and  the  circumstances 
of  his  sirrest,  imprisonment, 
and  crucifixion  are  related 
very  particularly  by  some  of 
the  ancient  historians.  There 
is,  however,  so  liule  confidence 
to  be  placed  in  these  accounts, 
that  we  shall  present  only  one 
of  them  to  the  reader,  and  that 
rather  as  a  matter  of  curiosity. 

There  is  an  ancient  prison 
in  Rome  called  the  Mamertine 
prison.  It  is  considered  the 
oldest  building  of  any  kind  in 
the  ciiy,  and  derives  its  name 
from  MartiuS|  or  Mamertinus, 
the  fourth  kmg  of  Rome,  by 
whom  it  was  built. 

The  iradiiion  is,  that  Peter 
and  Paul  were  Ixtih  confined 
in  this  prison  by  order  of  Nero, 
the  Roman  emperor,  and  it  is 
not  improbable  that  they  bo*h 
sufiTered  martyrdom  here  about 
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the  year  65.  But  feir  can  b9 
found  credulous  enough  to  be- 
lieve the  guides  in  the  Mamer- 
tine prison,  when  they  pretend 
to  show  the  very  pillar  to  which 
Peter  was  fastened  when  he 
sealed  his  faithfulness  as  an 
apostle  of  the  Lord  Jesus  with 
tlie  blood  of  a  martyr.  (For  a 
full  history  of  Peter,  and  hii 
letters,  with  a  beautiful  view 
of  his  birthplace,  and  illus- 
trative maps  and  cuts,  see  Lira 
OF  Pbtsr,  by  Am.  S.  S.  Union.) 
Epistles  of.  They  are 
called  epistles  general  be* 
cause  they  were  n(A  addressed 
to  any  particular  church  or 
community  of  liielievers.  They 
are  supposed  to  have  been 
written  in  a  time  of  violent 
persecution,  by  which  the  con- 
verts were  scattered  atH-oad. 
(1  Pet.  i.  1 ;  iv.  16-19.)  The 
date  usually  assigned  to  them 
is  between  a.  d.  64  and  66. 
Babylon,  from  which  the  first 
of  these  er>istles  was  written, 
(IPet.  V.  13,)  is  supposed  to 
be  Babylon  on  the  Euphrates^ 
which,  though  in  ruins,  con- 
tained many  thousand  inhabit- 
ants, among  whom  were  very 
many  Jews.  There  is  no  rea- 
son to  kielieve  that  this  Baby- 
j^,^  . .._.__^-. .    /_ 
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PETHOR.  (Deut.  xxiii.  4.) 
A  city  of  Mesopotamia,  and 
the  residence  of  the  prophet 
Balaam.  (Num.  xxii.  6.) 

PHARAOH.  (Gen.  xil.  15.) 
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An  Egyptian  word  si    ^ 

AtTM-,  adopted  into  tlie  Bebrew, 
and  applied  to  eight  or  ten 
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dod  hardened  his  heart,  (Ex. 
W.  21;)  hj  which  we  are  to 
understand  simply  that  he  did 
not  impose  upon  him  those 
providential  gracious  restraints 
by  which  men  are  often  Icept 
nom  the  commission  of  crimes, 
but  suffered  him  to  become  tlie 
rtave  of  his  own  heart's  lusts. 
(Ex.  viii.  15.)  and  to  be  led 
captive  by  Satan  at  his  will. 
To  one  thus  abandoned,  all 
the  dealings  and  dispensations 
of  God  serve  only  as  occasions 
of  increasing  obduracy,  and 
pride,  and  obstinacy,  and  pre- 
■umption.  In  the  case  of 
Pharaoh.  God  simply  let  him 
alone;  iorebore  to  extend  to 
him  the  gracious  influences 
of  his  Sphrit,  and  suffered  his 
character  to  develope  itself 
onder  the  circumstances  in 
which  he  was  placed. 

PHARAOH-HOPHRAH, 
against  whom  several  of  Eze- 
Kiel's  prophecies  are  uttered, 
(Ezek.  XXIX.  XXX  ii.,)  and  with 
«rhom  Zedekiah  formed  an 
alliance  against  Nebuchad- 
nezzar king  of  Babylon,  reign- 
Mi  over  Egypt  twenty-five 
tears.  The  prophecy  against 
im  (Jer.  xliv.  30)  was  lite- 
rally fulfilled.  He  was  unfor^ 
Hinate  in  an  expedition  against 
Cyrene,  and  his  army  was  dis- 
eontented.  Amasis,  oneofhis 
C«iioral0»  was  sent  to  suppress 
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a  rebellion  which  had  broken 
out;  tut,  instead  of  submitting 
to  his  expostulations,  the  army 
made  him  king,  and  he  march* 
ed  at  their  head  against  Pha- 
raoh, and  finally  took  him  pri- 
soner. Amasis  was  disposed 
to  save  him ;  but  the  enraged 
soldiery  forced  the  unhappy 
monarch  from  under  his  pro- 
tection, and  strangled  him. 

PHARISEES.  (Matt,  xxiii. 
26.)  A  famous  sect  which 
arose  among  the  Jews  after 
their  return  from  their  long 
captivity  in  Babylon.  Theii 
name  is  derived  from  a  He- 
brew word  which  signifies  to 
separate;  but  the  history  of 
their  origin  is  buried  in  obscu- 
rity, rride  and  hypocrisy 
were  their  prominent  cha- 
racteristics. They  affected  un- 
common sanctity,  and  abound- 
ed in  rites  of  purification,  which 
they  received  on  the  authority 
of  tradition,  (Matt.  ix.  11 ;)  but 
in  niany  cases  they  made  void 
the  law  of  God  by  their  super- 
stitious observance  of  the  com- 
mandments of  men,  and  were 
the  slaves  of  lust,  and  avarice, 
and  pride.  They  were  re- 
proved by  our  Saviour,  par- 
ticularly for  ostentation  in 
their  prayers  and  alms,  (Matt, 
vi.  2.  6 ;)  for  pride  in  dress, 
salutations,  titles,  broad  phv- 
lacteries,  and  taking  the  nieh- 
est  seats  at  feasts  and  in  the 
synagogues.  (Matt,  xxiii.  2— 
36.)  On  account  of  the  de- 
tection of  their  hypocrisy 
and  the  open  denunciation  of 
their  crimes,  they  became 
almost  universally  the  bitter 
enemies  of  Christ.  Their  the- 
ological opinions  were  more 
correct  than  those  of  the  Saddu- 
cees ;  as  they  believed  in  the 
resurrection  of  the  body,  and 
in  a  future  state  of  rewards 
and  punishments,  as  also  in 
the  existence  of  angels  and 
spirits.  (Acts  xxiii.  8.) 
PHARPAR.  (SeeABANA.) 
PHEBE.  (Rom.  xvi.  1.)  A 
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dlnliMalihtd  membar  of  Um 
chorea  al  Cenchrea.  a  city  of 
Corinth.  She  is  called  a  ser- 
vant q^  the  churchy  (tee  Dba- 
gon;)  and  the  strong  com- 
mendation of  the  apostle  shows 
her  to  have  been  prominent 
in  works  of  &ith  and  labours 
oflove. 

PHENICE.(Acts  xxvii.l2.)A 
winter  harbour  on  the  southern 
shore  of  Crete.    (See  Cbbts.) 

PHENICIA.  (Acts  xxi.  2.)  A 
province  of  Syria,  and,  in  the 
largest  extent  of  the  term,  em- 
Ivacing  a  strip  of  land  adjoin- 
ing the  eastern  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean,  eighty  miles 
lone  and  twelve  broad.  Pro- 
perly, however,  it  included 
only  the  territories  of  Tyre 
ana  Sidon.  The  Fhenicians 
were  descendants  of  the  Ca- 
naanites,  and  a  Syro-plieui- 
cian  was  a  Phenician  of  Syria. 
Phenicta  was  also  subject  to 
the  Greek  government  in  the 
time  of  our  Saviour,  and  hence 
Tyre  and  Sidon  might  he  re- 
garded as  Greek  cities.  (Como. 
Mau.  XV.  22.  Mark  vii.  2b.) 
The  Jews  r^arded  all  the  rest 
of  the  world  as  Greeks.  (See 
Gbebcs.)  Phenicia  is  now 
subject  to  the  Turks,  and  is 
included  in  the  pashalic  of 
Acre. 

Phenicia  is  considered  as 
the  birthplace  of  commerce, 
if  not  of  letters.  The  soil  is 
still  fertile,  (upoducine  a  rich 
variety  of  grains  ana  fruits; 
but  all  the  enterprise  and 
prosperity  of  the  people  is 
blasted  by  the  despotism  of 
the  government. 

Carthage  was  established  by 
a  colony  of  Phenicians;  and 
Cadiz,  in  Spain,  is  also  sup- 
posed to  have  been  settled  by 
the  same  people  about  on« 
thousand  years  before  Christ. 

PHILADELPHIA.  (Rev.  iii. 

7—13.)    A  city  of  the  province 

of  Lydia,  in  Asia  Minor,  about 

'  seventy  miles  east  of  Smyrna. 

Us  modern  name  is  AttaA- 
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«&«Ar,  or  Alak-aher,  (eUjf  gf 
God.)  It  contains  a  popula- 
tion of  about  fifteen  thousand, 
one>twelfth  of  whom  are  nomi- 
nal Christians.  This  churdi 
was  highly  c<»9unended ;  mac* 
than  any  of  the  seven  chnrchef 
of  Asia,  and  while  her  sister 
cities  have  fallen  into  decay* 
she  still  survives,  with  the 
remains  of  her  Cliristian  teni> 

f)les  and  worship.  Hot  poptt- 
atk)n  »  said  to  oe  the  purest 
in  Asia  Minor.  Even  (ribboa 
says  of  her :  *'  Amona  the  (keek 
colonies  and  churches  of  Asia* 
Philadelphia  is  still  erect-« 
column  m  a  scene  of  ruins.'' 

This  place  was  visited  hj 
Messrs.  Fisk  and  PancMM, 
American  missionaries,  in  the 
autumn  of  182a  The  inha- 
bitants pretend  to  show  the 
church  in  which  the  disciples, 
to  whom  the  message  of  John 
was  addressed,  formerly  as* 
sembled. 

PHILEMON  (PhUe.  1)  is 
generally  supposed  to  l^ve 
been  a  resident  at  Coloese,  and 
a  Christian  of  some  disUncUoD. 
who  was  probablv  converted 
under  Paul's  preaching.  (Phile. 
19.) 

Epistlb  to,  was  written  hj 
Paul  from  Rome,  where  he 
was  detained  as  a  prisoner. 
Onesimus,  a  servant  of  Phile* 
mon,  had  fled  to  that  city,  and 
was  there  converted  to  the  faith 
of  the  gospel.  Being  about  to 
return  to  Philemon,  Faul  wrote 
this  letter,  chiefly  with  a  desi^ 
to  conciliate  the  feelings  of 
Philemon  towards  his  penitent 
servant,  and  now  fellow  di» 
ciple.  The  letter  has  been 
regarded  by  learned  critics  as 
a  master-piece  of  epistolarv 
composition.  An  emment  oii' 
tic  of  ancient  days  says  oi  it: 
'*The  apostle  craves  pardon 
in  behalf  of  a  fugitive  and  pll> 
fering  slave,  whom  he  sonde 
back  to  his  master;  but  while 
pleading  his  cause,  he  die- 
courses  with  so  muc|i  weight 
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meekly  acknowledged  hli 
need  of  instruction,  and  in- 
vited Philip  to  talce  a  seat 
with  him  in  the  chariot.  The 
latter  improved  the  opportu- 
nity to  explain  the  great  sub- 
ject of  redemption,  to  which 
the  passage  so  naturally  led ; 
and  the  result  was,  that  the 
traveller  became  a  convert  to 
the  faith  of  the  gospel,  and 
was  baptized.  Philip,  again 
divinely  directed,  immediately 
separated  himself  from  the  tra- 
veller, who  pursued  his  jour* 
ney  towards  Egypt,  while  he 
himself  proceeded  to  Azotus, 
about  forty  miles  from  Gaza, 
in  the  opixisite  direction.  He 
afterwards  settled,  it  is  tsajh 
posed,  in  Cesarea.  (Acts  xxi. 
8.)  He  had  four  daughters, 
who  were  endued  with  gifts 
of  prophecy.  (Acts  xxi.  9.) 

3.  The  tbtrarch.  (Luke 
Hi.  1.    See  Herod.) 

4.  The  husband  of  Hero- 
DiAS.   (Matt.  xiv.  3.    See  Hb- 

ROD.) 

PHILIPPI.  (Acts  xvi.  12.)  A 
city  of  Macedonia,  formerly 
called  Dathos;  but  being  re- 
built and  ereatly  magnified  by 
Philip,  fatner  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  it  took  from  him  the 
name  Philippi.  It  is  at  the 
head  of  the  Egean  Sea,  nine 
or  ten  miles  north-west  of  Ne- 
apolis,.and  its  modern  name 
is  Diliba,  It  is  a  place  of  great 
celebrity  in  profane  history, 
and  is  called  the  chief  or  Jvnt 
city  qf  that  partcf  Macedonia, 
and  a  colony.  The  latter  ex- 
pression denotes  that  it  enjoyed 
the  privileges  of  a  Roman  co- 
lonjr,  a  fact  established  by 
ancient  medals;  and  the  for- 

m" mean   either  that 

PI  s  the  first  city  they 

ar  1  that  part  of  Mace- 

dc  at  it  was  the  chief 

ci  district  of  the  coun- 
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toaith  *^I^  tbaking  a  Mnare. 
<«  one  side  of  which  is  placed 
the  Hebrew  letter  thin,  r ,  and 


bound  them  round  their  fore- 
heads with  a  thong  or  ril)and, 
when  they  went  to  the  syna- 
gogue. Some  wore  them  eve- 
ning and  morning;  and  others 
only  at  the  morning  prayer. 

Ais  the  tolcen  upon  the  hand 
was  required,  as  well  as  the 
frontlets  between  the  eves,  the 
Jews  made  two  rolls  ot  parch- 
ment, written  in  square  letters, 
with  an  ink  made  on  purpose, 
and  with  much  care.  They  were 
rolled  up  to  a  point,  and  en- 
closed in  a  sort  of  case  of  black 
calfskin.  They  then  were  put 
open  a  square  bit  of  the  same 


leather,  whence  hung  a  thong 
of  the  same,  of  about  a  finger 
In  breadth,  and  about  two  feet 
long.    These  rolls  were  placed 


PIL 

at  the  bending  of  the  left  ami, 
and  after  one  end  of  the  thong 
had  been  made  into  a  little 
knot  in  the  form  of  the  Hebrew 
letter  vod,  i ,  it  was  wound 
about  the  arm  in  a  spiral  line, 
which  ended  at  the  top  of  the 
middle  fineer.  (See  Omar,  p. 
23.  by  Amrs.  S.  Union.) 

PHYSICIAN.  (Mark  V.  260 
Physicians  are  mentioned  in 
the  time  of  Joseph,  (Cren.  l.2p 
and  many  suppose  that  medi- 
cine was  among  the  professions 
of  Egypt,  and  that  Moses  was 
learned  in  it.  There  is  atmn- 
dant  evidence  that  the  healing 
art,  in  some  branches,  was  a 
profession.  (2Chron.  xvi.  12. 
Frov.xvii.22.  Jer.viii.22;  xlvi 
II.  Ezek.xxx.21.  Matt.  ix.  12. 
Luke  Iv.  23.  Col.  iv.  14.) 

PIBESETH.  (Ezek.  xxi.  17.) 
The  Bubaatis  of  modern  ^eo* 
graphers,  the  ruins  of  which 
are  supposed  to  be  discemiUe 
between  Cairo  and  Sin,  or  Fe> 
lusium. 

PIGEON.    (SeeDovB.) 

PILATE,  (John  xix.  i.)  or 
PONTIUS  PILATE,  (Matt, 
xxvii.  2,)  was  appointed  the  Ro* 
man  governor  or  ptx>curator  of 
Judea,  A.  D.  29,  and  was  in  office 
at  the  time  of  Christ's  trial,  and 
some  years  after.  His  ttmpee 
residence  was  Cesarea;  out  be 
went  up  to  Jerusalem  at  stated 
periods,  and  though  his  chief 
duty  respected  the  revenues,  he 
exercised  his  judicial  authority 
there  (John  xix.  10)  in  a  palace 
or  government  house  provided 
for  the  purpose.  (John  xviii.28.) 
His  administration  was  exceed- 
ingly offensive.  Profane  history 
tells  us  that  he  was  accustomed 
to  sell  justice,  and,  for  money, 
to  pronounce  any  sentence  that 
was  desired.  It  mentions  his 
rapines,  his  injuries,  his  mur- 
d«)rs,  the  torments  he  inflictdd 
on  the  innocent,  and  the  per- 
sons he  put  to  death  without 
form  or  process.  In  short,  he 
seems  to  have  been  a  man 
that  exercised  excessive  cm- 
500 
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elty  daring  all  the  tinM  of  hki 

gtvernmeat.  (Luke  xiii.  1.) 
e  was  finally  recalled,  and 
banished,  and  died  in  exile, 
probably  by  suicide. 

The  character  of  Pilate  ren- 
ders more  remarkable  the  fact, 
tliat  when  Jesus  was  arraigned 
before  him,  he  was  not  only 
anxious  to  avoid  trying  him, 
(Lukexxiii.4.7,)  but  he  once 
and  again,  in  the  most  solemn 
and  impressive  manner,  even 
in  presence  of  his  malicious 
and  bloodthirsty  persecutors, 
declared  his  conviction  of  his 
perfect  innocence.  (Lukexxiii. 
14.  John  xix.  6.)  He  even  re- 
monstrated with  them  on  the 
iniquity  and  unreasonableness 
of  their  conduct,  and  would 
fain  throw  upon  them  the  whole 
responsibility  of  the  deed  thev 
were  about  to  perpetrate.  This 
they  assumed  in  the  most  dread- 
ful imprecation  ever  uttered  by 
human  lips.  (Matt,  xxvii.  26.) 
Pilate,  moved  probably  by  a 
fear  of  losing  his  office;  (John 
zix.  12,)  notwithstandm^  his 
full  conviction  of  his  inno- 
cence, scouiiged  him,  and  then 
resigned  him  to  the  hands  of 
the  enraged  multitude  to  be 
crucified. 

H3  directed  the  form  of  in- 
scription which  was  placed  on 
the  cross;  and  when  the  Jews 
would  persuade  him  to  alter 
the  phraseology,  so  as  to  re- 
present him  claiming  to  be 
king  of  the  Jews,  and  not  as 
being  so  in  fact^  Pilate,  con- 
scious probably  of  having  al- 
ready sacrificed  justice  to  ex- 
pediency or  popularity,  pe- 
remptorily refusal  to  do  it. 
(John  xix.  19-220  He  gave 
Joseph  the  privilege  of  remov- 
ing the  body  from  the  cross, 
and  placing  ft  in  his  own  tomb; 
and,  at  the  solicitation  of  the 
Jews,  he  appointed  a  guard  to 
protect  it  from  violation.  (Matt, 
acxvii.  57-^0 

PILLAK.(Ex.xiii.21.)  This 
word  is  used  in  the  Bible  for 


/ 
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the  most  part  metajphoricallx* 
Thus  a  mllar  of  nre,  cloud, 
smok^  AC.,  denote  a  fire,  « 
cloud,  or  a  column  of  smoke  in 
the  form  of  a  pillar.  (Ex.  xiiL 
21.  Judg.xx.40.)  It  was  com- 
mon to  erect  a  pillar  as  a  mo* 
nument  of  some  distinguished 
person  or  event.  (Gen.  xxviii. 
18;  XXXV.  20.  Josh.  xxiv.  26.) 
Pillar  of  salt.  (See  Salt.) 
Pillar  of  Absalom.  (2  Sam. 
xviii.  18.)  This  proud  prince, 
during  his  own  life,  erected  in 
the  valley  of  Jehoehaphat  a 
pillar,  or  ccdumn,  as  a  monu- 
ment to  himself,  to  perpetuate 
the  remembrance  ofnis  name ; 
as  at  that  time  he  had  no  chil- 
dren to  preserve  it. 

PILLED.  (Gen.  XXX.  37.) 
The  same  yr'iih  peeled. 

PILLOWS.  &zek.xiii.l8.) 
In  this  passage  those  women 
are  intended  who  utter  ialse 
inophecies,  and  use  every  axt 
and  device  to  allure  to  luxury 
and  voluptuousness.  *Wo  to 
those  who  sew  or  embroider 
luxurious  cushions  for  all  arms, 
making  pillows, bolsters,  head- 
coverings,  &c.,  for  persons  oi 
every  stature,  age,  and  condi- 
tions: so  nicely  adapted  in 
their  dimensions  as  to  suit  all 
leaning  arms,  and  produce 
their  full  voluptuous  effect, 
thus  making  effeminacy  more 
efifeminate.  These  are  like 
toils  and  snares,  by  which 
hunters  secure  their  game.' 
(Gomp.  Amos  vi.  4.) 

PINE.  (Neh.  viii.  15.)  The 
original  word  denotes  a  class 
of  oily  or  gummy  plants  or 
trses,  and  probably  means  here 
the  cypress,  or  some  tree  of 
that  family.  The  pine  is  a  state- 
ly and  beautiful  tree,  and  hence 
is  used  as  an  emblem  of  tha 
flourishing  state  of  a  church. 
(Isa.xli.T9;  Ix.  13.) 

PINNACLE.    (Matt  iv.  5.) 

The  word  translated  ptnnoc^ 

signifies  not  a  summit,  but  a 

wing ;  and  the  part  of  tne  lem- 

fiOl 
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the  temple  stood,  ^me  hisuv 
rians  say  seven  hundred  and 
fiflr  feet.) 
PIPE.    (SeeFLUTB.) 
PISGAH.    (See  Abarim.) 
PISIDIA.    (Acts  ziii.  14.)    A 
province  of  Asia  Minor,  north 
ofPamphjrlia.  Antioch,thou{^ 
within  the  province  of  Phrygia, 
belonged  to  Pisidia,  and  was 
called  Antioch  in  (or  of)  Pisi- 
dia,  to  distinguish  it  from  Anti- 
och  in  Syria.  Paul  laboured  in 


the  goepel  not  only  at  Antioch, 

but  throughout  the * — 

(Acts  xiv.^) 


PIT.  (Oen.xzxvii.20.)  This 
is  spoken  of  an  empty  cistern, 
OT  a  reservoir,  which  the  east* 
em  people  are  in  the  hatit 
of  preparing  in  those  regions 
where  there  are  few  or  no 
springs,  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
serving  rain  water  for  travel- 
lers and  cattle.  These  cisterns 
and  trenches  are  often  without 
water,  no  supply  being  to  be 
had  for  them,  except  from  the 
rain. 

It  was  in  such  a  dry  cistern 
that  Joseph  was  cast.  In  old 
decayed  cisterns,  the  water 
leaks  out,  or  becomes  slimy. 
(Jer.  ii.  13.)  The  word  is  often 
used  for  the  grave,  (Ps.  xxviii. 
1 ;  XXX.  3.  9;  Ixxxviii.  4,)  and 
for  the  place  used  to  entrap 
game.  (Ezek.  xix.  8.)  The 
pit  here  spoken  of  is  used  at 
this  day  in  all  wild  countries. 
A  deep  hole  in  the  eartli 
is  covered  very  slightly  with 
boughs  or  shrubs,  upon  which 
is  placed  a  living  lamb,  which 
by  its  cries  allures  the  lion  or 


PIT 

wolf;  and  when  the  beul 
makes  a  sudden  S|Hlng  upon 
his  prey,  he  to  caught  in  the 
pit  below.  This  affords  a  sig- 
nificant figure  of  the  devices 
of  crafty  men  and  devils.  (Pn 
cxix.  8o.  Prov.  xxvi.27.  Ezek. 
xix.  4.  See  Biblical  Antio., 
ch.  vii.  §  2,  by  Am.  S.  Union.) 
PITCH.  (See  after  Pitches.) 
PITCHER,  (j&en.  zxiv.  14.) 
The  custom  of  drawing  water 
in  pitchers  still  prevails  in  the 
east,  an  earthen  vessel  with 
two  handles  being  used  fx  the 
purpose ;  and  theUUing dotam 
^Ms  piidur  tqaon  the  hamd 
CQen.  xxiv.  18)  iustifies  the  in- 
ference that  n  was  carried 
upon  the  head,  or  left  shoulder, 
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ud  balanced  with  the  right 
hand,  aud,  when  presented, 
was  rested  on  the  left  hand. 
The  preceding  cut  of  an  an- 
cient pitcher  shows  their  size, 
«hape,  and  beauty  of  workman- 
■hip. 

-PITCH.  (Gen.  vi.  14.)  This 
word  is  supposed  to  be  used  in 
the  above  passage,  and  in  Ex. 
ii.  3,  i()r  a  sort  of  bitumen  or 
(up/uUtuittj  elsewhere  called 
altme.  (Geo.  xi.  3;  xiv.  10.) 
It  is  obtained  in  a  soft  or  liquid 
state,  in  pits,  and  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  Dead  Sea,  (hence 
called  the  lake  of  Asphallites.) 
and  becomes  dry  and  hard, 
like  mortar,  when  exposed  to 
the  weather.  It  is  found  at 
this  day  in  masses  of  wall  atid 
other  ruins  on  the  supposed 
site  of  Babylon,  and  is  now 
employed  for  the  like  purpose 
in  that  part  of  tiie  world. 

PITHOM.  (Ex.  i.  11.)  One 
of  Ptiaraoh's  treasure -cities, 
pulAic  granaries,  or  places  for 
the  storage  of  grain.  It  is  sup- 
posed, from  its  relative  situa- 
tion, to  be  the  Po/oumos  of  the 
Greeks,  inasmuch  as  the  faci- 
lities of  access  to  it,  and  trans- 
portation from  it,  would  lead 
to  its  selection  for  this  purpose. 

PLAGUE.  (Ex.xi.  1.)  An 
eminently  contagious  and  de- 
structive disease,  prevalent  in 
the  east  from  the  earliest  ages. 
It  has  ranged  over  tlie  princi- 
pal parts  of  the  habitable  world, 
and  sometimes  for  many  suc- 
cessive years.  The  sacred 
writers  employ  the  word  to 
express  any  terrific  and  deso- 
lating disease,  (Lev.  xiii.  3. 
1  Kings  viii.  37;)  and  not  un- 
frequently  as  a  general  terra 
for  the  judgment  of  God.  (Ex. 
ix.  14.)  It  IS  also  used  to  denote 
any  severe  calamity  or  scourge. 
(Mark  v.  29.  34.  Luke  vii.  -21.) 
The  judgments  of  (5od  on  Pha- 
raoh are  called  plagues.  (See 
Pharaoh.  See  also  Biblical 
ANTiq,DiTiB8,  ch.  vii.  §  6,  by 
Am.  S.  S.  Union.) 


PLO 

PLAIN.  (Deut.!.  1;  11. a) 

This  word  is  often  used  alone* 

leaving  the   particular  plain 

intended  to  be  inferred,  as  in 
^.  -^ ^„„  ... 

cc 
2] 

Pl 
te 

^ 

Tl 
hi 

w: 
tif 


cr._^  ..,  ^ — , 

and  round  tires,  like  the  moon, 
(Isa.  iii.  13—22,)  as  was  the 
custom  of  those  times,  and 
still  is. 

PLANETS.    (See  Stars.) 

PLATTED.  (Matt.  xxviL 
29.)    Woven  together. 

PLEDGE.  (Esek.  xxxiii.  15.) 
That  which  is  given  as  security 
for  the  performance  of  a  con- 
tract. The  Jewish  law  con- 
tained many  wise  and  k»enevo- 
lent  provisions  on  this  subject, 
(Ex.  xxii.  25,26.  Deut.  xxiv.  6. 
10. 12. 17;)  and  any  thing  like 
oppression  in  respect  to  pledses 
was  severely  reprobated.  (Job 
xxii.  6;  xxiv.  3.  7.)  For  a  Jew 
to  be  obliged  to  give  these 
pledges,  and  then  to  see  them 
used  by  idolaters  in  their  vain 
worship,  was  a  sore  grief  lo 
him.    (Amus  ii.  6.) 

PLEIADES.  (Job  ix.9; 
xxxviii.  31.)  A  cluster  of  stars, 
placed  in  modern  times  in  the 
neck  or  near  the  shoulder  of 
the  constellation  Taurus.  They 
appear  about  the  middle  of 
A()ril,  and  hence  are  associated 
with  ihe  return  of  spring,  the 
season  uf  sweet  influences. 

PLOUGH.  (Luke  ix.  62.)  The 
process  of  ploijghins  is  men- 
tioned so  early  as  the  time  of 
Jub.  It  is  also  mentioned  in 
Gen.  xlv.  6 ;  for  earing  proper- 
ly means  plouf[hing,a.ad  the 
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OTighial  word  to  eliewhere 
traiwlated  so.  (1  Sam.  TUi. 
12.) 

GonrideiiBg  tlie  shape  of  the 
■hare  and  comter,  we  ma^r  see 
that  Uie  pnmhecy,  Isa.  ii.  4, 
and  Joel  iii.  10,  might  well 
have.t»een  literally  fulfilled. 
The  proper  direction  of  so  light 
a  plough  requires  constant  and 
cl(«e  attentiini;  and  the  least 
diversion  of  the  husbandman 
from  his  wOTk  would  not  only 
make  a  crooked  furrow,  but 
probably  his  whole  weight  was 
required  to  secure  the  entrance 
of  so  light  an  implement  into 
the  soil.  Hence  the  fiffuie  in 
the  above  passage  from  Luke. 

In  the  first  instance  the 
plough  was  probably  nothing 
more  than  the  bough  of  a  tree, 
from  which  another  limb  or 
piece  projected,   which  was 


nd  tore  op  the 
earth  in  a  rude  manner.  At  the 
{Mresent  day  they  have  in  eaflt> 
em  countries  ploughs  which 
are  entirely  wooden.  Travel- 
lers describe  ploughs  of  the 
former  construction  as  usual  in 
Syria.  They  are  drawn  chie^ 
by  cows  and  asses.  In  Persia 
one  ox  or  one  ass  igused.  The 
next  improvement  was  the  ai- 
ditioB  of  handles  or  stiltA,  by 
which  it  might  t«  more  easily 
directed.  In  process  of  time, 
the  various  forms  of  the  imple- 
ment, as  known  among  our- 
selves, were  added;  though  it 
is  probable  that  the  best  of  an- 
cient ploughs  was  inferior  to 
the  worst  which  we  have  ever 
seen. 

The  following  cut  represents 
the  form,  &c  c^  the  eosten 
plough. 


f^. 


PLUMB-LINE,  (Amos  vii.  7, 
,)  PLUMMET,  asa.  xxviii. 
17.)  A  line  by  which  a  plum- 
met or  leaden  weight  hangs, 
and  by  the  application  or 
which,  the  exactness  of  perpen- 
dicularity may  be  ascertained. 
POETS.  (Acts  xvii.  28.) 
The  poet  referred  to  in  this 
verse  is  supposed  to  be  Aratus. 
a  citizen  of  Gilicia,  and  or 
course  a  townsman  of  Paul. 
Aratus  was  speaking  of  a  hea- 
then deity  as  the  author  and 
upholder  of  all  things ;  and 
Paul  attempts  to  persuade  them 
that,  if  this  sentiment  is  true, 
(as  it  emphatically  is  when  ap- 
plied to  the  true  (Jod,)  we 
should  worship  him,  and  not  a 


senseless  image,  graven  by  ait 
and  man's  device. 

POLL,  POLLED.  (Num.ia. 
47.)  When  used  as  a  noun,  pob 
means  a  head ;  and  when  used 
as  a  verb,  it  means  to  cut  the 
hair  from  the  head.  (2  Sam. 
xiv.  26.) 
POLLUX.  (See  Castor.) 
POMEGRANATE,  (Num. 
xiii.  23.)  oTgraruUe  appUt 
grows  wild  in  Palestine,  (Num. 
XX.  6.  Deutviii.a  lSam.xiv. 
2.)  and  Syria,  as  well  as  in 
Persia,  Arabia,  Egypt,  and 
some  parts  of  Europe,  Africa, 
and  theUnited  States.  The  fruit 
is  of  the  size  of  an  orange,  flatr 
tened  at  the  ends  like  an  ap- 
ple; and  when  cultivatedL  is 
fi04 
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(if  ft  beautiful  coloor,  (Sol.  Song 
\v.  3;  vi.  7,)  and  of  a  highly 
nateful  flavour.  (Sol.  Song  iv. 
13.)  It  was  sometimes  used, 
perhaps,  as  lemon-juice  is  at 
the  present  day,  to  which  re- 
ference may  be  had  in  Sol. 
Song  viii.  2.  the  rind  is  at 
first  green ;  but,  in  August  and 
September,  when  the  fruit  is 
ripe,  it  assumes  a  brownish-red 
colour,  becomes  thick  and  liard, 
yet  easily  brolien.  The  inside 
of  the  pomegranate  is  of  a  bright 
pink,  with  skinny  partitions 
like  those  ofthe  oranze;  abounds 
with  a  juiie  wHicn  is  both 
sweet  and'  acid,  and  a  gr^at 
multitude  of  little  white  and 
pwrplish-red  seeds.  Henry  IV. 
.  of  Spain  chose- this  fruit  for  his 
royal  arms,  with  Hhe  motto, 
**  Sour,  yet  sweet;"  intimating 
that  in  a  good  king  severity 
should  be  tnus  tempered  with 
mildness. 

Figures  resembling  the  pome- 
granate in  appearance  were 
worked  into  the  high-priest's 
robe,  (Ex.  xxviii.  33,)  and  were 
also  used  in  the  ornamental 
work  of  architecture.  (1  Kings 
Tii.  la  For  a  fiill  description 
and  beautiftil  engraving  of  the 
pom^ranate,  see  Youth's 
FiuBND  for  Nov.  1829,  by  Am. 
S.  S.  Union.) 

PONTUS.  (lPet.i.  1.)  The 
north-eastern  province  of  Asia 
Minor,  lying  along  the  Black 
Sea,  having  Colchis  on  the  east, 
Caf^docia  south,  and  Pa]3hla- 
coma  west.  Many  Jews  resided 
Eere  in  the  time  of  Christ,  (Acts 
ii.  9^  and  the  eospel  was  early 
introduced  ana  entertained  by 
many,  whom  Peter  addresses 
In  his  first  epistle. 

Aquila,  Paul's  companion, 
was  of  this  province.  (Acts 
zviii.2.)  It  became  a  province 
of  Rome  in  the  timeof  Pompey. 

POOLS  OF  WATER.  (Eccl. 
it  6.    See  Cisterns,  Watbr.) 

POOI^  OF  SOLOMON.  (See 
Solomon.) 
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POPLAR.  (HoB.  iv.  13.)  Pro- 
babljr  the  white  poplar,  com- 
mon in  the  south  of  £urope,  is 
here  meant,  as  it  Is  a  hand- 
some shade-tree;  and  hence 
might  be  chosen  for  idolatrous 
worship. 

PORCH.  (See  Dwellings.) 

Solomon's  porch.  (See 
Tbmple.) 

PORTERS.  (IChron.  xvi. 
42.)  Such  as  attend  the  gate 
of  a  city  or  house,  to  open  and 
shut  it.  (2  Sam.  xviii.  26.  2 
Kings  vii.  10.)  The  temple 
had  four  thousand  of  them. 
(1  Chron.  xxiii.  5.)  They  were 
classified,  and  had  leaaers  or 
directors.  (IChron.  xivi.  1— 
13.  2  Chron.  viii.  14.) 

PORTION.  (Neh.  viii.  10.) 
Among  the  Egypiians,  Greeks, 
and  Hebrews  of  ancient  times, 
the  portion  of  food  intended  for 
every  guest  was  set  before  him 
separately.  Something  of  the 
same  kind  is  common  at  the 
court  of  Persia.  When  it  was 
intended  to  confer  special 
honour  iipon  any  one,  a  por- 
tion much  greater  than  com- 
mon was  given  to  him.  (Oen. 
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xifil.  31)    A  worthy  porhon 
(I  Sam.  1.  6)  means,  literally, 
a  double  portion. 

POSSHSSED.  (Malt,  iv.34.) 
The  poesession  of  devils,  which 
is  oiten  mentioned  in  the  sa- 
cred Scriptures,  is  generally 
regarded  as  an  actual  and 
complete  poesession  of  the 
faculties,  held  by  one  or  more 
evil  spirits,  and  manifesting 
itself  in  various  diseases  of  the 
mind  and  body,  such  as  melan- 
choly, madness,  epilepsy,  Asc. 
They  are  represented  as  going 
out  of  persons,  and  entering 
into  them.  Tney  speak  and 
are  sfx>ken  to,  ask  and  answer 
questions,  express  their  know- 
ledge and  fear  of  Christ,  are 
threatened  and  commanded, 
and,  indeed,  are  always  treated 
and  regarded  as  living,  active, 
sensible  beings.  The  same 
degree  of  power  which  was 
given  to  Satan  in  the  case 
of  Job,  may  be  exercised  in 
various  forms,  and  with  greater 
or  less  malignity,  on  others. 
Nor  is  there  any  thing  more 
irrational  or  anomalous  (so  far 
as  we  know)  in  the  fact  that 
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himself  possessed,  than'^it  is 
to  admit  that  the  poesession 
vras  real;  though  an  entire 
ignorance  of  the  nature  of  spi- 
ritual existences  prevents  us 
from  understanding  how  it 
could  be.  (Comp.  Matt.  x.  1. 
Mark  vi.  12, 13.  Luke  ix.  38- 
42 ;  X.  17—20.  See  Biblical 
Antkiuitibs,  vol.  i.  ch.  vii. 
§  I,  by  Am.  S.  S.  Union.) 
POST.  <Jobix.25.)  Ames- 
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4B^  A  pfieflt  or  prinee  of  On, 
and  father-in-law  of  Joseph. 

POTSHERD.  (laa.  xlv.  9.) 
The  fragment  of  an  earthen 
veasel.  (Jobii.8.)  When  such 
fragments  are  brought  into  col- 
lision, being  alike  brittle,  each 
breaks  the  other  into  pieces. 
Not  so  in  the  unequal  contest 
between  man  and  his  Maker. 

POTTAGE.  (Gen.  XXV.  29.) 
At  this  daj,  in  many  parts  of 
the  east,  lentiles  are  boiled  or 
stewed  like  beans  with  oil  and 
garlic,  and  make  a  dish  of  a 
chocolate  colour,  which  is  eaten 
as  pottage.  Other  ingredients 
were  used,  as  in  soups  of  mo- 
dern times.  (2  Kings  IV.  38.) 

POTTER.  (Rom.  ix.  21.)  A 
manufacturer  of  earthen  ware. 
The  manner  of  working  the 
claj  into  shape  is  alluded  to 
by  the  proohet,  (Jer.  xviii.  3^ 
and  may  oe  seen  in  some 
branches  of  the  modern  manu- 
facture. The  freedom  of  the 
potter  to  make  what  sort  of 
vessel  he  chooses^  and  to  mould 
or  mar  it  at  his  pleasure,  is 
used  as  an  illustration  of  (^'s 
dominion  over  the  works  of  his 
hands.  (Ps.  iL  9.  See  also 
the  passages  before  cited  from 
Jeremiah  and  Romans.) 

POTTER'S  FIELD.  (See 
AcBLDAMA.  See  also  Sblu- 
msL,  pp.  187—194,  by  Am.  S. 
8.  UnionO 

POUND.    (See  Mbasukbs.) 

PRAISE.  (Ps.  xxxiii.  1.)  In 
the  ordinary  Scriptture  use  of 
the  term,  it  denotes  an  act  of 
worship,  and  is  ofteh  used 
synonymously   with    thanks- 

Sving.  It  is  called  forth  by 
e  contemplation  of  the  cha- 
racter and  attributes  of  God, 
however  they  are  displayed; 
and  it  implies  a  grateful  sense 
and  acknowledgment  of  past 
mercies.  Expressions  of  praise 
abound  in  the  Psalms  of  David, 
in  almost  every  variety  of  force 
and  beauty;  and  the  nature 
of  the  duty,  as  well  as  the  pro- 
per manner  of  its  performance. 


PRB 
may  be  best  asceitained  by  t 
diligent  study  of  his  language 
andspirit. 

PRAYER  (2  Sam.  vii.  27)  Is 
the  expression  of  our  desires 
unto  God.  It  is  a  privil^;e 
with  which  our  Maker  has 
favoured  us,  and  a  necessarr 
part  of  that  obedience  which 
ne  has  required  of  us,  to  pray 
without  ceasing:  in  every  thing, 
by  prayer  and  supplication, 
with  thanksgiving,  letting  our 
requests  be  made  Known  unto 


Chid ;  praying  always  with  all 
prayer  and  supplication.  (Eph. 
vi.  la   Phil.  iv.e.   IThess.  V. 


17.)    Condidered  as  a  duty  of 
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PREACH.  (Isa.Ui.1.)  To 
preach  is  to  discourse  publicly 
on  relisious  subjects.  From 
the  earliest  period  of  associa- 
tions for  the  worship  of  CrocL 
preaching  has  been  the  chief 
1  nstrument  by  which  the  know- 
ledge of  tiie  truth  has  been 
spread,  (2Fet.  ii.  6.  Jude  1*1, 
15 :)  and  is  still  to  be  so.  (1  Cor. 
i.  21.)  We  have  a  beautiful 
account  of  the  ancient  mode 
of  preaching  in  Neh.  viii.,  from 
which  time  till  the  appearance 
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•f  ChriiLiNMic  praacltiiig  was 
univenal:  sjnkgoaaet  were 
maltiplied  and  well  attended, 
and  officers  were  duly  appoint- 
ed for  the  purpose  of  order  and 
instruction.  John  the  Baptist 
was  especially  commissioned 
to  {Mwach  the  coming  of  Christ, 
the  great  teacher  sent  from 
God.  Since  the  introduction 
oi  the  gospel,  the  preaching 
of  it  has  been  generally  re- 
garded as  a  sacred  profession, 
and  has,  for  the  most  part,  been 
confined  to  an  appointed  order, 
of  men. 

PREPARATION.  (Matt. 
xxTii.  62.)  Ttie  first  day  of 
the  feast  of  the  passover  was 
called  tfie  day  qfprepttration, 
because  all  things  were  on  that 
day  made  ready  for  the  wcAem- 
nities  of  the  paschal  week. 
(See  Passovbr.) 

PRESBYl'ERY.  (I  Tim.  iv. 
14.)  A  court  or  council  of  ec- 
clesiastics, for  ordaining  offi- 
cers, and  go  verning  the  church. 

PRESENTS.  (fSam.  ix.  7.) 
(Sifts  or  offerings  with  which 
men  in  authority  w  hish 
e&neem  are  approached.  In 
many  eastern  countries  at  this 
day,  even  the  common  people, 
in  their  familiar  visits,  take  a 
flower,  or  an  orange,  or  scMne 
other  token  of  respect,  to  the 
person  visited. 

PRESSES,  dsa.  xvi.  10,)  or 
PRESSFATS,  (Hag.  ii.  16,) 
were  vessels  or  cisterns  placed 
in  the  side  of  a  hill,  into  which 
the  juice  of  grapes  flowed 
when  it  was  pressed  out  by 
treading  them  with  the  feet, 
or  by  pressing  them  with  a 
machine.  (Prov.  iii.  10.  Matt. 
xzi.  33.)  Such  are  now  used  in 
Persia.  The  upper  vessel,  bei  ng 
eight  feet  square  and  four  deep, 
is  used  to  press  out  the  juice, 
which  runs  into  another  cistern 
below.    (See  Winb.) 

PRETORIUM.  (Mark  xv. 
16.)  The  palace  in  Jerusalem 
where  the  pretor  or  R(Mnan 
governor  resided,  and  in  the , 
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hiUof  which  hent  to  adnl- 

nister  justice.  (Pomp.  Mm, 
xxvii.  27.  John  xvlll.  28.13.) 
There  was  a  similar  place  at 
Cesarea.  (Acts  xxiii.  36.) 

PRICKS,  (Acts  ix.  5p  or 
goads.  Long,  sharp-pointed 
sticks,  which  were  used  to 
drive  cattle,  &c.,  by  prickii^ 
them.  The  expression  in  this 
passage  was  a  provert),  and 
originated  in  this,  that  restive 
oxen  often  push  themselves 
or  kick  back  against  the  goads, 
and  thus  wound  themselveo 
the  more  deeply.  Hence  the 
the  proverb  is  used  to  denote 
the  folly  and  madness  of  resisi- 
ing  lawful  authority.  A  great 
number  of  heathen  writers  use 
the  provwb  &miliarly,  and 
always  to  signify  the  absurdity 
of  such  rebellion. 

PRIEST.  (Oen.  xiv.  18.)  This 
is  the  general  name  for  minis- 
ters of  religion  in  all  aees  and 
countries.  In  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures it  denotes  one  who  offeia 
sacrifice.  Previous  to  the  Mo- 
saic ritual,  the  ofifering  of  sacri- 
fices pertained  to  private  indi- 
viduals. Fathers  were  the 
priests  of  their  own  families. 
Pertiapsamoregeneral  luiesUy 
office  existed,  such  as  that  ex- 
ercised by  Melchizedek.  But 
when  the  dispensaUon  by  Mo- 
ses was  introduced,  a  parties- 
lar  orderof  men  were  appointed 
to  that  special  service,  (Bx. 
xxviii.)  with  very  solonn  and 
imposing  ceremonies ;  and  firom 
that  time  the  offering  of  sacri- 
fices was  chiefly  reacted  to 
those  who  were  duly  invested 
with  the  priestly  office.  (^ 
Chron.  XXVI.  18.)  All  the  male 
descendants  of  Aaron  wen 
priests;  and  the  first-born  of 
every  family  of  his  descend- 
ants in  succession  sustained 
the  dignified  and  important 
office  of  liigh-priest.  (SeeHiOH- 
psussT.)  The  principal  em- 
ployments of  the  priests,  next 
to  attending  on  the  sacrifices 
and  the  temple  service,  oao^- 
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ilflted  in  the  instruction  of  the 
people  and  thd  deciding  of 
controversies  and  questions 
arisins  under  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Jewish  law,  which 
were  very  numerous.  In  time 
of  war  their  duty  was  to  carry 
the  ark  of  the  covenant;  to 
consult  the  Lord ;  to  sound  the 
holy  trumpets,  and  to  encourage 
the  army.  (Num.  x.  8, 9.  Deut. 
3DC.  2.  For  a  full  account  of 
the  manner  of  their  consecra- 
tion, dress,  duties,  &c.  see  Ex. 
xxix.  1—35.  Lev.  viii.  1—36. 
See  also  Biblical  ANTictui- 
TiBS,  ch.  iv.  §  ii.  and  iii.,  and 
EvBNiNo  Recreations,  vol. 
iv.  pp.  2&-43,  both  by  Am.  S. 
S.  Union.) 

PROPHECY,  (Matt.  xiii.  14,) 
PROPHETS,  (1  Sam.  x.  6,)  or 
SEERS.  (I  Sam.  ix.  9.)  To 
prophesy  is  to  foretell,  under 
divme  inspiration,  certain 
things  which  are  to  happen. 
<X  course  prophecy  is  a  reve- 
lation from  God,  made  through 
man  to  man,  respecting  future 
events.  (2 Pet.  l.  2i.)  In  a 
strict  sense,  a  prophet  is  one 
to  whom  the  Knowledge  of 
secret  thines  is  revealed,  whe- 
ther past,  (John  iv.  19,)  present, 
(2  Kings  V.  26,)  or  to  come. 
(Luke  i.  7&-79.) 

Different  modes  seem  to  have 
t)een  employed  to  convey  to 
the  prophets  the  knowledge 
of  future  events.  Some  sup- 
pose that  the  events  passed 
Defore  their  minds  like  a  pic- 
ture or  panorama,  and  that 
they  describe  its  parts  in  suc- 
cession, as  one  would  an  ex- 
tended landscape.  This,  it  is 
supposed,  will  account  for  their 
often  speaking  of  the  occur- 
rences which  they  predict  as 
passing  at  the  moment,  or  al- 
ready passed :  as,  for  instance, 
in  the  liii.  chapter  of  Isaiah. 
Objects  and  symbols  were  pre- 
sented to  the  prophetic  eye 
waking  and  sleeping,  and 
sometimes  there  was  probably 
an  articulate  audible  voice; 
43* 
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but  in  whatever  form  the  com* 
munication  was  made,  the  im< 
pression  was  doubtless  as  dis- 
tinct and  vivid  as  were  objects 
of  ocular  vision.  The  spirit 
of  prophecy,  seating  itself  in 
the  rational  powers,  informed, 
enliglitened,  and  employed 
them  to  understand  and  de* 
clare  to  others  the  will  of  God. 
Some  think  it  uncertain 
whether  the  prophets  always 
or  even  generally  knew  the 
time  of  the  future  events,  or 
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phecies  themselves. 

The  predictions  were  some- 
times announced  by  the  pro- 
phets to  the  people,  both  in 
assemblies  and  by  writing. 
(Isa.  viii.  2;  Iviii.  1,  &c.  Jer. 
vii.  2.)  Sometimes  they  were 
posted  up  on  the  public 
gates,  and  sometimes  an- 
nounced  with  the  most  affect- 
ing tokens  upon  the  persons 
or  in  the  conduct  of  the  pro- 
pheis,  that  the  predictions  tney 
uttered  were  true.  (Isa.  xx. 
Jer.  xix.  and  xxvii.) 

The  heathen  poets  are  called 
prophets,  because  it  was  sup- 
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poMd  thoy  wrote  under  the 
influeRce  of  the  gods.  (Tit.  i. 
12.)  Aaron  is  called  the  pro- 
phet of  Moses.  (Ex.  vii.  1,) 
because  he  declared  the  com- 
munications of  Moses  to  the 
people. 

The  term  prophesy  is  also 
used  analogically,  (I  Cor.  xi.  4, 
5;  xiv.  l,&c.,)  probably  because 
those  who  exercised  thesefunc- 
tions  were  redded  as  under 
the  direction  oT  the  Holy  Spirit. 
So  it  is  said  that  Judas  and 
Silas  were  prophets;  and  in 
Acts  xiii.  1,  that  there  were  in 
the  church  at  Antioch  cer- 
tain prophets  and  teachers; 
that  IS,  official  instructers. 
(Comp.  I  Cor.  xii.  28.  See  also 
Acts  xxi.  9.  Eph.  ii.  520.  Rev. 
xviii.  20.)  It  is  also  applied  to 
the  sacred  musicians.  (I  Chron. 
XXV.  1.)  It  may  be  only  because 
Miriam  led  the  concert  (Ex. 
XV.  20, 21)  that  she  is  reckoned 
as  a  prophetess. 

Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel, 
and  Daniel  are  called  the 
greater  prophets  from  the  size 
of  their  books,  and  the  extent 
and  importance  of  their  prophe- 
cies. The  others  are  called  the 
minor  or  lesser  prophets. 

The  supposed  chronological 
arrangement  of  the  prophe- 
cies, and  the  order  in  which 
they  may  \3e  most  intelligibly 
read,  is  as  follows. 

Jonah-       .  B.C.  866-784 

Amot      •  -       -    810-785 

Hoera.       .  •       8!0-7«S 

Itaiab     •  .       -    810-698 

Joel     -      •  •       810-660 

Micah    .  -      •    758-699 

Kahum  •       720—698 

Zepbaniah  •       •    640-609 

Jeran.iah     .  .       628-686 

Habakkuk  •       •    612-668 

Oaaiel        -  -        606-S34 

Obadiah-  •       -    688-683 

£zekiiil       .  .       693-638 

Hanai    •  •       .    690-618 

Zecbariah  -  -       680-618 
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A  useful  classification  of  the 
prophets  assigns  the  first  eight 
lo  the  period  before  the  Baby- 
lonian captivity ;  the  five  next 
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andzlv.  19;)  and  aionementt 
Num.  V.  8;)  the  mercy-seat, 
<Heb.  ix.  5;)  or  the  place 
or  instrument  of  propitiation^ 
where  the  blood  of  the  sin-of- 
fering was  sprinked  by  the 
high-priest  to  make  an  atone- 
ment for  sin.    (Lev.  xvi.  14.) 

PROSELYTE.  (Matt.xxiii. 
15.)  A  name  given  by  the  Jews 
to  such  AS  were  converted  from 
heathenism  to  the  Jewish  faith. 
The  Jewish  Rabbins  mention 
at  least  two  classes.  Proselytes 
of  righteousness,  who  iiiUy  em- 
braced the  Jewish  religion, 
were  admitted  to  the  enjoy- 
ments of  all  its  rites  and  ordi- 
nances; (proselytes  of  this 
class  are  described  in  Ezra  vi. 
21;)    and    proselytes  of  the 

ete,  who  renounced  heathen- 
n,  and  conformed  in  some 
respects  to  the  Jewish  religion, 
and  were  allowed  only  limited 
privileges.  (See  Biblical  An- 
TiQ,uiTiBS,  vol.  ii.  ch.  vii.,  by 
Am.  S.  S.  Union.)  It  seems  to 
be  the  better  opinion,  however, 
that  this  distinction  is  without 
authority,  and  that  the  only 
proselytes  were  such  as  em- 
Draced  the  whole  system  of 
Jewish  worship. 

PROVERB.  (lSam.x.  12.) 
This  word  is  sometimes  used 
88  synonymous  with  parable. 
(John  xvi.  29.)  Strictly  speak- 
ing, a  proverb  is  a  short  moral 
tentence,  expressing  an  im- 
portant principle  in  a  striking 
and  forcible  manner. 

Thb  Pbovbbbs  of  Solomon 
constitute  an  important  por- 
tion (and  the  twentieth  in 
order  of  the  books)  of  the  Old 
Testament.  It  is  a  collection 
of  wise  maxims  or  sayings, 
chiefly  of  Solomon,  concern- 
ing almost  every  duty  and  re- 
lation of  life.  It  is  indeed 
a  storehouse  of  wisdom,  and 
abounds  with  the  most  plain 
and  practical  rules  for  the  re- 
gulation of  the  life  and  heart. 

The  first  ten  chapters  con- 
tain cautions  and  exhortattons 
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trines,  history,  and  prophecy 
for  men's  instruction.  (Eph. 
V.  19.) 

Thb  Psalms  op  David  con- 
stitute the  nineteenth  in  the 
order  of  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  their  right  to  a 
place  in  the  canon  has  never 
been  disputed.  They  consist 
of  inspired  hymns  and  songs, 
meditations  and  prayers,  chief- 
Iv  of  David.  It  is  supposed 
thev  were  collected  into  one 
book  by  Ezraj  though  without 
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oroer.  They  are  a  compleie 
and  perfect  manual  of  oevo* 
Uonai  exerciiee;  and  there  is 
icarceW  a  grief  or  dieeaae  of 
the  soul,  ibr  which  there  is  not 
In  this  divine  boolc  a  present 
comfortable  remedy  always  to 
be  found  by  those  who  rightly 
peek  it. 

They  are  sometimes  called 
7%e  Psaltert  from  the  psaltery, 
a  musical  instrument  used  to 
accompany  them  when  sung. 

The  titles  of  the  Psalms 
sometimes  have  reference  to  a 
choice  of  tunes,  or  instruments, 
or  contain  some  directions  to 
persons  appointed  to  set  them 
to  music,  or  to  the  leaders  of 
the  choir,  oc  sometliing  pecu> 
liar  in  the  subjeo,  season,  or 
style  of  the  composition.  The 
conjectures  as  to  their  meaning 
are  various. 

This  book  was  once  publish- 
ed in  five  parts,  each  conclud- 
ing with  a  aozology,  viz.i.— zli.: 
jdn.-lxxii.;  Ixxiii.— Ixxxix. ; 
xc— cvi ;  cvli.— cl. ;  but  it  is 
cited  as  one  book,  Luke  xx. 

The  original  collecHon  would 
seem  to  have  comprised  psalms 
L— Izzii.  (See  the  subscription, 
FS.  Izxii.  ao.  And  for  a  chro- 
nological arrangement  of  the 
Psalms,  with  the  occasion 
which  led  to  the  composition 
of  them,  see  Lifb  of  David,  by 
Am.  S.  S.  Union,_pp.  273—275.) 

PSALTERY  (Ps.  xxxiii.  2) 
was  a  Babylonish  instrument. 
In  our  version  of  the  Bible  the 
name  is  given  to  other  instru- 
ments; but  the  genuine  psal- 
tery was  a  stringed  instrument, 
as  far  as  we  can  learn,  like  the 
ten-stringed  lyre,  or  harp.  (See 
Harp.) 

The  modern  instrument  call- 
ed psaltery  is  flat,  and  in  the 
form  of  a  tiupezium,  or  triangle 
cut  off  at  the  top,  and  is  stnuig 
with  thirteen  strings.  It  is 
struck  with  a  plectrum,  or 
small  iron  rod. 
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PT^iSMAIS.  (SaeAoom.) 

FimrcAN.  (Bfatt.  xvHt 
17.)  An  inferior  collector  of 
the  Roman  tribute.  The  prin- 
cipal iarmera  of  this  revenue 
were  men  of  great  credit  and 
influence ;  but  the  under-&rm- 
ers,  or  publicans,  were  remark- 
able ior  their  rapacity  and  ex- 
tortion, and  were  accounted  as 
opfwessive  thieves  and  pick- 
pockets. Hence  it  is  even  said 
ttrnt  the  Jews  would  not  allow 
them  to  enter  the  temple,  of 
the  synagogues ;  topartakeof 
the  public  prayers,  or  offices 
of  judicature ;  or  to  give  testi- 
mony in  a  court  of  juitice. 

There  were  many  publicans 
in  Judea  in  the  time  of  our  Sa- 
viour. Zaccheus,  |nt>bal>ly,was 
one  of  the  principal  receivers, 
since  he  is  called  chi^ among 
the  pubHcane,  (Luke  xix.  2]) 
but  iKatthew  was  only  an  in- 
ferior publican.  (Luke  v.  27.) 
The  Jews  reproached  Jesus 
with  being  a  friend  (f  pubU- 
cane  and  sinners,  and  eating 
with  them.    (Luke  vii.  34.) 

P(7L.  (2  Kings  xv.  19.)  Th0 
first  king  of  Anyria,  who  in- 
vaded Clanaan,  and  by  a  pre- 
sent of  one  thousand  talents  of 
silver,  (equivalent  to  nearly 
two  millions  of  dollars  in  oar 
day,)  was  prevailed  on  by  Me- 
nanem  to  withdraw  his  troops, 
and  recognise  the  title  of  that 
wicked  usurper.  This  is  the 
first  mention  of  Assyria  in  the 
sacred  history  after  the  days  of 
Nimrod,  and  Pul  was  the  first 
Assyrian  invader  of  Judea.  A 
town  of  this  name  is  mentioned 
Isa.  Ixvi.  19;  which  is  sup- 
posed, without  authority,  to  be 
the  island  of  Philoe,  in  the  Nile, 
not  far  from  Syene,  where  are 
iound  magnificent  ruins. 

PULSE.  (2  Sam.  xvii.  28.) 
Coarse  grain,  as  peas,  beans, 
and  the  like.    (Dan.  i.  12. 16.) 

PUR,  or  PURIM,  pbast  of. 
(See  Fbasts.) 

PURPLE.  (Ex.  XXV.  4.)  The 
purple  dye,  so  fiunoiis  amonjf 
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the  orienuOfl  in  ancient  days, 
was  much  used  by  the  Babylo- 
nians. (Jer.  Z.9.  £Eek.xxiii. 
15 ;  xxvii.  16.)  The  hangings 
of  the  temple  and  some  of  the 
priests'  garments  were  of  this 
colour.  (Ex.  XXV.  4 :  xxxv.  6 ; 
xxjcix.29.  2Chron.  ili.  14.)  It 
was  imported  from  some  coun- 
try beyond  Persia,  and  there 
is  gooil  reason  to  believe  that 
it  was  ol>tained  from  the  body  of 
an  insect.  The  robes  of  royalty 
and  distinctbn  were  of  purple, 
and  hence  the  intended  grose- 
ness  of  the  insult  and  mockery 
of  our  Saviour.  (John  xix.  2. 6.) 
The  colour  called  purple  was 
probably  scarlet.  The  term 
purple  was  applied  to  any  co- 
lour into  which  red  entered. 

PURSE.  (Mark  vl.  8.)  A 
sort  of  girdle,  such  as  is  oilen 
found  at  the  present  day  in 
eastern  countries.  A  part  of 
the  girdle,  sufficient  to  encom- 
pass the  body,  is  sewed  double, 
and  Daistened  with  a  buckle. 
The  residue  is  wound  around 
above  or  below  the  first  fold, 
and  tucked  under.  The  first 
fold  has  an  opening,  closed 
with  a  leathern  cover  and  strap; 
through  which  the  contents  or 
the  purse  are  passed.  (See 
Clothks.) 

A  modern  traveller  says— 
'*I  boMoeht  UHlav  in  the  bazaar 
a  woollen  girdle,  whose  con- 
struction amply  explains  the 
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phrase  so  often  occurring  in  ori> 
ental  tales,  of  "  carrying  nw 
fuy  m  ihe  belt."  On  one  end 
being  passed  once  round  the 
waist,  it  is  fastened  by  a  buckle; 
and  thb  entire  portion,  being 
sewed  double  all  round,  con* 
tains  the  money,  which  is 
extracted  by  means  of  a  small 
o}}ening  in  the  front,  closed 
with  a  leathern  cover  and 
strap.  This  being  secured,  the 
remainder  of  the  zone  is  folded 
around  the  body  till  the  suc- 
cessive envelopements  lake  up 
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bour  was  once  r^irdeid  as  the 
loest  in  Italy. 

PYGARCJ  (Deut.  xiv.  6)  is 
the  name  of  a  bird  of  the  eagle 
kind ;  but  here,  probably,  de- 
notes a  beautiful  species  of  the 
gazelle,  or  the  mountain  goat, 
found  in  Africa  and  Asia. 
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pwUAILS,  (Ex.  xvi.  13,)  or 
V/  partridges,  as  they  are 
caUea  in  some  parts  of  the 
United  States,  were  a  part  of 
the  food  miraculouslv  supplied 
to  the  Israelites  in  the  wilder- 
ness. (Ps.  Ixxviii.  27.)  Quails 
are  still  common  in  the  deserts 
of  Arabia,  and  are  iHrought  to 
the  market  at  Jerusalem  by 
thousands.  The  supply  to  the 
Israelites  was  furnisnea  on  two 
occasions.  (Ex.  xvi.  13.  Num. 


QUA 
zi.  31.)  Both  were  at  the  se»* 
son  when  the  quails  pass  from 
Asia  into  Europe,  and  are 
found  in  immense  flocks  on 
the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean 
and  Red  Sea.  That  they  were 
thrown  in  such  vast  quantities 
into  the  camp  of  the  Israelites 
as  to  suffice  for  the  food  of 
perhaps  a  million  of  persoM 
for  more  than  a  month,  is  cer- 
tainly supernatural.  The  de* 
scription  of  the  quantity  is  lis- 
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a  large  but  indefinite  quantity 
is  intended.  They  were  proba- 
bly dried  in  the  sun  and  salted, 
as  many  kinds  of  provisions 
are  at  this  day.  Hence  the  ex- 
pression, theu  spread  them 
abroad  for  tnemaelvet  round 
about  tM  eanua.  (Num.  xi.  32.) 
QUATERNION.  (Acts  xii. 
4.)  When  Peter  is  said  to  have 
been  delivered  to  four  quater- 
nions of  soldiers,  it  is  to  be  un- 
derstood that  he  was  guarded 
by  four  men  at  a  time,  viz.  two 
in  the  prison  with  him,(ver.  6,) 
and  two  before  the  doors,  and 
that  they  were  relieved  every 
tiiree  hours,  or  at  each  suc- 
cessive watch  of  the  night,  by 
four  others ;  making  in  all  six- 
teen men.  (See  Ufb  op  Pb- 
TSB,  pp.  194-196»  by  Am.  S.  S. 
Union.) 
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RA/IMAH.  (Ezek.  xxvii.22.) 
A  country  kx  district  of 
Arabia,  trading  with  Tyre  in 
■pices,  stones,  and  gold ;  and  is 
supposed  to  have  been  settled 
by  the  descendants  of  Raamah, 
grandson  of  Ham.  (G^.  x.  7.) 


RAA 
RAAMSES  or  RAMESES. 
(Gen.  xlvii.  U.  Ex.  xii.  37 
Num.  xxxiii.  3.)  One  of 
Pharaoh^s  treasure^iiticfv  or' 
public  {granaries,  probabfy  for- 
tified for  the  security  ot  the 
stores.  Travellers  tell  im  of  a 
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^ord  Dvhieh  is  rendered  roet 
(Pa.  xlx.  S)  signifies  loau.  road, 
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maM  of  ruins  found  at  the  mo- 
dern Tillage  of  Abenrkeyahid, 
about  forty  miles  Irom  Suez, 
and  near  the  canal  connecting 
that  city  with  the  Nile.  The 
central  and  convenient  loca- 
tion of  this  place  points  it  out 
as  the  probable  site  of  the  an- 
cient city.    (SeePiTHOM.) 

KABBATH.  qf  the  children 
<f  Ammonf  (Deut.  iii.  11,)  was 
the  chief  ctty  of  the  land  of  the  l  m 
Ammonites,  and  was  situated    m 
in  the  mountains  of  Oilead,  not   e\ 
far  from  the  source  of  the  Ar- '  in  language'siVenrbut'e'TnpM! 

city  bj  Joab,  (2  Sam.  xi.  17:) 

and  afterwards  i*.  was  captured, 

David  himself  taking  the  h^ 

rf  the  army.    (2  Sara.  xii.  29.) 

As  the  capital  of  the  Anmion- 

ites,   the  severest  judgments 

are  denounced  against  it  in 

several  prophecies.   (Jcr.  xlix. 

1-3.  Ezek.  xxL  20;  xxv.  5.) 

Its  modern  name  is  ilwiwon, 

about  twenty  miles  south-east 

of  Szalt,  where  extensive  ruins 

arenowfound.  (SeeAMMONTiBs.) 
RA  BBATH-MOAB.  (See  An.) 
RABBI.    (Matt,  xxiii.  7.)    A 

title  of  dignity,  literally  signi- 
fying great  or  chief.    It  was 

given  by  the  Jews  to  distin- 
guished teachers  of  their  law. 
RABBONI.  (John  xx.  16.)  A 

Hebrew  word  signifying  my 
master,  and  regarded  as  the 

highest  title  of  Honour  among 

the  Jews. 

RABSHAEEH,  (2 Kings 
jcviii.  17,)  or  the  chi^  butler  or 
cup-bearer,  was  sent  with  Rab- 
saris,  or  the  chief  qf  the  eu- 
nuchs, and  Tartan,  messengers 
of  the  king  of  Assyria,  to  Heze-    r 
klah,  summoning  him,  in  the    ti 
most   indecent  and   blasphe- 
mous manner,  to  surrender  iiis    B 
capital.   The  history  is  record-    h 
ed  in  2  Kings  xviii.  17-37.  b 

RACA.  (Matt.  v.  22.)  A  Sy- 
riac  term  denc^ing  perfect  con- 
tempt of   the    individual   to 
whom  it  is  applied. 
RACE.  (lCor.ix.a4.)    The 
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-irldnitf  ,  is  supposed  to  renew 
her  lamentations  at  the  slaugh- 
ter of  so  many  of  her  descend- 
ants as  fell  under  the  barbarous 
edict  of  Herod.  (See  Rama.) 
RAGUEL.  (See  Jsthro.) 
RAHAB.  (Josh.ii.l.)  Aw< 
man  of  Jericho,  who  kept  a 
public  house,  and,  as  some  sup- 
pose, was  of  depraved  charac- 
ter. She  had  heard  of  the  Israel- 
ites, and  of  the  &vour  of  GK)d 
towards  them,  (Josh.  ii.  8—11 ;) 
sind  when  the  two  spies  sent 
out  by  Joshua  came  to  Jericho 
to  explore  the  land  of  promise, 
she  concealed  them  Rom  the 
officers  who  were  sent  in  search 
of  them,  and  at  a  convenient 
time  let  them  down  by  a  cord, 
upon  the  outside  of  the  city 
wall,to  which  her  house  joined; 
and  following  her  directions, 
they  escaped.  It  was  agreed 
between  ner  and  the  spies, 
that  she  snould  talce  a  scarlet 
thread  and  fasten  it  in  the 
window  or  aperture  through 
which  they  had  escaped ;  and 
when  the  city  was  destroyed, 
her  house  and  all  that  ¥rere  in 
it  should  be  protected.  (Josh, 
ii.  17—23.)  The  intelligence 
received  from  Rahab  induced 
Joshua  to  go  forward  at  once  to 
the  siege  of  Jericho ;  and  when 
the  city  was  taken  and  bomt, 
Eahab  and  her  fiunily  were 
rescued  and  preserved.  acc(Hd> 
ing  to  the  promise  of  the  s^es. 
(Josh.  vi.  17—25.)  The  faith 
of  Rahab  is  commended,  (Heb. 
zi.  81.  James  ii.  26 ;)  and  it  is 
sui^aosed  she  married  into  a 
nobld  family  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah.  (Matt  i.  5.)  The  term 
Rahab  is  used  jpoeiically  as 
descriptive  of  Egypt,  in  Fs. 
bcavTi.  4 ;  Ixxxix.  10.  Isa.  Ii.  9. 
(See  EotptO 
RAIMENT.  (SeeCLOTHss.) 
RAIN.  (Cten.  ii.  6.)  The 
force  of  the  various  allnsions  to 
Uiis  subject  cannot  be  appre- 
hended without  some  know- 
ledge of  the  seasons  in  Judea. 
(See  Sbasonb.)    Rain   fiOls 


SAI 

very  frequently  during  wkat 
we  call  the  cold  montfii,  Ihmi 
November  to  April.  Sometinoes 
it  rains  powermlly  for  several 
days,  with  thunder  and  light- 
ning, and  a  strong  wind.  In 
the  summer  season,  from  Bftav 
toOctober,  the  earth  is  parched, 
verdure  u  destroyed,  and  vege- 
tation languishes.  The  first 
rain  after  the  summer  drought 
usually  falls  in  October,  and 
is  called  the  former  or  au- 
tumnal rain,  because  it  pre- 
ened seed-time,  and  prepares 
the  earth  for  cultivation.  The 
latter  rain  fistlls  in  April,  just 
before  liarvest,  and  periects 
the  fruits  of  the  earth.  (Hos. 
vi.  3.  Joel  ii.  23.  See  EvBmiie 
Rbcbbations,  vol.  i.  p.  82,  and 
BBDomM  Arabs,  ch.  i. ;  both 
by  Am.  S.  S.  Union.) 

RAINBOW.  (Rev.  iv.  3.)  A 
natural  phenomenon  which 
CO    •        '  '  '  * 
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surely  as  that  bow  is  the  reioH 
ofesubliBhed  laws  which  mmt 
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contintie  as  long  as  the  san 
and  atmosphere  endure,  so  sure- 
ly shall  the  world  be  preserved 
from  deetmction  by  a  deluge. 
ks  preservation  shiul  be  as  ne- 
cessary an  effect  of  my  promise 
as  that  bow  is  the  necessary 
effect  of  the  shining  of  the  sun 
upon  the  falling  drops  of  rain.* 

RAISINS.    (SeeGRAFBS.) 

RAM.  (Mic.  vi.  7.)  A  clean 
ftnimal  by  the  ceremonial  law, 
and  used  for  sacrifice.  (Gen. 
zv.  9.)  In  prophetic  language 
the  ram  denotes  power  and 
wealth,  and  also  cruelty  and 
oppression. 

The  ram  qf  conaeerxUton, 
(Ex.  xxix.  26,)  was  sacrificed 
when  the  priests  were  invested 
with  their  office ;  and  the  put- 
ting of  part  of  the  blood  of  this 
sacrifice  on  the  three  extremi- 
ties of  the  body,  aptly  denoted 
the  consecration  of  the  whole 
body  to  the  service  of  the  Lmrd. 

RAM  SKINS.  (Ex.  XXV.  5.) 
Probably  the  beautiful  article 
common  at  this  day  in  Asiatic 
Turkey  and  Morocco,  made 
of  goat  skins  and  dyed  red. 
<OMmp.  2  Kings  iii.  4.) 

RAM,  BATTBRiNO.  (See 
Battbrino  Ram.) 

RAMA,  (Matt.  ii.  18,)or  RA- 
MAH,  (1  Sam.  I.  19,)  was  a 
small  town,  sitoateo  on  an 
eminence  in  the  territory  of 
Benjamin,  (Josh,  xviii.  250  <^d 
about  six  miles  north  of  Jeru- 
salem, on  the  way  to  Bethel. 
The  name  Rama,  or  Ramoth. 
signifies  an  endnenct,  and 
hence  is  a  constituent  part  of 
the  names  of  several  places, 
and  is  sometimes  used  gene- 
rally ibr  any  high  place.  It 
was  here  that  the  Jews  were 
assembled  after  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuzara- 
dan,  (Jer.  xl.  10  to  take  their 
departure  from  their  beloved 
country,  and  to  go  as  captives 
into  a  land  of  strangers,  if  not 
of  tyrants.  It  was  this  place 
that  Baasha,  king  of  brael, 
once  possessed  and  fortified: 
44 
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you^  on  a~map ;  and  nume- 
rous villages  are  scattered  here 
and  there  over  the  whole  view. 
To  the  west  and  north-west, 
beyond  the  hill-countir,  ap- 
pears the  vast  plain  of  Sharon, 
and  farther  still  you  look  out 
upon  the  rreat  cmd  wide  sea. 
It  occurrea  to  me  as  not  impro* 
bable  that  in  the  days  of  David 
«7 
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and  Solomon,  this  place  may 
have  been  a  tavourite  retreat 
durinc  the  heat  of  summer; 
and  that  here  the  former  may 
have  often  struck  his  sacred 
lyre.  Some  of  the  psalms,  or 
at  least  one  of  them,  (see  Ps. 
civ.  25,)  seem  to  have  been 
composed  in  some  place  which 
commanded  a  view  of  the  Me- 
diterranean; and  this  is  the 
only  place,  I  believe,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Jerusalem,  that  af- 
fords such  a  view." 

Ramah  was  once  a  strongly 
fortified  city,  but  there  is  no 
city  here  at  present.  A  half- 
ruined  Mohanmiedan  mosque, 
which  was  wiginally  a  Chris- 
tian church,  stands  over  the 
tomb  of  the  prophet;  besides 
which,  a  few  miserable  dwell- 
ings are  the  only  buildings  that 
remain  on  this  once  celebrated 
spot. 

There  is  a  town  about  thirty 
miles  north-west  of  Jerusalem, 
on  the  road  to  Joppa,aow  called 
JBom/o,  or  Ramuey  which  is  de- 
scribed by  many  geographers, 
and  some  of  the  best  maps,  as 
the  Rama  of  Samuel,  and  the 
Arimathea  of  Joseph.    It  com- 
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bah.  It  was  appointed  for  one 
of  the  ciJes  of  refuge.  (Deut. 
iv.  43.)  Duruig  the  reigns  of 
the  later  kings  of  Israel,  this 
place  wart  the  occasion  of  seve- 
ral wars  between  them  and  the 
kings  of  Damascus,  who  had 
conquered  iu  and  rrom  whom 
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the  Un^  of  Israel  endeavoured 
to  regain  it.  (i  Kings  zvii.  2 
Kings  viii.  28, 29.  See  Oiia% 
p.  iSr,  by  Am.  S.  S.  Union.) 

South  Ramoth  (1  Sam.  xxx. 
27)  is  probably  so  called  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  Ramoth  t>eyond 
Jordan. 

RANSOM.  (Matt  zx.  2& 
Mark  z.  45.)  The  price  paid 
to  purchase  the  freedom  of  a 
captive  or  slave.  (1  Cor.  vi.  19, 
20.  1  Tim.  ii.  6.)  Under  the 
Levitical  law,  an  ofiering  was 
required  of  every  Israelite  over 
twenty  years  of  age,  at  the  time 
the  census  was  taken.  This 
offering  is  called  a  ransom,  or 
atonement  money.  (Ex.  xzz.  12 
—16.)  It  amounted  to  half  a  she- 
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no  good  reason  to  doubt  that 
the  natural  and  commonly  re- 
ceived impression  of  the  history 
ifl  just.  (For  cut  and  explana- 
tion, see  Youth's  Friend  for 
April,  1829,  by  Am.  S.  S. 
Union.) 

REBEKAH.  (Gen.  xxiv.  15.) 
The  sister  of  Laban  and  wife 
of  Isaac.  The  circumstances 
of  her  marriage  with  Isaac  con- 
stitute one  01  the  most  simple 
and  beautiful  passages  of  the 
sacred  history.  {Gen.  xxiv. 
See  Christian  Foutbness, 
pp.40— 45.and  Stobt  ofIsaao, 

S).  65—76;  both  by  Am.  S.  S. 
nion.)  After  she  had  been 
married  twenty  years,  she  be- 
came the  mother  of  Jacob  and 
Esau,  and  at  the  same  time  re- 
ceived a  remarkable  divine 
intimation  concerning  the  fu- 
ture destiny  of  the  infants. 
When  they  grew  up,  Jacob 
became  the  mvourite  of  his 
mother,  and  this  undue  par* 
tiality  was  the  source  of  much 
n^chief.  (See  Jacob.) 

She  died  before  Isaac,  and 
was  buried  in  Abraham's  tomb. 
(6en.xlix.31.) 

RECHAB,  RECHABITES. 
(Jer.  XXXV.  16, 18.  TheRechab- 
ites  were  a  tribe  of  Kenites 
or  Midianites,  (1  Chron.  ii.  65,) 
descended  from  Jonadab,  or 
Jehonadab,  the  son  or  descend- 
ant of  Rechab,  (2  Kings  x.  15,) 
from  which  last  they  derive 
their  name.    (Comp.  Num.  x. 
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thev  ever  came  to  Jerusalem ; 
and  the  Jew  proved  that  they 
came  to  that  city  in  the  time 
of  Jeremiah,  by  reading  ch. 
XXXV.  of  his  prophecy.  This 
Jew  stated  that  tnese  persons, 
who  were  unquestionably  th* 
519 
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deflcendantfl  of  the  RechabHefli 
are  now  known  to  drink  no 
wine;  to  have  neither  vine- 
Tardfl,  field,  nor  seed ;  and  to 
be  wandering  nomades,  dwell- 
ing like  Arabs  in  tents ;  and 
they  have  never  wanted  a  man 
to  stand  before  the  Lord,  but 
have  maintained  strictly  and 
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more  oracure;  for  a  modern 
traveller  tells  us  that  the  wa- 
ter of  the  Red  Sea  is  so  very 
clear,  that  he  read  on  the 
wooden  stock  of  an  anchor  the 
name  of  the  shi[\  at  the  depth 
of  twenty-five  fathoms,  (one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet.)  Still, 
the  bottom  is  covered,  with 
coral  reefs;  and  if  examined 
in  calm  weather,  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  verdant  meadows 
and  submarine  forests.  Hence 
It  is  supposed  the  Jews  and 
Arabs  have  called  Mtheaeatf 
green  weeds. 
The  northern  extremity  of 
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the  Bed  Sea  Is  divided  Into  tuo 
gulft,  Akaba  and  Suez.  The 
latter  was  crossed  by  the  Isnel* 
ites  in  their  passage  from  Egypt 
to  Canaan.  The  precise  point 
at  which  this  miraculous  event 
happened  is  not  certainly 
known. 

The  remembrance  ci  this 
mem«uble  transaction  is  pre- 
served in  the  local  traditions 
of  the  inhabitants.  The  Wells 
of  Moses  {Ayoun  Mouaa)  and 
the  Baths  of  Pharaoh  iBam 
mam  Fbreumn)  are  associated 
with  the  names  of  the  Jewish 
deliverer  and   the  Egyptian 
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So  that  the  Hebrews,  vrhoee 
knowledge  was  confined  to  the 
limits  of  the  tideless  sea,  were 
fltronely  impressed  **-  -"  — "nt 
vrhicn  caused  th  m 

of  their  enemies  ad 

which  they  had  y- 

shodi  in  consequ  re- 

ceding   tide,    aa  a 

strong    east    in  at 

night.     This    ii  n, 

however,  is  entir  us 

and   fanciful.     '  ed 

historian   deciari  ly 

that    the   childr  el 

went  through  the  tie 

sea.    Tlie  vxUen  M 

unto  them  on  th  %d 

and  on  the  left. ile 

account  gives  the  impression 
of  a  stupendous  miracle.  (See 
LiFB  OF  M08B8,  ch.  xi.,  and 
EvEMiNO  Recbbatioms,  vol. 
iii.  pp.  96—104;  both  by  Am. 
S.  S.  Union.) 

REDEEM,  (Luke  i.  68,)  RE- 
DEEMER. (Jobziz.25.)  To 
redeem  a  person  is  to  purchase 
his  liberty  for  him.  The  price 
paid  is  called  the  ransom. 
(See  Ransom.)  Sinners  are  in 
bondage  to  sin,  and  of  course 
they  are  in  ttie  bondage  of 
condemnation.  TheLordJesus 
Christ  having  given  his  life 
or  his  blood  a  ransom  for 
them,  he  redeems  them,  and  is 
therefore  called  their  Redeem- 
er. (Matt.  XX.  2a  I  Pet.  i.  18.) 
This  ransom,  though  sufficient 
to  redeem  all  men  from  capti- 
vity, avails  only  for  the  re- 
demption of  such  as  are  in 
Christ  Jesus,  and  walk  not 
after  the  flesh,  but  after  the 
Spirit.  (See  FntST  Lbssoms, 
pp.  63—73,  and  Sistbb  Ma- 
rt's Stobib8,No.  vi.;  both  by 
Am.  S.  S.  Union.) 

REED.  (Job  xl.  21.)  A  plant 
of  the  grass  family.  The  bam- 
boo and  common  cane  are 
species  of  the  reed,  and  so  are 
the  calamus  and  fls2.  Fish- 
poles,  canes,  and  rods  (Matt, 
xxvil.  29)  are  formed  of  iL 
These  plants  flourish  in  manb- 
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es  or  in  the  vicinity  of  watec- 
courses:  hence  the  allusion, 
Jobxl.  21—23.  It  is  often  used 
by  the  sacred  writers  to  illus- 
trate weakness  and  fragility. 
(2  Kings  xviii.  21.  Isa.  xxxvi. 
6 ;  xlii.  a  Ezek.  xxix.  6.  Matt, 
xii.  20."i 

R<  led  as  pens 

are]  )  and  also 

as  n  (Ezek.  xl. 

5.  S(  From  their 

tieig  sr    shap^ 

piaE  are  moved 

bvtl  ih  of  wind, 

(IK  nd   hence 

noth  tore  unim- 

port  an  such  a 

pioti  in«    more 

strit  e  of  fickle- 

ness f.   (Comp. 

Mat  1.24.  Eph. 

iv.  14.) 

Mbasurino  rsbd.  (See 
Measurbs.) 

REFINER.  (Mai.  iii.  3.)  This 
word  is  often  used  figuratively 
by  the  sacred  writere.  Its  pe- 
culiar force  in  the  passage  cited 
will  be  seen,  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  refiners  of  silver  sit 
with  their  eyes  steadily  fixed 
on  the  furnace,  that  they  may 
watch  the  process;  and  that 
the  process  is  complete  and 
perfected  only  when  the  re- 
finer sees  his  own  image  in 
the  melted  mass.  When  Christ 
sees  tiis  image  perfectly  re- 
flected in  the  holy  life  and 
conversation  of  his  people,  the 
object  of  the  refining  process  is 
accomplished. 

REFUGE.    (SeeCiTT.) 

REGENERATION.  (Matt, 
xix.  28.  Tit.  iii.  6.)  This  term 
occurs  in  no  other  passages  of 
the  Bible.  It  signifies  oeing 
bom  again.  As  used  by  Mat- 
thew, the  meaning  of  the  word 
will  depend  on  the  punctuation 
of  the  passage,  ana  will  either 
refer  to  the  nete-birth  which 
the  followers  of  Christ  had 
undergone,  or  to  the  renovation 
or  consummation  of  all  things 
at  Christ's  second  ad  vent,  when 
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diflre  dull  be  new  heavens  and 

a  new  earth.    The  last  is  the 

most  natural  construction.  By 

the  washing  qf  regeneration^ 

in  the  latter  passage,  is  to  be 

understood  what  is  undenstood 
w_... . . ^ 
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souf  previously  dead  in  tres- 
passes and  sin^by  the  almighty 
energy  of  tlie  Holy  Spirit,  malc- 
ing  use  of  the  word  of  truth  as 
the  instrument:  in  consequence 
of  which  divine  operation  the 
soul  begins  to  apprehend  spi- 
ritual thinr)  in  a  new  light; 
to  believe  them  in  a  new  man- 
ner: to  love  them  with  an  af- 
feaion  not  before  felt ;  and  to 
act  henceforth  from  new  mo- 
tives and  to  new  ends.    The 

effects  of  regeneration  cannot 
....  . ..,_  ._^jjg 
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brethren  of  Christ  the  muI  bom 
of  Ood  cannot  but  entertain  an 
affection  of  peculiar  strength 
and  tenderness :  both  because 
they  belong  to  Christ,  and  be- 
cause they  possess  and  mani- 
fest something  of  the  lovely 
image  of  Him  that  hath  begot* 
ten  them  anew. 

REHOB.  (Num.  ziii.  21.)  Pro- 
bably  the  same  withBeth-rehob, 
(Judg.  xviii.  28,)  a  city  of  Syria, 
north  of  Cesarea  Philippi,  ana 
near  Dan.  It  belonged  to  the 
tribe  of  Asher.    (Josh.  xix.  98L) 

REHOBOAM,  (1  Kings  xiv. 
21,)  son  and  successor  of  Solo* 
mon,  ascended  the  throne  of 
Judah  at  the  age  of  lorty<one, 
and  reigned  seventeen  yearsu 


purpose  of  r^ucing  the  rebels, 
but  was  divinely  admonishea 
to  forbear.  (1  Kings  xii.  24.) 
Continual  wars  prevailed,  how- 
ever, between  the  two  parties. 
(SChron.  xii.  15.)  In  about 
three  years  after  the  division 
of  the  kingdom,  the  trilies  of 
Judah  followed  the  tribes  of 
Israel  in  their  idolatrous  prac- 
tices ;  and  for  this  they  suffered 
the  invasion  of  Shishak,  king 
of  Egypt,  who  desolated  the 
country,  and  threatened  the 
utter  destruction  of  their  citv ; 
but  upon  their  r^Mntance,  toe 
scouiige   ¥ras   stayed,  though 
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thej  mifrered  immenae  Iobb^ 
and  were  made  tributary  to 
the  invader.  (2Chron.  xii.  2— 
12.)  We  are  told  that  a  his- 
Uxv  of  Behoboam's  reign  was 
written  by  Shemaiah  and  Iddo, 
(2  Ghron.  xii.  15^  but  it  has  not 
been  preserved.  A  distinguish- 
ed modern  antiquary  has  fur- 
nished evidence  that  on  the 
remains  of  edifices  believed  to 
have  been  erected  by  this  very 
Shishak.  he  has  discovered  se- 
veral effigies  of  captive  kings, 
and  among  them  one  of  Reho- 
boam.  the  son  and  successor 
of  Solomon. 

REHOBOTH  (Gen.  x.  11; 
meaning  ample  rocm^  Gen. 
xxvi.  '££)  is  supposed  to  ex- 
press, in  the  passage  cited, 
either  the  spaciousness  of  the 
streets  or  the  extent  of  the  city 
of  Nineveh.  If  it  was  a  city, 
we  have  no  knowledge  of  its 
site. 

Rbhoboth  by  the  eiveb, 
(Gen.  xxxvi.  37,)  the  birth- 
place of  Saul  the  Idumean 
King,  was  probably  a  town  on 
the  Euphrates,  the  site  of  whioh 
is  supposed  to  be  occupied  by 
the  modern  town  oiErrachahi, 

Rehoboth  is  also  the  name 
of  a  finmous  well  of  Isaacj  near 
to  Gerar.   (Gen.  xxvi.  22.) 

REINS.  (Job  xvi.  13.}  This 
word,  which  properly  signifies 
the  loins,  or  region  of  the  kid- 
neys, is  used  figuratively  by 
the  sacred  writers,  to  denote 
the  seat  of  the  affections  and 
dispositions. 

REMPHAN.  (Acts  vii.  43.) 
Probably  a  name  given  to  some 
planet  (perhaps  Saturn)  which 
was  regarded  as  an  object  of 
worship.  The  image  of  the 
object  of  their  idolatry,  being 
enclosed  in  a  small  tal)ernacie 
or  portable  case,  was  carried 
about  from  place  to  place  like 
other  baggage.  Such  were  the 
shrines.  Acts  xix.  24.  (Comp. 
Isa.  xlvi.  7.)  What  the  rajo- 
phet  calls  CMun.  (Amos  y.26,) 
the  martyr   calls  Reinphan. 
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Probably  the  words  signify  tho 
same  thing  in  different  lan- 
guages. 

REND.  (Gen.  xxxvii.  29- 
34.)  To  rend  the  garments,  or 
tcare  them,  (2  Sam.  xiii.31,)  was 
from  the  earliest  period  a  sign 
of  erief  or  penitence.  Jacob 
and  David  did  It  on  various 
occasions;  and  so  did  Joshua, 
(Josh.  vii.  6,)  and  Hezekiah. 
(2 Kings  xix.  1.)  The  high- 
priest  was  forbidden  to  rend 
nis  clothes,  (Lev.  x.  6 ;  xxL  10^ 
probably  meaning  his  sacred 
garments.  Perhaps  those  re- 
ferred to,  Matt.  xxvi.  65,  were 
such  as  were  ordinarily  worn, 
or  merely  judicial  and  not  pon- 
tifical garments.  Sometimes  it 
denoted  anger  or  indignation, 

xa  N 
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place  of  repentance  in  his  fa- 
ther Isaac,  although  he  sought 
it  with  tears,  (Heb.  xii.  17 ;)  ».e. 
Isaac  would  not  change  what 
he  had  done,  and  revoke  the 
blessing  given  to  Jacob.  (Gen. 
xxvii.  54-40.) 

Repentance  unto  Itfe  is  sor- 
row fOT  sin,  grief  for  having 
committed  it,  and  a  turning 
away  from  it  with  abhorrence- 
accompanied  with  sincere  en- 
deavours, in  reliance  on  God's 
grace  and  the  aid  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  to  live  in  humble  and 
holy  obedience  to  the  com- 
mands and  will  of  (rod.  (Jer. 
iii.  10.  Matt.  iii.  8.  Acts  v.  31 ; 
.     526 
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xl.  18.  23.  2  Cor.  vil.  8—10. 
2  Tim.  ii.  -25.)  This  is  thai 
repentance  to  which  is  pro- 
mised the  free  forgiveness  of 
sin  through  the  merits  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

The  expression  in  Rom.  xi. 
29.  denotes  generally  the  sta- 
bility and  unchangeableness 
of  God's  commands  and  pur- 
poses, which  will  not  l)e  chang- 
ed or  revoked  from  anjr  change 
of  mind  or  purpose  in  him; 
and  particularly  in  relation  to 
the  Jews,  that  God  was  mind- 
ful of  his  covenant  with  them, 
and  that  it  was  firm  and  irre- 
vocable. 

When  God  is  said  to  repent, 
it  does  not  imply  any  change 
or  sorrow,  for  he  is  of  one  mind, 
(ISam.  XV.  29.  Job  xxiii.  13. 
Jer.  zviii.  7—10 ;)  but  it  denotes 
a  course  of  proceeding  which, 
if  pursued  by  men,  would  be 
indicative  of  repentance  or 
change  of  purpose.   For  exam- 

Ele,  if  one  attempts  to  build  a 
ouse,  and  because  he  is  un- 
successful, or  disappointed  io 
the  appearance  or  construction 
of  it,  pulls  it  down,  such  a 
course  indicates  re^t  and 
sorrow.  So  when  it  is  said  of 
God,  that  when  he  saw  the 
ereat  wickedness  of  the  world. 
It  repented  him  that  he  had 
made  man  on  the  earth,  (Gen. 
vi.  6,)  the  expression  is  to 
be  regarded  in  this  figurative 
senpe,  as  denoting  an  emotion 
which  in  man  is  called  re- 
pentance, but  of  which  in  that 
sense  the  divine  mind  is  inca- 
pable. The  purpose  of  God 
comprehends  all  the  apparent 
changes  in  his  dispensations. 

REPETITIONS,  vain, 
(Matt.  vi.  7,)  were  short  forms 
or  particular  expressions  in 
prayer,  which  the  Jews  were 
accustomed  to  repeat  a  certain 
number  of  times.  There  are 
still  those  who  repeat  the  Lord's 
prayer,  and  other  prayers,  a 
great   number  of  times,  and 
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vainly  think  that  the  ollener 
the  prayer  is  repeated^the  more 
efficacious  it  is ;  i.  e.  if  repeat* 
ed  two  hundred  times,  it  will 
be  twice  as  good  as  if  repeated 
only  one  hundred  times.  It 
was  a  maxim  amon^  the  Jews 
that  he  who  multiplies  prayer 
must  be  heard;  but  as  their 
prayers  were  in  words  or  for 
form  merely,  they  were  justlv 
liaUe  to  the  censure  which 
this  passase  implies. 

REPHAIM,  (2  Sam.xxiii.  13,) 
or  valley  qf  the  giants.  (Josh. 
XV.  8;  xviii.  16.)  A  remark* 
ably  fertile  valley  (Isa.  xvii.  5) 
between  Bethlehem  and  Jeru- 
salem, formerly  inhabited  by  t 
a  race  of  giants,  (Gen.  xiv.  5^ 
and  remancable  for  two  of  Da- 
vid's victories  over  the  Philis- 
tines. (2  Sam.  V.  1&— 22.  IChron. 
xi.  14:  xiv.  9-11.) 

REPHIDIM.  (Ex.  xvii.  1.) 
One  of  the  stations  of  the  Is- 
ra  )  western  arm 

of  I.    It  is  distin- 

gu  )  place  where 

wi  aculously  sup- 

A  muring  people, 

and,   also,  for 


over  Amalek. 
(E  0.)    Here,  too, 

Jei.uxu  auu  u»  fiunily  came  to 
visit  Moses,  and  united  with 
the  elders  of  Israel  in  acts  of 
worship.  (Ex.  zviii.  1—12. 
Comp.  Ex.  iii.  12.) 

This  place  is  called  Meribak 
iatrife  or  contention)  from  the 
circumstance  of  the  condna 
of  the  Israelites  above  men- 
tioned.  Modern  travellen 
tell  us  that  the  supposed  rock 
from  which  the  water  was  sup- 
plied is  a  beautiful  granite, 
about  fifteen  feet  in  height 
and  breadth,  and  ouite  insu- 
lated in  a  narrow  valley,  which 
opens  directly  into  a  vast  plaim 
that  the  Arabs  reverence  it,  vaa 
stuff  shrulse  into  the  fissures, 
which  become  impregnated,  as 
they  say,  with  medicinal  vir. 
tues  and  of  which  the  camels 
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are  made  to  eat  when  they  are 
rick,  for  the  purpose  of  restor- 
ing them. 

REPROBATE,  (Jer.  vi.  30,) 
CAST  AWAY,  (1  Cor.  ix.  27,) 
or  REJECTED,  (Heb.  vi.  8,) 
are  nearly  synonymous.  As 
used.  Tit.  i.  16,  it  may  mean 
either  that  the  persons  de- 
scribed are  without  knowledge, 
(comp.  Jer.  iv.  22.  Rom.  i.  28;) 
or  that,  so  far  as  any  good  worlcs 
are  concerned,  they  are  reject- 
ed ;  or  that  their  8U})posed  good 
works,  like  base  coin,  are  spu- 
rious and  uncurrent.  (2  Cor. 
xjli.  6-7.) 

To  be  reprojbate  concerning 
the  faith,  (2  Tim.  iii.  8,)  is  to 
prove  corrupt,  false,  or  unsound 
as  to  the  true  faith. 

RESURRECTION.  (1  Cor. 
XV.  21.)  That  there  shall  be 
a  resurrection  or  raising  of  the 
dead,  both  of  the  just  and  un- 
just, IS  a  fundamental  doctrine 
of  the  Christian  faith,  and  one 
of  unspeakable  importance. 
For  if  the  dead  rise  not,  then 
is  not  Christ  raised;  and  if 
Christ  is  not  raised,  then  is 
our  faith  vain ;  we  are  yet  in 
our  sins.  No  truth  is  more 
clearly  and  forcibly  presented 
in  the  Scriptures,  than  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ. 
(I.)  It  was  prophesied.  (Ps. 
xvi.  10,  11.  Acts  ii.  25-32.) 
(2.)  Christ  himself  repeatedly 
and  distinctly  foretold  it. 
0.)  The  precautions  of  his 
enemies  to  prevent  it;  the 
failure  of  all  these  precau- 
tions, and  the  measures  taken 
to  disprove  the  event.  (4.)  The 
abundant,  decided,  and  con- 
sistent testimony  of  witnesses 
who  could  not  be  deceived, 
and  who  had  no  inducement 
to  deceive  others,  and  all  this 
in  the  &ce  of  every  danger. 
^.)  The  change  which  took 
place  in  the  minds  and  con- 
duct of  the  apostles  imme- 
diately after  and  in  conse- 
auence  of  his  resurrection ;  and 
}.)  The  supernatural  evidence 
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arising  from  the  fulfilment  of 
the  promise  that  the  Holy  Spl« 
rit  should  be  poured  out  on 
them. 

Thus  the  resurrection  of 
Christ  fh>m  the  dead  is  clearly 
proved;  and  being  proved,  it 
ratifies  and  confirms,  in  the 
fullest  manner,  the  truth  and 
divinity  of  his  character  and 
mission;  shows  the  efficacy 
of  his  atonement;  is  an  evi. 
dence,  earnest,  and  example 
of  the  resurrection  of  his  peo- 
ple (John  xiv.  19,)  and  iro* 
porta  that  all  judgment  if 
committed  into  his  hand.  (Acts 
xvii.  30,  31.)  It  is  a  sufficient 
answer  to  the  cavils  of  infidels 
on  this  subject,  that  there  is 
no  evidence  from  reason  or  the 
analogy  of  nature  against  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead,  while 
there  is  much— very  much— 
from  both  these  sources  in  its 
favour.  Indeed,  so  deep-rooted 
is  the  natural  conviction  of  the 
human  mind  on  this  point,  that 
no  nation,  people,  or  tribe  nave 
ever  yet  been  found  who  do 
not,  in  some  form,  recognise 
the  doctrine  of  a  state  of  exist- 
ence after  the  death  of  the 
body;  and  this  conviction  if 
satisfactorily  met  only  by  the 
simple  and  sublime  doctrine 
of  our  holy  religion,  which 
brings  life  and  immortality  to 
light.  (John  V.  28.  For  a  full 
and  simple  exposition  of  this 
whole  subject,  see  Susan  Ell- 
M. ~   —  tntttrer  to  the 

qii  lN  DIB,  SHALL 

HI  byAm.  S.  S. 

U 

en.  xxix.  32,) 
si|  i  a  »on,  was 

th  Df  Jacob  and 

\a  he  privileges 

of  consequence 

of  I,  (Gen.  XXXV. 

2S  nd  his  poste- 

rii  numerous  nor 

p( 

Tribb  op,  took  their  portion 
of  the  promised  land  east  of 
Jordan,  between  Arnon  on  the 
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iMth,aad  AuEerondie  norUi, 
mad  OilMd  eut,  and  Jordan 
WMU  H  if  the  flame  diatrict 
that  is  now  called  Belkaky 
and  Ifl  fltiU  famous  for  ita  paa- 


tnraae. 

rSve 


SVELATION.  (I  Ckjr.  xiv. 
9S.)  An  eziFBordlnaiy  and 
flapematural  diaclosure  made 
br  dream,  vision,  or  otherwise. 
dWli.ld.)  The  aposde  Paul 
was  (avoored  with  many  spe- 
eial  revelations,  (2  Cor.  xii.  I. 
Gal.  i.  13:)  but  the  most  full 
and  complete  communication 
of  this  character  was  made  to 
the  apostle  John,  when  he  was 
a  prisoner  upon  the  isle  of 
Fatmoe;  and  it  is  hence  some- 
times called  by  way  of  eml- 


The  Book  op  thb  Rbvxla- 
noM.  This  is  the  last  in  the 
order  of  the  books  ci  the  Bible, 
and  is  commonly  called  the 
Apocalypse,  from  a  Greek  ward 
wnich  Signifies  revelation.  It 
is  supposed  to  have  been  writ- 
tan  about  the  years  95—96. 
It  is  the  design  of  this  book 
to  present  the  prophetic  his- 
tory oi  the  church,  until  the 
end  of  the  world ;  and  it  is 
called  the  revelation  of  StJohn 
the  divine,  because  to  him  was 
OMNre  fully  revealed  the  divine 
counsels  than  to  any  other 
Dtophet  under  the  Christian 
dispensation.  It  has  been  ob- 
served that  hardly  any  one 
book  has  received  more  early, 
more  authentic,  and  more 
lasting  attestations  to  its  ge- 
nuineness than  this;  and  the 
gradual  accomplishment  of  its 
mysterious  preaictions  are  well 
calculated  to  afiurd,  in  every 
succeeding  age.  additional  tes- 
timony to  the  divine  origin  of 
the  sacred  canon. 

REVENGE,  (Jer.  xv.  15,)  or 
retumiii^  evil  for  evil,  is  ex- 
pressly forbidden  by  the  divine 
law.  (Lev.  xix.  17,  la  1  Pet. 
iii.  9.)  When  God  is  spoken 
of  as  a  revenger,  it  is  in  the 
Mme  sense  in  which  he  is  said 
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to  be  Itarioas,  or  to  be  a  JeiloM 
God,  or  to  repent.  Hedoestliat 
in  infinite  jiistice  and  hdineas^ 
which  sinful  man  does  from 
;er  and  malice,  or  other 
,  passion  or  emotion. 
The  term  is  used  to  denote 
the  ^eet  of  God's  dealiioa^ 
and  not   the  motive.     (^ 

AVXNOB.) 

REVENGER.  (See  A^ 
VBNas.) 

REZEPH.  (2Kingsxix.l20 
Probably  it  stood  where  At" 
ei^fa  now  is,  from  twenty  to 
thirty  miles  west  of  the  Eu- 
phrates. Rabshakeh  mentions 
It  among  the  cities  conquered 
by  the  Assyrians.  (laa.  xxxviL 
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1  Ghron.  tI.  77.)  A  cfty  of 
Zebulua,  belonging  to  the  Le* 
vitee. 

,  3.  (Zech.  xiv.  10.)  A  town 
in  the  fouthern  section  of  Ju> 
dea,  first  belonging  to  Judah. 
and  aflM^ards  to  Simeon.  (1 
Chron.  iv.  32.)  There  were 
other  places  in  Judea  of  this 


4  (2Kingsv.l&)  The  name 
of  an  idol  worshipped  in  Dap 
mascus.  Naaman,  who  was 
in  the  habit  of  attending  the 
king  in  his  idolatrous  services 
in  the  temple  of  Rimmon. 
seems  to  have  been  perplexed 
about  a  question  of  duty  as  to 
continuing  this  practice.  (See 
Naaman.) 

RINGS  asa.  iii.  21)  were 
used  for  ornaments  (James  ii. 
2)  and  for  seals.  (1  Kings  xzL 
8.)  That  they  were  sometimes 
used  formerly  as  ihey  are  in 
modem  times  i8obviou8,(Ezek. 
xri.  12;)  and  we  are  told  that 
the  servant  gave  a  golden  ear- 
ring of  hair  a  shekel  or  a 
"Quarter  of  an  ounce  weight  to 
itebekah.  (Gen.  xxiv.  22.) 
Rings  were  doubtless  worn  as 
ornaments  for  the  hands.  (Isa. 
iii.  20, 21.  Luke  xv.  22.  James 
ii.  2.)  The  ring  was  also  a 
token  of  authority,  and  the 
giving  a  ring  the  sign  of  im- 
parting authority.  ((}en.  xli. 
42.  Eeth.  iii.  10. 12.  Dan.  vi. 
17.    See  Clothing.) 

RING-STREAKED.  (Gen. 
ZXX.35.)   Circularly  streaked. 

RIVER.  THB.  (Gen.  xxxl. 
31.)  TheNile  is  called  byway 
of  pre>eminence  the  river ;  but 
the  term  is  often  used  un- 
connected with  any  specific 
name,  (Ex.  iv.  9;)  in  which 
cases  the  particular  river  in- 
tended is  to  be  determined  by 
reference  to  the  place  and  sub- 
ject-matter of  narration.  It  is 
used  figuratively  to  denote 
ffreat  abundance.  (Isa.  xlviii. 
la    See  EoTPT,  RiVBR  of.) 

RIZPAH.  (2  Sam.  iii.  r.)  A 
concubine  or   Saul.    A  veiy 
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ailbcting  evidence  of  the 
strength  of  maternal  feeling 
was  given  by  her,  when  she 
watched  day  and  night,  iac 
many  months,  (probably  fiwm 
March  to  Ocu«)er,)  over  the 
bodies  of  her  two  sons,  who 
had  been  put  to  a  violent  death 
by  the  Gibeonites.  (2  Sam.  xxi.) 
ROBE.  (See  Clothes.) 
ROD,  (Gen.  xxx.  37,)  or  staff. 
This  word  has  various  signifi- 
cations in  the  sacred  writings. 
It  means  a  shoot  or  branch  of 
a  tree,  and,  in  this  sense,  is 
applied  figuratively  to  Christ, 
(Isa.  xi.  1,)  and  to  the  tribes 
of  Israel  as  springing  from  one 
root,  (Ps.  Ixxiv.  2.  Jer.  x.  16;) 
for  tliat  which  supports  and 
strengthens,  (Ps.  xxiii.  4  Isa. 
iii.  1.  Ezek.  xxix.  6 ;)  for  power 
and  authority,  (Ps.  ii.  9;  ex.  2; 
cxxv.  3.  Jer.  xlviii.  17.  Ezek. 
xix.  14.  ICor.  iv.  21.  Rev.  ii. 
27;)  and  afflictions  with  which 
(Jod  disciplines  his  people. 
(Job  ix.  34.  Comp.  Heb.  xii.  6, 

Passino  itndbr  the  rod. 
(Ezek.  XX.  37.)     It   was   the 
custom  of  the  Jews  to  select 
the  tenth  of  their  sheep  (Lev. 
xxvii.  32)  after  this  manner. 
The    lambs   were    separated 
finom  the  dams,  and  enclosed 
in  a  sheepcote,  with  only  one 
narrow  way  out:   the   dama 
were  at  the  entrance.  On  open- 
ing the  gate,  the  lambs  na«> 
tened  to  join  their  dams,  and 
a  man  placed  at  the  entrance 
with  a  rod   dipped  in  ochra 
touched  every  tenth  lamb,  andf 
BO  marked  it  with  his  rod,  sav- 
ing, Let  this  be  holy  in  the 
mime  <^the  tenth. 
Aaron's  rod.  (See  Aaron.) 
ROE.    (See  Hart.) 
ROGEL.    (See  Enroobl.) 
ROLL.    (Sn«  Books.) 
ROLLS,  house  of.     (See 
HousB^ 

ROMANS,  BPtsTLB  OP  Tavt, 

TO,  is  the  sixth  in  order  of  the 

books  of  the  New  Testament 

It  was  written  at  Corinth,  a.  o> 

630    * 
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ST— 69,  just  as  he  was  leaving 
that  city  for  Jerusalem.  (Rom. 
XV.  23.  Comp.  Acts  XX.  2, 3. 16. 
Rom.  xvi.  11.  23.  1  Cor.  i.  14. 
2  Tim.  iv.  20.)  The  Roman 
church  was  composed  partly 
of  converted  heathens  and 
partly  of  Jewish  Christians. 
The  Gentile  converts  claimed 
the  same  Christian  privileges 
with  the  Christian  Jews ;  but 
refused  to  submit  to  those  cere- 
monies which  the  members  of 
the  Jewish  church  were  per- 
mitted to  retain,— such  as  cir- 
cumcision, abstinence  from 
particular  meats,  &c.  kc.  The 
Jews  also  had  very  ijetlse  no- 
tions of  the  doctrine  of  justifi- 
cation through  faith.  They 
supposed  that  their  former  co- 
venant relation  to  God,  their 
knowledge  oftheLevitical  law, 
and  their  obedience  to  the 
rites  and  ceremonies  it  im- 
posed, constituted  some  part  of 
the  ground  of  their  acceptance 
with  God. 

This  epistle  is  designed  to 
correct  these  misapprehen- 
•ions,  and  to  show  that  the 
whole  system  of  Jewish  rites 
and  ceremonies  is  done  away 
by  the  gospel  dispensation,  and 
that  the  way  of  salvation 
through  Christ  is  opened  alike 
to  Jews  and  Gentiles,  and  that 
whosoever  will  may  take  of 
the  water  of  life  freely. 

ROME.  (Acts  xxviii.  16.) 
The  capital  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, and  on  >lis 
of  the  world,  ihe 
river  Tiber,  ras 
built  by  Roi  an- 
dred  and  i  ore 
Christy  and  it 
occupied  a  i  ess 
than  a  mile  in- 
cluded in  thi  Dry 
•even  (some  lis, 
and  covered  nty 
miles  in  ci  ind 
had  a  popula  ree 
millions.  It  red 
and  fifty  thousand  houses,  be- 
tides the  mansions  of  the  no- 
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bility ;  and  it  had  four  hundred 
and  twenty  temples  crowded 
with  pagan  deities.  The  city 
was  given  up  to  the  grosses*, 
idolatry  and  superstition,  while 
in  arts  and  arms  she  was  de- 
cidedly the  mistress  of  the 
world.  This  was  the  state 
of  Rome  at  the  birth  of  Christ. 
Judea  formed  a  part  of  her  im- 
mense empire,  and  many  Jews 
were  resident  in  the  city.  At 
what  time  the  Christian  reli- 
gion was  introduced  is  uncer- 
tain;  probably  soon  afler  the 
day  ot  Pentecost.  (Acts  ii.  10.) 
We  know  that  as  early  as 
▲.  D.  64;  eight  or  ten  years 
after  a  church  was  established 
there  and  addressed  by  Paul, 
(Rom.  i.  8 ;  xvi.  190  the  em- 
peror Nero  commenced  afurious 
persecution  aeainst  its  mem- 
bers, which  the  emperor  "Do- 
mitian  renewed  a.  d.  81,  and 
the  emperor  Traian  carried 
out  with  implacable  malice. 
(A.  D.  97—117.)  Seasons  of 
suffering  and  repose  succeeded 
each  other  alternately  until 
the  reign  of  Constantino,  (a.d. 
325,)  when  Christianity  was 
established  as  thB  religion  of 
the  empire. 

The  modem  city  is  cele- 
brated not  only  for  its  own 
magnificence  and  splendour, 
but  for  the  ruins  of  its  former 
greatness.  It  is  called  the 
great  school  of  paintera,  sta- 
tuaries, and  architects;  and 
the  lovera  of  the  arts  from  all 
quarters  of  the  globe  are  found 
at  all  times  within  her  walls, 
or  on  a  pilgrimage  thither.  In 
183()^ome  contained  nearly 
150,000  inhabitants,  among 
whom  were  35  bishops  and 
archbishops.  1490  priests,  1983 
monies,  2390  nuns,  and  lOfiCO 
Jews,  who  occupy  a  particular 
section  of  the  city.  The  ma- 
jestic  ruins;  the  grandeur  of 
the  churches  and  palaces; 
the  religious  customs;  the 
boundless  treasures  of  anti- 
quity and  art,  and  the  recol- 
531 
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leetkuM  of  what  Rome  once 
was,  mar  well  produce  the 
highest  degree  oi  excitement 
In  the  mind  of  the  traveller 
to  that  renowned  city. 
KOOF.  (See  DwBLLiNos.) 
ROOM.  (See  Dwellings.) 
ROPES,  (IKingsxz.  31,)  and 
CORDS.  (Josh.  ii.  15.)  The 
putting  ropes  upon  the  necks 
was  significant  o(  great  earn- 
estness and  distress.  So  when 
the  city  of  Calais  was  besieged 
in  the  time  of  Edward  in.  of 
England,  six  of  the  noblest  and 
wealthiest  citizens,  with  ropes 
around  their  necks,  presented 
themselves  to  the  king,  and 
offered  their  lives  as  a  ransom 
for  their  fellow  citizens.  The 
cords  of  sin  (Prov.  v.  5K)  prober 
bly  denote  the  power  of  sinful 
habits.  And  in  Isa.  xxxiii.  20, 
and  Jer.  x.  20,  allusion  is  made 
to  the  construction  of  a  tent. 
The  silver  cord  (Eccl.  xii.  6) 
is  generally  supposed  to  refer 
to  the  spinal  marrow,  to  which, 
as  to  its  form  and  colour,  it  may 
be  not  inaptly  compared. 

ROSE.  (Sol.  Song  ii.  1.)  In 
the  east  the  pride  of  flowers  for 
fragrance  and  elegance.  It 
was  used  among  the  ancients 
in  crowns  and  chaplets,  at  fes- 
tive meetings,  and  at  rellgioiis 
sacrifices.  A  traveller  in  Per- 
sia describes  two  rose-trees,  full 
fourteen  feet  high,  laden  with 
thousands  of  flowers,  in  every 
degree  of  expansion,  and  of  a 
bloom  and  delicacy  of  scent 
that  imbued  the  whole  atmo- 
sphere with  the  most  exquisite 
psrfume.  (Isa.  xxxv.  1, 2.)  The 
vale  of  Sharon,  from  its  soil 
and  position,  was  fitted  to  pro- 
duce the  rose  in  great  perfect 
tion.  Hence  the  allusion  in 
the  passage  above  cited. 

RUBY.  (Prov.iii.  15;  viii. 
II.)  A  precious  stone  of  a 
rose-red  colour,  and  of  great 
beauty  and  value.  (Job  xxviiL 
18.  Frov.  xxxi.  10.)  It  is  se- 
cond only  to  the  diamond  in 
liardness,  and  is  usually  found 
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no  larger  than  the  fineM  duA.     \ 
(See  nAKLs.) 

RUDIMENTS.  (CoLita) 
The  elements,  or  first  and  low- 
est  principles  of  a  science  as 
literature.  With  religion  (says 
one)  it  &reth  as  with  oth&t 
sciences ;  the  first  delivery  of 
the  elemerUa  or  rudiments 
thereof  mtist  be  framed  accord- 
ing to  the  weak  and  slender 
capacity  of  young  beginners. 
The  phrase  rtuUments  qf  the 
world  signifies  the  rites  and 
observances  of  the  Jewish  re- 
ligion, which  are  to  the  full 
knowledge  imparted  in  the 
gospel  what  the  atphabet  is  to 
a  language^  or  what  the  ele> 
mentary  principles  are  to  the 
science  of  astroncnny  or  che- 
mistry. The  word  is  translated 
rudiments  or  elements  without 
distinction,  as  tx)th  mean  tto 
same  thing.  (Cial.  iv.  3. 9.  CoL 
ii.  20     See  Elbmbmts.) 

RUE.  (Lukexi.42.)  A  small 
garden  herb,  possessing  medi> 
cinal  properties,  and  amon^ 
the  thin^  which  the  hypocn- 
tical  and  inconsistent  Phariseee 
tithed,  though  uncommanded, 
while  they  neglected  to  obey 
the  important  and  positive  (nre- 
ceptsofthelaw. 

RUMAH.    (SeeAnuMAH.) 

RUSH.  (Isa.  xix.  IS.)  A  weU 
known  plant,  found  in  wet 
and  miry  ground,  (Job  viii.  U,) 
and  used  i(x  mats,  baskets, 
chair-bottoms,  &c.  The  pith 
is  used  for  wicks  to  bum  in 
lamps,  (rush-light.)  In  tho 
passage  first  cited,  it  probably 
means  the  least  Important 
class  of  people;  for  notwith- 
standing the  manv  uses  of  the 
rush,  it  18  proverbially  without 
value. 

RUTH.  (Ruth  I.  4.)  AMo- 
abitish  woman,  who  married 
the  son  of  Naomi,  and  showed 
her  strong  attachment  to  her 
mother-in-law  by  leaving  her 
own  country,  and  following  hef 
mother-in-law  into  Judea.  Her 
kindness  was  abundantly  is 
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warded,  as  she  soon  found  fa- 
four  in  the  eyes  of  a  klDsman, 
whom  she  afierwards  married, 
by  which  event  she  became  the 
ancestor  of  the  royal  family  of 
David. 

Tub  Book  of  Ruth  is  the 
eiglith  in  order  of  the  books  of 
the  Old  Testament,  and  is  re- 
garded as  a  kind  of  supplement 
to  the  book  of  Judges.  It  con- 
tains a  biography  of  the  indi- 
vidual above  named,  and  her 
family.  It  has  only  iour  chap- 
ters, and  thoujgh  there  are  at  its 
close  some  highly  important 
genealogical  facts,  its  promi- 
nent design  is  to  show  the 
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watchAil  care  of  God's  provl. 
dence  over  such  as  fear  and 
trust  Him.  (The  Affection atb 
Dauohtbr-in-law,  published 
by  the  Am.  S.  S.  Union,  is  the 
history  of  Ruth,  connected  with 
the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  age  in  which  she  lived.) 

RYE.  (Ex.  ix.32.)  A  well 
known  species  of  grain  used 
for  bread,  and  for  provender 
for  animals.  The  word  signi- 
fies bearded;  but  barley  and 
some  kinds  of  wheat  are  beard- 
ed  also.  The  word  occurs  Isa. 
xxviii.  25.  In  Ezek.  iv.  9,  the 
same  word  is  rendered  jS/cftes 
in  our  English  Bibles. 
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SABACTHANI.  (Matt.xxvii. 
'  46.)  This  is  part  of  tlie 
exclamation  of  our  divine  Re- 
deemer in  the  extremity  of  his 
rafferings  upon  the  cross.  It  is 
tbe  first  clause  of  the  twenty- 
second  psalm  in  the  Syro-Chal- 
daic  tongue,  and  answers  to 
the  word /brsaA;««. 

SABAOTH.  (Rom.  ix.  QSf.} 
A  Hebrew  worid,  signifying 
ho9ts,  or  military  bodies,  pre- 
pared for  war;  and  when  used 
In  relation  to  Jehovah,  indi- 
cates his  power  and  majesty. 

Ths  Lord  of  Sabaoth  or 
Hosts.  The  term  hosts  may 
refer  to  angels,  to  the  heavenly 
bodies,  or  to  the  people  ofQod— 
or  all  of  them. 

SABBATH.  (Ex.  xvi.  23.) 
This  was  the  title  given  to  the 
Jewish  day  of  rest.  It  is  from 
a  Hebrew  word  signifying  rest. 
Since  the  Christian  era,  the  day 
of  rest  is  (and,  as  many  think, 
most  properly)  called  theLord's- 
day,  because  it  is  now  comme- 
morative of  Christ's  resurrec- 
tion from  the  dead  ;  and  there 
is  thus  connected  with  it  an 
affectionate  reyiembrance  of 
the  whole  character  and  offices 
of  Him  to  whose  service  and 
glory  it  is  to  be  devoted.  Sun- 
45* 
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dtiy  was  a  name  given  by  the 
heathens  to  the  first  day  of  the 
we^k,  because  it  was  the  day 
on  which  they  worshipped  the 
sun;  and  this  name,  together 
with  those  of  the  other  flays 
of  the  week,  has  been  con- 
tinued  to  our  times.  There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  as  soon 
as  man  was  created,  and  en- 
dowed  with  capacities  to  love 
and  worship  (iod,  he  was  re* 
quired  to  consecrate  at  least 
one-seventh  of  his  time  to  the 
special  and  exclusive  service 
of  his  Maker.  The  sanctifica- 
tion  of  this  portion  of  time  is 
regarded  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  Old  Testament  as  a  fun- 
damental  principle  of  duty; 
and  no  sin,  except  perhaps 
idolatry,  is  threatened  with 
heavier  penalties  than  Sab- 
bath-breaking. 

The  commandment  which 
stands  fourth  in  the  order  of 
the  decalogue,  (Ex.  xx.  8,)  Re- 
member the  Sabbath-day  to 
keep  it  holyt  is  founded  on  the 
fact  that  the  seventh  day  was 
blessed  and  hallowed  by  God 
himself,  and  that  he  requires 
his  creatures  to  keep  it  holy  to 
him.  This  commandment  is  of 
universal  and  perpetual  obliga> 
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iton.  The  objea  to  be  accoin> 
plished  by  the  institution  is 
general,  and  applies  to  all 
people  everywhere  with  like 
Ibrce.  Wherever  there  is  a 
human  being  capable  of  con- 
templatingjthe  character  of  the 
Supreme  Beine— of  studying 
his  revealed  wfll,  and  of  con- 
sidering his  own  immortal  des- 
tiny—this commandment  re- 
quires him  to  consecrate  at 
least  one-seventh  part  of  his 
time  to  these  holy  purposes. 
The  terms  of  the  command- 
ment do  not  fix  the  precise  day 
In  order,  except  that  it  is  to  be 
everr  seventh  day;  in  other 
woT(U,  it  simply  requires  that 
after  six  days  of  labour,  one 
day  is  to  be  given  to  resL 

There  is  abundant  evidence 
from  history  that  the  seventh 
day  of  the  week  has  been  ob- 
■erved  from  the  earliest  times 
as  a  day  of  rest ;  and  the  change 
from  the  seventh  to  the  first 
day  does  not  in  any  degree 
chaise  or  impair  the  obligation 
to  sanctify  a  seventh  part  of 
our  time.  So  far  from  it,  the 
sacredness  and  glory  of  the  day 
are  much  increased  by  its  as- 
sociation with  that  great  event 
on  which  our  hope  of  life  and 
immortality  entirely  depends. 

It  seems  to  be  admitted  by 
intelligent  men  of  every  class 
and  profession,  that  the  obser- 
vance of  a  weekly  day  of  rest 
is  as  essential  to  our  mtellec- 
tual  and  physical  as  to  our 
moral  and  spirfcual  nature. 

The  simple  rule  as  to  the 
mode  of  observing  the  day 
seems  to  be  this,— that  there 
should  be  a  cheerful  resting,  all 
the  day,  from  such  worldly  em- 
ployments and  recreations  as 
mav  be  lawful  on  other  days, 
.  and  the  standing  of  the  wiiole 
time  in  the  public  or  private 
worshipof  God,  except  so  much 
as  may  be  occupied  by  works 
of  necessity  or  mercy.  To  test 
the  propriety  of  any  act  or  pur- 
suit on  that  day,  it   is  only 
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needful  to  inaufre  wiietner  the 
doing  of  it  will  tend  to  advance 
us  in  nolv  exercises  and  affec- 
tions, and  in  preparation  for  the 
heavenly  rest ;  or  whether  it  is 
an  art  of  necessity  which  can- 
not be  postponed  whhoui  seri* 
ous  injury.  (SeeFsASTs.  See 
also  Omar,  pp.  211—213,  and 
Biblical  ANTiamriBS,  vol.  ii. 
ch.  vi.  §  11,  both  by  Am.  S.  S. 
Union.) 

The  following  are  among  the 
leading  authorities  of  the  Bible 
respecting  the  Sabbath  and  its 
pr^er  observance. 

The  profanation  of  the  Sab- 
bath the  cause  of  national  Judg- 
ments. (Neh.  xiii.  1^18. 
Ezek.  XX.  15,  16;  xxiii.  3a4r.) 

The  divine  institution  of  the 
Jewish  Sabbath.  (Gen.  ii.  2.a 
Ex.  XX.  8—11.  Deut,  v.  12. 16. 
Ezek.  XX.  12;  xliv.  24.) 

Servile  labour  forbidden. 
(Ex.  xvi.  23.  29;  xx.  10,  U; 
xxiii.  12;  xxxiv.21 ;  xxxv.2.a 
Deut.  V.  14,  16.  Jer.  xvii.  21, 
22.  Mark  xv.  42;  xvi.  1,  2. 
John  xix.  14.  31. 42.) 

The  Jewish  Sabbath  re-es- 
tablished under  the  eoepel  dis- 
pensation. (Matt.  V.  17:  xiL  12L 
Mark  ii.  27.) 

The  change  of  the  Sabbath 
from  the  seventh  to  the  first 
day  of  the  week.  (Gen.  ii.  2;. 
Ex.  XX.  11.  Luke  xxiii.  56b 
John  XX.  19.  Acts  xx.  7.  1  Cor. 
xvi.  2.  Rev.  i.  10.) 

The  duties  of  the  Sabbath 
enjoined.  (Lev.  xix.  30;  xxvL 
2.  Ezek.xlvl.a.  Markvi.2. 
Luke  iv.  16,  31.  Acts  xiii.  14- 
16.27.42.44;  xvii.  2,  3.) 

Works  of  necessity  aad  mef 
cv  to  be  done  on  this  day. 
(Matt.  XI i.  1—3.  6.  7.  12,  13. 
Mark  ii.  23.  27;  Hi.  2.  4.  Luke 
vi.  9;  xiii.  15,  16;  xiv.  3.  6- 
John  v.8-10.  18;  vli.  22;  Ix. 
14.) 

Blessings  promised  to  thoee 
who  keep  the  Sabbath.  (Isa. 
lvi.2.4,5-7;  Iviii.  13,  14.> 

Threatenings   against   Sab- 
bath breakers.    (Ex.  xxxi.  14 
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15;   XXXV.  2.    Num.  xv.  32— 
36  Jer.  xvii.  27.  Ezek.  xx.  13, 
16.  23.24;  xxii.  8.14.  26.  81; 
xxiii.  38.  46.) 

Sabbath  privilegefl  taken 
away.  (Isa.  i.  13.  Lam.  i.  7 ; 
ii.6.  Ho6.  ii.  11.  Aroo8viii.il.) 

Sabbath-day's  journey. 
(See  Mbasurbs.) 

SABEANS.    (SeeSHBBA.) 

SACKBUT.  (Dan.  iii.  5.)  A 
musical  instrument  It  is  some- 
times described  as  a  stringed 
instrument ;  and  it  Lb  said  that 
H  had  four  strings,  and  was 
plaved  with  the  fingers,  and 
nad  a  very  penetrating  sound. 
In  process  of  time  the  strings 
were  increased  to  twenty.  It 
was  of  a  triangular  form. 

It  is  mentioned  in  a  modern 
work  on  this  subject,  that  one 
of  these  instruments  was  dis- 
covered in  Herculaneum, 
where  it  had  been  for  nearly 
two  thousand  years  under 
ashes ;  the  lower  part  of  it  was 
made  with  bronze,  and  the 
upper  with  the  mouthpiece 
or  gold.  It  was  presented  by 
the  kine  of  Naples  to  George 
in.  of  England,  and  from  the 
mode],  the  modern  trombone, 
used  in  military  t)ands  with  so 
much  effect,  was  feshioned. 
According  to  this  account,  it 
was  a  wind  instrument. 

SACKCLOTH.  (Gen.xxxvii. 
84.)  This  was  a  coarse  fabric, 
ma^e  of  black  goats'  hair  and 
other  materials,  and  worn 
either  as  a  sign  of  repentance. 
(Matt.  xi.  21,)  or  as  a  token  of 
mourning.  (2  Sam.  iii.  31. 
Esth.  iv.  1, 2.  Job  xvi.  15.  Ps. 
XXX.  11.  Isa.  XX.  2.  Rev.  vi.  12.) 
Hence  the  frequent  occurrence 
in  Scripture  of  figurative  Istn- 
guage,  connecting  sackcloth 
with  mourning  and  darkness. 
(Isa.  1.  3.  Ezek.  vii.  18 ;  xxvii. 
31.    Amos  viii.  10.) 

SACRIFICE.  (Gen.  xxxi. 
54.)  In  addition  to  the  dis- 
tinction pointed  out  under  the 
word  offering,  (seeOppERiNOS,) 
it  may  be  observed  that  sacred 
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gifts  were  in  use  from  the 
earliest  periods  of  the  world. 
(Gen.  iv.  3,  4.)  The  Jewish 
religion,  however,  contained  a 
complete  system  of  sacrificial 
riles,  and  required  their  scru- 
pulous observance.  According 
to  the  law  of  Moses,  sacrifices 
could  not  be  offered  upon  the 
altar,  except  by  the  priests; 
nor  at  any  other  place  than  in 
the  court  of  God's  sanctuary. 
(Deut.  xii.  5—28.) 

Animal  sacrifices  were  of 
four  general  kinds ;  viz.  bumt- 
offenngs,  sin-ofiferings,  ires- 
pass-offerines,  and  peace-offar- 
ings.  We  have  a  particular 
account  of  these  in  the  first 
seven  chapters  of  Leviticus. 
The  three  kinds  first  mention- 
ed had  an  expiatory  virtue; 
that  is,  thev  made  atonement 
for  those  that  offered  them. 
The  peace-oflferings  were  more 
particularly  sacrifices  express- 
ive of  gratitude  and  praise  for 
mercies  received,  or  of  suppli- 
cation for  mercies  desired. 
Burnt-offerings,  however,  were 
not  exclusively  expiatory  in 
their  character,  but  had  in  them 
also  a  meaning  of  thankful  and 
adoring  worship  presented  to 
the  Most  High ;  and  in  them 
all  some  regard  was  had  to  the 
^ilt  of  sin.  Blood  poured  out, 
m  sacrifice  of  any  sort,  could 
have  no  meaning  other  than 
that  of  atonement.  It  was  so- 
lemnly consecrated  by  the 
Lord  to  be  an  expiation  for  the 
soul,  and  accordingly  never 
flowed  about  the  altar  without 
a  design  of  calling  to  remem- 
brance the  existence  of  sin, 
and  sym1:K)lically  washing 
away  its  evil.  (Lev.  xvi.  10—14. 
Heb.  X.) 

The  word  is  sometimes  used 
fieuratively,  (Rom.  xii.  1.  Heb. 
xlii.  15.16.  IPet.  ii.  5;)  and 
the  use  of  it  implies  that  the 
duties  enjoined  underthe  figure 
are  to  be  performed  with  a  view 
to  God's  glory,  and  not  without 
the  alienation  of  snmeUiing 
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ftooi  ouneWei,  which  is  dedi- 
cated to  the  Lord,— as  time, 
Sopeny,  ease,  &c.  (PS.  li.  17.) 
eat-oirerings  and  drink-ofTer- 
ings  were  bloodless  sacrificeSi 
always  connected  with  each 
other,  however,  and  generally 
connected  with  bloody  sacri- 
Aces.  (See  Offbbinos,  Al- 
TABj  HioH-PRiBST.  And  for  a 
particular  and  inieresiing  dis- 
cussion of  the  whole  subject, 
see  Biblical  ANTianiTise, 
▼ol.  ii.  ch.  v.,  and  Sblumiel, 
ch.  iv.,  both  by  Am.  S.  S. 
Union.) 

SACRILEOE.  (Rom.  11.22.) 
The  crime  of  violating  or  pro- 
ving sacred  things.  The 
Jews  at  some  periods  were 
eminently  guilty  in  this  parti- 
cular, inasmuch  as  they  with- 
held the  tithes  and  otf^rings 
which  God  required  of  them. 
(Mai.  iii.  8—10,)  and  convertea 
his  holy  temple  into  a  market. 
(Matt  ixi.  12, 13,) 

SADDUCEES.  (Matt.  iii.  7.) 
A  Jewish  sect  often  mentioned 
in  the  New  Testament  Its 
founder  was  Tzadoc,  a  disciple 
of  Antigonus,  who  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Jewish  sanhedrim, 
and  lived  about  two  hundrea 
and  sixty  years  before  Christ. 
He  taught  that  there  were  no 
future  rewards  or  punishments 
appointed  unto  men ;  and,  con- 
sequently, no  world  of  retribu- 
tion, and  no  angels  or  spirits. 
(Malt  xxii.  23.  Acts  xxiii.  8.) 
The  doctrine  of  the  Sadducees 
was  received  by  few;  though 
3uch  as  did  embrace  it  were 
commonly  persons  of  wealth 
and  dignity.  As  a  sect,  how- 
ever, tney  had  no  influence 
jver  the  people. 

The  Sadaucees,  as  well  as 
the  Pharisees,  were  bitterly 
.apposed  to  Christ,  and  often 
contended  with  him  on  the 
points  which  were  peculiar  to 
iheir  sect;  but  they  seem  to 
have  mustered  their  strength, 
and  to  hAve  come  forth  with 
all  their  power,  against  the 
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apostles,  when  they  (mached 
the  resurrection  of  Jesus  frcmi 
the  dead;  which  single  fact 
was  a  death-blow  to  tfieir  sya* 
tem.  The  sect  of  the  Saddu- 
cees made  some  figure  in  the 
third  centuiT,  and  again  in  the 
eighth ;  but  lor  a  long  time  past 
they  have  been  extinct 

SAFFRON.  (Sol.  Song  ir. 
14.)  A  well  known  flower  of 
the  crocus  family,  used  fi>r  me- 
dicinal purposes,  and  also  for 
colouring.  There  may  be  a 
species  of  it  with  aromatic  pro- 
pBrties. 

SAINTS.  (Heb.vi.  10.)  The 
title  given  by  the  sacred  writ- 
ers to  believera  in  Christ,  or 
the  people  of  Gtod.  (Ps.  xvi.  3. 
Rom.  i.  7 ;  viii.  27.)  The  literal 
import  of  the  term  is  fioly  one; 
and  in  Deut  xxxiii.  2,  and  Jude 
14,  it  pnrobably  means  angels. 
When  it  is  applied  to  men,  it 
is  to  such  as  lead  holy  lives, 
and  give  evidence  of  being  re- 
newed and  sanctified.  As  there 
can  be  no  absolute  certainty, 
however,  respecting  their  real 
character  in  the  sight  of  God, 
all  human  decisions  as  to  who 
are  to  be  regarded  or  treated  as 
saints  must  be  fallacious. 

SALAMIS  (Acts  xiii.  5)  was 
the  principal  city  and  seaport 
of  the  island  of  Cyprus,  and 
received  the  gospel  frcm  Paul 
and  Barnabas,  a.  d.  44.  (See 
CTPB17S.)  The  ruins  of  Salamis 
were  visited  in  1835  by  two 
American  missionaries.  Veir 
little  of  the  ancient  town  u 
standing;  but  on  the  outside  of 
the  city  they  found  the  remains 
of  a  building  two  hundred  feel 
in  length,  and  six  or  eight 
high ;  also  a  stone  church,  and 
portions  of  an  aqueduct,  by 
which  water  was  brought  to 
the  city  from  a  distan"ce  of 
thirty  miles. 

SALCAH,  (Deut  iii.  10^  now 
known  as  Salchat,  lies  on  the 
southeast  corner  of  the  terri- 
tory of  Manasseh,  east  of  Jor- 
dan. 
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SALEM  (Gen.  xiv.  18)  has 
been  generallj  supposed  to  be 
the  place  which  was  afterwards 
called  Jerusalem.  (Comp.  Ps. 
lxxvi.2.)  But  some  think  that 
the  placeof  which  Melchizedec 
was  king;  was  the  Shalem  of 
Gen.  zzxiii.  18,  or  the  Salira  of 
the  New  Testament,  (see  Sa- 
lim;)  and  that  the  Salem  of 
the  psalmist  is  a  contraction  of 
Jerusalem. 

SALIM,  (John  iii.  23,)  or 
SHALEM,  ((Jen.  xxxiii.  18,)  or 
SHALIM,  (1  Sam.  iz.  4.)  was 
south  of  Bethshean,  and  west 
of  Enon.  Some  suppose  it  was 
the  same  with  Shaiem  orSy- 
chera,  but  that  is  not  placed 
nearEnon  bj  any  geographers. 
Probably  Mechizedec  was  king 
of  one  01  these  places,  and  not 
of  Jerusalem,  as  some  have 
maintained. 

SALMON,  (Ps.  Ixviii.  14,) 
or  ZALMON,  (Judg.  ix.  48,) 
was  one  of  the  high  hills  which 
environed  the  ancient  She- 
chem,  and  aflforded  pasturage 
for  Jacob's  flocks.  (SeeZALHON.) 

SALMONE.    (SeeCRBTB.) 

SALOME,  (Mark  xv.  400  the 
wife  of  Zebedee,  and  the  mo- 
ther of  James  the  elder  and 
John  the  Evangelist,  was  one 
of  the  followers  of  Christ, 
(MaU.  zxvii.  56.  Mark  xv. 
40 ;  xvi.  1 ;)  though  she  seems, 
like  many  others,  to  have  mis- 
taken the  true  nature  of  his 
kingdom.    (Matt.  xx.  21.) 

SALT  OsY.  ii.  13)  is  abun- 
dant in  Palestine.  From  the 
water  of  the  Dead  Sea  an  ex- 
cellent table  salt  is  obtained. 
On  the  eastern  shore  it  is  found 
in  lumps  often  more  than  a 
foot  thick,  in  places  which  the 
lake  had  overflowed  in  the 
rainy  season.  The  stones  on 
the  shore  are  covered  with  an 
incrustation  of  lime  or  gypsum. 
Branches  and  twigs,  which 
feu  into  the  water  from  the 
bushes,  become  encased  in 
salt ;  and  if  a  piece  of  wood  is 
thrown  in,  it  soon  acquires  a 
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bark  or  rind  of  salt.  Fmm  this 
fact,some  have  attempted  to  ex* 
plain  the  transformationofL(A'8 
wife  into  a  pillar  of  salt,  (Gen. 
xix.  26 ;)  while  others  suppose 
that  the  expression  is  figura- 
tive, denoting  that  she  was 
maae  an  everlasting  monu- 
ment of  divine  di^leasure; 
(salt  being  an  emblem  of  per- 
petuity ;)  and  others  still  think 
that  she  was  miraculously 
transformed  into  a  solid  co> 
lumn  of  salt. 

At  the  south-west^n  extre- 
mitv  of  the  Dead  Sea,  there  is 
a  plain  of  considerable  extent, 
the  soil  of  which  is  entirely 
covered  with  salt,  without  the 
slightest  trace  of  vegetation. 
This  is  probably  the  neUlei/  (or 
plain)  of  salt,  where  David's 
army  vanquished  the  Edom- 
ites.  (2  Sam.  viii.  13.  1  Chron. 
xviii.  12.  2  Chron.  xxv.  11.) 

By  the  salt-piUi  (Zeph.  ii.  9) 
we  are  not  to  unaerstand 
quarries  from  which  rock-salt 
is  extracted,  but  such  pits  as 
the  Arabs,  even  at  this  day, 
make  upon  the  shore  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  in  order  that  they 
may  be  filled  when  the  spring 
freshets  raise  the  waters  of  the 
lake.  When  the  water  eva- 
porates, it  leaves  in  the  pits  a 
salt  crust  about  an  inch  thick, 
which  furnishes  the  salt  used 
throughout  the  country.  Fits 
of  this  sort  seem  to  be  alluded 
to  in  Ezek.  xlvii.  11.  In  Josh. 
XV.  62,  a  dty  qf  salt  is  men- 
tioned, in  the  neighbourhood 
ofthe  Dead  Sea. 

The  us«L  of  salt  are  suffi- 
ciently Wfcwn.  Most  food 
would  without  it  be  insipid. 
(Job  vi.  6.)  Salt  being  thus 
essential  to  the  enjoyment  of 
food,  the  word  was  used  to  de- 
note the  subsistence  which  a 
person  obtained  in  the  service 
of  another.  Thus  in  Ezra  iv. 
14,  the  words  translated  vte 
have  our  maintenance  from 
the  fungus  palacet  are  in  the 
original,  toe  saltipr  are  salted) 
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Wilh  Otg  $all  qf  Ou  sotooc 
And  «Ten  now  among  the  Per- 
■iana  and  East  Indians,  to  eat 
th»  aalt  of  any  one  is  to  be  in 
his  employment.  Salt  was  also 
used  in  sacrifices.  (Lev.  ii.  13. 
Mark  ix.  49.)  In  the  last  pas- 
aage  reference  is  had  to  the 
perpetuity  of  suffering. 

New-bom     children    were 
nibbed  with  salt.  (Ezek.  zvi.  4.) 

As  salt  is  a  preservative  from 
corruption  and  dissolution,  it 
was  customary  at  the  ratifica- 
tion of  solemn  treaties  to  pre- 
■ent  a  vessel  of  it,  from' which 
either  party  ate  a  few 
18.    Hei 


grains. 


Hence  an  indissoluble 


and  perpetual  covenant  is 
called  a  covenant  qf  salt. 
(Num.  xviii.  19.  2Chron.  xiii. 
6.  See  BsDouiN  Arabs,  pp. 
7&  79,  by  Am.  S.  S.  Union.) 

No  plants  can  germinate  in 
asoil  covered  with  salt.  Hence 
a  »aU  land  is  an  unfruitful, 
desert  land.  (Jer.  zvii.  6.) 
Salt  was  also  used  as  a  visible 
emblem  of  sterility.  When 
Abimelech  took  Shechem, 
C^adg.  ix.  45,)  he  beat  down 
the  dtu  and  sowed  it  toith  saltj 
as  a  token  that  it  should  con- 
tinue desolate.  In  like  man- 
ner the  Emperor  Frederick 
Barbarossa,  when  he  destroyed 
Milan,  in  the  year  116^  caused 
the  ground  to  be  ploughed  and 
strewed  with  salt. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  salt 
renders  food  savoury,  it  is  em- 

{>loyed  as  an  emblem  of  holy 
ife  and  conversation,  (Mark 
ix.50.  Col.  iv.  6:)  and  in  Matt. 
▼.  13,  Christ  calls  Mf  disciples 
the  aaU  qf  the  ^h,  i.e.  of 
mankind,  because  the  latter 
<were  to  be  enlightened  and 
Improved  by  their  holy  instruc* 
tion  and  example. 
Salt,    vallbt    of.     (See 

SALt.) 

Salt,  pillak  op.  (See 
Salt.) 

Salt,  covenant  of.  (See 
Salt.) 

Salt  Sxa.    (Num.  xxxiv. 
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12.)  The  sea  into  which  the 
Jordan  empties,  and  which  oc- 
cupies the  eround  where  once 
stood  the  ciliea  qftheptain,  in 
the  vale  of  Siddim.  ((jren.  xiv. 
3.)  It  is  also  called  the  sea  qf 
tfu  plain,  (Deut.  iii.  17;)  and 
from  its  geographical  location, 
the  Ea»t  Sea.  (Joel  ii.  20.)  The 
Greeks  called  it  Asphaltitee, 
from  the  bitumen  which  it 
yields ;  and  the  Arabs  the  Sea 
qfLot.  Its  usual  appellation 
now  is  the  Dead  Sea,  from  the 
destruaive  influence  of  its  ex- 
halations,  on  both  animal  and 
vegetable  life.  As  the  Jorditn, 
before  the  destruction  of  the 
plain,  discharged  itself  in  the 
same  place  that  it  now  does, 
the  conclusion  is  a  necessary 
one,  that  the  lake  which  then 
existed  was  subterranean.  It 
was  covered  with  a  crust  of 
earth,  sustained  by  the  asphal- 
turn,  a  pitchy  substance  which 
rose  up  from  the  bottom  of  the 
lake,  and  collected  during  a 
long  course  of  years  in  large 

*      "       •  nls- 


An  American  mu 
sionary  who  visited  the  spot 
says,  **The  water  looks  re> 
markably  clear  and  pure ;  but 
on  taking  it  into  my  mouth,  I 
found  it  nauseous,  and  bitter, 
I  think,  t)eyond  any  thing  I 
ever  tasted.  My  clothes  were 
wet  by  the  waves,  and  as  they 
dried,  I  found  them  covered 
wiUi  salt  It  has  been  said 
that  birds  cannot  fly  over  this 
sea;  but  we  saw  a  great  num- 
ber on  its  shores,  and  observed 
three  at  a  time  flying  over  the 
water."  Another  traveller 
says,  "  I  went  till  up  to  the 
knee  into  the  sea,  and  took 
some  water  into  my  mouth. 
It  was  impossible  to  keep  it 
there.  Its  saltness  is  even 
greater  than  tliat  of  the  ocean, 
and  it  produces  a  sensation  on 
the  lips  similar  to  that  firom  a 
strong  solution  of  alum.  My 
boots  were  scarcely  dry,  when 
they  were  already  covered 
with  salt:  our  clothes,  hats, 
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liands,  faces,  were  impreg- 
nated by  this  miDeral  in  less 
than  two  hours."  It  is  agreed 
bjall  that  its  water  is  strongly 
impregnated  with  saline  suo- 
fltances.  having  lime,  magne- 
sia, ana  soda,  neutralized  with 
hydrochloric  and  sulphuric 
acids.  It  yields  about  one- 
fourth  of  its  weight  of  salt  by 
evaporation.  The  lake  is 
enclosed,  except  on  the  north- 
west, by  ranges  of  broken  and 
barren  hills,  and  is  about 
seventy  miles  in  length,  and 
twenty  in  its  greatest  width, 
and  nearly  two  hundred  in 
circumference.  Every  travel- 
ler on  its  shores  has  searched 
for  the  famous  apple  of  Sodom. 
The  missionary  above  cited 
found  two  species  of  fruit, 
either  of  which,  he  says,  may 
pass  for  it;  the  one,  on  being 
opened,  presenting  a  dry  pith 
likethalof  the  corn-stalk,  with 
one  or  two  seeds;  the  other, 
very  inviting  in  appearance, 
but  very  bitter  to  the  taste. 

The  Dead  Sea  has,  appa- 
rently, no  outlet;  and  though 
it  is  computed  that  the  Jordan 
discharges  into  it  upwards  of 
six  millions  of  tons  daily,  it  is 
said  there  is  never  anv  per- 
ceptible variation  in  the  height 
of  its  waters.  The  opinion  of 
the  Arabs  is,  that  it  loses  its 
waters  by  evaporation ;  but  it 
is  more  probable  that  it  has 
one  or  more  subterraneous  out- 
lets. (See  EvBNiNo  Recrea- 
tions, vol.  ii.  pp.  23,  24,  by 
\m.  S.  S.  Union.) 

SALUTE,  (Matt.  x.  12,) 
SALUTATION.  (Luke  i.  41.) 
The  salutations  of  the  Jews 
were  usually  of  a  religious 
character,  at  least  in  form, 
and  were  attended  with  much 
ceremony.  Sometimes  there 
was  nothing  but  the  simf^le 
exclamation,  "God  be  with 
you,"  or  "  Peace  be  with  you." 
To  this  last  and  most  common 
form,  striking  allusion  is  made 
by  our  Saviour.  (John  xiv.  27.) 
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teatfl  was  eztremelr  interasl* 
ing.  from  its  natural  situation, 
ana  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 
convent,  which  are  very  pic- 
turesque." An  American  mis> 
sionary,  who  visited  the  ruins 
in  the  autumn  of  1823,  sajs, 
"  it  must  have  been  a  mightj 
city."  The  site  of  it  is  now 
overgrown  with  orchards. 

SAMARITANS.  (2 Kings 
xvii.  29.)  The  inhabitauts  of 
Samaria ;  but  in  the  New  Tes- 
ument  it  is  applied  to  the  peo- 
ple that  were  planted  in  Sa- 
maria, in  the  place  of  the  ex- 
iled Israelites,  by  the  Assyrian 
king.  (2  Kings  xvii.  24.)  This 
defiled  origin,  (Ezra  iv.  1 ;)  the 
course  pursued  by  the  Samari- 
tans before  the  Persian  kin^s, 
(Neh.  iv.  1 ;)  connected  wjth 
their  construction  of  the  Mosaic 
law,  (Deut.  xxvii.  11— 13,)  and 
their  separation  from  the  Jews 
in  their  placeof  worship,  (Luke 
ix.  S2, 53.  John  iv.  20, 21^  ren- 
dered the  animosity  between 
them  very  bitier,  (Matt.  x.  5. 
John  iv.  9;)  and  hence  the 
very  name  Samaritan  was, 
with  the  Jew,  a  term  of  re- 
proach  and  contempt.  (John 
viii.  48.)  The  Samaritans  ex- 
pected a  Messiah,  (John  iv.  260 
and  many  of  them  followed 
Christ.  (Acts  viiL  1;  ix.  31; 
XV.  3.  SeeSHBCHBU.  See  also 
Elibama,  pp.  186-189,  by  Am. 
S.  S.  Union.) 

SAMOS.  (Acts  XX.  15.)  An 
island  in  the  Egean  Sea,  or 
Grecian  Archipelago,  at  which 
Paul  touched  on  his  passdfs 
from  Greece  to  Jerusalem.  1 
is  situated  a  few  miles  from 
the  coast  of  Natolia  in  Asia 
Minor,  and  is  about  seventy 
miles  in  circumference,  cod- 
taining  not  more  than  twelve 
thousand  inhabitants.  The 
soil  is  very  fertile,  producing 
oil,  wine,  oranges,  and  silk, 
and  is  capable  of  fine  cultiva- 
tion. Marble  is  at  present 
found  in  the  island :  and  once 
it  contained  a  temme  of  Juno, 
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whone  remaiDs  are  yet  visible. 
It  was  the  birthplace  of  Pytha- 
goras, and  the  burial-place  of 
Lycurgtis. 

SAMOTHRACIAj  (Actsxvi. 
11,)  or  Sarnos  qf  Thrace.  An 
island  in  the  Archipelago, 
seventeen  miles  in  circum- 
ference, lying  off  the  province 
ef  Romania,  and  not  far  from 
Thrace.  It  was  passed  by 
Paul  in  his  passage  from  Troas 
to  Philippi.  It  was  once  called 
Samos ;  and  the  word  Ttiracia 
was  annexed  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  Samos  above  men- 
tioned. The  name  is  appro- 
priate; for  it  was  inhaoited 
chiefly  by  emigrants  from 
Samos  and  Thrace.  Once 
celebrated  for  its  mysteries, 
it  is  now  inhabited  principally 
oy  fishermen,  and  in  many 
parts  covered  with  forests.  Its 
modern  name  is  Samodraki. 

SAMSON.  (Judff.  xiii.  24.) 
Son  of  Manoah,  ana  for  twenty 
years  a  judge  of  Israel.  The 
circumstances  attending  the 
annunciation  of  his  birtn  are 
remarkable,  (Judg.  xiii.  3—23, 
see  Manoah:)  and  he  was 
distinguished  for  his  gigantic 
strength.  Contrary  to  the 
wishes  of  his  parents,  who 
were  observers  of  the  law, 
(Ex.  xxxiv.  16.  Deut.  vii.  3,) 
he  married  a  woman  of  Tim- 
oath,  a  Philistine  city.  On 
his  way  to  that  city,  he  slew  a 
lion,  (Judg.  xiv.  S—9;)  and 
afterwards  found  in  the  car- 
cass of  the  beast  a  swarm  of 
bees;  and  he  ate  of  the  honey 
liimself,  and  took  some  to  his 
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a  solution  of  it.  By  cruel  threats 
they  extorted  tvom  her  the 
secret,  and  told  it  to  him. 
But  he  linew  their  treachery; 
and  though  he  kept  his  word, 
and  made  them  tne  present, 
It  was  at  the  eacpense  of  the 
lives  of  thuty  of  their  coun- 
trymen. He  also  forsook  his 
wife,  who  had  been  thus  false 
to  his  interest. 

On  returning  to  Timnath, 
with  a  view  to  a  reconciliation 
with  his  wife,  he  found  she 
had  married  again,  and  he  was 
not  permitted  to  see  her.  He 
immediately  caught  three  hun- 
dred foxes, and  fastening  a  fire> 
brand  to  every  pair  of^them, 
let  them  loose  upon  the  fields 
and  vineyards  of  the  Philis- 
tines, and  spread  fir^  and  deso- 
lation over  the  country.  The 
Philistines,  to  be  avenged,  set 
fire  to  the  house  where  Sam- 
son's wife  lived;  and  she  and 
her  father  were  burnt  in  it. 
This  wanton  barbarity  drew 
upon  them  again  the  ven- 
geance of  Samson,  who  came 
upon  them,  and  routed  them 
with  immense  slaughter. 
(Judg.  XV.  1— a) 

He  then  took  up  his  abode 
on  the  rock  Etam,  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  Judah,  whither  the 
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XV.  9—19.)  It  was  on  this  oc- 
casion that  he  was  miraculous* 
ly  supplied  with  water  from  a 
fountain  opened  on  the  spot; 
not  in  the  jawbone  with  which 
he  had  slain  the  Philistines. 
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but  In  the  place  where  the 
bone  was  found  and  used. 

After  this,  Samson  went  to 
Gaza,  where  he  attached  him- 
telf  to  Delilah,  a  mercenary 
woman,  by  whom,  afier  a  va- 
riety of  arts  and  stratagems, 
^. *  .-, ^jj 


persons  upon  the  roofs  of  the 
cloisters  around,  beholding  the 
cruel  sport.  Samson  requested 
of  the  lad  that  had  chaise  of 
him,  to  rest  himself  agai  nst  the 

?niar8  on  either  side  of  him. 
*his  being  granted,  he  prayed 
for  strength,  and,  layine  hold 
of  the  pillars,  he  bowed  with 
all  his  might,  carrying  the  pil- 
lars and  the  whole  structure 
with  him,  and  buryine  him- 
self and  the  vast  multitude 
within  and  around  the  courts 
in  one  common  destruction. 
Samson  is  ranked  with  the 
comTOny  of  the  faithful.  (Heb. 
xi.  %2,  33.  See  Dwellings. 
See  also  Stort  op  Samson,  by 
Am.  S.  S.  Union.) 

SAMUEL,  (1  Sam.  i.  QOO  the 
•on  of  Elkanah  and  Hannah, 
was  8  celebrated  Hebrew  pro- 
phet, and  the  last  of  tneir 
judges.  While  he  was  a  child, 
be  officiated  in  some  form  in 
the  temple,  and  was  favoured 
with  remarkable  revelations 
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of  the  divine  will  respecting 
the  family  of  £11  the  high- 
priest,  under  whose  care  and 
training  his  mother  had  placed 
him.  (1  Sam.  iii.  4-14.  See 
Ell) 

After  the  death  of  Eli,  Sa- 
muel was  acknowledged  as  a 
prophet,  and  soon  commenced 
a  work  of  reformation.  Idol- 
atry was  banished;  the  wor- 
ship of  the  true  God  was  re- 
stored, and  Samuel  was  pub- 
licly recognised  as  a  ^dge  In 
Israel.  Residing  on  his  patri- 
monial estate  in  Raman,  he 
made  annual  circuits  through 
the  country  to  administer  jus- 
tice, until  nis  infirmities  were 
too  many  to  permit  it,  and  then 
he  deputed  nis  sons  to  execute 
this  duty.  They  proved  them- 
selves unworthy  of  the  trust ; 
and  so  general  was  the  dis- 
satisfaction of  the  people,  that 
they  determined  on  a  change 
of  government.  To  this  end 
they  applied  to  Samuel,  who, 
unaer  the  divine  direction, 
anointed  Saul  to  be  their  king  *, 
and  Samuel  resigned  his  au- 
thority to  hun.  (llSam.  xii.) 
After  Saul  was  rejected  for  his 
disobedience  in  the  matter  of 
Agag,  Samuel  was  instructed 
to  anoint  David  as  king,  after 
which  he  returned  to  Hamab, 
where  he  died.  (1  Sam.  xxv.  1. 
See  SAin..) 

First  and  sbcond  BooKd 
OF.  the  tenth  and  eleventh  in 
order  of  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament,  are  called  also  the 
first  and  second  books  of  Kings. 
They  bear  Samuel's  name, 
because  that  prophet  wrote 
twenty-four  chapters  of  the  first 
book.  Nathan  and  Gad  are  sup- 
posed to  have  completed  them. 
(1  Chron.  xxix.  29.)  They  con 
stitute  an  Important  part  of 
the  annals  of  the  Jewish  na- 
tion. The  first  book  embraces 
a  period  of  eighty  years,  fnm 
the  birth  of  Samuel  to  the 
death  of  Saul ;  and  relates  to 
El)  and  Samuel,  the  laat  two 
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of  the  judges,  and  Saul  and 
Dvf'iA,  the  first  two  of  their 
kings.  The  second  book  em- 
braces a  period  of  about  forty 
years;  and  contains  the  na- 
tional records  during  the  long 
reign  of  David,  as  well  as  the 
events  of  his  personal  history. 
(Union  Questions,  vol.  vi.,  by 
Am.  S.  S.  Union,  embraces 
these  two  books.) 

SANCTIFY  (Ex.  xiil.  2)  is 
to  prepare  or  set  apart  persons 
or  things  to  a  holy  use.  The 
term  sanciification,  when  ap- 
plied to  men,  denotes  that 
effect  of  (3od's  Spirit  upon  the 
soul,  by  which  it  is  made  meet 
for  the  inheritance  qfthe  saints 
in  light.  It  comprehends  all 
the  graces  of  knowledge,  faith, 
love,  repentance,  humility,  &c., 
and  the  exercise  of  them  to- 
wards God  and  man.  (2Thess. 
ii.  13.  1  Pel.  i.  2.)  It  is  a  pro- 
cess by  which  the  soul  is 
cleansed  from  the  pollution 
and  delivered  from  the  power 
of  sin,  and^  at  the  same  time, 
endu^  with  those  spiritual 
graces  above  named,  without 
which  there  could  he  no  taste 
or  fitness  for  the  joys  or  em- 
ployments of  the  heavenly 
world.  (Heb.  xii.  14.)  Sanc- 
tification  is  the  fruit  of  union 
to  Christ  by  faith;  and  it  is  in 
the  knowledge  and  belief  of 
the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus  that 
the  soul  becomes  the  subject 
of  the  sanctifying  influences 
of  the  Spirit.  (John  xvii.  17.) 
From  this  inward  sanctifica- 
tion  proceeds  every  good  word 
and  work.  (Tit.  ii.  11-14.) 
When  Christ  speaks  of  sanc- 
tifying himself,  (John  xvii.  19,) 
it  is  m  allusion  to  the  vow 
which  required  the  sacrifice 
to  be  set  apart  to  a  holy  use. 
He  separates  or  dedicates  him- 
self as  a  sacrifice  to  CKxl  for 
them. 

SANCTUARY.  (Ps.  xx.  2.) 
A  holv  or  sanctified  place. 
By  this  name  that  part  of  the 
temple  of  Jerusalem  was  call- 
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ed  which  was  the  most  secret 
and  most  retired;  in  which 
was  the  ark  of  the  covenant; 
and  where  none  but  the  high- 
priest  might  enter,  and  he  only 
once  a  year,  on  the  day  oT 
solemn  expiation.  (Lev.  iv.  6.) 
It  is  also  applied  to  the  furni* 
ture  of  this  holy  place,  (Num. 
X.  21 ;)  the  apartment  where 
the  golden  candlestick,  table 
of  shew-bread,  altar  of  incense, 
&c.  stood,  (2Chron.  xxvi.  18;) 
and  to  the  whole  tabernacle  or 
temple.  Closh.  xxiv.  26. 2Chron. 
XX.  8.)  It  is  called  the  sanc- 
tuary qf  strength^  because  it 
was  a  strong  place,  and  easily 
fortified ;  and  it  belonged  .to 
Crod,  the  strength  of  Israel, 
(Dan.  xi.  31 ;)  a  worldly  smie- 
tuary,  as  it  was  of  a  carnal  and 
earthly  t^ical  nature.  (Heb. 
ix.  1.)  It  is  also  applied  to  any 
place  appointed  for  the  public 
worship  of  God,  (Ps.  Ixxiii.  17:) 
to  heaven,  where  God  and  his 
hcly  angels  and  saints  for  ever 
dwell,  (Ps.  cii.  19 ;)  and  in  al- 
lusion to  the  Jewish  sanctuary, 
whose  brazen  altar  protected 
petty  criminals,  a  place  of 
refuge  and  shelter  is  called  a 
sanctuary.  (Isa.  viii.  14.  Ezek. 
xi.  16.) 

SANBALLAT,  (Neh.  ii.  10,) 
the  governor  of  the  Samaritans, 
was  a  native  of  Horon,  or  Ho- 
ronanor,  and  is  hence  called 
the  Horonite.  He  was  very 
inimical  to  the  Jews ;  and  en- 
deavoured,  by  every  means 
of  force  and  fraud,  to  hinder 
Nehemiah  in  the  work  of  re- 
building the  temple.  (Neh. 
vi.  1—9.) 
SANDALS.  (SeeCLOTHiNo.) 
SAFFHTRA.  (See  Ananias.) 
SAPPHIRE.  (Ex.  xxviii.  la) 
A  precious  stone,  obtained 
chiefly  from  the  East  Indies, 
and  surpassed  in  beauty,  lustre, 
and  hardness  only  by  the  dia- 
mond. Its  colour  is  various, 
from  a  deep  azure  like  the 
sky,  (whence,  perhaps,  the  al- 
lusion, Ex.  zjdv.  10.  Ezek.  i 
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t6;  z.  1,)  to  the  hidiett  Utit, 
and  even  to  pure  white.  The 
sapphhv  was  the  second  stone 
in  the  high-priest's  breast- 
plate. 

SARAH,  or  SARAI.  (Gen.  xi. 
31.)  The  sister-in-law  and  wife 
of  Abraham.  In  a;ddition  to 
the  notice  of  her  in  the  article 
Abraham,  it  may  be  proper  to 
say  that  she  was  the  subject  of 
special  promises,  as  well  as 
Abraham.  (Gen.  xvii.  16.)  Her 
conduct  in  E^pt,  (Gen.  xii.  15,) 
and  towards  Hasar,  (Gen.  xvi. 
6;  xxi.  10,)  and  also  when  Isaac 
was  promised,  (Gen.  xviii.  15,) 
evinced  great  weakness;  but 
her  exemplary  faith  is  com- 
mended by  the  aposiles.  (Heb. 
xi.  II.  1  Pet.  iii.  6^)  She  lived 
to  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  years  of  age,  or  upwards 
of  ihirty-six  years  after  the 
birth  of  Isaac ;  and  was  buried 
in  a  field  of  Machpelah,  which 
Abraham  bought  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

SARDINE,    (See  Sabdius.) 

SAEIDIS.  (Rev.  i.  U.)  A  city 
of  ancient  Lydia,  and  the  site 
of  one  of  the  seven  churches 
of  Asia.  Its  modem  name  is 
^art,  and  it  lies  about  thirty 
miles  south-east  of  Thyatira. 
It  is,  however,  but  a  miserable 
village,  inhabited  chiefly  by 
shepherds,  though  it  is  one 
of  the  stopping-places  of  the 
Persian  caravans.  The  on- 
ffinal  city  was  plundered  by 
Cyrus,  and  afterwards  deso- 
lated by  an  earthquake,  the 
ruins  of  it  being  still  visible  a 
little  distance  to  the  south  of 
the  present  town. 

Messrs.  Fisk  and  Parsons, 
American  missionaries,  visited 
S&rdis  in  the  autumn  of  1S20. 
They  speak  of  "  the  ruins  of 
this  once  splendid  city,  with 
nothing  now  to  be  seen  but  a 
few  mud  huts,  inhabited  by 
ignorant,  stupid^  filthy  Turks, 
and  the  only  men  who  bear 
the  Christian  name,  at  work 
all  day  in  their  mill.    Every 
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thing  seems  as  if  God  had 
cursed  the  place,  and  left  it 
to  the  dominion  of  Satan."  A 
modem  traveller  says,  "I  sat 
beneath  the  sk)[  of  Asia,  to 
|aze  upon  the  ruins  of  Sarais, 
from  the  Imnks  of  the  ^Iden- 
sanded  Pactolus.  Beside  me 
were  the  clifTs  of  that  Acropo- 
lis, whiclu  centuries  before, 
the  hardy  Median  scaled  while 
leading  on  the  conquering 
Persians,  whose  tents  had  co> 
vered  the  very  spot  on  which 
I  was  reclining.  Before  me 
were  the  vestiges  of  what  had 
been  the  palace  of  the  gorgeous 
CrcBSus:  within  its  wstlls  were 
once  congregated  the  wisest 
of  mankind,  Thales,  Cleobo- 
lus,  and  Solon.  Far  in  the 
distance  were  the  gigantic 
tumuli  of  the  Lydian  mo- 
narchs;  and  around  them 
spread  those  very  plains  once 
trodden  by  the  countless  hosts 
of  Xerxes,  when  hurryins  on 
to  find  a  sepulchre  at  Mara- 
thon. But  all,  all  had  passed 
away !  There  were  before  me 
the  fanes  of  a  dead  religicm, 
the  tombs  of  forgotten  mo- 
narchs,  and  the  palm  tree  that 
waved  in  the  banquet-hall  of 
kings." 

SARDIUS,  (Ex.  xxviii.  17^ 
or  SARDINE,  (Rev.  iv.  3,)  com- 
monly  called  cornelian,  is  a 
precious  stone  susceptible  of  a 
beautiful  polish,  highly  valued 
for  seals  and  ornaments.  Tlie 
finest  specimens  are  from  Jo- 
dea.    (See  Sardonyx.) 

SARDONYX.  (Rev.  xxi.20.) 
A  precious  stone,  combiniBg 
the  appearances  of  the  sardiufi 
and  onyx,  (whence  its  name.) 
Both  the  above  are  species  of 
the  chalcedony,  and  are  found 
in  greatest  perfection  in  Judea, 
though  specimens  of  both  are 
found  on  lake  Superior,  near 
Portage  river,  in  Missouri,  and 
at  Deerfield  in  Massachoaetta. 

SAREPTA.  (Luke  iv.  26,)  or 
ZAREPHATH.  (1  Kings  zvli. 
9)  A  Gentile  town,  lying  on 
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the  shores  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, between  Tyre  and  Si- 
don,  and  belonging  to  the  la^ 
ter.  Its  modern  name  is  2kir' 
pha,  or  Zarphant.  Though 
there  were  many  widows  m 
Israel,  distressed  with  the  pre- 
irailing  famine,  Elljati  was  not 
sent  to  them,  but  to  a  Zidonian 
widow  in  Sarepia.  Messrs. 
Fisk  and  King  passed  the 
place  in  the  summer  of  1823. 
SARGON.    (See  Esarhad- 

DON.) 

SARON.    (See  Sharon.) 

SATAN.  (IChron.  xxi.  1.) 
A  Hebrew  word  signifying  an 
enemy;  and  in  Scripture  it  is 
commonly  applied  to  the  devil, 
who  is  the  enemy  of  God,  ana 
the  great  tempter  and  destroy- 
er of  the  souls  of  men.  Its  use 
in  Matt.  zvi.  23,  denotes  the 
influence  under  which  Peter 
acted.    (See  Devil.) 

SATYR.  (laa.  xiii.  21 ;  xxxiv. 
14.)  A  fabled  creature  of  Greek 
mytiiology,  compounded  of  a 
man  and  a  goat,  and  supposed 
to  be  the  deity  of  forests  and 
rural  places.  The  expression 
uUyrs  shall  dance  there,  &c. 
denotes  that  the  place  shall 
become  as  a  rude,  wild,  uncul- 
tivated waste. 

SAUL,  (ISanL  ix.  2,)  the 
first  king  of  Israel,  was  the 
son  of  Kish,  of  the  tribe  of  Ben- 
jamin. His  personal  appear- 
ance was  so  remarkably  fine 
and  noble,  as  to  be  particularly 
mentioned  by  the  sacred  his- 
torian. 

It  happened  that  some  asses 
of  his  father's  had  strayed 
away,  and  he  took  one  of  the 
servants  and  went  in  search 
of  them.  In  the  course  of  th^r 
wanderings,  they  came,  on  the 
third  day,  to  a  place  where 
Samuel  the  seer  (or  prophet) 
resided ;  and  the  servant  pro- 
posed that  they  should  applv  to 
him  for  information.  This  they 
did.  Samuel,  having  been  di- 
vinelv  admonished  of  the  ap- 
proach of  Saul,  and  instructed 
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what  to  do.  invited  him  to  hH 
house,  ana  treated  him  with 
marked  distinction.  The  next 
day  Samuel  made  known  to  him 
privately  that  he  was  to  have 
the  rule  over  Israel ;  and  while 
they  were  in-  the  way,  he  took 
a  vial  of  oil,  and,  pouring  it  on 
his  head,  anointed  him  tor  the 
regal  ofllce.  To  convince  Saul 
that  this  thing  was  of  the  Lord, 
Samuel  told  him  particularly 
what  should  befall  him  on  his 
way  home;  and  they  were 
such  events  as  Samuel  could 
not  have  known  but  by  rev©- 
lation  from  God.  (ISam.  x. 
2—6.)  In  a  few  days  after 
this,  Samuel  went  to  Mizpeh, 
and  summoned  the  people  of 
Israel  to  meet  him  there. 
When  they  were  assembled, 
he  announced  to  them  the 
appointment  of   Saul  to  be 
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he  found  himself  abandcmed 
of  God,  whose  direction  he 
fought  in  vain.  In  tiiis  emer- 
gencj,  he  toolt  two  of  bis  ser- 
vants, and  went  br  nigiii  to 
Endor,  a  distance  of  abobt  ten 
miles  from  his  camp,  to  con- 
sult a  sorceress;  desiring  her 
to  cause  the  spirit  of  Samuel 
10  appear,  that  hre  miglit  ask 
of  him  tiie  counsel  which  he 
so  much  needed.  Though  the 
scKveress  had  no  power  over 
spirits,  God  wail  pleased  to 
make  use  of  the  opportunity 
thiw  afforded  to  rebuke  the 
wicked  king,  and  to  make 
known  to  him  the  fearful 
retribution  that  was  at  hand. 
Samuel  was  permitted  to  re- 
turn to  the  earth,  and  to  hold 
conversation  with  Saul,  as 
man  with  man.  After  hearing 
his  complaint  against  Goo, 
Samuel  charged  him  with  his 
disobedience  to  the  divine  com- 
mand in  the  matter  of  Ama- 
lek;  assured  him  that  all  his 
efforts  to  obtain  aid  elsewhere 
were  vain,  if  God  had  become 
his  enemy;  and  admonished 
him  that  defeat  and  ruin  were 
at  hand,  and  that  he  and  his 
sons  should  be  the  next  day 
inhabitants  of  the  world  of 
spfaita.  This  intelligence,  thus 
supematurally  communicated, 
overwhelmed  the  wickea 
kine;  and  the  very  next  day 
the  Israelites  were  routed  with 
dreadful  slaughter.  Among 
the  killed  were  Saul's  three 
sons.  Saul,  findine  himself 
wounded  and  likely  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
threw  himself  upon  the  point 
of  his  own  swora.  When  the 
Philistines  found  the  l)ody  of 
Saul,  they  severed  the  head 
from  it,  and  fastened  the  body 
on  the  city  wall ;  from  which 
it  was  afterwards  taken,  in  the 
night,  by  some  of  his  friends 
from  a  distance,  and  carried 
to  Jabesh-gilead,  and  buried. 
CI  Sam.  xxviii.— xxxi.) 
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Saol    op    Taksvs.     (Set 

PAtJL.) 

SAVIOUR.  (SeeCHiusT.) 
SjCAPE-GOAT.  (See  Goat.) 
SCARLET.  (2  Sam.  1.24.)  A 
brilliant  dve,  valued,  like  the 
purple  ana  crimson,  for  rich 
apparel  (Ex.  xxviii.  15)  and 
Upestry.  (luc.  xxv.4.)  Hence 
it  was  an  emblem  of  luxury 
and  licentiouftnesB.  (Revt.  xvii. 
3,4.)  It  was  also  an  emblem^ 
honour  and  prosfierity.  (^v. 
xxxi.  21.)  Sometimes  the  sca^ 
let  and  purple  are  confcmnded. 
(Dan.  V.  7.  29.  Comp.  MatL 
xxvii.  28.  Mark  xv.  17.  John 
xix.2.)  The  de]>th  and  strengJi 
of  this  colour  gives  force  to  Um 
figure,  Isa.  i.  18.  (See  Pubplb.) 
SCEPTRE.  (Esth.  viil.4.)  A 
wooden  suff  or  wand,  five  oc 
six  feet  long,  usually  overlaid 
with  gold  or  ornamented  with 
golden  rings,  with  an  oma> 
mented  point.  It  was  borne  in 
the  handsof  kings  and  othen  in 
authority,  as  a  token  of  power. 
«Jen.  xlix.  10.  Num.  xxi v.  17.) 
It  probably  had  its  origin  in 
the  shepherd's  staff,  as  the  pa* 
triarchal  chiefo  were  ^epheids 
as  well  as  in-inces.  When  this 
sceptre  was  held  out  to  be 
touched  by  an  individual  ap> 
proachinff  the  throne,  it  was  a 
sign  of  the  royal  acceptance 
and  favour. 

SCEVA.  (Acts  xix.  14.)  A 
Jew  residing  at  Epbesus.  Be 
is  called  d&ef  of  tks  pritaity 
which  Drobably  means  that  he 
was  of  the  sacerdotal  order, 
holding  an  office  of  distinction, 
perhaps,  in  the  national  coun* 
cil.  He  had  seven  sons,  who, 
with  other  Jewish  vagabond^ 
practised  exorcism ;  and  it  was 
their  custom,  after  they  bad 
seen  the  miracles  wrou^  by 
Paul,  to  adiure  the  evil  spirits 
by  Jesus  whom  Paul  preached. 
Sceva's  sons  attemplted  to  do 
so,  and  the  posseased  man 
fell  upon  them  with  |Modigia« 
power,  stripped  and  wounded 
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them,  and  obliged  them  in  that 
state  to  flee  trom  the  house. 
The  failure  of  the  imposture 
was  overruled  to  the  rurther- 
ance  of  the  truth;  for  many 
conversions  took  place,  and 
those  who  had  practised  the 
feolish  arts  of  magic  and  sor- 
cery brought  together  their 
books  on  those  subjects,  and 
burned  them;  thus  showing 
their  detestation  of  such  prac- 
tices, and  their  determination 
to  renounce  them. 

SCHISM  (ICor.  xii.  25) 
means  a  rupture  or  separation ; 
hut  it  is  supposed  to  denote  in 
this  passage  any  such  aliena- 
tion of  feeling  among  Chris- 
tians as  violates  the  spiritual 
union  which  ought  to  exist 
among  them,  though  there  be 
no  doctrinal  error  or  separate 
communions. 

SCHOOL,  (Acts  xix.  9,) 
SCHOLAR,  (1  Chron.  xxv.  8,) 
SCHOOLMASTER.  (Gal.  iii. 
24.)  Schools  existed  among  the 
Jews  from  a  very  early  period. 
They  were  established  under 
the  supervision  of  the  prophets 
to  train  young  men  to  become 
expounders  of  the  law,  and  so 
fit  them  for  the  priestly  and 
prophetical  offices,  (i  Sam. 
xix.  18-24.  2  Kings  ii.  3.  5.  7. 
12.  15.)  The  clifldren  were 
taught  to  read  in  common 
schools;  and  in  higher  semi- 
naries were  instructed  b^  doc- 
tors in  the  law  and  traditions. 
b  is  supposed  that  Gamaliel 
was  at  the  head  of  such  an 
institution,  and  much  distin- 
guished, (Acts  xxii.  8;)  and  it 
is  said  that  the  tutor's  chair 
was  raised  so  much  above  the 
floor  on  which  the  pupils  sat 
that  his  feet  were  even  with 
their  heads.  It  is  much  more 
probable,  however,  that  this  is 
a  figurative  expression,  dencA- 
ing  his  (GamaliePs)  eminent 
qualifications  as  a  teacher.  In 
these  institutions  public  dis- 
cussions were  often  held.OLuke 
ii.46.  Acts  xix.  8-10^ 
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The  achoolmasUr  among  the 
ancients,  as  at  the  present  day, 
was  a  person  to  whom  thev 
committed  the  care  of  their 
children,  to  lead  them,  to  ob- 
serve them,  and  to  instruct 
them  in  their  first  rudiments. 
Thus  the  office  nearly  an- 
swered to  that  of  a  governor 
or  tutor,  (Gal.  iv.  2.  3,)  who 
constantlv  attends  his  pupil, 
teaches  nim,  and  forms  his 
manners.  It  is  said,  Gal.  iii. 
24, 25,  the  Icao  voaa  our  school- 
master  to  bring  its  to  Christ. 
It  pointed  out  Christ  in  the 
Scriptures,  especiallv  in  the 
figures  and  the  prophecies  of 
the  Old  Testament;  but  since 
we  are  supposed  to  be  advanced 
to  superior  learning,  and  are 
committed  to  the  tuition  of  the 
faith  which  we  have  embraced, 
we  have  no  longer  need  of  a 
schoolmaster ;  as  such  are  of 
no  further  use  to  young  per- 
sons when  advanced  to  years 
of  maturity. 

SCORNER.  (Prov.  xiii.  1.) 
One  who  is  disposed  to  laugh 
at  persons  and  things  of  im- 
portance: who  mocks  at  sin, 
and  the  judgments  of  (rod  on 
account  of  it;  and  scoffe  at  re- 
ligion and  the  professors  and 
ar.d  teachers  of  it ;  and  derides 
and  hates  wholesome  reproof 
and  advice.  (Ps.  i.  1.  Prov.  ix. 
8.) 

SCORPION.  (Luke  xl.  12.) 
A  venomous  insect  allied  to 
the  spider,  but  resembling  the 
lobster  so  much,  that  the  latter 
is  called  the  sea-scorpion  by 
the  Arabs.  Its  sha))e  and  gene- 
ral appearance  are  seen  in  the 
cut.  Its  usual  length  is  one  or 
two  inches,  but  in  tropical  cli* 
mates  it  is  sometimes  found 
six  or  eight  inches  (and  some 
say  even  a  foot)  in  length ;  and 
its  sting  is  attended  with  ex- 
cruciating pain,  (Rev.  ix.  3— 
6,)  terminating  often  in  violent 
convulsions  and  death.  The 
malignity  of  their  venom  is  ac- 
cording to  the  size  and  com- 
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plezion  of  the  different  species. 
The  insect  conceals  itself  in 
crevices  and  under  stones,  and 
when  coiled  ur>,  (especially  the 
white  or  yellow  species^  re- 
sembles an  egg  J  whence  the 
allusion,  Luke  zi.  12. 

An  instrument  resembling  a 
whip,  but  so  formed  with  knots 
or  small  stones  as  that  each 
blow  should  inflict  a  sharp 
stinging  pain,  is  probably  al- 
luded to  in  1  Kings  xii.  11. 
(See  ScoUROB.) 

Mount  Akrabhim  (Josh.  zv. 
a  Judg.  i.  36)  is,  literally,  the 
mount  qf  acorpumSi  and  de- 
rives its  name  from  ine  multi- 
tude of  scorpions  which  infest  it. 

SCOUR(jE.  (John  ii.  15.) 
The  scourge  was  usually  form- 
ed of  three  laahes  or  thongs 
made  of  leather  or  small  cords ; 
thirteen  strokes  of  which  were 
equal  to  thirtv-nine  lashes: 
and  not  more  tnan  forty  could 
be  given  by  law.  (Deuu  zxv. 
1-3.  2  Cor.  xi.  24.)  The  suf- 
ferer was  tied  by  his  arms  to  a 
low  pillar,  his  back  laid  bare, 
and  his  body  bent  forward,  and 
the  blows  applied  so  severely 
that  life  was  often  terminated. 
Sometimes  &barp  iron  points 
or  sharp-cornered  pieces  of  me- 
tal were  fastened  to  the  end  of 
the  thongs,  to  render  the  suffer- 
ing still  more  extreme.  Among 
the  Romans  the  number  of 
bl*)W8  was  unlimited.  Hence 
our  blessed  Redeemer  suffered 
ia  this  form  all  that  his  mur- 


derers thought  he  could  beaK. 
So  degrading  was  this  punisii. 
ment  in  its  nature  and  effects, 
that  no  citizen  of  the  Roman 
empire  could  be  subjected  to  it. 
(Actsxxii.2o,26.)  Many  were 
known  to  die  under  the  cruel 
infliction.  Sometimes  it  took 
place  on  the  way  to  execution, 
and  sometimes  it  was  itself  the 
only  punishment.  The  hoij 
body  of  the  innocent  Redeemw 
was  torn  and  lacerated  by  this 
cruel  and  shameful  outrage; 
and  VfUh  those  stripes  lee  are 
healed.  (Isa.  liii.  5.)  The  pu- 
nishment with  rods  or  twigs 
seems  to  have  been  a  separate 
infliction.  (2  Ckir.  xi.  25.) 

SCRIBE.  (2  Sam.  viii.  17.) 
This  name  was  first  given  to 
the  king's  secretary  or  messen- 
ger, (2  Sam.  xz.  25,)  and  to  such 
as  excelled  in  the  use  ci  the 
pen,  (Judg.  V.  14.  Jer.  lii.2&',) 
but,  in  time,  it  came  to  mean 
sickly  a  learned  man.  (1  Cor. 

It  was  the  peculiar  office  d 
the  priests  anaLevites  not  only 
to,  study  the  book  of  the  law 
with  great  diligence,  (Ezra 
vii.  6-10.  Matt.  ii.  4;  xii. 
35;  XV.  1,  2;  xvii.  10;  xxiii 
2,)  and  to  read  and  explain 
it  to  the  congregation,  but 
to  transcribe  it,  and  multiply 
copies  among  the  nation  at 
large.  Thescribesbyproftwion 
were  usually  priests  or  Le- 
vites,  and  carried  with  them, 
as  oriental  scribes  do  at  this 
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day,  the  imple 
art— an  ink  ho 
the  girdle;  atta 
knife  to  sharpe 
pen ;  a  pumice- 
the  paper  or  ski  I 
to  correct  mista 
2.)  The  scribes 
the  law  are  tenr 
to  the  same  cl 
(Comn.  Malt,  a 
xii.  28.  Luke  v. 

SCRIP.  (ISa 
sort  of  knapsa 
sizes^  made  of 
cloth,  hung  roi] 
and  used  to  ca 
for  a  journey.   ( 

SCTRIPTUI 
TURES.  (2-] 
These  terms  a 
the  inspired  \vr 
ed  in  the  Old  a 
ments.    They  a 

ThB    BifiLB,    o 

in  distinction  1 
books,  from  thi 
bibloa,  signifyii 
word  scripture 
to  a  single  passs 
28,)  andsometirr 
to  the  Holy  Gho 
These  books  a 
the  Old  and  Ne" 
(2  Cor.  iii.  14,) 
contain  the  hi£ 
revelations  to  i 
his  dealings  wil 
two  dispensation 
are  sometimes  < 
and  new  cov 
Testament.) 
Old  Testament) 
mostly  in  Hebi 
the  Bible  of  the 
ish  church.  It 
into  three  parts- 
Prophets,  and 
(Luke  xxiv.  44.; 
orNewTestame 
moetly,if  notwh 
and  fully  unfoh 
and  doctrines  of 
deemer,  and  of  t 
vation  through  h 

united  in  one  bo — ,  „„„  w»».^v.  ■  ^.  ».^ .»»<r«-»»v»..v.r<».  -a^w^^-wa 
The  Scriptures^  because  they'  likely  to  have  followed  the  pvt- 
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Scriptures  appear  to  have  been 
buried  in  oblivion. 

In  tlie  reien  of  Edward  I.  of 
Enelaud,  (l&O.)  the  price  of  a 
fairly  written  Bible  was  thirty- 
seven  pounds,  or  one  hundred 
and  sixty-four  dollars.  At  the 
same  time  the  hire  of  a  labours 
was  three  half-pence,  or  three 
cents  a  day.  So  that  it  would 
take  the  labourof  fifteen  veara 
and  a  quarter,  exclusive  crt  Sun- 
days, to  purchase  a  single  copy. 
A  copy  of  the  New  Testaroenu 
in  clear  good  ty  pe,and  well  and 
strongly  bound,  can  be  had  in 
this  country  now  at  nine  cents, 
aud  the  whole  Scriptures  for 
thirty-seven  and  a  half  cents. 

The  first  English  traqsla- 
tion  of  the  Bible  known  to  be 
extant,  is  supposed   to  bear 

M 
en 
tic 
Ei 
ab 
of 
en 
bu 
ws 
14! 
N< 
br 
do 

Bi 
lie 

was  published  at  Antwerp  in 
1526.  In  1529  this  edition  was 
bought  up  and  burnt :  which  af^ 
forded  him  the  means  of  going 
on.  In  1530  he  publish^  the 
Pentateuch,  and  the  next  year 
Jonah.  These,  with  Nehemiah, 
made  Tyndale's  Bible.  In  153S 
it  was  published  by  Ck}verdale, 
one  01  Tyndale's  assistants; 
and  Tyndale  himself  was 
strangled  and  burnt  in  1596. 
In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
the  possession  of  a  copj  of 
Tynciale's  translation  of  the 
|ilew  Testament  yraa  sufficient 
to  convict  the  individual  of 
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heresy,  and  subject  him  to  the 
flames.  Still,  the  desire  to 
possess  it  was  so  strong  that 
some  gave  a  load  of  hay  for  a 
few  ciiaptera  of  James  or  Paul's 
epistles  in  English.  '*It  was 
wonderful,"  says  a  writer,  "  to 
see  with  what  joy  this  book  of 
God  was  received,  not  only 
among  the  learned  sort,  and 
those  who  were  noted  for  lovers 
of  the  reformation,  but  gene- 
rally all  England  over,  among 
all  the  vulgar  and  common 
people ;  and  with  what  greedi- 
ness God*s  word  was  read, 
and  what  resort  to  places  where 
the  reading  of  it  was.  Every- 
bodv  that  could,  bought  the 
book,  or  busily  read  it,  or  got 
others  to  read  it  to  them,  if 
ther  could  not  themselves; 
and  divers  more  elderly  peo- 
ple learned  to  read  on  purposes 
and  even  little  boys  flocked 
among  the  rest  to  hear  por- 
tions of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
read."  In  1537,  a  revised  edi- 
tion of  Tyndale's  Bible  was 
published  on  the  continent; 
and  two  years  afterwards  it 
was  also  published  in  England. 
In  1540  a  copy  of  this  "Bible 
was   required   by  law  to   be 

§  laced  in  every  parish  church ; 
ut  in  two  years  more  the 
papist  power  succeeded  in 
suppressing  it.  It  was  soon  re- 
stored again,  and  before  1570, 
was  quite  common. 

In  1603,  Dr.  John  Reynolds 
of  Oxford  proposed  a  new  trans- 
lation, and  the  king  (James  I.) 
fovoured  the  suggestion,  and 
appointed  fifty-four  learned 
men  to  do  the  service.  Only 
forty-seven  engaged  in  the  la- 
bour. They  divided  themselves 
into  six  companies,  and  assign- 
ed a  portion  to  each.  Each  in- 
dividual of  each  company  was 
directed  to  take  the  same  por- 
tion, and  having  translated  or 
amended  it  by  himself  as 
he  thought  good,  all  were  to 
meet  together  and  report  what 
they  had  done,  and  decide 
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what  should  stand.  When  a 
book  was  finished  by  one  com- 
pany, it  was  to  be  sent  to  the 
rest  to  he  considered  and  exa- 
mined. If  a  book  thus  sent 
was  disapproved  in  any  part, 
it  was  to  be  returned  to  the 
company,  with  the  objections 
and  proposed  alterations  noted, 
and  the  reasons  assigned.  If 
the  force  of  the  objections  was 
not  perceived,  the  matter  wa» 
to  be  adjusted  at  the  general 
meeting  of  all  the  translatora 
In  cases  of  special  obscurity, 
leuers  were  to  be  directed,  by 
authority,  to  any  learned  men 
in  the  land,  for  their  judgment 
upon  the  passages.  letters 
were  directed  by  the  bishops 
to  such  of  their  clergy  as  had 
the  reputation  of  being  skilful 
in  the  languages,  to  send  their 
observations  to  the  translators. 
In  addition  to  this  provision, 
the  vice-chancellors  of  the  uni. 
versities  of  Cambridge  and  Ox* 
ford  chose  each,  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  king,  several  of 
the  most  eminent  divines,  bb 
general  assistants  and  over- 
seers of  the  translation. 

Great  praise  has  been  justly 
awarded  to  James  for  the  ex- 
cellent selection  he  made  for 
the  discharge  of  a  trust  so  mo> 
mentous.  It  was  universally  al« 
lowed  that  the  persons  chosen 
were,  for  the  most  part,  recom- 


mended equally  by  their  skill 
in  the  oriental  languages,  and 
by  a  character  for  judicious  dis- 


crimination. Among  these.  Dr. 
Reynolds  held  the  first  rank; 
ana,  indeed,  he  appears  to  have 
been  so  eminently  and  vari- 
ously gifted,  that  he  would 
have  found  few  equals  in  any 
age.  His  memory  was  almost 
miraculous,  not  only  for  its 
comprehensiveness,  but  for  the 
astonishine  minuteness  of  us 
power,  which  enabled  him  to 
refer  not  only  to  pages  and 
paragraphs,  but  even  to  the 
lines  of  the  books  he  had  occa- 
sion to  quote.  He  was  pro- 
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fiNiiMQytkiUed  ia  Uielearniiig 
and  languages  of  the  east;  and 
from  his  knowledge  of  the  dia- 
lectA  8i)oken  in  Judea  in  the 
days  01  our  Saviour,  was  admi- 
rably qualified  to  furnish  cor- 
rect and  natural  versions  of 
expressions  otherwise  obscure. 
To  these  great  endowments 
he  added  sincere  and  ardent 

EietjT.  and  the  most  exemplarj 
umility. 

The  regulations  under  which 
the  work  was  to  be  prosecuted 
were  very  strictly  observed; 
the  Bible  then  used  in  the 
church  beine  the  standard,  and 
not  to  be  altered,  even  in  a 
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were  to  review  the  whole,  and 
select  one  copy  for  the  press. 
This  service  occupied  them 
daily  for  nine  months.  The 
copy  thus  revised  was  again 
examined  entirely  br  two  of 
the  most  eminent  of  the  trans- 
lators, viz.  the  bishop  of  Win- 
chester and  Dr.  Smith,  the  lat- 
ter of  whom  wrote  the  learned 
and  devout  preface  which  is 
found  in  many  of  our  common 
Bibles. 
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In  1611,  the  Bible  was  at 
length  published,  after  having 
been  long  impatiently  expects 
ed  b]r  the  people,  whose  inte- 
rest in  the  undertaking  can 
hardly  be  conceived.  Ana  with 
all  proper  allowance  for  the 
limited  extent  of  general  and 
especially  biblical  science  in 
that  day,  it  will  probably  never 
cease  to  be  regarded  as  a  very 
honourable  monument  of  the 
labour,  learning,  and  faithful- 
ness of  the  translators. 

The  title-page  of  the  OM 
Testament  was  engraved  on 
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of  vuo   xjiuio   lu   i:kUKi«a  was 

grinted  by  Eneeland  and 
freen,  at  Boston,  in  I7S2,  in 
small  quarto,  700  or  800  copies. 
It  was  published  by  Hench- 
man, a  bookseller,  but  to  avoid 
a  prosecution  by  those  who  had 
a  patent  from  the  king,  th^y 
reprinted  the  whole  title-page 
of  the  English  copy,  including 
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(he  London  imprint.  The  next 
edition  was  by  Robert  Aitken, 
of  Philadelphia,  in  1781-2.  He 
sent  a  memorial  to  congress 

g-aying  for  their  patronage, 
is  memorial  was  referred  to 
a  committee,  who  obtained  the 
opinion  of  the  chaplains  of 
congress,  as  to  its  general  typo, 
graphical  accuracy,  and  there- 
Dpon  a  resolution  was  passed 
(Sept.  12, 17S2)  recommending 
this  edition  of  the  Bible  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

The  Bible  is  regarded  by  all 
Protestant  Christians  as  the 
only  infallible  rule  of  faith  and 
practice.  Having  been  origin- 
ally composed  by  holy  men 
of  CK)d,  who  spake  as  they 
were  moved  by  tne  Holy  Ohoet, 
(3  Pet.  i.  21,)  and  bearing  in  its 
own  history  and  character  con- 
clusive testimony  that  it  is  so 
given  by  inspiration  of  God, 
and  is  not  only  profitable  for 
doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correc- 
tion, for  instruction  in  right- 
eousness, but  able  also  to  make 
men  wise  unto  salvation, 
through  faith  that  is  in  Christ 
Jesus,  (2  Tim.  ili.  15, 16;)  the 
distribution  of  it  all  over  the 
worid,  in  the  various  tongues 
spoken  by  the  inhabitants,  be- 
comes an  imperative  duly. 
The  Christian  church  general- 
ly regard  it  as  a  true  and  just 
translation  from  the  languages 
In  which  these  sacred  books 
were  at  first  written,  and  of 
course  receive  them  as  having 
like  authority  with  the  ori- 
ginals. 

As  to  the  evidences  of  the 
truth  of  the  Bible,  the  inquirer 
is  referred  to  Albxandsr's 
£viDEMCBs,  The  Biblb  is 
TsuB.  The  Infidei.  Class, 
and  Family  Conversations, 
all  published  by  the  Am.  S.  S. 
Union.  It  has  been  well  said 
cf  the  sacred  writings,  that  the 
divine  aliihority,  majesty,  wis- 
dom, holiness^  and  goodness 
discovered  therein;  the  depth, 
iubiimity,  purity,  and  benevo- 
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lence  of  their  matter;  theiv 
scope,  to  render  all  to  the  glory 
of  God,  and  crush  the  corrupt 
inclinations  of  man ;  the  tran- 
scendant  loftiness  of  their  style, 
even  when  suited  to  the  capa- 
city of  the  weak ;  the  obvious 
candour  of  the  writers,  in  re- 
lating the  weaknesses  and 
faults  of  themselves  and  their 
nation ;  their  amazing  har* 
mony,  though  of  very  different 
stations  and  ages,  and  pub- 
lishing things  contrary  to  the 
natural  inclinations  of  men; 
the  attestation  of  these  writ- 
ings by  vast  numbers  of  im- 
portant public,  and  incontest- 
able miracles;  the  joyful  sul^ 
ferings  of  millions  for  their 
steadfast  adherence  thereto; 
the  marvellous  preservation 
of  them,  and  the  signal  strokes 
of  divine  vengeance  on  such 
as  attempted  to  destroy  them  j 
their  amazing  success,  pre- 
vailing over  the  lusts  of  men, 
and  furious  opposition  of  world 
ly  power,  to  the  civilizing  of 
nations,  and  to  convince,  con- 
vert, and  comfort  the  hearts  of 
millions,  the  most  obstinate; 
the  exact  fulfilment  of  the  nu- 
merous, the  particular  and  cir- 
cumstantial predictions  there- 
of,—are  infallible  proofs  that 
they  ofUjf  are  the  word  of  God, 
able  to  make  us  wise  unto  sal- 
vation. 

Much  interest  has  been  felt 
in  the  efforts  in  modern  times 
to  translate  and  circulate  the 
Scriptures  in  the  various  lan- 
guages of  the  earih.  The  num- 
ber of  these  languages  is  esti- 
mated at  3000,  only  80  of  which 
are  supposed  to  be  strictly  ori- 

flnal  languages,  the  rest  being 
ialects.  Of^  these  1200  are 
spoken  in  America,  278  in  Af- 
rica. 545  in  Europe,  and  1000 
in  Asia  and  its  islands.  The 
Scriptures  are  already  trans- 
lated into  nearly  175.  Among 
these  are  the  English,  which 
is  spoken  by  nearly  50,000,000, 
and     partially    spoken     by 
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IBQJOOOjOOO;  Chinese,  which  is 
■poken  bT  360^,000;  Bur- 
meee,  which  is  spoken  by  15 
or  20,000^;  and  various 
others.  So  that  probably  more 
than  one-half  of  the  inhabitantA 
of  the  world  might  now  read 
the  Bible  in  their  own  lan- 
guage if  they  could  be  furnish- 
ed with  it;  and  it  is  ready  to  be 
sent. 

The  idea  of  the  formation  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society,  which  was  organized 
in  1804,  was  first  suggested  by 
Rev.  Thomas  Charles,  of  Bala. 
He  was  labouring  in  connexion 
with  the  Welch  Methodists, 
and  being  on  a  vtoit  to  London 
in  1802,  and  feeling  very  great- 
ly the  need  of  Bibles  to  supply 
Sunday-schools,  proposed  an 
association  for  the  purpose. 
Such  an  association  was  form- 
ed under  the  name  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  So- 
ciety. It  was  called  the  Bible 
Society  because  its  object  was 
to  distribute  the  simple  Bible 
without  note  or  comment; 
Britiafh  because  its  first  atten- 
ition  was  directed  to  the  supply 
of  Great  Britain ;  and  Foreign, 
because  it  proposed,  as  far  as 
its  means  would  allow,  to  send 
the  Bible  in  all  languages  to 
all  parts  of  the  world.  And 
there  are  now  (1837)  more  than 
6000  kindred  institutions,  of 
which  3000  are  in  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland.  The  society 
has  printed  the  Scriptures  in 
121  languages  and  dialects,  in 
72  of  which  they  had  never 
before  been  published.  It  is 
now  engaged  in  66  other  trans- 
lations. Since  its  establish 
ment  it  has  circulated  nearly 
10,000,000  of  copies  of  the  sa- 
dred  Scriptures,  and  has  ex- 

? ended  nearly  $10,000,000. 
'tie  issues  from  its  depository 
during  the  years  1836—6,  were  ! 
at  ihe  rate  of  one  copy  every  j 
minute,  and  its  expenditures 
exceeded  half  a  million  of  dol- 
lan.    And   yet  upw^ds  of  I 
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500,000.000  of  immortal  beings 
are  without  the  knowledge  of 
even  the  existence  (^this  bless- 
ed volume. 

The  first  Bible  society  in 
America  is  said  to  have  been 
established  in  1804,  by  a  few 
Baptists  in  New  York.  A  Bi- 
ble was  stolen  from  a  pew  in 
a  church,  and  this  staned  the 
inquiry  whether  a  person  might 
not  desire  to  possess  the  volume 
for  the  sake  of  reading  it,  who 
would  not  wait  to  get  it  ho- 
nestly ;  and  at  any  rate,  whe- 
ther there  might  not  be  a  great 
destitution  of  the  sacred  vo- 
lume. A  society  was  formed  lo 
purchase  and  loan  Bibles  for  a 
month  at  a  time.  Many  of  the 
public  institutions  were  sup- 
plied on  this  plan.  The  Phila* 
delphia  Bible  Society  was  in- 
stituted May  8,  1808,  and  for 
many  years  was  the  only  source 
of  supply  ior  gratuitous  distri- 
bution. It  had  auxiliaries  in 
several  states,  and  acted  as  the 
centre  of  Bible  distribution  in 
tills  country,  till  the  American 
Bible  Society  was  formed  in 
1S16,  which  has  issued  (1837) 
upwards  of  two  millions  of  Bi- 
bles and  Testaments,  or  parts 
of  them,  and  in  eleven  differ- 
ent languages. 

Canon  ^  Scripture.  The 
Scriptures,  or  sacred  writings, 
were  published  in  separate 
books,  and  at  different  periods^ 
through  a  space  of  fifteen  hun- 
dred years.  They  were  col- 
lected in  a  volume  for  conve- 
nience. In  determining  ttieir 
genuineness,  each  part  or  book 
must  be  examined  by  itself. 
In  other  words,  what  writings 
properly  constitute  the  sacred 
Scriptures  ?  The  word  canon 
literally  signifies  a  rule,  and 
was  early  used  by  the  Chris- 
tian fathers  to  denote  the 
Scriptures,  because  they  form 
a  perfect  rclb  or  standard  of 
faith  and  duty,  which  Chris- 
tians r^ard  as  authoritative; 
or  perhaps  because  they  were 
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registered  in  the  eeclesiaitical 
canons  as  genuine.  It  is  gene- 
rally admitted  that  the  canon 
of  the  Old  Testament  was  set- 
tled soon  after  the  return  of  the 
Jews  from  Babylon,  or  about 
five  himdred  years  before 
Christ. 

The  folio wi  OS  are  the  ca- 
nonical books  of  the  Bible,  ar- 

'    IN  THB  OLD 

NaoTChapten.  Date. 

OeoMii    .       .    66    .       .  B.  a  1491 

Exodus   .       .    40    .       .  .1491 

JLeriticua.       .   27    .       .  .    1490 

Numbers.       .    86    .       .  .1451 

DeoteroDomy  .    84    .       .  .    1451 

Joahiui     .       .   £4    .       .  .    1427 

JodcoB     .       .    21    .       .  .    1406 

Buth        .       .      4    .       .  .    1312 

1  Samuel  .       .    Si    .       .  .    1065 

tSunuel.        .    24    .  .    1018 

1  Kings    .       .    22    L— zi.  .    1002 

xiLfte.  .     897 

8  Kings    .       .    26    .       .  .690 

1  Chronicles     .    29    .       .  .    1016 

2CIm>nidas    .    96    L— iac.  .    1004 

z.  ftc  .628 

£zn        .       .    10    .       .  .457 

Mebemiab       .    13    .       .  .434 

£8tber  .  .  10  .  .  .609 
Job .       .       .    42    .       .  Uncertain. 

Fniaos     .       .  160    .       .  do. 

IN  THJB  NBW 
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ranged  in  the  order  in  whlek 
they  are  publishied,  with  the 
number  oi  chapters  in  each, 
and  the  chronological  (Hrder 
according  to  many  critics.  It 
is  not  pretended,  however,  that 
this  arrangement  is  chronolo* 
^ically  accurate,  nor  indeed  is 
It  always  adopted  under  the 
distinct  articles  in  this  volume. 

TB6TAMBNT. 


1  Corinthians 
8  Corinthians 


28    . 

A.D.S8 

.       16   . 

.    66 

.       84    . 

.    63 

.       21    . 

.    97 

28    . 

.    64 

16    . 

.    68 

.       16    . 

.    66 

.        13    . 

.    67 

.    62 

.    61 

.    62 

.    62 

■        6    . 

.    62 

s        3   . 

.    68 

Ephesians 
Jippiam 

1 
8 


DivisioMif  the  Bible.  The 
dividing  of  the  Old  Testament 
into  chapters,  as  they  still 
stand  in  our  translation,  is  at- 
tributed to  Cardinal  Hugo,  who 
lived  about  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  who 
did  it  for  convenience  of  refer- 
ence in  a  Latin  concordance 
he  was  preparing.  To  refer 
more  easily  to  a  particular  sen- 
tence, he  placed  the  first  seven 


NcofChapten. 

Date. 

81    .        R.  C.  1000 

Ecclesiastes  .* 

12    .       .             975 

Song  of  Solomon 

8    .       . 

lOlS 

Isaiih  .       . 

06   .       . 

Jemniab 

68    .       . 

.     668 

6    .       . 

688 

Ezekiel 

48    .       . 

674 

Danid. 

12    .       . 

634 

Hosea  .       . 

14    .       . 

740 

3oA      .       . 

3    .       . 

80O 

Amos  .       . 

9    .       . 

787 

Obadiah 

1    .       . 

687 

Jonah  .       . 

4    .       . 

808 

Micah.       . 

7    .       . 

780 

Nahum        . 

8    .       . 

7!i 

Habbakok    . 

3    .       . 

086 

Zepbaniah    . 

8    .       . 

680 

Z^SSri^    .' 

8    .       . 
14    .       . 

680 
680 

Malachi 

4    .       . 

867 

ITimottqr. 

6    .         A.  IX  64 

2TimotbT 

4  .     .     .  es 

Titns.       .       . 

3   . 

.    64 

Philemon  .       . 

1    . 

.    68 

Hebrews    .       . 

IS    . 

.    68 

James        .       . 

6    . 

.    61 

1  Peter      .       . 

6    . 

.    64 

2  Peter      .       . 

3    . 

.    66 

1  John       .       . 

6    . 

.   69 

2  John      . 

1    . 

.    69 

3  John      .       . 

I    . 

.    69 

Jode.       .       . 

1    . 

.    70 

Reveiation        . 

32    . 

.   96 

letters  of  the  alphabet  along 
the  margin  of  each  pmge.  Rab» 
bi  Nathan,  a  Jew,  for  the  same 
convenience  of  reference  to 
his  Hebrew  concordance, 
a(!U)pted,  in  1438,  Hugo's  chap- 
ters, and  marked  every  fifth 
verse  with  a  figure.  In  1661, 
Athias,  a  Jew  of  Amsterdam, 
in  his  edition  of  the  Hebrew 
Old  Testament,  divided  the 
sections  of  Hugo  into  verses,  as 
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«•  BOW  have  them.  Robert 
Stepheoa.  a  French  printer, 
had  previously  (1551)  divided 
the  New  Testament  into  vereei 
aa  they  now  stand  in  the  va* 
rious  versions. 

This  division  into  verses, 
though  very  convenient,  is  not 
to  govern  tbe  sense ;  ana  there 
are  several  instances  in  which 
ihe  sense  is  injured,  if  not  de- 
stroyed, by  an  improper  divi- 
sion. Very  often  the  chaptei 
breaks  off  in  the  midst  of  a  nar- 
rative, and  if  the  reader  ston 
because  the  chapter  emlsi  n€ 
loses  the  connexion.  (Matt,  x 
4-2;  3ui.  1.  Luke  xix.41— 48; 
XI.  I— 8.  Actsxxi.;  xxii.;  xxiii. 
6al.i.23;ii.l.)  Sometimesthe 
break  is  altogether  inthe wrong 
place)  and  separates  two  sen- 
tences which  must  be  taken 
together  in  order  to  be  under- 
stood. (I  Cor.  xii.  31 :  xiii.  1. 
2Cor.vi.l8;vii.l.  Eph.iv.31, 
»;  v.J,a.  Phil,  iii.il  ;iv.l.] 
Again,  the  verses  often  divide 
a  sentence  into  two  differeni 
paragraphs,  when  there  oughl 
scarcely  to  be  a  comma  be- 
tween them.  (Luke  iii.  21, 22 
2  Cor.  vi.  6, 7,  &c.  1  Pet.  i.  3, 
4,&c.)  And  sometimes  a  frag- 
ment of  a  subject  is  separated 
from  its  proper  place,  and  pul 
where  it  is  without  any  con- 
nexion. (Col.  iii.  25;  iv.  1.)  The 
punctuation  of  the  Bible  wai 
probabljr  introduced  as  latelj 
as  the  ninth  century. 

ConUnta  qf  the  Bible.  Th( 
numberof  books  in  the  OldTes 
tament  is  39,  and  in  the  Nevi 
t7— total,  66  books. 

The  Old  Taitaunflot  bat  989  cfaaptai. 

New     «       «*  am  ^ 


OldTartUBMit,  83^14  toim. 
New       «  7,859      « 


OWTetlaaien^  S92,430  wwdi. 
New       «        181,253     •« 
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#faich  Joshua,  Samuel,  Ezra, 
and  ihe  prophets  lived.  This 
work  of  Jehuda  is  called  the 
Mishna  ;  the  commentary  up- 
on it  is  called  the  Gemara; 
and  these  together  constitute 
the  Talmtid,  which  is  more 
highly  reverenced  bv  the  Jews 
than  even  the  Old  Testament. 
That  traditions  are  not  to  be 
received  as  of  divine  authority, 
is  sufficiently  clear  from  our 
Saviour's  language  in  Mark  vii. 

SCROLL.    (See  Book.) 

SCURVY.  (Lev.  xxi.  20,  and 
xxii.  22.)  The  disease  known 
by  this  name,  in  modern  times, 
is  usually  caused  by  long  con- 
finement in  cold  and  damp 
climates,  without  fresh  pro- 
visions. In  the  pr(M;ress  of  it. 
the  skin  becomes  dry  ana 
scaly,  and  livid  spots  appear. 
Probably,  this  appeetrance  of 
the  skin  is  all  that  is  denoted 
by  the  use  of  the  word  scurvy 
in  the  passages  cited. 

SCYTHIANS.  (Col.  lii.ll.) 
A  name  used  indefinitely  by 
ancient  writers,  sometimes  to 
denote  all  the  n<»nadic  tribes 
that  roamed  over  the  countries 
north  of  the  Black  and  Cas- 
pian seas,  and  sometimes  to  a 
particular  people  remarkable 
for  their  rude  and  barbarous 
condition. 

SEA.  (Isa.zi.15.)  This  term 
is  applied,  by  the  sacred  writ- 
ers, to  lakes,  rivers,  and  any 
lane  collection  of  water,  as 
won  as  to  seas  properly  so 
called.  (Isa.  xxi.  1.  Jer.  li.  36.) 
In  the  passage  from  Isaiah 
first  above  cited,  it  is  used  for 
the  Nile  at  that  point  which 
is  called  the  Delta.  The  sea 
and  the  west  denoted  the  same 
thing  to  the  Hebrews,  on  ac- 
count of  their  position  in  re- 
gard to  the  Mediterranean. 
(See  Salt  Sba.) 

Grbat  Sba,  (Num.  xxxiv. 
6p  or  Sba  op  thb  Philistines, 
(Ex.  xxiii.  31,)  is  the  Mediter- 
ranean or  Western  Sea,  a  lane 
47* 
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body  of  water  between  the 
continents  of  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Africa,  (whence  its  name, 
which  signifies  Mid-land.)  On 
its  northern  shore  are  several 
culls  or  seas,  as  the  Adriatic, 
the  Ionian,  the  Egean,  &c.  Its 
length  from  east  to  west  is 
about  two  thousand  miles ;  and 
its  breadth  varies  from  four  to 
ei^ht  hundred  miles.  About 
midway,  on  its  eastern  shore, 
was  the  land  of  Canaan. 

Sba  op  thb  plain,  or  Salt 
8BA,  called  also  the  JSast  Sea, 
wad  Sea  of  Sodom.  (See  Salt 
Sba.) 

Sba  op  Mbbobc    (See  Mb- 

BOM.) 

Sba,brazbn.  (SeeLATBR.) 
SEAL.  (1  Kings  xxi.  8.)  This 
was  usually  employed  to  au- 
thenticate public  or  private 
Sapera.  (Jer.  xxxii.  10.)  If  a 
oor  or  box  was  to  be  sealed, 
it  was  first  fastened  with  scmie 
ligament,  upon  which  clay  or 
wax  was  spread,  and  then  im- 
pressed with  a  seal  or  signet. 
Frequently  a  ring  with  aome 
inscription  on  it  was  used  as 
a  seal,  by  the  delivery  or  trans- 
fer of  which  the  highest  offices 
of  the  kingdom  were  bestowed. 
(Gen.  xli.  42.  Esth.  iii.  10.) 
In  sealing  the  sepulchre, 
(Matt,  xxvii.  66,)  it  is  probable 
that  the  fastening  of  the  stone 
which  secured  the  entrance 
was  covered  with  clay,  or 
wax,  and  so  impressed  witti 
a  public  or  private  seal,  that 
any  violation  of  it  could  be 
discovered  at  once.  (See  Let- 
ters.) 

Modem  travellers  describe 
the  seals  used  in  the  east,  at 
the  present  day,  as  made  of 
cornelian,  or  a^ate,  with  the 
name  or  title  of  the  writer,  or 
some  verse  of  the  Koran,  or 
other  motto,  engraved  upon  it. 
(2  Tim.  ii.  19.)  It  is  fastened 
into  a  ring,  and  worn  on  the 
hand.  (Sol.  Song  viii.  6.)  When 
used,  it  is  either  applied  to  the 
wax,  or  is  covered  with  some 
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S  which,  being  stamp- 
ed on  the  paper,  leaves  the 
deiirod  impresnon.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  cut  of  an  eastern 
tign^t  or  •eal-ring. 


The  word  seal  is  used  figu- 
latively  in  the  Bible,  to  denote 
an  acti  or  token,  or  process  of 
confirmation.  (Rom.  iv.  il. 
Eph.  iv.  30.) 

SEARED.  (ITim.  iv.  2.)  To 
sear  flesh  is  to  cauterize  or 
bom  it,  and  thus  deprive  it 
of  the  power  of  sensation.  As 
used  in  the  passage  cited,  it 
denotes  tlte  effea  of  habitual 
sin,  by  which  tlte  conscience 
l)ecomes  so  hardened  and  stu- 
pified,  as  to  be  insensible  to 
the  most  enormous  guilt  and 
the  most  fearful  threatenings 
of  punishment. 

SEASONS.  (Gen.  i.  14.)  The 
year  is  venr  conveniently  di- 
vided by  Hebrew  writers  into 
«iz  sei^ns,  which  are  all  men- 
tioned in  tne  promise  made  to 
Noah :  sesd-Zme,  harvettj  cold^ 
heatt  •ummerj  tDtnUr.  (Gen. 
viii.  23.)  There  is  the  same 
division  among  the  Araiis  at 
this  day. 

The  first  season,  or  harvesL 
Us  fnnn  the  middle  of  April 
until  near  the  middle  of  June. 
During  this  period  the  sky  is 
clear,  the  air  warm,  and  even 
hot  in  the  valleys  and  on  the 
coast,  very  much  like  the  he- 
ffinning  of  summer  with  us. 
As  it  proceeds,  the  heat  in  the 
plains  is  severe. 

The  second  season,  or  t?u 
heatf  is  fhtm  the  middle  of 
Tune  to  the  middle  of  August. 
The  Arabs  call  this  the  vernal 
summer.  The  heat  now  in- 
creases, and  the  nights  are  so 
warm  that  th«  people  sleep  ki 
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the  open  air  upon  the  nofii 
of  their  houses. 

The  third  season,  or  ntfii- 
m^Tf  (season  of  fruits^  is  fsom 
the  middle  of  Augiist  to  the 
middle  of  November.  The 
intensity  of  the  heat  is  greater, 
almost  intolerable  Towards 
the  end  of  summer  the  nights 
b^in  to  be  cool. 

During  these  three  periods, 
up  to  the  beginning  or  middle 
01  September,  there  are  no 
showers,  rain  being  as  scarce 
in  summer  as  snow.  (ISam. 
xii.  17.)  Hence  the  provob. 
Prov.  xxvi.  1.  From  the  end 
of  April  until  September  no^ 
a  cloud  is  to  be  seen  upon  the 
face  of  the  heavens.  During 
all  this  time  the  earth  is  moisiF' 
ened  by  the  dew,  which  is, 
therefore,  a  frequent  emblem 
of  Divine  grace  and  goodness. 
Sometimes  a  cloud  appears  in 
the  morning ;  but  it  disappears 
with  the  dew  as  soon  as  the 
sun  exerts  its  power.  (Hos.  vL 
4.)  The  dry  grass  of  the  fields 
sometimes  takes  fire,  and  pro- 
duces desolating  conflagration : 
and  the  parched  earth  is  cleft 
and  broken  into  chasms.  This 
is  m(Nre  particularly  the  case 
when  the  east  wind  blows. 
(Gen.  xli.  6.  Hoe.  xiii.  15.) 
Between  the  middle  of  Sep- 
terat>er  and  the  middle  of  Oc- 
tober there  are  two  or  three 
days  of  rain,  which  suffices  to 
refresh  all  nature,  so  that  the 
whole  land  is  clad  in  verdure. 
This  prepares  the  earth  for 

The  fourth  season,  or  sMd- 
<»me, which  includes  from  early 
in  October  until  early  in  De- 
cember. This  begins  with  the 
former  or  early  rain,  which  is 
so  needful  for  the  sower.  In 
the  early  part  of  this  period  it 
is  still  quite  hot,  so  that  all  jour- 
neys  are  made  by  night,  as  the 
temperature  is  tiien  agreeable, 
and  the  sky  is  clear.  As  the 
year  advances,  however,  there 
are  alternations  of  heat  and 
cold,  aa  with  us  in  autumn.  The 
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eb.  i.  §  3;  and  EvBimo  RscsB. 

ATiOMS,  vol.  L  pp.  78— 83,  both 
bf  Aid.  S.  S.  UnioD.) 

SEATS.  (Bilau.  xxi.  12.)  The 
Dationa  of  the  eaA  seat  thein- 
aelves  upon  the  mats  or  car- 
pets with  which  their  floors 
•re  covered.  In  the  houses 
of  the  rich  there  are  spread 
pillowB)  or  cushions,  siuffisd 
with  cotton ;  or  in  some  cases, 
%  broad,  but  very  low,  sofa  or 
divan,  w^ith  arms,  stuffed 
cushions,  and  costlj  orna- 
ments, upon  these  divans,  as 
well  as  upon  the  floor  or  ground, 
thev  sit  with  the  legs  bent 
onder,  and  crossed,  in  a  halP 
kneeling  posture.  (See  p.  561.) 

The  ancient  Hebrews  used 
the  posture  which  has  just  been 
described.  After  the  captivitv, 
however,  the  rich  ana  noble 
adopted  the  Persian  method  of 
lying  downat  tableupon  couch- 
es. (Amos  vi.4,)whicn  was  lilce- 
wise  practised  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.  In  the  passage  of 
Amos,  it  is  said  of  the  luxurious 
sinners  who  lived  nearly  ei^ht 
hundred  yean  before  Chnst, 
they  lie  upon  beds  qf  ivory ^  and 
Btretch  themaelvee  upon  their 
eouchea.  These  beds  qf  ivory 
were  probably  divans,  such  as 
those  above  mentioned,  but 
richly  decorated  with  ivory. 
They  used  at  table  very  low 
and  hnsA  divans,  and  the 
ffuests  stretched  themselves  at 
full  length.  Each  divan  held 
three  persons.  The  Ixtck  was 
supported  by  a  cushion,  and 
the  face  so  turned  towards  the 
table,  that  the  head  was  held 
up  with  the  left  hand  upon 
another  cushion.  The  nght 
hand  was  thus  free  to  reach 
Uie  food.  The  second  person 
lay  with  the  back  part  of  his 
heiiui  towards  the  breast  of  the 
former ;  and  the  third,  in  like 
manner,  with  the  back  part 
of  his  head  towards  the  second. 
Thus  they  lay,  so  to  speak,  in 
the  bosoms  of  their  neighbours. 
(Luke  XTi.  23.  John  ziU.  23.) 


SEA 
This  was  the  ordinary  postvo 
at  meals,  and  the  feet  of  the 
,  guests  were  distant  ^m  tliB 
laUe.  Hence  we  can  readily 
form  an  idea  of  the  scene  in 
Luke  vii.  38. 
The  following    cut   shows 


the  reclining  position;  and 
those  on  the  next  page  show 
the  present  Turkidi  method  of 
siuing  at  meat  and  in  conver- 
sation. 

In  the  eating  room  there 
were  commonly  three  such 
divans:  the  middle  place  of 
the  middle  divan  was  account- 
ed most  honourabl&  This  was 
the  seat  which  the  Pharisees 
so  much  affected  at  feasts. 
(1  Sam.  ix.  22.  Matu  xxiii.  6. 
Luke  xiv.  8. 9.)  At  the  pre- 
sent day,  the  corner  of  the 
bed-divan  is  the  seat  of  dig- 
nity, and  so  it  was  in  ancient 
times  among  the  Hebrews,  at 
least  uj^n  ordinary  occasions. 
(Amos  lii.  12.)  This  manner 
of  reclining  at  meals,  it  is 
believed,  was  not  imitated  by 
the  women,  tliough  some  doubt 
upon  this  point  is  suggested 
by  Esth.  vii.  8.  It  is  tobe  re- 
membered in  this  connexion, 
that  the  Hebrew  women,  like 
those  of  Greece,  ate  in  a  sepa- 
rate apartmenu   (Esth.  i.  9.) 

Mosas'  SBAT  (Matt,  xxili.  2) 
is  a  figurative  expression,  de- 
noting the  assumption  of^  the 
same  authority  or  office  as  be- 
longed to  Moses. 
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SEBA.  (Ifla.  xliii.  3.)  A  pe- 
ninsular district  of  African 
Ethiopia,  deriving  its  name 
fipom  the  eldest  son  of  Cush, 
(Gen.  X.  7,)  who  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  progenitor  of  the 
Ethiopians.  It  is  called  Seln 
by  the  Hebrews,  and  by  the 


Romans,  Merod.  Its  wealth  is 
alluded  to  b^  the  sacred  writ- 
ers, (Fs.  Izxii.  10;)  and  this 
circumstance,  as  well  as  the 
remarlcable  stature  of  the  peo* 
pie,  (Isa.  xlv.  14,)  is  confirmed 
by  profane  history.  (See  Shb- 

BA.) 
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^SEBAT,orSHEBAT.  (Sea 
Month.) 

SECT,  (Act«  V.  17,)  or  party, 
not  necessarily  implying  any 
fundamenul  error  of  doctrine. 
Christianity  was  originally  con- 
sidered as  a  new  sect  of  Juda- 
ism; hence  TertuUus,  accusing 
Paul  before  Felix,  says  that  be 
was  chief  of  the  seditious  sect 
of  the  Naxarenes,  (Acts  xxiv. 
5 ;)  and  the  Jews  of  Rome  said 
to  the  apostle,  when  he  arrived 
in  that  city,  that  as  to  this  sect, 
it  was  everywhere  spoken 
against.  (Acts  xxviii.  22.)  The 
word  heresy  in  Acts  xxiv.  14, 
is  the  same  in  the  original  with 
the  word  aect  in  Acts  xxiv.  6; 
ao  that  the  apostle  replies  di- 
rectly to  the  argument  of  Ter- 
tuUus, and  admits  that,  after 
the  manner  of  a  sect,  produc- 
ing division  and  schism,  as  my 
persecutors  say,  so  worship  1 
the  (rod  of  my  lathers. 

SEED,  MiifGLED.  (Lev.  xix. 
19.)  Travellers  tell  us  that  wo- 
men are  employed  in  Aleppo 
and  elsewhere  in  cleansing  the 
mingled  seed  from  all  admix- 
ture, to  prepare  it  for  sowing. 
S£ED.TlME.(SeeSBAS0N8.) 
SEIR,  MOUNT.  1.  (Gen.  xiv. 
6.)  A  most  rugged  and  desolate 
chain  of  mountains,  stretching 
from  the  southern  shore  of  the 
Dead  Sea  to  the  eastern  gulf  of 
the  Red  Sea.  Mount  Hor  was 
one  of  its  summits;  and  the 
Hivites  are  mentioned  among 
its  inhabitants,  and  one  of  this 
people  was  named  Seir.  (See 
£dom,  Hor.) 

2.  (Josh.  XV.  10.)    Another 
mount  Seir  was  utuated  near 
Kirjath-jearim. 
^LA,orSELAH.  (SeeJuK- 

THBBL.) 

SELAH.  (Hab.  iii.  a  9. 13.) 
This  word,  which  occurs  no 
less  than  seventy-four  times  in 
the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Psalms, 
is  generally  construed  to  be  a 
note  of  admiration,  demanding 
a  solemn  pause.  It  is  usual- 
ly placed  at  some  remarkable 
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passage,  and  seems  designed 
to  excite  and  quicken  the  at- 
tention and  observation.  If,  aa 
is  very  probable, the  tunes  were 
expressly  compoeod  for  the 
words,  such  pauses  and  chang- 
es of  voice  would  be  observed 
as  were  most  adapted  to  eiva 
them  proper  emfrfiasis;  and  the 
most  impressive  and  important 
passages  would  naturally  be 
repeated. 

SELEUCU.  (Acts  xiii.  4) 
A  city  of  Syria,  on  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean,  west  of 
Antioch,  and  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Orontes. 

SENATE.  (Acts  V.  21.)  An 
assembly  of  aged  and  experi- 
enced men,  not  members  of  the 
general  council,  but  called  in 
on  a  particular  emergency. 
They  mav  have  been  the  same 
class  with  those  called  elders 
qf  Israel^  (Acts  i  v.  8,)  and  elders 
oT  the  JevBS.  (Acts  xxv.  15.) 
Such  persons  are  called  senO' 
tors.Ys.  cv.  22. 

SENNACHERIB  (2KiMp 
xviii.  13)  was  king  of  Assyria 
when  Hezekiah  reigned  in  Ju- 
dah.  He  was  the  son  and  suc- 
cessor of  Shalmaneser;  and 
having  invaded  and  laid  waste 
much  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah, 
was  contemplauns  an  attack 
on  the  capital.  Hezekiah,  in  ' 
this  extremity,  proposed  to  ca- 

gitulate  on  certain  terms ;  but 
ennacherib  treated  his  em- 
bassy with  the  utmost  inso- 
lence. Hezekiah  made  sup- 
plication to  Ctod  for  deliver- 
ance, and  his  prayer  was  an- 
swered, (2  Kings  xix.  20;)  for 
the  Assyrian  army  was  mira- 
culously cut  off,  Sennacherib 
hastily  retreated  to  Nineveh, 
and  was  finally  assassinated 
by  his  own  sons  while  he  wa« 
engaged  in  idolatrous  worship. 
(2  Kings  xix.  37.) 

SEPHARVAIM.  (2  Kings 
xvii.  24.)  A  province  of  Meso- 
potamia, whence  colonies  emi- 
grated to  Canaan  after  the  Is 
raelites  were  canied  beyoad 
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the  Eoplirates  by  Shalmane- 
ser.  The  Sepharvaim  of  the 
Bible  is  suppoeed  to  be  the 
same  with  the  Siphara  of  pro- 
&ne  history. 
SEPULCHRE.    (See  Buei- 

^SERAPHIM.  (Isa.  vl.  2.  6.) 
This  is  the  name  given  by  the 
prophet  to  the  spirits  which 
waited  by  the  throne  of  the 
Loan,  as  they  appeared  in  his 
sublime  and  wonderful  vision. 
The  number  of  tiiem  is  not 
stated ;  tnit  the  description^ 
their  appearance,  their  song 
of  praise,  the  e£fect  produced 
upon  and  within  the  temple 
by  the  voice  of  one  of  them, 
the  office  which  another  exe- 
cuted towards  the  prophet  him- 
self, and,  indeed,  the  whole 
scene,  justifies  the  opinion  that 
they  were  firom  the  most  ex- 
alted order  of  the  angelic  host. 
(Heb.  i.  7.) 

SERGEANTS.  (Actsxvi.35. 
38.)  Thiswas  a  class  of  public 
officers  under  the  Roman  go- 
vernment. They  were  appoint- 
ed to  carry  the /(uc«s,  or  bun- 
dle of  rods,  before  the  supreme 
magistrates,  and  to  inflict  the 
punishment  of  scoui^ng  and 
beiieading  upon  criminals. 

SEROnJS  PAULUS  (Acts 
xiii.  7)  was  proconsul  or  deputy- 
governor  of  the  island  of  Cy- 
prus, a  province  of  the  Roman 
empire.  He  was  a  man  of  in- 
teUigence  and  candour,  (for 
this  the  word  prudent  imports,) 
and  sought  to  hear  the  gospel 
from  the  apostles  who  were  at 
the  island— probably  from  curi- 
osity, or  from  a  laudable  desire 
to  obtain  information  of  the 
new  religion  from  its  advocates 
and  professors.  An  impostor  of 
considerable  influence,  named 
Elyraas,  finding  his  own  occu- 
pation in  danger,  attempted  to 
controvert  tiie  doctrines  of  the 
apostles,  and  to  divert  or  pre- 
judice the  mind  of  the  govern- 
or. For  his  sin  in  this  respect, 
he  was  severely  rebuked  and 
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punldied  by  the  immediate  In- 
terposition of  Providence,  (see 
Barjbsvs  P  and  such  was  the 
effect  of  the  whole  scene  upon 
the  mind  of  the  governor,  that 
he  embraced  the  faith  of  the 
gospel. 

SERPENT.  (Gen.  iii.  1.)  An 
animal  distinguished  for  its 
subtlety,  (Matt.  x.  16,)  as  vrell 
as  for  the  instinctive  dread 
which  it  inspires  in  man  and 
in  most  animals.  Three  hun« 
dred  species  are  known,  the 
largest  of  which  are  indeed 
terrific  in  their  power  and 
venom.  About  one-sixth  of  all 
the  species  known  are  venom* 
ous. 

The  devil  is  called  tfie  ser- 
pent.  and  the  old  serpent^  (Rev. 
xii.  9. 14, 15,)  probably  in  allu- 
sion  to  his  subtlety  and  malice, 
and  also  to  the  fact  that  in 
tempting  our  first  parents  to 
disobey  God,  he  employed  a 
serpent,  or  assumed  the  form 
of  one.  (2Cor.  xi.  3.) 

The  serpent  is  used  by  the 
sacred  writers  as  an  emblem 
of  wickedness,  (Matt,  xxiii.  2Sd 
cruelty,  (Ps.  lviii.4.  Prov.  xxiii. 
32.  Eccl.  X.  11,)  and  treachery. 
(Gen.  xlix.  17.) 

Serpbnt,  brazbn,  (Num. 
xxi.  9,)  was  erected  by  Moseg 
in  the  camp  of  Israel,  at  the 
express  command  of  Jehovalw 
As  a  punishment  for  their  mur- 
muring and  rebellion,  God  sent 
into  the  midst  of  the  camp  a 
venomous  serpent,  called ./fijry 
probably  from  the  effect  of  its 
bite.  Modern  travellers  who 
have  passed  through  the  valley 
where  this  judgment  was  suf 
fered  by  the  Israelites,  assure 
us  from  the  Arabs  and  from 
their  own  oljservation,  that  a 
vast  number  of  serpents  infest 
it.  The  destruction  of  life  was 
fearful,  and  the  people  sought 
to  Moses  to  intercede  for  their 
deliverance.  To  test  the  sin- 
cerity of  their  penitence,  Mo- 
ses was  commanded  to  make 
a  serpent  of  brass,  resembling 
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the  serpents  which  were  among 
them,  and  put  it  upon  a  poleL 
that  it  miffht  be  seen  from  all 
parts  of  tne  camp;  and  then 


whoever  was  bitten  should  be 
healed  by  simplj  looking  at 
the  bnzen  figure :  and  it  was 
aecordincly  done,  and  all  the 
promisedefTects followed.  This 
passage  of  history  is  alluded  to 
by  our  Saviour  in  the  most  in- 
teresUng  and  instructive  man- 
ner.  (XShn  iii.  14,  16.  For  a 
tiill  illustration  of  this  subject, 
see  The  Brazen  Sbbpbiit,  by 
Am.  S.  S.  Union.) 
In  £gypt  and  other  eastern 


agent  in  accomplishing  our 
ruin.  ¥ras  actually  raised  to 
the  first  place  among  the  dei- 
ties of  the  heathen  world,  and 
reverenced  bv  the  most  solemn 
acts  of  worship.  The  figure  of 
the  serpent  aaorned  the  portals 
of  the  proudest  temples  in  the 
east.    Serpent-worsnip  in  its 


origin  was  probably  depreca- 
tory ;  suggested  by  traditionary 
fears,  which  regarded  the 


pent  as  the  penonificstion  of 


SEE 

all  evil.  They  wonhipped  hit 
ima^e  to  avert  the  evil  he 
might  do  them. 

The  following  cuts  and  that 
under  the  article  Pitchbb  ex- 
^nplify  the  forms  in  which 
the  image  of  the  serpent  was 
anciently  preswved    in   the 


The  cut  on  the  following 
page  is  copied  fit)m  the  altar 
of  an  idol  god  found  in  the 
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ruins  of  Herculaneum.  The 
mrpent  is  represented  as  glid> 
ing  round  the  altar,  and  con- 
suming the  figs  or  other  fruits 
that  are  offered  in  sacrifice. 

SERVANT.  (Gen.  ix.  26.) 
The  Hebrews  had  several 
kinds  of  servants:  (1.)  Bond- 
men and  bondwomen,  pro- 
cured from  the  heathen.  (Lev. 
jocv.  44—46.)  The  Gibeonites 
were  curaed  with  a  perpetual 
bondage  to  a  particular  service, 
(Josh.  ix.  23,)  as  a  punish- 
ment for  the  deception  which 
they  practised  on  Joshua  and 
the  elders  of  Israel.  It  seems 
reasonable  to  suppose  that 
every  proseljrted  and  circum- 
cisea  servant  obtained  his 
liberty  on  the  same  conditions 
as  a  Bebsew  servant.  The 
48 


Mosaic  law  provided  that  ser- 
vants  and  prisoners,  of  all  de> 
scrifttions,  went  out  free  at 
the  jubilee;  and  the  punish- 
ment of  one  who  should  steal 
a  fellow  being,  to  sell  him  for 
a  slave,  was  death.  (Ez.zzi.  16. 
See  art.  Fbasts,  IT  Jubilbb.) 

(2.)  The  second  class  of  ser<> 
vants  among  the  Hebrews  were 
t)ondmen  and  bondmaidens  of 
their  brethren.  The  term  of 
service  for  these  could,  in  no 
event,  be  longer  than  six  years ; 
unless  in  the  case  of  the  ser- 
vant;  who  expressed  an  utter 
UBWiUlngness  to  leave  his  ma»> 
ter.  (See  Ex.  xxi.  5, 6.) 

(3.)  The  third  class  of  Hebrew 

servants  were  birelingSf  whose 

ordinary  lime  of  service  seems 

to  have  been  three  years,  as  is 
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inferred  from  iu  being  saM  that 
the  bondman  of  six  vears  was 
wcNTth  a  double  hired  servant. 
(Deut.  XV.  18.)  But  this  seems 
to  be  a  slender  foundation  for 
such  an  opinion.  It  might, 
indeed,  have  been  customary 
to  hire  for  three  years;  but  of 
this  there  is  no  intimation 
besides  in  the  whole  Bible. 
Hired  servants,  therefore,  were 
probably  employed,  as  was 
customary  in  the  time  of 
Christ,  by  the  day,  by  the 
month,  by  the  year,  or  for  any 
term  of  years  that  might  be 
a^ed  upon. 

It  can  scarcely  be  denied 
that  there  were  persons  held 
In  involuntary  servitude  by 
the  Hebrews,  from  the  earli- 
est times.  The  government 
of  the  master  was  strictly 
patriarchal,  and  secured  the 
safety  and  comfort  of  his  nu- 
merous retinue.  Great  care 
was  taken  to  secure  for  them 
civil  and  religious  privileges. 
(Ex.  XX.  10.  Ex.  xxi.  20.26,27. 
Deut.xii.  18;xvi.ll.)  Involun- 
tary servitude  originated,  pro- 
be^ly,  in  one  or  more  of  the 
following  ways: 

1.  By  being  taken  captive 
in  u>ar^  which  is  by  many  sup- 
posed to  have  Iseen  the  earliest 
Kind  of  servitude.  (Deut.  xx. 
14:  xxi.  10.) 

2.  By  becoming  insolvent 
debtors.  0  Kings  iv.  1.  Isa.  1. 
1.  Matt,  xviii.  25.) 

3.  By  the  crime  qf  theft, 
when  uie  offender's  property 
did  not  amount  to  the  lawful 
equivalent.  (Ex.  xxii.  3.  Neb. 
V.  4, 5.) 

4.  Biyman-eteaiing^BByihBn 
free  men,  by  deceit  or  violence, 
were  made  slaves.  In  Ex.  xxi. 
16,  death  is  fixed  as  the  punish- 
ment of  this  crime ;  but  the  pe- 
nalty is  more  fully  expounded 
in  Deut  xxiv.  7,  arnd  restricted 
to  the  case  where  the  thief,  by 
ofTering  the  slave  for  sale,  or 
keeping  him  confined,  evinces 
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hts  determination  not  to  libe- 
rate him. 

5.  By  being  descended  from 
a  married  slave.  Such  slaves 
were  called  home-bom.  6om in 
the  house^  son  of  the  hondtea- 
manfOt  son  of  tne  house,  Aixm- 
ham  had  noless  than  three  hun- 
dred and  eighteen.  (Gen.  xiv. 
14;  XV.  3;  xvli.23;  xxi.  10.) 

6.  By  salSi  as  when  a  free 
man,  who  could  not  get  a  live- 
lihood, sold  himself  as  a  slave. 
A  Hebrew  might  thus  sell  him- 
self, not  only  to  a  rich  man  of 
his  own  nation,  but  also  to  a 
foreigner  residing  in  Palestine, 
though  not  for  a  longer  term 
than  six  years,  as  already  in> 
timated.  The  condition  of 
such  a  one  was  plainly  dis- 
tinguished  from  that  of  other 
slaves.  (Lev.  xxv.  39.)  Even 
captives  in  war  seem  to  nave 
been  sold,  and  those  who  had 
a  right  to  the  twoty  received 
only  the  price.  (Num.  xxxi. 
12.  26-28.) 

In  the  east,  during  a  meal, 
tlie  servants  stand  with  great 
silence  and  respectful  demean- 
our before  the  master  of  the 
house,  receiving  his  tokens 
and  obeying  hu  orders.  By 
eastern  custom  the  comman<u 
of  the  master  are  communi- 
cated chiefly  by  signs,  and 
these  are  r^arded  with  siugu^ 
lar  earnestness  and  attentran 
by  domestics.  This  illustrates 
the  words  of  the  pealmisu 
(Ps.  cxxiii.  2.)  Hence  also  the 
expressiveness  of  the  phrase 
to  stand  before  the  Lord^  tliat 
is  to  serve  nim. 

SERVITOR.  (2  Kings  iv.  43.) 
A  servant. 

SETH,  (Gen.  v.  3,)  son  of 
Adam  and  Eve,  was  bom  wlien 
Adam  was  one  hundred  and 
thirty  years  old,  and  lived  nine 
hundred  and  twelve  years. 
Tradition  ascribes  to  Seth  the 
invention  of  letters. 

SEVEN.  (Gen.  xli.  2.)  As 
from  the  iDeginnlng  this  was 
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the  number  of  days  in  the 
week,  so  it  has  ever  in  Scrip- 
ture a  sort  of  emphasis  attached 
to  it,  and  is  very  often  and 
generally  used  as  a  round 
number,  or,  as  some  would 
say,  a  perfect  number.  Clean 
beasts  were  taken  into  the 
ark  by  sevens.  (Gen.  vii.  2.) 
The  years  of  plenty  and  famine 
in  Egypt  were  marked  by 
sevens.  (Gen.  xli.  2, 3.)  With 
the  Jews,  not  only  was  there  a 
seventh  day  sabbath,  but  every 
seventh  year  was  a  sabbath, 
and  every  seven  times  seventh 
year  was  a  jubilee.  Their  great 
feasts  of  unleavened  bread  and 
of  tabernacles  were  observed 
for  seven  days;  the  number 
of  animals  in  many  of  their 
sacrifices  was  limited  to  seven. 
The  golden  candlestick  had 
•ermoranches.  Seven  pnesls 
with  seven  trumpets  went 
around  the  walls  of  Jericho 
seven  days;  and  seven  times 
on  the  seventh  day.  In  the 
Apocalypse  we  find  seven 
churches  addressedj  seven  can- 
dlesticks, seven  spirits,  seven 
stars,  seven  seals,  seven  trum- 
pets, seven  thunders,  seven 
vials,  seven  plagues,  and  seven 
angels  to  pour  them  out. 

Seven  is  often  put  for  any 
round  or  whole  number,  just 
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and  powerful  people.  (1  Chrun. 
viii.8-28.) 

SHADOW.  (Heb.  x.  1.)  Sha- 
dows or  types  signify  those 
events  or  institutions  by  which 


The  murderer  of  ^chariah 
king  of  Judah,  and  the  usurper 
of  his  crown.  At  the  end  of 
the  first  month  of  his  reign,  he 
was  himself  murdered  by  Men- 
ahem. 
SHALMAN.     (See  Shal- 

HANBSBR.) 

SHALMANESER,  (2  Kings 
xvii.  3,)  king  of  Assvria,  was 
probably  the  son  or  Tiglath- 
pileser.  He  commenced  his 
reign  b.  c.  724,  and  reigned 
fourteen  years.  He  found  the 
countries  of  Israel  and  Judah 
entirely  open  to  invasion.  He 
had  compelled  Hoshea,  kinc 
of  Israel,  to  pay  him  an  annual 
tribute:  but,  at  last,  being 
wear^of  this  exaction,  Hoshea 
combined  secretly  with  the 
king  of  Egypt  to  resist  it. 
Shalmaneser  brought  an  army 
against  him,  ravaged  Samaria, 
besieged  Hoshea  in  his  capi- 
tal, and  notwithstanding  his 
long  resistance  of  three  years, 
(2  Kings  xvii.-xviil.  9-12,)  he 
took  the  city,  put  Hoshea  into 
bonds,  and  carried  away  the 
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people  bejond  the  Euphrates. 
Ue  thus  ruined  the  citjr  and 
kingdom  of  Samaria,  which 
had  ButMisted  two  hundred  and 
fiflv-four  years,  (2King8xviii. 
9, 10,)  from  b.  c.  970  to  717. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Sennacherib.  Some  suppose 
that  Shalman  (Hos.  z.  14)  is 
the  same  with  Shalmaneser. 

SHAMBLES.  aCor.x.25.) 
A  meat  market. 

SHARON  ii. 

2».)    An  ea  li- 

ful  and  ferti  ig 

alon^theM(  e, 

south  of  mo  m 

Cesarea  to  J  ty 

and  beauty  e>-u 

to    by    the  rs. 

(1  Chron.  v.  _   , .  A. 

Song  iL  1.  Isa.  xxxiii.  9;  zxxv. 
2.) 

In  the  spring  of  1834,  Mr. 
Thompson,  an  American  mis- 
sionaiy,  passed  over  this  plain. 
The  view  of  it  from  a  high 
tower  in  Ramla  is  thus  de- 
scribed: 

"  The  whole  valley  of  Sha- 
ron,  from  the  mountains  of 
Jerusalem  to  the  sea,  and  from 
the  foot  of  Carmel  to  the  hills 
of  Gaza,  is  spread  before  you 
lilce  a  painted  map,  and  is  ex- 
tremely beautiful,  especially 
at  evening,  when  the  last  rays 
of  the  setting  sun  gild  the  dis- 
tant raountam  tops,  the  weaiy 
husbandman  returns  from  his 
labour,  and  the  bleating  floclcs 
come  frisking  and  joyful  to 
their  fold.  At  such  a  time  I 
saw  it,  and  lingered  long  in 
pensive  meditation  until  the 
stars  looked  out  from  the  sky, 
and  the  cool  breezes  of  eve- 
ning began  to  shed  soft  dews 
on  the  feverish  land.  What  a 
paradise  was  here  when  Solo- 
mon reijned  in  Jerusalem,  and 
sang  of  the  rosea  of  Sharon! 
Ana  wiiat  a  heaven  upon  earth 
will  be  here  again,  when  He 
that  is  greater  than  Solomon 
shall  sit  on  the  throne  of  David 
his  father;  fox  in  Ms  day  ahail 
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the  righUou*  Jlouriahf  and 
abundance  qf  peace  so  long  at 
the  moon  endureth." 

SHAVE.  (Num.  vi.  9.)  The 
custom  of  siiaving  the  head  afl 
a  token  of  deep  affliction  is 
very  ancient.  (Job  i.  20.)  It 
seems,  however,  to  have  been 
generally  significant  of  repent- 
ance and  humiliation  for  sin, 
or  of  bondage  and  reproachl 
(Jer.  xlviii.  3/.) 

SHEAR.    (See  Shbbp.) 

SHBBA,  (1  Kings  x.  1,)  or 
the  Saba  of  profane  history. 
A  province  in  the  northern 
part  of  Arabia,  between  the 
Red  Sea  and  the  Indian  Ocean. 
It  was  probablv  settled  by 
Sheba,  a  descendant  of  Shein. 
and  the  inhabitants  are  caliea 
Sabeans.  (Job  i.  15.)  The  queen 
of  Sheba  may  well  be  supposed 
to  have  some  traditional  know- 
ledge of  true  religion ;  and,  in 
the  commercial  intercourse  of 
her  country  with  that  of  the 
Hebrews,  might  have  heard 
much  of  the  wisdom  and  piety 
of  Solomon,  the  wisest  man 
and  one  of  the  greatest  kings 
that  ever  lived  on  the  earth. 
To  see  and  converse  with  him, 
she  undertook  a  journey  from 
what  was  then  regarded  as  the 
uttermost  parts  of  the  earth. 
(Mau.  xii.  42.)  Of  this  jour- 
ney the  present  Ethiopians  or 
Abyssines,  who  are  Christians 
of  uie  Greek  church,  have  very 
ancient  traditions.  Among  the 
princely  presents  she  made 
to  Solomon,  were  gold,  ivory, 
and  spices;  and  the  Sabeaitt 
were  celebrated,  on  account 
of  their  important  commerce 
in  these  very  products,  among 
the  Greeks  also.  (Ps.  Ixxii.  la 
15.  Isa.  Ix.  6.  Jer.  vi.  20.  Ezek. 
xxvii.  22.  Joel  iii.  a) 

SHECHEM.  1.  A  PLACB, 
(Gen.  xxxiii.  Id,)  or  SYGHEM, 
(Acw  vU.  16,)  or  SYCHAR, 
(John  iv.  5,)  was  one  of  the 
most  ancient  cities  of  Canaaa. 
The  change  to iSycAor  (a  Syriac 
word  signifying  drunkeoiieBB 
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and  faladiood)  was  made  by 
the  Jews  to  stigmatize  tlie  vices 
of  the  place^  which  were  drunk- 
eaness,  lying,  and  idolatry. 
Its  more  mooern  name  is  Ne- 
apoiiSf  and  it  is  at  present 
known  as  Nahlouaty  or  Ntip- 
louse.  It  is  situated  from  thirty- 
five  to  forty  miles  northerly 
from  Jerusalem,  and  was  made 
the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of 
Israel  in  the  reign  of  Jeroboam. 

Shechem  is  associated  with 
flome  of  the  most  interesting 
events  of  patriarchal  times, 
(Gen.  xlix.  29—32;  1. 13.  Josh, 
xxiv.  1.  32.  Judg.  ix.  4&-49 ;) 
and  also  for  one  of  the  most 
interesting  of  our  Lord's  dis- 
courses, (John  iv.  4—42,)  the 
result  of  which  was  the  con- 
-version  of  several  of  the  Sa- 
maritans to  the  true  faith. 
CTohn  iv.  39.  41.) 

Shechem  is  situated  betv>een 
tnount  Ebal  on  the  north  and 
Gerizim  on  the  south.  The 
modem  town  has  two  long 
streets  running  parallel  with 
the  valley.  Nothing  can  be 
finer,  travellers  assure  us,  than 
the  view  of  the  city  from  the 
heights  around  it.  As  it  is  ap- 
proached from  the  hills,  it  apH 
pears  luxuriantly  embosomed 
IQ  the  most  delightful  and 
fragrant  bowers,  half  concealed 
by  rich  gardens  and  by  stately 
trees,  collected  into  groves,  all 
wound  the  bold  and  beautiful 
Talley  in  which  it  stands.  It 
contains  six  mosques,  a  church 
of  the  Greek  Christians,  pub- 
lic baths,  and  a  variety  of  manu- 
lactories  of  soap,  clothes,  &c. 
The  population  is  estimated  at 
eight  or  ten  thousand,  gene- 
rally Mohammedans.  A dozen 
or  fifteen  Jews  are  found  there ; 
fifty  to  one  hundred  Greek 
Christians,  and,  perhaps,  forty 
Samaritans.  These  last  have 
a  ^nagogue,  where  they  have 
service  every  Saturday.  They 
have  also  a  school,  where  their 
language  is  taught.  They  de- 
fend their  worship  on  &eri- 
48*' 
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zim  by  Deut.  xxvii.  4.  where, 
for  the  word  Ebal,  they  put 
Gerizim.  alleging  that  the 
Jews  iraudulentlT  inserted 
Ebal  in  their  Scriptures,  out 
of  contempt  and  prejudice 
towards  their  nation. 

The  Samaritans^  notwith- 
standing their  enmity  against 
the  Jews,  joined  them  in  their 
revolt  agaln.st  the  Romans, 
and,  in  the  issue,  eleven  thou- 
sand  of  them  were  put  to  the 
sword  by  the  Romans  on 
mount  Crerizim,  where  they 
had  posted  themselves,  trust- 
ing, like  the  Jews,  to  the  pro- 
tection of  their  temple.  1 1  nder 
the  emperor  Justinian,  another 
revolt  took  place,  in  the  course 
of  which  one  hundred  thou- 
sand of  them  were  slain,  or 
sold  as  slaves,  converting  their 
once  fertile  province  into  a 
wilderness.  A  remnant,  how- 
ever, rallied  on  mount  Geri- 
zim, and  are  still  found  there. 

In  1811,  it  was  estimated  that 
not  more  than  two  hundred 
Samaritans  were  known  at 
the  then  present  day ;  and  that 
these  reside  partly  at  Shechem 
and  partly  at  Joppa.  It  is  said 
they  bave  synagogues  in  Da- 
mascus, Cairo,  ac;  but  it  is 
not  on  authentic  evidence.  In 
their  manners,  rites,  and  reli- 
gious ceremonies,  they  adhere 
strictly  to  the  Mosaic  law. 
Instead  of  the  temple  at  Jeru- 
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at  supetion.  On  account  of 
their  poverty,  their  onlv  sacri- 
fice ia  a  lamb  on  the  feast  of 
PentecosL  In  the  synagogue, 
the  Samaritan  dialect  is  used ; 
but  they  generally  speak  Ara- 
bic, and  they  are  distinguished 
by  a  white  turban.    They  sup- 

Brt  themselves  by  mechanical 
tx>ur,  and  by  money  deal- 
ings. They  avoid  any  con- 
nexions with  ottier  sects,  and 
marry  onlv  among  their  own 
nation.  Each  man  is  allowed 
two  wives  on  his  first  mar- 
riage ;  but  on  the  death  of  one 
aS  them,  he  cannot  marry 
a^ain.  In  case  both  of  them 
die.  he  is  suffered  to  have  one 
wiie.  (See  Ebal,  Samaritans.) 

The  Samaritans  at  Shechem 
were  visited  bv  Mr.  Fislc,  an 
American  missionary,  in  the 
autumn  of  1823.    He  says, 

"  We  went  to  visit  the  Sa- 
maritans, having  first  sent  to 
the  kohen,  or  priest,  to  know 
if  a  visit  would  be  agreeable. 
Herecef""-'  "-  '-  "  — *  — rt- 
ment,  ai  >n- 

tered  in  en 

or  tweU  he 

sect  800  >n- 

vetsatioi  ey 

Ejpresei  eir 

ouaes  1  Ly. 

They  a  »ut 

their  bo<  ^rs 

are  in  i  ill 

their  la  nd 

that  wl  5W 

they  cal  ay 

their  laj  [e- 

brew  in  as 

given.  ►n- 

sistfl  in  nt 

alphabe  ro- 

nunciat  ,    _         ee 

times  a  year  to  mount  Gerizim 
to  worship:  but  do  not  offer 
sacrifices  there  now,  as  they 
did  formerly,  lest  they  should 
be  molested  by  the  Turks. 
But  Uiey  offer  their  sacrifices, 
in  a  mure  private  way,  in  the 
city.  On  the  former  occasions 
they  meet  before  sunrise,  and 
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continue  reading  the  law  antn 
noon.  We  understood  them 
to  say,  that  they  have  no  dailT 
sacrifice.  We  visited  thev 
synagogue.  It  is  a  small,  duk, 
but  neat  room,  with  an  altar, 
but  without  seats.  We  were 
obliged,  before  entering,  to  pull 
off  not  only  our  over-shoes,  bat 
also  our  slippers,  which  are  not 
prohibited  even  In  mosques. 
They  expect  a  Messiah,  who 
is  to  be  a  prophet  and  king, 
but  a  mere  man,  to  live  one 
hundred  and  twenty  years,  aa 
Moses  did,  and  to  reign  at 
Naplouse  over  all  the  world. 
Those  who  do  not  receive  him 
are  to  be  destroyed  with  the 
sword.  The  promise  concern^ 
ing  the  woman's  seed  does  not, 
they  believe,  refer  to  the  Mes- 
siah: but  that  concerning  a 
prophet  like  unto  Moses  aoes 
refer  to  him,  as  does  also  that 
concerning  Shiloh.  (Oen.  xlix. 
10.)  They  admit  the  sense 
of  this  passage  as  given  in  oar 
translation,  and  try  to  show 
that  there  is  still  a  sceptre 
somewhere  in  the  hands  of 
Judah.  The  Messiah  will 
come  when  Israel  repent. 
They  say  the  stonr  of  the 
separation  between  Israel  nai 
Judah,  under  Jeroboam  and 
Rehoboam,  is  a  lie  of  the  Jewa 
The  city  uf  Luz  or  Bethel, 
they  say.  was  on  mount  Ge- 
rizim. (Gen.  xxviii.  19.)  Je- 
bus,  they  say.  was  also  on  this 
mount,  and  that  Judg.  xii.  10^ 
as  it  stands  in  our  copies,  to 
not  true.  We  had  requested 
to  see  their  ancient  copy  of 
the  law.  The  kohen  objected, 
but  after  much  persiuuiing, 
and  indirectly  presenting  the 
motive  which  generally  pre- 
vails in  this  country,  i.  e.  the 
offer  of  money,  he  at  last  con- 
sented to  show  it  to  us  this 
morning.  In  order  to  do  it, 
he  said  he  must  first  bathe, 
and  then  put  on  a  particular 
dress  for  the  occasion.  On  our 
arrival  at  the  synaoogue.  we 
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Sheep  often 

chief  wealth 
iarchaltimee; 

the  Jews  the 
'SB  among  the 
»t  respectable 
Sen.  iv.  2.  Ex. 
ri.  11))  though 
the  f^ptians. 

The  passage 
is  the  onlv  in- 

the  hired  ser- 
ished  from  the 
f  his  family,  as 
eg  had  charge 
toral  establish- 
1  Sam.  Mi.  7.) 
ihief  herdroan 
ind  the  duties 
9n.  xxvii.  29.) 
;hief  shepherd 
ind  IPet.  V.  4) 
led  by  heathen 
I  an  office  of 
responsibility. 

distinguished 
siii.4.)    Char- 

of  Turcoman 
Be  floclcs  con- 
idred  thousand 
iage,  such  as 
,  oxen,  cowe, 

three  million 
ats.  Dr.  Shaw 
Lement. 

1  or  sheepmat' 
ntly  with  his 
>  and  by  day, 
ler,  feed,  con- 
d  them,  (Gen. 
ii.  8;)  and  was 
ithadog.  (Job 
ire  or  the  sheep 
id  tender,  and 
lem  very  great. 

X.  1—16.)  Rev. 
,  missionary  in 
s  that  he  was 
by  a  flock  of 
ving  heard  it 
vould  obey  the 
ce,  he  asked 
e  of  his  sheep, 
y  left  its  pe«- 
pproached  the 
lepherd  with  a 
nee  which  be 
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never  8»w  in  any  other  animal. 
It  is  also  universally  true  in 
that  country  that  a  stranger 
they  will  not  follow.  They 
flee  from  him;  for  they  know 
not  the  voice  of  a  stranger. 

It  is  said  that  the  shepherds 
of  Judea  gave  each  lamb  a 
distinct  name,  and  that  they 
promptly  obeyed  the  voice  of 
the  shepherd,  coming  and 
going  daily  at  his  call.  An 
ancient  Jewish  writer,  born 
and  bred  in  Egypt,  states  that 
the  sheep,  in  the  season  of 
shearing,  would  run  to  the 
shepherd  at  his  call,  and, 
stooping  a  little,  put  them- 
selves into  his  hands  to  be 
shorn,  and  stand  quietly  until 
he  had  done. 

nd 
ch 


Les 
9b. 
Iso 
led 

ise 

plication  of  the  word  shepherd 
or  paster ^  in  modern  times,  to 
ministers  of  the  gospel,  and 
those  under  their  spiritual  care 
are  called  the /old  or  flock. 

It  was  the  business  of  the 
shepherd  to  count  the  sheep 
daily,  perhaps  oftener,  and  he 
was  accounuble  for  any  that 
weremiasing.  <Gen.  xxxi.  38, 
39.  Ex.xxii.  12, 13.  Lev.xxvii. 
32.  Jer.  zzziii.  13.   See  Ron.) 

The  ram,  on  the  call  of  the 
shepherd;  came  forth,  and  pre> 
ceded  the  flock  in  their  march 
as  leader  or  principal.  (Jer.  1. 
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8.)  Hence  the  ezpreasions  in 
Ps.  Ixxx.  1.  Jer.  xxv.  34,35. 

Sometimes  a  lamb  was  taken 
into  the  tent,  and  brought  up 
like  a  dog.  (2Sam.  xiiTs.)  It 
is  common  in  Armenia  to  see 
shepherds  carrying  in  their 
bosoms  the  lambs  of  the  flocks 
they  were  tending.  Their 
were  too  feeble  to  roam  with 
their  dams;  and  nothii^ 
evinces  more  tenderness  and 
care  than  gently  leading  such 
as  hSve  young  lambs  to  which 
they  give  suck.  (Isa.  xl.  11.) 
Messrs.  Smith  and  Dwight, 
American  missionaries,  tell  us 
that  while  travelling  in  Ar- 
menia, they  passed  several 
shepherds,  probably  from  the 
neighbouring  villages,  carry- 
ing in  their  bosoms  the  lambs 
of  the  flocks  they  tended.  The 
same  scene  had  already  fre- 
quently interested  them,  by 
presenting  the  source  of  the 
beautiful  imagery  of  the  pro- 
phet. It  is  exhibited  onlv  at 
one  season  of  the  year ;  when 
lambs  are  frequently  brought 
forth  during  the  day  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  fold.  The  new- 
comers, being  loo  weak  to  fol- 
low the  flock  in  its  rovings 
after  grass,  are  earned  in  the 
bosom  of  the  shepherd,  and 
notunfrequently  they  multiply 
so  as  to  fill  his  arms  l^etore 
night.  They  are  then  taken 
to  the  fold,  and  guarded  there 
until  sufficiently  strong  to  ram- 
ble with  their  dams.  One  of 
these  enclosures,  when  the 
sheep  return  anxiously  bleat- 
ing in  the  evening  from  thefar 
day's  pasturd,  and  scores  of 
hungry  young  ones  are  con- 
duciecf  by  shepherd's  boys 
each  to  its  own  mother,  pre- 
sents an  amusins  scene. 

The  time  of  sliearin^  was  a 
season  of  great  festivity.  (1 
Sam.  xxv.  8. 1 1.  2  Sam.  xiii.  23.) 
The  flock  was  collected  in  an 
uncovered  enclosure  called  a 
sheqsfoid  or  sheqtcUe.  (Num. 
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SxzU.  16.  2 Sam.  vii.  8.  Jer. 
xxiii.  3.  Zeph.  ii.  6.  John  x. 
16.)  Here  their  legs  were  tied 
together;  and  the  shearing- 
home  (2 Kings  X.  12.  14)  lite- 
rally means  the  tie-house. 
They  were  never  housed  at 
anv  season  of  the  year. 

A  watch-hoKse  was  often 
erected  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
flocks,  from  which  the  ap- 
proach of  danger  could  be 
easily  descried.  This  is  called 
the  tower  qf  the  flock.  (Mic. 
iv.  8.)  The  wool  of  the  sheen 
was  probably  made  into  clotti 
(Lev.  xiii.  47.  Deut.  xxii.  11) 
by  women.  (Prov.  xxxi.  13.)  It 
formed  part  of  the  tribute  paid 
by  the  Moabites  to  Israel, 
(2  Kings  iii.  4,)  and  was  a  com- 
mon article  of  merchandise. 
(Ezek.  xxvii.  18.) 

SHEETS,  (Judg.  xiv.  12, 13,) 
or  shirts,  as  it  is  in  the  margin ; 
or  spoitsi  or  apparel^  as  in 
verse  19  and  margin ;  or  fine 
linen.,  as  it  is  rendered  in  Frov. 
xxxi.  24,  and  Isa.  iii.  23;  all 
which  are  from  the  same  He- 
brew word.  The  word  which 
corresponds  with  this  in  Greek 
is  translated  linen  cloth  in 
Matt,  xxvii.  69;  jpne  linens 
(Mark  xv.46.)and  linen.  (Luke 
xxiii.  53.)  The  word  doubtless 
means  a  bed-covering,  as  well 
as  a  garment,  (see  Clothbs,) 
and  corresponds  with  the  hyke 
of  the  Araca.  These  hykes,  or 
blankets,  as  we  should  call 
them,  are  of  different  sizes. 
and  of  different  qualities  and 
fineness.  The  usual  size  of 
them  is  six  yards  long,  and 
five  or  six  feet  broad,  serving 
the  Kabyle  or  Arab  as  a  com- 
plete dress  in  the  dayj  and, 
as  they  sleep  in  their  raiment, 
as  the  Israelites  did  of  old, 
(Deut.  xxiv.  13,)  it  served  like- 
wise for  his  bed  and  covering 
by  night.  The  plaid  of  the 
Highlander  of  Scotland  is  the 
▼ery  same. 

SHEKEL.  (SeeMsAStmBS.) 

SHEM.  (Cten.  vi.  10.)  Second 
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son  of  Noah,  from  whom  de> 
scended  the  Jews,  and  through 
them   the  Messiah.    He  had 
five  sons,  who  peopled  the 
finest  provinces  of  the  east. 
The  languases  of  these  nations 
are  still  called  the  ShemUish 
languages,  including  the  He- 
brew, Chaldee,  Syriac,  Arabic, 
Ethiopic,  &c. 
SHEMLNITH.  (See  Harp.) 
SHENIR.    (SeeHBRMON.) 
SHEPHERD.    (SeeSHBBP^ 
SHESHACH.     (See  Baby- 
lon.) 

SHEW-BREAD.      (See 
Bread.) 

SHIBBOLETH.  (Judg.  xii. 
6.)  In  the  course  of  a  war 
between  the  Ephraimites  and 
the  Gileadites.  the  former  were 
routed,  and  fled  towards  the 
Jordan.  The  Gileadites  had 
taken  care  to  post  a  party  at 
the  fords,  and  when  an  Ephra- 
imite  wno  had  escaped  came 
to  the  river  side,  and  desired 
to  pass  over,  they  asked  him 
if  he  were  not  an  Ephraimite. 
If  he  said.  No,  thev  bade  him 
pronounce  shibboleth^  (signi^ 
lying  a  stream ;)  and  if  he  pro- 
nounced  it  sibboleth,  accord- 
ing to  the  dialect  of  the  E^ra- 
imites,  they  killed  him.  Thus 
fell  forty-two  thousand  Ephra- 
imites in  a  single  day.  (Cfomp. 
Matt.  xxvi.  73.) 
SHIELD.  (See  Armour.) 
SHIGGAION.  (Ps.  vii.  title.) 
The  plural  of  this  word  occurs 
in  Hab.  iii.  1.  We  find  various 
conjectures  as  to  the  import  of 
it,  but  they  are  all  very  unsatis- 
factory, nor  is  the  knowledge 
of  it  important.  It  probably 
means  a  song  or  ode  of  praise. 
SHIHOR.    (See  Eoypt,  R^ 

VBR  OP.) 

SHILOAH.  cSeeSiLOAM.) 
SHILOH,  1.  (Josh,  xviii.  1,) 
where  Samuel  began  to  prophe- 
sy, (1  Sam.  iii.  21,)  and  where 
Abijah  lived,  (1  Kings  xiv.  2,) 
was  a  city  of  Ephraim,  between 
Lebanon  and  Bethel,  ten  miles 
south  of  Shechem,  and  twent>- 
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A  king  of  Egypt,  and  supposed 
to  be  the  Sesostris  of  profane 
history.  In  the  reign  of  Reho- 
boam,  he  invaded  Judea  with 
an  immense  army,  look  pos- 
session of  Jerusalem,  pillaged 
the  temple,  and  bore  off  the 
treasures  of  the  king.  (I  Kings 
xiv.26.    2Chron.  xii.9.) 

The  Scripture  account  of  this 
invasion  is  confirmed  in  the 
most  satisfactory  manner,  by 
recent  discoveries  in  Egypt. 
Upon  a  ruined  colonnade  at 
Thebes  is  a  representation  of 
Shishak  draggmg  at  the  feet 
of  the  Egyptian  gods  more  than 
thirty  vanquished  nations, 
among  which  is  written,  at  full 
length,  in   the   oriental   lan- 

Suage,  The  kinedom  of  the 
eicsy  or  qfJudan. 

Other  inscriptions  give  a 
particular  list  of  the  fenced  ci- 
ties mentioned  in  2  Chron.  xii. 
4,  as  having  been  taken  in  this 
expedition;  and  exhibit,  also, 
various  effigies  commemora^ 
live  of  the  victory  over  the 
Jews,  and  even  the  name  of 
Ihe  conquered  Rehoboam  is 
still  preserved  in  Egyptian 
sculpture,  after  the  lapse  of 
270O  years. 

SHITTIM.  (Joel  iii.  18.) 
This  term,  as  used  in  this  pas- 
sage, probably  denoted  some 
valley  well  known  as  abound- 
ing in  shittim-wood ;  or  it  may 
be  poetically  used  to  denote 
any  barren  or  uncultivated 
place. 

Shittim  wood,  (Ex.  xxv.  5,) 
from  the  Shittah  tree,  (Isa. 
:rii.  19,)  is  a  tough  and  very 
durable  wood,  much  used  in 
the  structure  and  furniture  of 
the  tabernacle.  It  is  generally 
supposed  to  be  a  species  of  the 
acacia,  which  abounds  in  all 
deserts  from  northern  Arabia 
to  Ethiopia,  and  from  which  is 
obtained  our  gum-arabic.  It  is 
a  beautiful  tree,  with  spreading 
branches  and  fragrant  flowers, 
and  hence  is  figuratively  em- 
ployed by  the  prophet,  in  the 
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above-cited  pas^e,  to  repre- 
sent the  happy  influence  of  a 
feneral  diffusion  of  divine 
nowledge. 

SHOCOH,  (1  Sam.  xvii.  1,) 
or  SOCOH,  (Josh.  xv.  35,)  or 
SHOCO.  (aChron.  xi.  7.)  There 
were  probably  two  places  to 
which  one  or  more  of  these 
names  was  applied.  Both  of 
them  were  in  Judah,  and  in 
one  of  them,  near  Azekah,  Da- 
vid eave  battle  to  Goliath. 

SHOES.  (Acts  vii.  33.)  In 
addition  to  what  is  said  under 
the  article  Clothes,  it  may 
be  remarked  that  to  take  off 
the  shoes  in  token  of  reverence 
was  an  early  custom,  (Josh.  ▼. 
15 ;)  and  as  no  mention  is 
made  of  them  in  the  articles 
of  the  hi|h-priest's  official 
dress,  it  is  inferred  that  they 
officiated  with  the  feet  unco- 
vered. To  remove  the  shoe 
was  also  a  token  of  humiliation 
and  subjection.  (2  Sam.  xv.  30. 
Isa.  XX.  2—4.  Ezek.  xxiv.  17A 
Hence  the  expression,  Ps.  Ix.  ^ 
cviii.  9,  imports  the  subiuga* 
lion  of  the  country  over  vfhich 
the  shoe  is  cast.  The  pluck- 
ing off  one*s  shoe  and  giving 
it  to  another  was  a  significant 
token  of  a  surrendered  right  of 
privilege.  (Deut.  xxv.  9.  Ruth 
iv.  7.  See  Youth's  Fribnd, 
April,  1837.  and  The  Affec- 
tionate Dauohter-in-law. 
pp.  44-47,  both  by  Am.  S.  S 
Union.) 

The  phrase  (Deut.  xxxiii.25) 
tht/  shoes  skull  be  iron  and 
brass  is  prophetical  of  the 
abundance  of  precious  metals 
with  which  the  soil  of  Asher's 
inheritance  should  be  supplied. 

Shoe     latchbt.  (See 

Clothes.) 

SHOSHANNIM,  (Ps.  xlv. 
Ixix.  title,)  or  SHOSHANNIM- 
EDUTH,  (Ps.  Ixxx.  title,)  pro- 
bably signifies  a  particular 
musical  instrument.  Some 
have  regarded  it  as  the  title  of 
a  bridal  song;  and  if  it  only 
occurred  in  Vs.  xlv.,  we  migm 
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•dfliHUiii  interprauUon;  but 
■urely  nothioc  can  be  farther 
Irom  a  tong  of  delight  and  fee- 
Uvity  than  the  other  two 
pflalim  which  hare  a  corres- 
ponding title. 

SHOULDER.     (Gen.  xlix. 

15.)    To  bare  the  shoulder  is 

sknificaot  of  servitude,  and  to 

withdraw  it  denotes  rebellion. 

CNoh.  Ix.  29.)    To  bear  upon 

the  shoulder  is  to  sustain.  (Isa. 

Ix.  6 :  autli.  22.) 

SHRINE.    (SeeDiAMA.) 

SHUHITE.  ^e  Bildad.) 

SHULAMITE.    (Sol.  Song, 

vi.  13.)    A  poetical  figurative 

title  of  the  ctiurchpersonified. 

SHUNAMMim(See  Shu- 

SmiNEM.  (Josh.  xix.  18.) 
A  town  in  the  territory  of  Issa- 
char,  and  a  little  south  of  Nain. 
It  is  associated  with  several 
Unpcnrtant  incidents  of  Jewish 
hiAory.  (ISaiu.  xzviii.  4.  1 
Kings  i.  3.  2  Kings  viii.  1—16,) 
and  especially  as  the  place 
where  Elisha  tarried  on  his 
joumers  between  Gilgal  and 
Cannel,  and  where  he  per- 
fi)rmed  a  mhttcle  under  cir- 
cumstances of  unusual  interest. 
C2  Kings  iv.  8-37.)  The  inha- 
bitants were  called  Shunatn- 
tttites. 

SHOR.  (Ex.  XV.  22.)  The 
name  of  a  wilderness  (and 
perhaps  a  town  also)  lying 
north-east  of  the  £ulf  of  Suez, 
into  which  the  children  of  Is- 
rael entered  after  the  passage 
oftheRedSea.  ItisnowcaU- 
edDkfctr. 

SHUSHAN.  (Neh.  i.  1.)  An 
ancient,  extensive,  and  mag- 
nificent city,  (called  by  the 
Greeks  iSuso,  or  the  ctty  qf 
lilies^  situated  on  the  river 
Ulai,  (now  Kisrrah.)  It  was  in 
the  province  of  Elam.  in  Per- 
sia, now  known  as  Knusistan, 
and  formerly  as  Susiana.  Sbu- 
shan  was  the  capital,  and  the 
residence  of  the  kings,  (Esth. 
i.  6.  Dan.  viii.  2,)  and  is  said 
M  have  been  fifteen  miles  in 
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drenmfeience.  It  is  imr  « 
heap  of  ruins,  about  thfarty 
miles  west  of  Sbouster,  the 
present  capital  of  the  province 
uf  Khusistan,  occupy  ingaspace 
of  from  six  to  twelve  miles  in 
extent,  and  consisting  of  hil* 
locks  of  earth  and  rubbish,  co- 
vered with  broken  pieces  of 
b[ick  and  coloured  tile.  The 
laigest  is  a  mile  in  circumfe- 
rence, and  nearly  one  hundred 
feet  in  height.  They  are  form- 
ed of  clay  and  pieces  of  tilSy 
with  irregular  layers  of  brick 
and  mortar,  five  or  six  fe^  in 
thickness,  U>  serve,  as  it  should 
seem,  as  a  kind  of  prop  to  the 
mass.  Large  blocks  of  mar- 
ble, covered  with  hieroglv- 
phics,  are  not  unfrequently 
nere  discovered  by  the  Arabs, 
when  digging  in  search  of  hid- 
den treasure;  and  at  the  fool 
of  the  most  elevated  of  the 
ruins,  stands  the  tomb  of  Da- 
niel, a  small  and  apparently  a 
modem  building,  erected  on 
the  spot  where  the  relics  of 
that  prophet  are  said  to  rest. 

Intelligent  modem  travellers 
are  of  the  opinion  that  these 
are  no  other  than  the  ruins  of 
the  ancient  Shushan.  One  of 
the  most  intelligent  of  them 
(Sir  John  Malcoro)  observes 
of  the  tomb  of  Daniel,  that  **  It 
serves  to  shelter  some  der- 
vishes who  watch  the  supposed 
relics  of  the  prophet,  and  are 
supported  by  the  alms  of  pil* 
gruns;  that  these  dervishes 
are  the  onlv  inhabitants  of  the 
place ;  and  that  every  species 
of  wild  beast  roams  at  largs 
over  the  spot  on  which  some 
of  the  proudest  palaces  ever 
raised  by  human  an  ones 
stood."    (SeeEuLM.) 

Shvsham-bduth.  (Ps.  Ix. 
title.)  The  same  with  Sho* 
shannira.  (See  Shoshanhoi.) 

SHUTTLE.  (Jobvii.6.)  A 
well  known  instrument,  uaed 
by  weavers  for  throwing  the 
thread  of  the  woof  across  the 
warp.  As  it  moves  with  great 
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nriftneas  from  one  side  to  the 
other,  so  as  scarcely  to  be  seen 
in  iis  passage,  it  is  used  figu- 
ratively to  denote  the  rapid 
flight  of  time. 

SIBBOLETH.  (See  Shib- 
boleth.) 

SIBMAH,  (Isa.  xvi.  8,  9,)  or 
STDBMAH.  (Num.  xxxii.  3a) 
A  city  of  Reuben,  near  by  Hesh- 
bon,  celebrated  for  the  luxuri- 
ant growth  of  the  vine.  (Jer. 
xl  viii.  S2.)  It  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Moebites  after  the  cap- 
tivity of  Reuben,  Gad,  and  Ma- 
nasseh  by  Tiglath-pileser ;  and 
hence  the  prophets  Isaiah  and 
Jeremiah  weep  for  Moab,  be- 
cause the  spoiler  had  broken 
the  vines  of^Sibmah. 

Probably  the  expression  in 
Che  passage  from  Jeremiah  re- 
fers either  to  the  universal 
reputation  of  the  vines  of  Slb- 
mah,  or  it  is  poetically  used  to 
denote  the  luxuriance  of  their 
growth.  The  sea  qf  Jazer 
was  perhaps  fifteen  or  twenty 
9iile8  from  Sibmah. 

SICHEM.    (See  Shbchem.) 

SICKLE.  (Deut.  xvi.  9.)  We 
have  preserved  in  Egyptian 
monuments  the  form  ofthe  an- 
cient sickle,  and  it  bears  a 
very  close  resemblance  to  that 
implement  in  modern  times. 

SIDDIM,  VALE  OF,  (Gen.  xiv. 
3,)  now  covered  by.  the  waters 
01  the  Dead  Sea,  is  supposed 
to  have  been  the  site  of  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah. 

SIDON,  (Matt.  xi.  21,)  or  ZI- 
DON.  (Judg.  i.31.)  A  city  of 
Fhenicia,  deriving  its  name 
probably  from  Sidon,  the  eld- 
est son  of  Caanan.  (Gen.  x. 
16;  xlix.  13.)  It  was  situated 
at  the  north-west  angle  of  the 
land  of  Canaan^boutSOorSO 
miles  north  of  Tyre.  It  was 
assigned  to  Asher,  (Judg.  xviii. 
28»)  but  the  aborigines  were 
never  wholly  expelled,  (Judg. 
i.  31,)  and  proved  an  annoy- 
ance to  the  Israelites.  (Judg. 
X.  12.)  Its  position  on  the 
fbor«  of  the  Mediterranean, 
49 
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Messrs.  Fisk  and  King,  Ame- 
rican  missionaries,  passed 
through  Sidon  in  the  summer 
of  18^,  and  estimated  the  po- 
pulation, as  others  have  esti- 
mated it,  at  eight  or  ten  thou- 
sand ;  but  Mr.  (^oodell,  another. 
American  missionary^  took  np 
his  residence  there  in  June, 
1824,  for  the  purpose  of  study- 
ing the  Armenian  language 
with  a  bishop  of  the  Arm&> 
nian  church  who  lives  there, 
and  of  course  had  far  better 
opportunities  to  know  the  sta- 
tistics of  the  place.  He  tells 
us  there  are  six  Mohammedan 
mosques,  a  Jewish  synagogue, 
a  Maronite,  Latin,  and  Greelt 
church.  The  number  of  inha- 
bitants may  be  estimated  at 
three  thousand,  of  whom  one- 
half  may  be  Mussulmans. 
From  Tyre  and  Sidon  it  was, 
that  part  of  that  great  multh 
tude  was  made  up.  who,  on  ona 
occasion,  came  to  Jesus,  having 
heard  what  great  things  he  did. 
(Mark  iii.  8.)  And  on  these 
coasts  it  was  that  the  woman 
of  Canaan  manifested  a  faith 
which  received  the  approba- 
tion ofthe  Saviour,  and  which, 
will  be  told  for  »  memorial 
of  her  wherever  the  gospel 
shall  be  preached.  (Markvii. 
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M-«>0  "For  sevwal  days,** 
M ji  lb.  Ooodell, "  I  have  been 
much  affected  with  the  con- 
•ideration,  that  probably  no 
fuch  individual  can  now  be 
found  here ;  that  there  ii  pro- 
bably no  one  who  knows  any 
HaAnf  of  the  spirit  of  adoption, 
or  of  communion  with  Ood  in 
prayer ;  and  have  endeavoured 
to  Intercede  for  them,  u  if  the 
way  to  the  throne  of  grace  was 
known  to  no  other,  and  eveiy 
thing  was  depending  upon  the 
prayers  which  1  made.  Mav 
all  who  love  to  read  of  thM 
Sjfrophenician  by  fuUioHf  lift 
m>  their  hearts  in  prayer,  that 
tM  Lord  Jesus  may  again  pass 
this  MUfj  and  agam  mani« 
fiBSt  his  glonr  on  these  coasts. 
In  giving  sight  to  the  blind, 
health  to  the  sick,  and  life  to 
the  dead." 

The  aposae  Pliul  visited  Si- 
don  on  nis  voyage  to  Rome. 
(Acta  zxvii.  Z.)  At  present 
the  name  of  the  place  is  Saide. 
it  is  a  trading  town  o(  BomB 
Imponance.  The  haibour  is 
rendered  comparatively  use- 
less, however,  by  sandbars, 
and  the  town  Itself  Is  badly 
tmlH,  and  very  dirt/.  The  in- 
habitants are  called  SIdonians. 
(Deut.  iii.  9.) 

SIEGE.  (Deut.  xx.  19.)  The 
surrounding  of  a  city  w  castle 
with  an  army.  In  order  to  starve 
dr  fince  the  inhabitants  to  sur- 
render. The  sieges  of  Sama- 
ria, Nineveh,  Babylon,  Jerusa- 
leni,  and  Tyre  are  most  noted. 
Hie  Judgments  of  Qod^  reduc- 
hig  men  to  great  hardships,  are 
flguratively  called  aitgea.  (ba. 
Six.  3.) 

SIEVE.  (Isa.zxx.  98.)  The 
MtOT,  or  sieve,  which  Is  so  ne- 
cessary an  article  in  our  day, 
in  the  preparation  of  meal  (or 
taread,ac.,  was  in  ancient  times 
made  of  rushes,  or  papyrus. 
Ancient  writers  say  that  only 
the  (Huls  had  sieves  of  horse 
hair.  What  was  left  in  the 
holc«r  was  put  into  ite  miU  a 
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9ec<MidUme.  Sieves  of  vaiioai 
degrees  of  fineness  were  no 
doubt  used,  for  the  same  au- 
thors tell  us  of  ibur  diflfbrent 
qualities  of  meal. 
SIGNET.  (SeeSsAi.) 
SIGNS  (John  iv.  48)  and 
tDonders  (as  they  are  usually 
connected)  sometimes  denote 
those  proofo  or  demonstrations 
of  power  and  authorhjr  which 
were  furnished  by  miracles, 
and  by  other  tokens  of  the  di- 
vine presence,  as  in  Acta  ii.23. 
And  at  other  times  those  un- 
usual appearances  which  be- 
token the  ap(»oach  of  a  great 
event,  as  in  Luke  xxi.  11. 26. 

SIHON.  (Num.  xx\.2l-3l4 
A  kinff  of  the  Amontes,  who 
lost  his  dominions  in  conse- 

auence  of  his  refusal  (b  permit  ' 
M  Hebrews  to  pass  through 
tiiem  on  their  way  from  Eeypt 
to  Canaan.    Sihon  himself  was 


slidn  in  battle,  his  army  was 
routed.  Heshbon  his  capita] 
was  taken,  and  his  country  dis- 
tributed among  the  Israelites. 
(Ps.  czxxv.  10—12;  cxxzvL 
18,19.) 
SIHOR.  (See  Eotpt,  urn 

SILAS,  (Acts  XV.  400  con- 
tracted from  SYLVANtJS,  Ct 
Cor.  i.  190  is  called  one  of  the 
chief  of  the  brethren,  (Acts  xv. 
22,)  and  a  laithAil  brother.  (1 
Pet.  V.  12.)  He  is  supposed  to 
have  been  a  native  or  Antiochi 
and  a  member  of  the  Christiaa 
church  there.  (Actsxv.  37—41.) 
He  was  the  associate  of  Paoj 
in  several  of  bis  missionaiy 
tours,  and  his  fellow  prisonei 
atPhilippl.  (Acts  XV.  40 :  xvL 
25.29:  xvii.  4. 10. 15.)  He  is 
called  a  prophet,  (Acts  x v.  32  0 
but  what  was  the  precise  na- 
ture of  this  office  in  the  days 
(rf*  the  apostles  is  not  clear. 

SILK:  (Prov.  xxxL  22.)  Per- 
haps the  ancient  Hebrews 
knew  nothing  of  silk ;  and  the 
word  may  signify  co^^on,  or 
Jinejlax.    (ba.  xix.  9.) 

In  Biik.  xvt  10. 18,  an  artl> 
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cle  called  n'eked  nlk,  fs  doubt- 
less intended ;  and  Fliny  says 
that  silk  was  brought  from 
Eastern  Asia  to  Greece,  in 
robes  which  were  only  half 
silk,  and  was  then  unravelled 
or  picked  out,  and  made'iip 
anm  into  garments  of  entire 
nlk.    (Rev.  xviii.  12.) 

SILOAH,  (Neh.  iii.  15^  or 
SILOAM,  (John  ix.  7. 11,)  or 
8HIL0AH.  (I8a.viii.6.)  A  ri- 
vulet on  the  south-east  of  Jera- 
lalem.  at  the  foot  of  Zion  and 
Moriah ;  supposed  by  some  to 
oe  the  same  with  En-rogel  and 
&ihon.  There  seem  to  have 
leen  two  pools,  the  upper,  (Isa. 
rii.  3,)  or  W'spooi,  (Neh.  ii. 
14,)  and  the  lower  pool.  (Isa. 
czii.  9.  See  Conduit.)  A 
<nodern  traveller  says,  "We 
oassed  the  Jewish  buryir^ 
{round,  south-east  of  the  city 
tf  Jerusalem,  and  came  to  the 
oool  of  Siloaro,  whose  wtUerago 
iqftlff:  they  have  a  current, 
but  It  is  almost  imperceptible. 
f  alighted  to  descend  more  than 
*wenty  steps,  and  taste  the 
waters  of  this  fountain,  at 
which,  in  ancient  times,  the 
jjews  were  wpnt  to  celebrate  a 
iestival,  sindne  the  twelfth 
:hapter  of  Isaiah.  On  the 
.xherside  of  the  projecting  hill, 
(Ophel,)  after  passing  under 
pound  two  or  three  hundred 
ieet,  these  waters  re-appear; 
and  here  they  are  drawn  off  to 
Irrigate  a  lovely  spot,  consist- 
ing of  gardens  and  small  fields. 
These  gardens  are  in  summer 
often  frequented  by  the  Turks. 
Over  against  the  pool,  on  the 
slope  of  a  lofty  mountain,  is  a 
village  they  call  Siloa." 

Messrs.  Fisk  and  King,  Ame- 
rican missionaries,  visited  the 
pool  of  Siloam  in  the  spring  of 
1823.  and  thus  describe  it: 

"  Near  the  south-east  comer 
of  the  city,  at  the  foot  of  Zion 
and  Moriah,  is  the  pool  of  Si- 
loah,  whose  waten  flow  with 

Kntle  murmur  from  under  the 
ly  mountain  of  Zion,  or  rather 
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;  from  under  Ophel,  having Zka 
on  the  west,  and  Moriah  on  the 
north.  The  very  fountain  i»- 
sues  ftom  a  rock,  twenty  or 
thirty  feet  below  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  to  which  we  de> 
scended  by  two  flights  of  steps. 
Here  it  flows  out  without  a  siiv 
gle  murmur,  and  appears  clear 
as  crystal.  From  this  place  it 
winds  its  way  several  rods  ui^ 
der  the  mountain,  then  makes 
its  appearance  with  gentle  gur- 
gling, and,  forming  a  beautiful 
rill,  takes  its  wdydown  into 
the  valley,  towards  the  south- 
east. (See  Sblumibl,  ch.  vi., 
byAm.S.S.  Union.) 

TowsB  IN  Siloam  (Luke 
xiii.  4)  was  probably  a  hieh 
wall  or  tower,  contiguous  to  t&e 
pool  of  Siloam,  by  the  sudden 
fall  of  which  eighteen  lives 
were  lost.  This  beine  a  nolo- 
torious  event,  as  the  like  inci- 
dent in  New  York  or  Philadel- 
phia would  be  now  in  our  coun- 
try, it  was  alluded  to  by  our 
Saviour  to  illustrate  the  iact 
that  such  events  are  not  al- 
ways to  be  regarded  as  special 
judgments  for  an  unusiial  de- 
gree of  guilt. 

SILVER.  (Oen.  xiii.  2.)  A 
well  known  precious  metal, 
ofauined  chiefly  from  South 
America.  Many  suppose  that 
the  Tarshish  of  the  Old  Test*, 
ment  was  in  Spain,  and  hence 
that  we  obtain  a  portwn  of  oar 
silver  from  the  same  mines 
which  furnished  it  in  the  days 
of  Solomon.    (1  Kings  x  22.) 

That  silver  was  known  at  a 
very  early  period  is  evident. 
COen.  xliv.  2.  Ex.  xi.  2 ;  xxv. 
3.  Job  xxviii.  1.)  And  the 
reason  probably  is,  that  like 
gold,  it  IS  often  found  in  a  state 
of  purity  in  the  earth,  and 
therefore  easily  discovered.  It 
was  used  in  the  construction 
of  the  temple,  (Ex.  xxvi.  19. 
32,)  and  for  its  furniture,  (1 
Chron.  xxviii.  14—17;)  and  also 
for  musical  instruments,  (Num. 
x.2^  and  for  adorning  idols. 
879 
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(though  without  warrant)  thai 
he  is  the  same  with  Simon  the 
Cyrenian.    (Matt,  zzvii.  32.) 

4.  (Acts  XY.  14.)  Simeon  is 
a  Hebrew  name,  and  in  this 
passage  is  the  same  with  Si- 
mon. 

SIMON.  (Acts  viii.  9.)  A  na- 
tive of  Samaria,  and  a  famous 
sorcerer,  who  professed  to  be  a 
convert  to  the  Christian  faith, 

as  severely  re- 
r  85  a.  hypocrite, 
r  the  influence 
motives,  he  do 
gifts.  Hence 
i  selling  of  ec- 
hts,  benefits,  or 
called  sitnonjff 
against  the  pu- 
ity  of  the  Chris- 
1  one  of  which 
suyer  is  equally 


!a.(SeePsTBTi.) 
IE  Canaanitb, 

(IV. .„  —  Simon  Zelotes, 

(or  the  zecUotts,)  one  of  the 
twelve  disciples,  was  perhaps 
a  native  of  Cana ;  though  some 
suppose  the  word  Canaanite, 
like  Zelotes,  denotes  his  cha- 
racteristic zeal.  Several  other 
persons  of  this  name  are  men- 
tioned, as  the  Pharisee,  (Luke 
vii.  36,)  the  leper,  (Matt.  xxvi. 
6,)  the  father  of  Judas  Iscariot, 
(John  vi.  710»  and  the  tanner 
at  Joppa,  with  whom  Peter 
loiiged.  (Acts  ix.  43.) 
SIN  (Gen.  iv.  7)  is  the  trans- 

fression  of  the  law  of  God.  (1 
ohn  iii.  4.)  Any  departure  in 
thought,  word,  or  deed,  from 
the  rule  of  conduct  which  re- 
quires us  to  love  the  Lord  our 
Crod  with  all  the  heart,  and 
soul,  and  mind,  and  strength, 
and  our  neighbours  as  oa^ 
selves,  is  sin.  (I  John  v.  17.) 
The  word  is  sometimes  used 
for  a  ain-iffering^  as  in  Hos.  iv. 
a  Rom.viii.3.  2Cor.v.21.  In 
the  text  first  cited,  reference 
is  had  to  the  eating  of  that 
which  was  brought  as  a  sin-of- 
680 
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ferlng,  either  from  greedinf«B, 
or  in  violation  of  the  law.  The 
diflolDedience  of  our  first  parents 
to  the  positive  command  of 
Ch)d  introduced  sin  with  all  its 
dreadful  consequences  into  our 
world. 

The  sin  not  unto  death,  and 
the  sin  unto  death,  (IJohn 
V.  16,)  have  been  variously 
interpreted.  As  tliere  are  of- 
fences under  human  govern- 
ments which  are  capital,  in- 
volving tiie  certain  penalty  of 
death  witliout  the  hope  of  par- 
don, so  under  the  divine  go- 
vernment there  are  sins  of  such 
malignancy  and  aggravation, 
evincing  an  impious  and  unal- 
terable determination  to  reject 
the  offered  mercy  of  God,  that 
we  have  little,  if  any  ground, 
for  the  prayer  of  faith,  or 
even  for  the  hope  that  the 
offender  may  be  forgiven.  It 
seems  difficult  to  suppose  a 
case,  however,  in  the  existing 
state  of  God's  government,  in 
which  the  character  of  a  sin 
.__  u-  „  J :_.j  ^--ny 
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nisnaoie  wim  aeam,  wimout 
the  possibility  of  pardon.  These 
were  sins  unto  death,  for  no 
entreaty  availed  to  avert  the 
punishment.  But  there  were 
other  capital  cases  in  which 
the  law  authorized  a  commu- 
tation of  punishment,  if  the 
circumstances  justified  it. 
These  were  sins  not  unto  death; 
for  the  powerful  intercession  of 
friends  for  the  offender  might 
save  him.  Whether  what  is 
ealled  the  unpardonable  sin 
(Matt.  xii.  31, 32)  can  be  com- 
mitted except  by  such  as  were 
40* 
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witnesses  of  the  mighty  worlcs 
wroueht  by  Christ,  and  by  his 
apoetles  through  the  power  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  is  considered 
doubtful  by  many.  From  the 
connexion  of  the  above  cited 
passage  from  Matthew  we  have 
a  very  explicit  illustration  of 
one  species  of  this  sin;  and 
perhaps  the  unpardonable  sin 
IS  the  same  with  the  sin  unto 
death.  (See  Sackd^ice.) 

Sin  (Ezek.  xxx.  15,  16)  is 
the  Pelusium  of  the  Greeks, 
and  is  called  the  strengUi  qf 
Egypt  because  of  its  position 
as  a  bulwark.  The  ruins  of  it 
are  supposed  to  have  been  di»* 
covered  by  the  French  army, 
in  the  invasion  of  Egypt  under 
Bonaparte. 

Sin,  desert  of,  or  wildbk- 
NEss  OF,  (Num.  xxxiii.  11,)  was 
entered  by  the  Israelites  imme> 
d  lately  after  they  passed  the 
Red  Sea.  (Ex.  xvi.  1.)  It  was 
between  Elim  and  Sinai,  and 
was  the  place  where  maana 
was  supplied.  (SeeZm.) 

SIN-OFFERINGS.  (SeeSA- 
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which  Sinai  is  situated.  We 
subjoin  a  description  of  the  as- 
cent and  position  of  this  sin- 
gular spot,  associated  with  one 
of  the  most  sublime  and  mo- 
mentous events  recorded  in  sa- 
cred history;  which,  connected 
with  the  former  article,  furnish- 
es a  clear  view  of  the  whole 
legion.  (See  Map,  pp.  620, 821.) 
An  English  missionary  who 
visited  mount  Sinai  in  the 
summer  of  1834,  says,  "We 
5^ 
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Slain,  where  was  much  ver- 
ure;  and  we  had  very  inte- 
resting views  on  every  side; 
the  whole  country  being  filled 
with  bold  granite  mountains, 
from  which,  in  a  certain  revo- 
lution in  our  earth,  the  water 
appears  to  have  washed  all  the 
cultivatable  earth  down  into 
the  valleys :  for  ;^ou  see  on  the 
mountains  nothing  but  bare 
cranite;  except  here  and  there, 
in  a  recess,  some  fertileeround, 
covered  with  shrubs.  We  first 
ascended  a  Ihtle;  then  descend- 
ed very  much  into  a  deep  val- 
ley, shut  up  -«!  every  side  by 
high  mountains.  Here  the  tem- 
perature was  raised  to  such  a 
height  at  once,  that  I  do  not 
recollect  ever  to  have  felt  so 
ereat  a  heat;  but  we  passed 
tnis  vallev  in  less  than  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour.  In  the  middle 
of  this  passage,  through  which 
our  camels  passed,  out  with 
great  danger,  we  took  some  re- 
pose in  a  small  ravine,  where 
we  found  a  well  with  very  good 
water,  and  a  few  small  palm 
trees.    We  took  our  dinner 


rock;  and  then  again  ascend- 
ed, until  we  haa  reached,  I 
think,  the  height  of  one  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  Here  we  found  our- 
selves in  a  fine  large  plain, 
situated  between  two  nigh  ridg- 
es of  mountains  on  both  sides, 
^tween  which  it  runs,  south- 
ward, to  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Horeb.  In  my  humble 
opinion,  this  must  have  been 
the  place  where  the  Israelites 
made  their  encampment  dur- 
ing their  stay  at  mount  Sinai ; 
because  none  of  the  surround- 
ing valleys  which  we  observed 
there  were  so  fit  to  receive  so 
large  an  army  for  a  whole 
year.  In  front  of  this  plaiOj 
to  the  south,  was  a  cluster  01 
mountains,  which  I  think  are 
the  mountains  of  Horeb.  From 
the  circumstance  thattheScrip- 
tures  speak  of  mount  Si  nai  only 
on  one  occasion— that  of  the 
giving  of  the  law,— while,  on 
the  oontrarjr,  the  name  of  Ho- 
reb is  mentioned  on  diflferent 
occasions.  I  infer,  that  Horeb 
is  applied  by  Scripture  to  the 
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wbole  collection  of  mountains 
which  stand  here  together,  as 
the  common  name;  and  the 
name  of  Sinai  to  one  mountain 
only,  namely,  that  on  the  top 
of  which  the  law  was  given. 
As  we  are  in  so  many  instances 
led  into  mistakes  by  tradition, 
80 1  think  here,  also,  a  mistake 
has  taken  place.  The  name 
of  Horeb  has  been  applied,  by 
tradition,  to  one  mount  only, 
namely,  that  which  I  should 
consider  to  be  mount  Sinai, 
because  it  faces  the  valley 
where  the  Israelites  lay.  If 
we  suppose  that  this  was  the 
case,  then  the  whole  army 
could  witness  the  important 
transaction,  and  receive  the 
most  powerful  impression  from 
hj  whereas  the stf^ostfd  mount 
Sin&ifOrdJebel  MousUf  eilihough 
a  little  higher  than  the  former, 
is  yet  so  far  situated  behind, 
that  whatever  passed  on  the 
top  of  it  could  only  be  seen  by 
that  part  of  the  army  which 
lav  at  the  utmost  distance, 
where,  through  a  space  left 
between  what  is  called  mount 
Horeb  and  mount  Catherine, 
they  could  have  seen  the  top 
of  4jfbel  Mousa. 

"  The  first  view  I  enjoyed 
of  mount  Sinai  made  the 
deepest  impression  upon  my 
mind.  I  felt  myself,  as  it  were, 
transported  among  the  Israel- 
ites, whom  the  Lord  here  had 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
world,  and  led  into  this  soli- 
tude, in  order  to  declare  them 
his  chosen  people.  I  saw,  as 
it  were,  Jehovah  in  the  pil- 
lar of  cloud,  on  the  summit  of 
that  bold  mountain;  and  when 
he  lifted  his  voice,  saying,  / 
am  the  Lord  thy  God,  the  thun- 
der of  his  voice  re-echoed  from 
all  the  surrounding  mountains. 

"  The  convent  of  St.  Cathe- 
rine lies  in  a  small  valley  to 
the  east  of  Horeb,  where  the 
basis  of  4j£bel  Mousa  joins  that 
of  the  80  called  mount  Horeb. 
Before  we  arrived  at  it,  we 
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poflsed  the  garden  belonging  to 
It,  surrounded  with  a  high  wall, 
in  which  an  abundance  of  Eu- 
ropean and  Asiatic  plants  erow, 
particularly  a  quantity  of  fine 
cypresses.  The  convent,  from 
without,  looks  like  a  castle, 
and,  from  within,  like  a  small 
town. .  It  has  no  entrance  be- 
low, except  one  that  is  shut  up 
with  stones,  and  is  opened  only 
at  the  arrival  of  a  new  bishop 
for  the  convent.  On  our  arri- 
val, some  friars,  standing  at  a 
large  window  above,  and  ob- 
serving us,  let  down  a  rope,  to 
which  we  first  fixed  our  letters 
of  recommendation :  these  were 
taken  up  and  looked  at.  An- 
other rope  was  then  let  down 
for  our  baggage ;  and,  at  last, 

Opo    fnr    miraoliToa      luViink     utA 
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which  the  tops  of  several 
mountains  diverge;  and  also 
the  place  where  Moses  is  said 
to  have  sat  with  Aaron  and 
Hur  during  the  battle  with 
the  Amalekites ;  the  steep  and 
small  valley  which  is  observed 
below  this,  beihg  the  supposed 
valley  of  Rephidim."  (See 
Bbsouin  Ababs,  ch.  xiv. ;  see 
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«o  1)6  th«  same  with  Sabacus 
or  Sabacon  of  prolane  history. 
He  is  called  king  of  Egypt  m 
the  above  passage  because  he 
invaded  Egypt,  and  reigned  for 
a  term  of  years  over  that  coun- 
try) during  which  time  he  re- 
ceived the  proposition  of  an 
alliance  from  Hoehea,  kine  of 
Israel;  which  incensed  Snal- 
maneser,  king  of  Assyria,  to 
attack  the  country. 
SOAP.  (SeeNiTRK.) 
SOCHOH.  (SeeSHocoH.) 
SODOM  (Gen.  xiii.  13)  and 
Gomorrah,  two  of  the  cities 
of  the  plain  which  were  mira- 
culously destroyed  because of 
the  deep  and  almost  universal 
corruption  of  the  inhabitants. 
(See  Salt  Sba.  See  also 
Bt.  Rbcrbatiohs,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
45--6p,by  Am.  S.  S.  Union.) 

SOLDtERS.  (See  Armies.) 
"  SOLOMON,  (2  Sam.  v.  14,) 
king  of  Israel,  was  the  son  and 
•uccessor  of  David.  His  cha* 
racter,  and  the  general  condi- 
tion of  the  country  during  his 
reign,  were  predicted  in  re- 
markable terms,  (1  Chron.  xzii. 
9, 10 ;)  and  especially  remark- 
able, as  the  prediction  is  sup- 
posed to  have  ultimate  and 
more  comprehensive  reference 
to  the  Messiah  and  his  reign. 
Soon  ailer  the  birth  of  Solo- 
mon, the  prophet  Nathan  was 
sent  by  divine  authorit;f  to  give 
him  the  name  of  Jedidiah,  sig- 
nifying beloved  of  the  Lord. 

Towards  the  close  of  David's 
life,  a  conspiracy  was  detected 
to  place  Adonijan  on  the  throne. 
To  settle  the  government  in 
the  order  of  the  divine  appoint- 
ment, David  caused  Solomon 
to  be  invested  with  the  rdbea 
of  royalty,  and  resigned  to  him 
voluntarily  the  sceptre  of  go- 
vernment, giving  him  a  solemn 
charge  resi;>ecting  the  adminis- 
tration of  it.  The  early  part 
of  his  reign  was  exceedingly 
prosperous,  and  was  marked  by 
several  public  acts  which  dis- 
played his  wisdom  and  piety. 
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(IKingB  11.19.27.31;  iil.  L9. 
16— aa)  He  was  also  favoured 
with  a  remarkable  promise  of 
the  divine  favour.  (1  Kings  iii. 
12—14.)    His  court  was  distin- 

fiiished  for  its  magnificence; 
is  dominions  and  revenue 
were  vast;  his  personal  cha- 
racter exalted ;  his  wisdom  pro* 
verbml;  and  his  capital  and 
palace  renowned  for  wealth 
and  splendour.  (1  Kings  iv. 
and  X.)  The  great  event  of 
his  reign,  however,  was  the 
erection  of  the  temple  in  Jem- 
salem,  (hence  called  Solomon's 
temple,)  which  was  designed 
by  David  his  father.  (I  Chron. 
xxii.  1—11.)  The  plan  and 
materials  of  the  house,  and  the 
furniture,  as  well  as  of  the 
royal  palace,  are  minutely  de- 
scribed, 1  Kings  vi.  vii.,  (see 
Temple,)  as  are  also  the  ser- 
vices at  the  dedication  of  h, 
1  Kings  viii.  After  this,  Solo- 
mon received  a  renewed  as- 
surance of  the  divine  favour, 
and  of  a  gracious  answer  to  his 
prayers  and  supplications :  and 
at  the  same  time,  one  or  the 
most  fearful  denunciations  of 
wrath  in  case  they  should  for- 
sake Clod's  law.  (1  Kings  ix. 
1—10.)  In  the  latter  part  of 
Solomon's  reign,  he  was  led 
into  the  practice  c^  idolatry 
and  other  abominable  sins, 
which  drew  upon  him  and  the 
country  heavy  judgments.  (1 
Kings  xi.)  We  are  told  that 
the  Arabs  call  the  southern 
side  of  the  mount  of  Olives  the 
mount  of  SolomoTif  because  his 
idolatrous  altars  were  built 
here.  It  is  called  the  mount 
of  Corruption  (2  Kings  xxiil. 
13)  from  the  same  cause.  He 
reigned  forty  years,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Rehobo- 
am.  (1  Kings  xi.  42,  43.  See 
Life  op  David,  ch.  xxiv. ;  by 
Am.  S.  S.  Union.) 

We  are  told  of  the  book  of 
the  acts  of  Solomon,  (1  Kings 
xi.  41,)  and  elsewhere  that  his 
acts  were  written  in  the  tiook 
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of  NaUMB.  the  P»ph^,«<* 
Ahikh,  and  the  visiona  eflddo 
ftcamst  Jeroboam,  (%  Chron.  ix. 
29;)  but  no  other  knowledge 
of  theae  booka  haa  come  down 
to  ua ;  and  perhaps  they  were 
chiefly  genealogical,  and  were 
deatroyed  with  other  Jewiah 
writings  in  the  frequent  revo- 
lutiona  of  the  country. 

Pools  op.  (Eccl.  ii.  6.)  We 
have  from  Mr.  Whiting,  an 
American  missionary,  the  fol- 
lowing description  of  what  are 
called  the  pooU  cf  Solommh 
upon  the  supposition  that  they 
were  erected  by  him.  "These 
pools  are  on  the  road  to  He- 
bron, about  three  miles  south- 
west of  Bethlehem,  in  a  nar- 
row sloping  valley.  They  are 
three  in  number,  placed  one 
ftbove  another  in  the  valle/. 
They  are  immensely  large  cis- 
torns,  built  of  stone  and  mortar, 
and  plastered  within.  The 
length  of  the  uppermost  is  one 
hundred  and  aixty  yards,  the 
second  we  estimated  at  two 
hundred  yards  in  length,  and 
the  third  is  still  longer.  The 
width  of  the  three  is  nearly  the 
•ame,and  is  perhaps  somewhat 
less  than  one  hundred  yards. 
They  may  be  thirty  feet  in 
depui.  At  the  distance  oi 
thirty  or  forty  rods  from  the 
upper  pool  are  the  subterra- 
nean springs,  som^imes  call- 
ed the  Sealed  Fountains,  from 
which  the  pools  are  supplied. 
Descending  throush  a  small 
hole,  like  ttxe  mouth  of  a  well, 
to  the  depth  of  ten  or  twelve 
feet,  you  find  yourself  in  an 
excavated,  vaulted  room,  or 
rather  two  rooms  connected  by 
a  door,  at  one  side  of  which  the 
water  flows  out  of  the  rock  in 
a  copious  and  pure  stream,  and 
descends  by  an  underground 
conduit  to  the  pools.  From 
the  pools  it  is  conveyed  b^  an 
aqueduct  around  on  the  sides 
of  the  hills  to  Jerusalem.  The 
tradition  is  that  these  pools 
were  built  by  Solomon,  which 
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is  psrhapa  not  iaftprabaUto. 
They  certainly  are  ancieaL 
It  is  somewhat  remarkable 
that  no  history  extant  infomi 
us  of  their  origin,  or  maksi 
any  evident  mention  of  theai. 
If  we  conaider  them  the  worit 
of  the  Jewiah  uKUEiarch,  and 
that  thia  valley  was  once 
adorned  with  gardens,  groves, 
and  palaces,  it  must  have  been 
a  delightful  retreat.  A  short 
distance  below  the  pools,  hi 
the  valley,  there  are  still  sone 
beautiful  nrdens,  watered  from 
the  aqueduct." 
Pbotbkbs  <».     (See  fto* 

▼BRBS.) 

Solomon's  pobob.  OSit 
Tbmplb.) 

Soxia  OF  Solomon.  Thiati 
the  twemy.second  in  the  cxdm 
of  the  booka  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. A  Greek  translaUon  of 
it  is  extant,  which  is  ascribed 
without  contradiction  to  the 
authws  of  the  Septoaeint,  'who 
lived  abmit  two  centuries  b^brs 
Clirist.  The  ancient  Jews,  with- 
out exception,  regarded  it  ss  a 
sacred  book ;  Joaei^ua  imedi 
it  in  his  catalogue  of  sacied 
books ;  and  it  is  cited  as  of  di- 
vine autborityyfrom  the  earliest 
period  of  the  Chriatian  church. 
That  it  is  in  the  highest  degree 
figurative,mu8t  be  allowed;  hot 
whether  it  is  to  be  regarded  as 
a  poooo,  or  a  series  oTpoemStOr 
as  a  nuptial  dialogue,  or  as  a 
drama,  is  not  determined.  The 
prevailing  opinion  is,  that  the 
book  consists  of  twelve  distinct 
poems  or  idyls,  such  aa  are 
common  among  Arabian  poeu^ 
and  that  it  should  be  divided 
thus: 

Idyl  1  Cbap.  i.  1-8. 

«      -       .      i.»-U.7. 

5  .       .         iLS-17. 
4       -      -    Ui.l~S. 

6  •       •       UL&-hr.t 

6  -      -     iT.8>v.  1. 

7  .      .         T.8— Ti.lO 

8  .       .    ^1I~1X 

9  •      -       vlLI-8. 

10  •    TiLlO-vUL^ 

11  .      -      TflLft-T. 
la  •  VuL^'<- 
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The  i^liMioiu  yri&k  wMch 
tUi  book  aboundB  are  made  to 
•cenes  and  cuaUHns  of  which 
oinr  knowledge  is  very  imper- 
fect; and  hence  much  per> 
plenty  must  attend  any  at> 
temot  to  analyze  the  truths  it 
teaches;  and  much  care  and 
judgment  are  necessary  so  to 
use  this  part  of  divine  truth  as 
not  to  abuse  it. 

SON  OF  MAN.  (Matt.  vill. 
90.)  This  title  is  given  to  our 
Saviour  eighty  times  in  the 
New  Testament,  and  in  thir- 
ty instances  he  applies  tt  to 
himself.  It  is  also  applied  to 
him  by  Daniel,  (vii.  13.)  The 
Jews  perfectly  understood  it  to 
^note  Uie  Messiah.  It  pro- 
bably denotes  hia  peculiar  and 
intimate  relation  to  mankind 
in  his  incarnate  state,  as  the 
phrase  Son  qf  Oud  denotes  his 
peculiar  rrtation  to  the  Divine 
Being. 

The  term  Son  <^  man  is  ap- 
plied to  Esekiel  not  less  than 
eighty-nine  times,  and  may  be 
accounted  for  on  the  ground 
that  this  prophet  was,  in  many 
respects,  an  emineia  type  oi 
Chrisu 

Son  of  God.  (Dan.  iii.  25.) 
This  is  one  of  the  titles  of  our 
Divine  Redeemer,  and  is  ap- 
plied to  none  else,  except  in  a 
connexion  which  shows  the 
sense.  It  is  applied  to  ai^els, 
(Job  xxxviii.  /,)  and  to  Aoam, 
(Luke  iii.  38,)  as  created  imme- 
diately by  his  hand,  and  to  be- 
lievers;  (Rom.  viii.  14,  15.  2 
Cot.  VI.  18,)  as  adopted  into 
God's  spiritual  family ;  but 
when  applied  to  Christ,  it  is  in 
a  peculiar  and  exalted  sense, 
which  cannot  be  mistaken. 

Sons  of  God.  (C^en.  vi.  2.) 
The  original  word,  translated 
God  in  this  passage,  is  some- 
times rendered  pnncesy  or  dig- 
Hnguiskod  -persons;  and  the 
reading  might  properly  be, 
*sons  of  the  patriarchs,'  or 
eminent  men  mentioned  in 


SOR 

the  preceding  chapter.  (See 
Adoption.) 

S(X)THSAYER  (Dan.  ii.  27) 
was  one  who  fn'etended  to  fore- 
tell future  events.  The  ori* 
ginal  wcml  is  supposed  to  de- 
note that  they  dissected  the 
entrails  of  animals,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discerning  what  would 
come  to  pass.  The  Philistines 
appear  to  have  been  notorious 
for  their  practice  of  this  magic 
imposition.  (Isa.  ii.  6.)  This 
was  a  common  mode  of  divin- 
ing  among  the  Romans. 

SOP.  grohn  xiii.  26.)  Our 
ordinary  table  utensils  w«re 
unknown  among  the  Hebrews. 
Hence  in  eating  broth  or  milk, 
it  was  either  taken  with  the 
hollow  of  the  hand,  or  the 
bread  was  dif^ied  into  it.  This 
is  at  present  the  usage  in  ail 
the(»iental  countries,  even  at 
the  table  of  the  Persian  king. 
Thus  the  reapers  of  Boaz  dip- 
ped their  morsel  in  the  vine' 
^ar,  (Ruth  ii.  14;)  and  thus  mir 
Saviour  dipped  the  sop  or  mor- 
s^l.  and  gave  it  to  the  traitor 
Judas. 

SORCERY.  (Acts  viil.  9; 
xiii.  6.)  One  of  the  arts  of  the 
magicians,  tEx.  vii.  11,  hence 
called  sorcererSi)  by  the  use 
of  which  they  pretended  to 
predict  fuuire  events,  cure 
disesses,  work  miracles,  &c. 
The  practice  of  sorcery,  or 
any  confidence  in  it,  is  threat- 
ened with  the  severest  judg- 
ments. (Mai.  iii.  5.  Rev.  xxl 
8;  xxii.  15.) 

SOREK.  (Judg.  xvi.  4.)  A 
brook  and  vale  in  the  south 
of  the  territory  of  Dan,  where 
Delilah  dwelu  It  probably 
derived  its  name  from  its 
choice  grapesj  and  was  but  a 
mile  or  two  from  Eshcol.  The 
brook  empties  intb  the  Medi- 
terranean near  Askelon. 

SORROWS  OF  HELLs  and 

SORROWS  OF  DEATH,  (Pa 

xviii.  4, 5,)  signifies  pangSj  or 

jximx,  as  in  Acts  ii.  24.   In  both 

687 
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I  the  word  eordf  mar 

i  read.  Death  is  pmBonifiea 
in  manr  sjstemsof  paean  wor- 
•hip.  There  is  a  Hindoo  deitjr 
YamOy  or  the  catcher  qf  the 
8ouU  qf  menj  whoBe  image  is 
represented  as  holding  a  cord 
or  snare,  which  he  throws  oyer 
his  victun,  and  thus  secures 
him. 

SOSIPATER,  (Rom.  xd.  21,) 
or  SOPATER.  (Acts  xx.  4.)  A 
native  of  Berea,  and  a  kins- 
man of  Paul. 

SOSTHENES.  (Acts  zrUi. 
17.)  A  ruler  of  the  Jewish 
synagogue  at  Corinth.  He  was 
seized  and  beaten  by  a  party 
of  Greeks  in  that  city,  who 
were  excited  thus  to  acts  of 
violence  by  what  they  thought 
the  unjustifiable  and  malicious 
persecution  of  Paul.  It  is 
thought  that  he  afterwards  be- 
came a  convert  to  the  Chris- 
tian foith.  (I  Cor.  i.  1, 2.) 

SOUL.  (Gen.  it.  7.)  The 
Scriptures  evidently  distin- 
guish between  the  spirit  and 
soul.  (1  Tfaess.  y.  23.  Heb.  iv. 
12.)  The  word  which  we  call 
soul  is  used  to  denote  mere 
animal  life,  the  seat  of 


tions,  appetites,  and  passions. 
(Qen.  1.20.)  Here  the  word 
translated  life  is  the  same  with 
that  which  is  elsewhere  trans- 
lated sotd.  Hence  it  may  be 
inferred,  that  as  we  have  our 
bodies  and  animal  life  in  com- 
mon with  brutes,  it  must  be 
the  spirit  which  was  created 
in  the  likeness  or  image  of  God, 
and  which  raises  man  above 
the  brutes  that  perish,  and 
makes  him  a  rational  and 
accountable  beine.  We  can- 
not comprehend  tne  exact  con- 
nexion and  relation  of  these 
various  parts  of  our  being:  but 
that  they  exist  is  the  declara^ 
tion  of  Scripture,  fully  sup- 
ported by  observation  and  ex- 
perience. 

SPAIN.  (Rom.  XV.  24.)  For- 
merly this  term  included  the 
whole  Spanish  peninsula,  em- 


SPI 

bracing  Portugal.     In  ! 

time  it  was  subject  to  Booie» 
and  the  resort  of  many  Jews. 
It  is  uncertain  whether  that 
apostle's  intention  to  visit 
Spain  was  evor  executed.  (See 
IAfb  op  Paul,  diap.  xxi.,  by 
Am.  S.  S.  Union.) 
SPAN.  (See  Msasurbs.) 
SPARROW  (Ps.  Ixxxiv.  3) 
is  well  known  to  be  one  of  the 
smallest  and  least  valuaUe 
of  all  birds.  Hence  the  force 
of  the  allusion,  Matt.  x.  29l 
Lake  xii.  6.  The  original 
word  is  generic,  and  means  a 
bird  generally,  as  in  Ps.  ciL  7. 
The  probable  allusion  in  Ps. 
Ixxxiv.  3^  may  be  better  under- 
stood by  placinff  the  former 
part  of  the  third  verse  in  a 
parenthesis,  and  thus  connect- 
ing the  latter  part  with  the 
second  verse,  thus,  Mi/  taul 
longethf  yco,  evenfmntethxfor 
the  courts  qf  the  Lord:  my 
heart  and  myjleeh  erieth  out 
for  the  living  God,  (Yeo,  tft« 
sparrow  hath  found  a  houee^ 
and  the  moaUow  a  neat  for 
herseiff  tohere  she  may  layher 
,)  even  thine  aUara,  O 


^  hostSj  myEng^ 
my  God.  Then  the  desire  of 
the  psalmist  to  go  up  to  the 
courts  of  the  Lord's  nouse  is 
beautifully  compared  with  the 
instinctive  desire  of  the  bhd 
for  its  nestr-its  home. 
SPEAR.  (See  Abxoite.) 
SPICES.  (Gen.  xliiL  U.) 
This  term,  as  used  by  the  sa> 
cred  writen,  is  much  moce 
comprehensive  than  the  mo- 
dem use  of  it.  With  them  it 
includes  not  only  fragrant 
gums,  as  myirh,  and  also  roots 
and  barks,  as  cassia,  cinna* 
moiij  cane,  &c.,  but  the  odoars 
of  flowers  and  variooa  per- 
fumes. (Sol.  Song  Iv.  14, 16.) 
Spices  were  imported  into 
Judea  chiefly  from  southern 
Arabia.  Sweet  spices  (Mark 
xvi.  1)  are  merely  aromatic 
substances  used  in  embalm- 
ing.   The  word  spkea  flilly 
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eiyimuod  the  meaning  of  the 
original  word  without  the  ad- 
iective. 

Spider,  (job  viii.  14.)  a 

well  Isnown  insect  of  very 
singular  structure  and  habits. 
Its  method  of  weaving  its  web, 
—the  thinness  and  frailly  of 
which  are  striitingly  emble- 
matical of  a  false  hope,  and  of 
the  schemes  of  wicked  men, 
(In.  lix.  5,)— and  the  remarli:- 
able  construction  of  its  foot  so 
as  to  resemble  a  part  of  the 
human  hand,  will  he  found 
fully  illustrated  with  engrav- 
ings, &c.  in  Bible  Natural 
HuTORY.  art.  Spider,  by  Am. 
S.  S.  Union. 

The  expression  in  Prov. 
XXX.  28,  is  supposed  by  some 
to  refer  to  some  other  and 
larger  animal ;  but  the  strili- 
ing  correspondence  between 
the  construction  of  the  spider's 
foot  and  the  terms  used  to  ex- 
press its  method  of  working, 
goes  far  to  establish  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  present  render- 

°I*PIKENARD.  (Johnxii. 
8—5.)  A  plant  of  the  grass 
kind,  of  strong  aromatic  taste 
and  smell,  and  found  chiefly 
in  India.  The  ointment  made 
of  the  genuine  Indian  nard 
was  very  precious,  (Mark  xiv. 
8,)  a  single  pound  costing,  in 
our  Saviour's  day,  what,  in 
the  modern  value  of  money, 
would  be  upwards  of  forty 
dollars.  Profane  history  tells 
us  that  the  crude  vegetable 
was  worth  one  hundred  denarii 
(or  nearly  forty-five  dollars)  a 
pound,  at  Rome,  in  the  time 
of  Christ.  Like  other  unguents 
and  perfumes,  it  was  carried 
in  a  kx)x  closely  sealed,  so  as 
to  be  air-tight.  0{)ening  this 
seal  is  called  breaking  the  box. 
SPIRIT.  (Gen.vi.3.)  This 
term  is  often  emploved  figu- 
ratively by  tiie  sacred  writers, 
and  its  import  may  be  gene- 
rally determined  by  its  con- 
nBooon. 

50 
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The  Holy  Spirit  Is  the  title 
of  that  divine  Agent— the  Com. 
forter,  the  Holy  Ghost,  plainly 
distinguished  from  the  Father 
and  the  Son,  (John  xiv.  26; 
xvi.  7, 8 :)  by  whose  influence 
the  truth  is  received,  under- 
stood, believed  and  obeyed. 
Ke  quickens  those  who  are 
dead  in  trespasses  and  sins, 
purifies  and  sanctifies  them, 
and  thus  prepares  them  to  glo- 
rify Qod  and  enjov  him  for 
ever.  (John  xv.  1--6.  Rom.  v. 
5 ;  viii.  16.     See  Discbrnino 

OF  SPIRITS.) 

SPIRITUAL  BODY.  (1  Cor. 
XV.  44.)  We  are  probably  to 
understand  bv  this  that  tho 
bodv  which  will  be  raised  will 
be  divested  of  all  sensual  and 
animal  appetites;  and  while 
it  will  retain  a  bodily  shape  or 
form,  it  will  be  perfectly  ntted 
for  pure  spiritual  exercises  and 
enjoyments,  in  perfect  unison 
with  the  redeemed  and  sane- 
tified  soul. 

SPOIL.  (Ex.  iii.  22.)  The 
original  word  in  this  passage 
means  to  recover  property 
taken  away  by  violence.  (1 
Sam.  XXX.  22.) 

SPONGE.  (Matt,  xxvii.  48.) 
A  submarine  substance,  com- 
posed  of  fibres  interwoven  in 
a  surprising  manner,  and  sur- 
nuinaed  by  thin  membranes, 
which  arrange  themselves  in 
a  cellular  form.  It  imbibes  a 
great  quantity  of  fluid,  and 
parts  with  it  upon  a  strong 
pressure.  Drink  could  be  easily 
conveyed  in  this  form  where 
cups  could  not  be  used.  It  is 
inhabited  by  animals,  like  the 
coral,  who  use  the  openings  ot 
the  sponge  to  suck  in  and  throw 
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HM  w»A%for  the  hoiy  piaetj 
fcicowe  fl^  tfu  imcUannesa  <f 
M«  ehUatm  qf  hrael.  (Lev. 
xri.  16.)  The  blood  of  sprink- 
ling was  typical  of  the  aloa- 
ioff  blood  of  Christ.  When 
this  has  been  applied  to  the 
•cml  of  the  believer)  he  may 
approach  the  presence  of  a 
holy  Ood,  in  the  name  of  the 
great  Advocate  and  Redeemer, 
confident  of  a  gracious  recep- 
tion. The  blood  of  Abel,  al- 
luded to  in  the  above  passaee 
fhNU  Hebrews,  called  only  for 
vengeance,  (Gen.  iv.  10,  11;) 
bat  the  blood  of  Christ  speaks 
of  pardon,  peace,  and  eternal 
life. 

STACTE.  (Ex.  XXX.  34.) 
One  oi  the  prescribed  ingre- 
dients of  the  sacred  incense. 
It  is  the  Greek  name  for  the 
poreet  myrrh;  or  that  which 
flows  freely  from  the  tree  with- 
ofQt  incision. 

STARS.  (Deut.  iv.  19.)  Un- 
der the  name  of  stars,  the  He- 
l»«ws  comprehended  all  con- 
stellations, planets,  and  hea- 
venly bodies;  all  luminaries, 
except  the  sun  and  moon.  The 
psalmist,  to  exalt  the  power 
and  omniscience  of  Qod,  (Ps. 
cxlvii.  4,)  describes  him  tak- 
ing a  survey  of  the  stars,  as  a 
king  uking  a  review  of  his 
army,  and  knowing  the  naqae 
of  every  one  of  his  soldiers. 
To  express  a  very  extraordi- 
nary  increase  and  multiplica- 
tion, the  sacred  writers  use 
the  similitude  of  the  stars  of 
heaven,  or  of  the  sands  of 
the  sea.  (Gen.  xv.  5:  xxii.  17; 
xxvi.  4.  Ex.  xxxii.  13,  &c.) 

No  part  of  the  visible  crea^ 
tion  exhibits  the  glory  of  the 
Creator  more  illustriously  than 
Uie  starry  heavens.  (PA.  xix. 
1.)  When  we  seriously  con- 
template the  moon  and  stars, 
the  work  of  the  fingers  of  God, 
we  cannot  but  be  astonished 
that  he  should  condescend  to 
pay  any  attention  to  men.  (Pa. 
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Tbe«tarorBethlehem,w1Mi 
appeared  to  the  Maci,  to  direa 
them  to  the  birthplace  of  the 
Messiah,  was  not  a  natural  phe> 
nomenon,  but  evidently  mi- 
raculous, and,  when  it  had  an- 
swered its  purpose,  it  vanished. 
It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  of  the 
fixed  stars  some  have  entirely 
disappeared ;  while  others  not 
marked  in  any  catalogue  have 
become  visible,  where  they 
could  not  have  existed  befbrs 
without  being  noticed. 

Jesus  Chnst  is  called  the 
Morning  Start  (Rev.  xxii.  160 
as  he  introduced  the  light  of 
the  gospel  day,  and  made  s 
fuller  manifestation  of  the 
truths  of  (jrod  than  the  pro- 
phets, whose  predictions  ais 
now  accomplished. 

STEEL.  (Ps.  xviii.34.)  The 
degree  of  m«ngth  and  agility 
which  one  possessed  was  oflm 
shown  among  the  ancient  na* 
tions  in  the  use  of  the  bow. 
The  word  rendered  9teel  in 
this  passage  might  (acc(»ding 
to  some  critics)  be  more  pro> 
perly  rendered  copper.  So  of 
Job  XX.  24.  (Clomp.  Jer.  XV.  ISL 
Ezek.  xxvii.  19.) 

STEPHANAS  (ICor.  i.  IQ 
was  one  of  the  earliest  con* 
verts  to  Christianity  in  Oirtnth. 
(1  Cor.  xvi.  16,)  and  received 
baptism  at  the  hands  of  PauL 

STEPHEN,  (Acts  vL  50 
usually  known  as  the  firft 
martyr,  was  one  of  the  seven 
men  of  honest  report  who  wert 
elected,  at  the  suggestion  <^  the 
twelve  apostles,  to  relieve  them 
of  a  particular  class  of  their 
labours.  His  character  is  given 
by  the  sacred  historian  as  a 
man  full  of  &ith  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost;  and  he  was  Mft> 
dowed,  in  a  remarkable  de> 
gree,  with  divine  power  and 
grace.  (Acts  vi.  8.  la)  His 
defence  against  the  folse  and 
malicious  charges  of  his  opp»> 
nents,  (Acts  vii.  2S3^  among 
whom  was  Saul  of  Tarsus,  ■ 
a  masteriy  exhibition  of  traih; 
600 
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md  80  dhrect  was  its  appeal  to 
the  consciences  of  the  popu- 
lace, that  they  were  excited 
to  madness,  (Acts  vii.  54,)  and 
fell  upon  Stephen  like  wild 
beasts,  shouting,  and  slopping 
their  ears ;  and  after  they  had 
forced  him  beyond  the  walls  of 
the  city,  (Lev.  xxiv.  14,)  they 
stoned  him  to  death,  Saul  being 
present  and  conspicuous  in 
this  barbarous  transaction.  The 
last  breaih  of  the  martyr  was 
spent,  liJie  that  of  his  divine 
Naster.in  prayerfor  theforsive- 
ness  of  his  murderers.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  this 
prayer  of  Stephen's  is  directed 
to  the  Lord  Jesus,  or  rather  it 
seems  to  be  a  continuation  of 
the  prayer  respecting  himself 
which  was  addressed  Imme- 
diately to  Christ;  the  word 
God  m  verse  59  of  our  trans- 
lation not  being  in  any  ancient 
manuscript  or  version. 

STEWARD.  (Gen.  xv.  2.) 
The  chief  overseer  of  the 
household.  (Comp.  Gen.  xxiv. 
%  with  passage  first  cited. 
Siee  Elibzbr,  Joanna.) 

STOCKS.  (Job  xiii.  27.)  The 
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name  of  a  machine  or  fnitni- 
ment  by  which  the  feet  and 
arms  of  prisoners  are  secured. 
It  is  said  that  the  jailer  at  Phi 
lippi,  to  whose  custody  Paul 
and  Silas  were  committed  with 
a  strict  charge  to  keep  them 
safely,  not  only  put  them  in  an 
inner  prison  or  dungeon,  but 
made  their  feet  fast  in  the 
stocks.  The  form  of  this  in- 
strument, as  seen  in  the  east 
at  this  day,  is  given  in  the 
following  cuts. 


The  upper  half  (a)  being  re* 
moved,  each  leg  is  placed,  just 
above  the  ankle^  in  the  groove 
of  the  lower  hall,  and  then  the 
upper  part  is  fastened  down 
BO  as  to  confine  them  inex- 
tricabljr.  The  instrument  for 
confinmg  the  hands  is  formed 
on  the  same  principle,  and  is 
represented  in  the  subjoined 
cut.    (For  still  another  form, 


and  more  nearly  resembling 
that  in  modern  use,  see  Chris- 
tian Marttbs,  p.  71,  by  Am. 
S.  S.Union.) 

STOICS  (Acts  x^  [8) 
were  a  sect  of  heathen  lo- 
Bophers,  (much  like  the  ri- 
sees,)  who  took  their  rie  »m 
one  Zeno,  a  Cyprian.  is 
said,  ho  borrowed  many  lis 
opinions  from  the  Jewisn  ip- 
tures;  but  it  is  cerui  lat 
Socrates  and  Plato  had        ;ht 


some  of  them  before.  The 
Greek  word  for  porch  is  stoa, 
and  from  the  circumstance  of 
his  teaching  his  scholars  in  a 
famous  public  portico  or  porch 
at  Athen^,  his  followers  were 
called  Stoics.  They  gene- 
rally taught,  that  it  is  wisdom 
alone  that  renders  men  happy ; 
that  the  ills  of  life  are  but  fan- 
cied evils;  and  that  a  wise 
man  ought  not  to  be  moved 
either  with  joy  or  grief :  and 
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in  their  practice,  they  affecU 
ed  much  patience,  austerity, 
and  insenaibility.  The  Stoics 
were  known  for  many  ages, 
especially  at  Athens,  where 
some  of  them  encountered 
Paul. 

Of  all  the  ancient  sects,  the 
Stoics  were  most  strict  in 
their  regard  to  moral  virtue. 
They  believed  in  the  unity 
of  the  Divine  Being ;  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world  by  the  Logos 
or  Word,  and  a  superintend- 
ing providence  administered 
in  conformity  with  the  will 
and  purpose  of  God ;  but  all 
their  opinions  were  mingled 
with  the  grossest  error. 

STONE.  (Gen.  xxxv.  14.) 
Houses  of  stone  were  as  com- 
mon among  the  Hebrews  as 
among  ourselves.  The  more 
elesant  structures  were  built 
of  hewn  and  squared  stones. 
Amos  says  to  the  luxurious 
Israelites,  Ye havebuilt houses 
qfhewn  atone^  btUye  shall  not 
dwell  in  thetn.  (Amos  v.  11.) 
When  Solomon  was  about  to 
raise  the  temple,  he  ccmmand- 
edf  and  they  brought  great 
stoneSf  coatly  stonesy  and 
hewed  atoneSf  to  lay  the  foun- 
dation qf  the  house.  (I  Kings 
V.  17.) 

Stones  were  oflen  used  as 
we  use  knives.  (Ex.  iv.  25. 
Josh.  ▼.  2;)  and  we  are  told 
that  stone  knives  were  used 
by  the  Egyptians  in  preparing 
dead  bodies  for  the  process  of 
embalming.  The  disciples  of 
Christ  are  called  stones,  or 
lively  (living)  stones,  (IPei. 
ii.  5,)  in  allusion  to  their  con- 
nexion with  Christ, upon  whom 
they  are  built  up  compactly 
together,  as  upon  the  one 
only  foundation  which  God 
has  laid,  the  living  stone. 
(1  Pet.  ii.  4,)  or  the  source  of 
life.  K  heart  qf  stone  SBSkfigOi' 
rative  expression,  importing 
great  hardness  and  impeni- 
tency.  A  stone  is  sometimes 
put  for  an  idol.   (fiab.  ii.  19.) 
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Heaps  of  atones  were  nieed 
to  mark  some  signal  provi- 
dence of  God,  in  the  way  either 
of  deliverance  or  punishment. 
(Josh.  iv.  5—7.)  The  weights 
of  the  Hebrews  were  also  called 
stones. 

White  stonb.  (Rev.  ii.  17,) 
here,  is  supposed  by  many  to 
be  an  allusion  to  the  practice 
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nie  most  yiolent  of  the  pen 
cutora ;  and  the  multitude  i 
lowed  the  example  of  the  let 
en,  until  the  victim  was  b^< 
to  death.  It  is  said  that  t 
frequent  taking  up  of  ston 
by  the  Jews  to  throw  at  our  S 
▼lour,  and  the  stoning  of  Si 
phQn,(Acis  vii.6e,)andof  Pai 
(Acts  xiv.  19,)  were  vestiges 
a  punishment  called  the  rebe, 
beating,  inflicted  by  the  mo 
with  fists,  staves,  or  stent 
on  the  excitement  of  the  m 
ment. 

STORK.  (Jer.  vill.  7.) 
bihl  of  passage,  formed  mu( 
like  the  crane,  but  larger, 
feeds  on  insects  and  frogs,  ai 
was  reckoned  among  the  u 
clean  birds.  (Lev.  xl  19.) 
has  long  legs,  with  which 
seeks  food  in  marshes  and  w 
tery  places,  and  its  bill 
formed  so  as  to  retain  its  sli 
pery  prey.  It  builds  its  ne 
sometimes  in  trees, (Ps.  civ.  17 
and  sometimes  in  high  ruim 
towers.  Its  name,  in  the  H 
brewj  means  mercy,  or  jdety 
and  Its  English  name,  take 
(Indirectly  at  least)  from  tli 
Greek  storge,  signifies  natun 
affection.  This  accords  wit 
our  knowledge  of  its  characte 
which  is  remarkable  for  tei 
demess,  especially  in  th 
young  towards  the  old  bird 
An  eminent  naturalist  tells  x 
of  a  Dane,  who  related,  from  hi 
own  personal  knowledge,  fact 
which  occurred  in  the  souther 
part  of  Jutland,  that  the  tw 
p^nt  birds  guard  and  feed  th 
brood  alternately,  one  alwaj 
remaining  In  the  nest  while  th 
other  goes  for  food ;  and  afte 
ihelr  young  become  old  enoug 
to  fly,  the  parent  birds  brin 
them  back  at  night,  and  Ion 
preserve  the  nest  as  their  na 
tural  and  proper  home.  Th 
old  birds  teach  their  youn^ 
with  great  care  how  to  find  am 
distinguish  proper  food.  Inth 
autumn  they  fly  to  a  warm  cli 
oiate,  and   returning  in  th 
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(Jndg.  xiz.  16—20.  Job  Toad. 
aBTrTim.  V.  10.   Heb.  xlli.  2.) 

STRAW.  (Gen.  xxlv.  25.) 
The  straw  wanted  br  the  Jews 
for  bricks  (Ex.  v.  7^1$)  was 
to  lay  them  on  when  fresh 
moulded.  For  want  of  it  their 
mould  fell  in  pieces,  and  their 
work  was  vain. 

STREET.  (Gen.  xix.  2.)  The 
streets  of  oriental  cities  are 
usually  narrow.  Mats  are  some- 
times spread  across  from  roof 
to  roof  to  shade  the  streets  from 
the  sun.  The  streets  were 
named  as  in  modem  Umes, 
(Ezra  X.  9.  Acts  ix.  11 ;)  but 
it  is  supposed  that  in  othOT  pas- 
sages, (2  Chron.  xxxii.  6.  Neh. 
viii.  1.3.  160  the  word  trans- 
lated streets  means  squares,  or 
open  places  around  the  gates. 
Modern  travellers  often  men- 
tion it  as  a  common  custom  in 
the  eastern  countries  to  sit  in 
the  streets.  (1  Sam.  iv.  13.  Job 
xxix.  7.    See  Bakb,  City.) 

SUBURBS.    (See  City.) 

SUCCOTH.  (Josh.  xiii.  27. 
Judg.  viii.  15.)  HhB  place  men- 
tioned in  Num.  xxxiii.  6,  was 
jnobably  a  resting  place  for 
caravans  to  and  from  Egypt 
In  other  paasageSi  Succoth  de- 
notes a  city  (H-  valley  on  the 
east  of  J(»dan,  between  it 
and  Jabbok,  where  Abra- 
ham pitched  his  tent  on  his 
return  from  Mesopotamia. 
(Gen.  xxxiii.  17.)  It  was  al- 
lotted to  the  tribe  of  G^,  and 
its  inhabitants,  for  insolent 
language  to  Gideon,  were  se- 
verely punished  by  him.  (Judg. 
viii.  15.)  It  is  called  the  v(U- 
ley  cf  Suecotht  (Ps.  Ix.  6,)  or 
bootnajhecavm  of  Jacob's  build- 
ing booths  there  for  his  cattle. 

SUKKIIMS.  (2Chron.  xii. 
3.)  The  name  of  a  portion  of 
the  allies  of  Shishak,  kin^  of 
Egypt,  in  the  invasion  or  Ju- 
dea.  They  are  supposed  to 
have  been  a  tribe  of  Ethiopia 
ans  from  the  ehoreB  of  the  Red 
Sea. 

SUMMER.  (See  Sbasons.) 
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SUPERSCRIPTION.  (See 
Cboss.) 

SUPERSTITIOUS.  (Acta 
xvii.  22.)  This  term  in  the 
original  is  at  best  ambiguous. 
Perhaps  it  signi^es  nothing  of- 
fensive, but  simply  that  the 
Athenians  were  remarkably 
addicted  to  WOTship.  They  had 
more  gods^  more  temples,  more 
festivals,  m  short,  more  reli- 
gious observances,  than  the 
apostle  had  seen  elsewhere; 
and  he  was  about  to  tell  them 
what  he  thought  were  erron  in 
these  services. 

SUPPER.    (See  Meals.) 

SUPPLICATION.  (I  Tim. 
ii.  1—6.)  It  is  supposed  that  the 
distinction  made  in  this  pas- 
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SWALLOW.  (Ppov.  xxvL  2.) 
A  well  known  bird  of  passagei 
whose  instinctive  knowlec^e 
of  its  time  of  migration  is  used 
by  the  prophet  (Jer.  viii.  7)  to 
reprove  the  infidelity  of  the 
Jews.  The  allusion  in  Prov. 
XX vi.  2,  probably  signifies  that 
the  curses  or  imprecations  of 
the  wicked,  when  uttered 
against  the  innocent,  pass 
away  like  the  birds  in  their 
flight.  The  short,  broken  twit- 
tering of  the  swallow  is  alluded 
to,  Isa.  xxxviii.  14. 

SWAN.  (Deut.  xiv.  16.)  A 
large  and  very  beautiful  water 
bird,  unclean  by  the  ceremo- 
nial law,  (Lev.  x\.  18^  though 
it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
some  other  bird  is  not  intended 
in  this  passage. 

SWEAR.    (See  Oath.) 

SWEARING,  voicK  op. 
CLev.  v.  1.)  The  import  of  this 
expression  in  the  Hebrew  is, 
**  hear  the  voice  of  adjuration, 
execration,  oath,  or  curse,"  i.  e. 
hears  this  voice  when  one  is 
adjured  or  put  upon  his  oath  as 
a  witness  in  court.  The  pre- 
cept unquestionably  relates, 
not  to  the  duty  of  informing 
against  a  common  swearer,  but 
to  the  case  of  one  who  is  sum- 
moned to  give  evidence  l)efore 
the  civil  magistrate.  Judges 
among  the  Jews  had  power  to 
adjure  not  only  the  witnesses, 
but  the  persons  suspected,  as 
appears  lirom  the  high-priest's 
adjuring  ourSaviour,who  there- 
upon answered,  though  he  had 
before  been  silent.  (Inatt.  xxvi. 
63.)  If  a  person  Aeard^Ae  voice 
f^atOMnngj  i.  e.  if  he  were  ad- 
jured by  an  oath  of  the  Lord  to 
testify  what  he  knew  in  rela- 
tion to  any  matter  of  fact  in 
question,  and  yet.  through  fear 
or  favour,  refusea  to  give  evi- 
dence, or  gave  it  but  in  part, 
he  was  to  bear  hi»  iniqttity.  It 
seems  to  be  implied  that  such 
a  one  should  be  considered  in 
tha  sight  of  God  as  guilty  of  the 
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transgreflsion  which  he  hai 
thus  endeavoured  to  conceal. 

SWINE,  (Deut.  xiv.  80  or 
hogt  was  unclean  by  the  ritual 
law,  and  an  object  of  utter  at>- 
horrence  to  the  Jews.  Hence 
the  employment  of  the  prodi- 
gal  son  implies  the  mo9t  con- 
temptfble  degradation.  (Luke 
XV.15.)  Eating  the  flesh  of  swine 
is  mentioned  among  the  sinful 
practices  of  the  Jews.  (Isa. 
lxv.4;  Ixvi.  17.)  The  filthy 
habits  of  this  animal  illustrate 
one  feature  in  the  character  of 
sinners.    (2  Pet.  ii.  22.) 

The  herd  of  swine  miracu- 
lously  destroyed  (Matt.  viii. 
32)  perhaps  belonged  to  Jews, 
and  were  of  course  Kept  in  vio* 
latinn  of  their  own  law.  (Lev. 
xi.  7.) 

To  cast  pearls  before  audne 
(Matt.  vii.  6)  is  not  more  vain 
and  wasteful  than  to  offer  the 
words  of  truth  and  wisdom  to 
those  who  are  known  to  de- 
spise  them,  and  who  would 
only  return  the  offer  with  in- 
sult and  abuse. 

SWORD.    (See  Arms.) 

SYCAMINE.  (Luke  xvil. 
6.)  A  tree  common  in  Egypt, 
and  closely  resembling  tne 
mulberry  tree  in  its  general 
appearance. 
^  SYCAMORE.  (Luke  xix.  4.^ 
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flata  fttorthe  (vupfxiied)  lapse 
of  3000  yean.  (For  deschpuon 
and  eograTioffof  tree  and  fruit, 
Me  Youth's  Prumd  for  Janu* 
aiTt  1829,  br  Am.  S.  S.  Union.) 
SYCHA&.  (See  Shscukm.) 
8YCHEM.  (SeeSHBCHSM.) 
8YENE.  (Ezek.  xxix.  10.) 
A  very  ancient  cit^,  on  the 
mubem  frontier  of  £^rpt,  near 
the  ruins  of  whicli  is  Uie  mo- 
dem city  of  AMOoar,  or  Aste<m. 
The  site  of  Syene  sbows  some 
granite  col  umns  and  a  confused 
inizture<rf'monuments.  **Here," 
nys  a  celebrated  modem  geo- 
grapher. **the  Pharaohs  and 
the  Ptolemies  raised  the  tem- 
ples and  the  palaces  which  are 
KNind  half  buried  under  the 
drifting  sand.  Here  are  the 
quanies  from  which  the  obe- 
lisks  and  colossal  statues  of 
the  Egyptian  temples  were  dug. 
And  on  the  polished  surface 
ofsome  of  the  native  roclcs  are 
found  hieroglyphic,  sculptured 
representations  ui  Egyptian 
deities." 
SYLVANUS.  (See  Silas.) 
SYBACUSE.  acts  xxviii. 
12.)  A  wealthy  and  important 
city  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
Island  of  Sicily.  It  was  founded 
B.  c.  790,  and  is  distinguished 
as  the  birthplace  of  Archime- 
des. Syracuse  was  on  the  di- 
rect course  from  Malta  to  Rome, 
and  the  apostle  stopped  there 
two  or  three  days.  It  is  now 
called  S^aeuaOi  or  Suragoasa, 
and  contains  about  18/jOO  in- 
habitants. 

SYNAGOGUE.  (Matt.  xii. 
9.)  There  is  no  conclusive 
evidence  that  stated  meetings 
of  the  people  for  social  re- 
ligious serricee,  or  meetings 
tot  receiving  public  instruc- 
tion, were  known  among  the 
Jews  before  the  captivity.  AA 
ter  that  event  such  meetings 
became  common,  and  were 
called  synagogues.  They  were 
pobably  held  at  first  in  private 
houses  or  in  the  open  air.  Af- 
ter a  time^  however,  buildings 
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were  erected  expressly  forUirif 
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was  some  resemblance  be- 
tween  the  construction  of  these 
synagogues  and  that  of  the 
temple.  The  centre  building 
which  was  called  the  temple, 
was  furnished  with  an  ark,  or 
chest,  containing  the  copy  of 
the  law  which  was  read.  A 
low  desk  or  pulpit  was  erected 
about  the  middle  a(  the  syna- 

fogue.  Some  of  the  seats  were 
igher  than  others,  and  were 
assigned  to  the  elders.  They 
were  called  chief  or  uppertnosi 
aeata.   (Matt,  xxiii.  6.)    Each 

grnagogue  had  its  proper  of- 
cers.  The  council,  to  whom 
the  supreme  direction  be* 
longed,  consisted  of  elders,  ot 
aged  and  influential  men.  The 
president  of  this  council  wag 
called  the  ruleri  at  chief  ruler 
cf  the  eynagogue.  (Mark  v. 
22.  Acts  xlii.  15;  xviii.  a) 
The  rulers  of  the  synagogue 
had  power  to  excommunicate 
and  to  scourge  offenders.  (Matt. 
X.  17.  John  xvi.  2.)  The  put- 
ting one  out  of  the  synagogue 
was  a  punishment  grettlT 
dreaded  by  the  Jews— much 
more  than  scourging.  It  would 
seem,  also,  that  judicial  pro* 
ceedings  were  sometimes  had 
in  the  synagogues,  where  cer> 
tain  ofiences  were  tried,  the 
punishment  of  which  wai 
scourging.  The  stripes  ware 
inflicted  under  the  directloa 
«6 
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of  the  tribunal,  in  the  syna- 
flogue,  (Acts  xxii.  19;  xxvi.  11,) 
By  an  appointed  person. 

When  the  apostles  were  ex- 
cluded from  the  Jewish  syna- 
gogues, thejT  held  their  reli- 
gious meetings  in  private 
houses.  Hence  we  repeatedly 
hear  of  churches  in  houses. 
(Acts  ii.  46;  v.  42.  Rom. 
xvi.6.  ICor.xvi.  19.  Col.  iv. 
\o.  See  Biblical  AMTiam- 
TiB8«  vol.  ii.  ch.  viii.,  and  Sb- 
LUMisL,  ch.  zi.,  both  by  Am. 
S.  S.  Union.) 

The  service  of  the  synagogue 
was  as  follows.  The  people 
beine  seated,  the  minister,  or 
angel  of  the  svnagoeue.  as- 
cended tlie  pulpit,  ana  offered 
up  the  public  pravers;  the 
people  rising  from  tneir  seats, 
and  standing  in  a  posture  of 
deep  devotion.  (Matt.  vi.  5. 
Mark  xi.  25.  Luke  xviii.  11. 
13.)  Tlie  prayers  were  nine- 
teen in  number,  and  were 
closed  by  reading  the  execra- 
tion. The  next  thing  was  the 
repetition  of  their  phylacteries ; 
after  which  came  the  reading 
of  the  law  and  the  prophets. 
The  former  was  divided  into 
fifly-four  sections,  with  which 
were  united  corresponding  por- 
tions  from  the  prophets,  (see 
Acts  xiii.  15. 27;  xv.  21 ;)  and 
these  were  read  through  once 
Inthecouneoftheyear.  After 
the  return  from  the  captivity, 
an  interpreter  was  employed 
in  reading  the  law  and  the 
prophets,  (Neh.  viii.  2-8,) 
who  interpreted  them  into  the 
Syro-Chafdaic  dialect,  which 
was  then  spoken  by  the  people. 
The  last  part  of  the  service 
was  the  expounding  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  preaching  from 
Uiem  to  the  people.  This  vras 
done  either  by  one  of  the  of- 
ficers, or  by  some  distineuished 
person  wlio  happenea  to  be 
present.  This  happened  with 
our  Saviour,  (Luke  iv.  17—200 
and  there  are  several  other 
iodiances  recorded  of  himself 
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{>reme  power,  the  words  Baby 
onia  and  Chaldea  were  equi 
valent  to  Assyria,  and  c<»n 
prehended  two  extensive  re- 
gions on  opposite  sides  of  the 
Euphrates.  These  are  called 
by  the  sacred  writers  Aram 
beyond  the  river j  (2  Sam.  x.  16^ 
and  Aram  on  thia  aide  qf  ink 
river.  To  the  former,  by  way 
of  distinction,  Uie  Greeks  gave 
the  name  Aaayria,  and  to  the 
latter  the  name  of  SyriOt  of 
which  Zobah  first,  and  after- 
wards Damascus,  (Isa.  vii.  8,) 
was  the  capital.     (See  At- 

STRLA.) 

The  word  Syriti,  called  in 
the  Hebrew  Aram^  from  a  son 
of  Shem,  (Gen.  x.  22,)  in  itf 
largest  acceptation,  extended 
from  the  Meaiterranean  and 
the  river  Cydnus  to  the  Eu- 
phrates, and  from  mount  Tan* 
rus  on  the  north  to  Arabia  and 
the  border  of  Egypt  on  the 
south.  It  was  divided  into 
Syria  PalestinOf  including 
Canaan  and  Phenicia,  CaU~ 
l^riot  between  two  ridges 
of  mount  Lebanon,  and  Zipper 
Syria.  The  last  was  known 
as  Syria  in  a  restricted  sense. 
The  kings  of  these  provinces 
were  engaged  in  frequent  wars 
with  the  children  of  Israel, 
sometimes  subject  to  them, 
sometimes  independent,  some- 
times opposed,  and  sometimes 
in  alliance  with  them.  Syria 
was  successively  suMect  to  the 
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AlBTriftn,  Babyloniao.  Pentan, 
Macedouian,  Seleucidan,  B4)- 
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old  Synac  no  traces  exist. 

No  countor  was  njore  cele- 
brated in  antiquity  than  Syria. 
In  the  south-west  was  the  land 
of  promise,  the  country  of  the 
Israelites,  and  the  cradle  of 
Christianity.  Phenicia,  par- 
ticularly its  cities  of  Tyre  and 
Sidon,  were  famous  tor  com- 
merce. Damascus  was  long 
the  capital  of  a  powerAil  liing- 
dom.  and  Antioch  was  once  a 
royal  residence,  and  accounted 
the  third  city  in  the  world  in 
wealth  and  popiulation.  Balbec 
andPalmyra  still  exhibit  splen- 
did ruins  of  their  ancient  great- 
ness. Here  have  the  Assyrians, 
Jews,  Greeks,  Parthians,  Ro- 
mans, Saracens,  the  crusaders, 
and  the  Turks,  struggled  at 
different  periods  for  possession. 
Ninus,  Semh«mis,  Sesostris, 
Alezandefi  Pompey,  Antony, 
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Cesar,  Titus,  Aurelian,  &c ; 
at  a  later  period,  Godfrey  of 
Bouillon,  Richard  Coeur  de 
Lion,  Saladin,  &c. ;  and,  still 
more  recently.  Napoleon  and 
Mohammed  Ali,  have  in  turn 
acted  a  part  on  the  plains  of 
Syria.  lenorance,  superstition, 
and  barbarism  now  cover  Uie 
land,  and  no  traces  of  its  civil- 
ization  remain  but  ruins. 

The  Nestorians  of  the  pre- 
sentday  call  theinsel  veB&/nan 
ChriaUanSi  because  they  use 
the  ancient  Syriac^  in  their 
forms  of  worship:  and  they 
the  New  Testament  in 


this  language.  At  present  the 
Arabic  languace  prevails  in 
Syria,  and  the  Bible  is  there- 
fore within  their  power. 

Syria  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting  fields  of  missionary 
effort  known  in  our  times. 
Within  its  limits  are  to  be 
found  nine-tenths  of  the  scenes 
of  the  sacred  history.  It  was 
the  only  home  for  tne  church 
for  thousands  of  years:  it  was 
the  candlestick  for  the  only 
light  which  shined  in  a  dark 
world  for  nearly  twenty  cen- 
turies :  all  parts  of  it  have  been 
trodden  by  the  feel  of  the  Son 
of  God,  or  by  his  prophets  and 
apostles:  scarcely  a  hill  or  a 
valley  but  has  resounded  with 
the  songs  of  Moses,  of  David, 
and  of  IiMiiah :  while,  above  all, 
here  was  shea  that  blood  which 
taketh  away  the  sin  of  th* 
tDorld.  The  whole  country  is 
one  vast  living  commentary 
on  the  word  of  God,  spread  out 
for  the  perusal  of  every  age, 
and  for  the  confusion  of  everj 
skeptic. 

And  if  these  countries  are 
unrivalled  in  the  thrilling  In- 
terest of  their  past  history,  they 
are  equally  so  in  the  singular 
features  oi  their  present  con- 
dition, and  in  the  solemnity 
of  their  future  expectations. 
Palestine,  robbed  and  spoiled, 
sits  in  desolate  widowhood 
amidst  the  dust  and  ruins  of 
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her  former  greatness ;  and  the 
remnant  of  ihe  Jewish  nation, 
once  ttie  entire  church  of  God, 
live  like  aliens  and  bond-ser- 
vants in  the  land  of  tiieir  fa- 
thers. But  if  we  have  not  read 
the  word  of  God  in  vain,  there 
is  much  of  unfulfilled  prophecy 
and  promise  scattered  along 
Uie  whole  track  of  revelation, 
which,  touching  and  glancing 
on  every  age,  throw  a  strong 
and  cheering  light  over  the 
bappy  future;  and  faith  rests 
assured,  that 

<*  Thew  ruim  ihall  be  bailt  aaun, 
And  «U  tbit  dart  diaU  riae." 

The  present  number  of  in- 
habitants is  variously  estimated 
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firom  800.000  to  2,500^.  Fro- 
bably  it  does  not  differ  far  from 
1,000,000.  This  last  estimate 
is  somewhat  confirmed  bv  that 
part  of  the  census  which  has 
already  been  taken  by  the 
present  new  government. 

Several  missionary  stations 
have  been  advantageously 
taken.  Nine  male  mission- 
aries are  now  (1837)  on  the 
ground ;  ten  or  twelve  schools 
are  established;  and  the  suc- 
cess of  their  proceedings  is 
encouraging. 

Syrla-Maachah.  The  same 
with  Aram-Maachah.  (See 
Aram.) 

SYRO-PHENICIA.  (See 
Phbnicia.) 
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TAANACH.  (Josh.  xli.  21,)  or 
TANACH,  (Josh.  xxi.  25,) 
was  a  citv of  Manasseh, though 
within  the  boundaries  of  Issa- 
char.    It  was  not  far  from  Me- 

Siddo,  in  connexion  with  which 
,  is  usually  mentioned. 
TABERAH.  (Num.  xi.  3.) 
An  encampment  of  the  Israel- 
ites in  the  wilderness  of  Haran. 
This  name  was  given  to  it  to 
commemorate  the  judgment  by 
fire  that  came  on  the  people 
for  their  murmurings  at  this 
place.    (Num.  xi.  3—34.) 

TABERNACLE  (Ex.  xxv. 
9)  properly  means  a  tent,  or 
moveable  dwelling-place.  In 
this  sense  it  is  used.  Num. 
xxiv.  5.  Job  xi.  I4;  xxii.  2a 
Matt.  xvii.  4;  but,  in  the 
Scriptures  generally,  it  is  ap- 
plied to  the  structure  which 
was  prepared  by  Mnses.  under 
the  divme  direaion,  for  the 
Jews  to  worship  in.  The  to 
bemacle  c(f  ihe  congregcUltm 
(Ex.  xxxiii.  7)  was  erected  bv 
Moses  for  his  own  use.  In  it 
he  gave  audience  to  the  people, 
heaurd  and  decided  controver- 
sies, and  sought  divine  direc- 
tion.     Probably    the    public 
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offices  of  religion  were  also 
performed  here,  and  hence  the 
name.  Another  tabernacle 
was  erected  by  David  for  the 
reception  of  the  ark.  (2  Sam. 
vi.  17.  1  Chron.  xvi.  1.)  But 
the  tabemacUi  pre-eminently 
so  called,  was  built,  as  above 
intimated,  by  Moses  for  God, 
partly  to  oe  the  palace  of  his 
presence  as  the  King  of  Israel, 
and  partly  as  the  place  of  the 
most  solemn  acts  of  public 
worship.  It  was  constructed 
with  extraordinary  magnifi- 
cence in  every  part,  according 
to  the  express  instruction  of 
Jehovah,  and  evidently  wlUi 
typical  design  and  use.  (Heb. 
ix.  1—8.)  The  means  of  build- 
ing it  were  furnished  in  super* 
abundance  by  the  voluntary 
contributions  of  the  people, 
(Ex.  XXXV.  4—9;  xxxvi.3— 7,) 
who  had  enriched  themselves 
with  the  spoils  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, which  they  were  directed 
to  take  as  a  remuneration  for 
their  labour.  (Ex.  iii.  21,22. 
See  Spoil.)  The  oversight  oi 
the  work  was  Intrusted  to  Be- 
zaleel  and  A  hoi  lab,  who  were 
endued  with  supernatuFsl  skill 
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lor  that  purpofle.  (Ex.xxxl.1— 
6.)  The  plan,  size,  materials, 
fiffniture,  &c.,  to  the  raoet  mi- 
nute particular,  were  revealed 
to  Moses  in  mount  Sinai.  (Ex. 
XXV.  9—40.)  The  whole  space 
eacloeed  for  the  tabernacle 
waa  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
bj  seventy-five.  This  space 
was  surrounded  b^  fine  linen 
curtains,  nearly  eight  feet  in 
height,  and  hung  from  brazen 
(or  copper)  pillars.  They  were 
tecured  by  rods  or  cords  at- 
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tached  to  the  top,  and  stretched 
so  as  to  fasten  to  wooden  or 
metal  pins  in  the  ground,  as 
represented  in  the  annexed 
cuu  Twenty  of  these  pillan 
or  columns  were  on  each  side, 
and  ten  on  each  end.  The 
entrance  or  gate  of  the  court 
was  closed  with  a  curtain  of 
different  colour  and  texture 
from  the  rest,  stretched  on  four 
of  the  pillars,  and  so  hung  as 
to  be  drawn  up  or  let  down  at 
pleasure.  (Ex.  xxvii.  9— 18.) 


At  the  upner  [Mirt  of  this 
enclosure,  ana  facing  the  en- 
trance, was  the  tabernacle 
properly  so  called :  represent- 
ed in  its  proper  place  in  the 
above  cut,  and  in  a  more  dis- 
tinct form  on  the  following 
page.  This  was  forty-five  by 
fifteen  feet,  and  fifteen  feet 
high.  The  sides  and  rear 
were  enclosed  with  boards, 
and  the  front  was  open.  Over 
the  top  was  thrown  a  rich, 
gorgeous  fabric,  of  various  ma- 
terials, the  connexion  and  dis- 
position of  which,  as  well  as 
«i  the  other  parts  of  the  cover- 


ing, are  prescribed  wHh  the 
utmost  minuteness.  (Ex.  xxvi. 
1—30.)  The  entrance  or  door 
of  the  tabernacle  was  coTered 
with  a  beautifully  embroidered 
curtain,  suspended  on  five 
columns.  The  interior  was 
subdivided  into  two  apart- 
ments, and  separated,  each 
from  the  other,  by  a  richly 
wrought  curtain  hanging  en* 
tirely  across,  and  reaching 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom. 
This  was  called  the  veil,  or 
second  veil,  (Heb.  ix.  3,)  be* 
cause  the  first  entrance  was 
also  curtained.      The 
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apartment  was  called  the  holy 
ptacBi  or  sanctuary  J  or  theirs/ 
tabernacle,  and  the  inner  was 
the  second  tabernacle^  or  the 
most  holy  place^  or  the  holiest 
(fail.  (Heb.  ix.  5J-8.) 

As  to  the  furniture  of  the 
courts  there  were— (1.)  7%« 
altar  cf  bumt-offering,  which 
stood  near  the  centre  of  the  en- 
closure. (See  Altar.)  (2.)  The 
brazen  laver^  (Ex.  xxx.  18,  cor- 
responding to  the  molten  sea, 
1  Kings  vii.  23,)  which  stood 
between  the  altar  and  the 
tabernacle,  in  its  shape  re- 
sembling an  urn.  It  contained 
water  for  washing  the  hands 
and  feet  of  the  priests,  when 
they  were  about  to  enter  the 
sanctuary. 

Ab  to  tfie  furniture  qf  the 
tabernacle  itself ,  there  was— 
(1.)  The  golden  candlestick, 
standing  on  the  left  of  a  person 
entering  the  sanctuary.  (See 
Candlestick.)  CI.)  Tne  table 
qf  shew-brecul,  oppogite  to  the 
candlestick.  (See  Bread.) 
(3.)  The  altar  qf  incense,  be- 
tween the  shew-bread  and  the 
51 


candlestick,  and  in  front  of 
the  ark,  (see  Altar  ;)  and  (4.) 
The  ark  qfthe  covenant.  (See 
Ark.) 

The  tabernacle  and  its  court 
were  finished  with  perfect  ex- 
actness, according  to  the  pat- 
tern or  model  supernaturally 
revealed  to  Moses.  (Heb.  viii. 
5.)  And  it  is  estimated  that 
the  silver  and  gold  used  in  its 
construction  (to  say  nothing 
of  the  brass  or  copper,  the 
wood,  the  curtains  and  ca* 
nopies,  the  furniture,  &c.) 
amounted  to  nearly  one  mil- 
lion dollars,  at  the  present 
value  of  the  precious  metals. 

When  it  was  finished,  it 
was  consecrated,  with  very 
solemn  and  imposing  rites, 
to  the  service  of  Jehovah.  (Ex. 
xxx.  23-33;  xl.  9-11.  Heb. 
ix.  21.) 

While  passing  through  the 
wilderness,  the  tabernacle  was 
always  pitched  in  the  midst 
of  the  camp.  The  tents  of  the 
priests  and  Levites  surrounded 
It  in  appointed  order ;  and,  at 
some  distance  from  them,  the 
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iMMiM  of  the  tribef  tn  fear 
peat  divtolooa,  coosffting*  of 
wee  tribet  each,  and  each 
dlviskHi  with  its  appropriate 
name  and  standard  or  ban- 
ner. (Nun».  ii.  2—29)  The 
tabernacle  and  its  furniture 
were  so  constructed  aa  to  be 
conveniently  taken  down, 
innaported,  and  set  up  again ; 
and  particular  individuals  or 
classes  had  their  respective 
duties  assiened  to  them.  Every 
encampment  and  removal,  and 
even  tne  order  of  the  march, 
were  directed  expressly  by 
Jehovah.  On  the  day  the  u- 
bemacle  was  completed,  God 
revealed  himself  in  a  cloud, 
which  overshadowed  and  filled 
it.  By  this  cloud  assuming 
the  shape  of  a  pillar  or  column, 
their  subsequent  course  was 
governed,  when  it  rested  over 
the  tent,  the  people  alwavs 
rested ;  and  when  it  moved,  the 
tabernacle  was  taken  down, 
and  the  whole  host  followed 
wherever  it  led.  In  the  nisht 
this  cloud  became  bright  like 
a  pillar  of  fire,  and  preceded 
them  in  like  manner.  (Ex.  xl. 
85— 3a  Num.  ix.  1&— 23.)  When 
Che  joumeyings  of  the  people 
were  ended,  and  they  entered 
Canaan,  the  tabernacle  was 
erected  at  Gilgal,  (Josh.  iv.  19,) 
where  it  continued  until  the 
country  was  subdued,  and  then 
te  was  removed  to  Shiloh. 
(ISam.  i.  3,)  where  it  stood 
between  three  hundred  and 
four  hundred  years.  It  was 
thence  removed  tn  Nob,  (1  Sam. 
xxi.  1—9,)  and  thence,  in  the 
reien  of  David,  to  Gibeon, 
0  Chron.  xxi.  29,)  where  it  was 
at  the  commencement  of  Solo- 
mon's reign,  (2 Chron.  i.  1—13,) 
and  when  the  temple  was 
finished,  the  sacred  fabric,  with 
its  vessels  and  furniture,  was 
removed  into  it.  (SeeTsifPLB. 
See  also  Biblical  ANTiaui- 
TiBs,  vol.  ii.  chap,  ii.,  Scrip- 
TDRB  Illustrations,  vol.  I. 
pp.  68— 133^  and  EvBHDiaRn. 
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OBBAnom,  vol.  iv.  pp.  16-4& 
all  by  Am.  S.  S.  Union.) 

Hhe  worshippers  of  the  hea- 
then gods  had  tabernacle^ 
(Amos  v.  26.)  the  idea  of  which 
they  probably  took  from  the 
Jews.  These  tabernacles  were 
prolMbly  portable,  carried  upon 
the  shoulders,  and  contained 
the  idol. 

Tabbrhaclb  op  wmiBss, 
(Num.  xvii.  7,8,)  TABBRNACLa 

OP    TB8T1M0NV.     (Ex.  XXXVilL 

21.)  These  terms  may  refer 
to  the  law,  which  was  deposited 
in  the  tabernacle,  and  which 
testified  to  (3od's  authority  and 
holiness.  (Ex.  xxv.21 ;)  or  tliey 
mar  refer  to  the  revelations 
which  God  made  of  himself  in 
the  tabernacle,  and  by  which 
he  testified  his  presence  and 
maiesty  in  the  most  sublime 
and  mysterious  manner. 

Tabbrnaclbs,  pbast  o»» 
(See  Fbasts.) 

TABITHA,or  DORCAS.  (Acti 
ix.  36.)  An  exemp4ary  disciple 
of  Christ  at  Joppa,  whose  deeds 
of  benevolence  had  greatly 
endeared  her  to  the  people. 
(Acts  ix.  39.)  After  she  was 
dead,  and  her  body  prepared 
for  the  grave,  she  was  mira- 
culously restored  to  life  through 
the  instrumenulity  of  Peter. 

TABLE.  (I Sam.  xx.  29.) 
The  table  of  ancient  time* 
was  nothing  but  a  circular 
skin,  or  piece  of  leather, spread 
upon  the  matted  or  carpeted 
floor ;  and  this,  at  home  as  well 
as  by  the  way,  answers  for 
table  and  cloth.  Near  the 
edges  of  this  leathern  tray, 
there  are  holes,  or  loops,  through 
which,  when  the  nieal  is  com- 
pleted, a  cord  is  drawn,  hy 
means  of  which  the  whole  at 
fair  is  compressed  into  a  small 
compass,and  hung  upon  a  nail. 
Some  have  thought  that  this  is 
the  pavilion  mentioned  in  Jor. 
xliii.  10.    (See  Brbad.) 

The    nearest    approach    to 
what  we  call  a  table  is  a  mere 
stool,  which  is  placed  In  tlie 
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eantre  of  the  leather  we  have 
mentioned.  Thifi  might  be 
intended  in  Jndg.  i.  7.  us  only 
twe  is  to  hold  the  principal 
dish,  or  dishes.  There  have 
been  seen  among  the  Arabian 
nobles,  and  in  cities,  long  ta- 
bles. These,  however,  were 
only  a  span  high,  and  not  a 
yard  wide,  and  were  entirely 
uncovered,  and  usually  held 
nothing  but  the  dishes.  More 
frequently  all  such  conve> 
niences  are  wantins,  and  the 
dishes  stand  on  the  leather. 

Instead  of  a  table  cloth,  there 
if  spread  round  the  leathern 
tray,  a  long  cloth,  or  two  such 
Clotns,  of  a  dark  colour,  which 
prevent  the  soiling  of  the  car- 

S!t.  Among  poorer  people 
ere  is  nothing  of  the  kind, 
and  every  one  uses  his  hand- 
kerchief, by  way  of  napkin. 
Instead  of  plates,  there  are  set 
^  thin,  round  cakes,  of  a  coarse 
kind.  (See  Omab,  pp.  30, 31, 
by  Am.  S.  S.  Union.) 

After  the  captivity,  raised 
tables  like  ours  became  com- 
mon, and  the  Persian  practice 
of  reclining  on  couches  at 
meals  was  Introduced.  (For 
the  manner  of  sitting,  see 
Sbats,  Eat.) 

To  SBRVB  TABLES.  (ActS  vi. 

2.)  This  expression  may  de- 
note attention  to  the  pecuniary 
ch:  secular  affairs  of  the  church, 
(Matt.  xxi.  12,  and  xxv.  27,)  or 
it  may  relate  to  the  oversight 
of  the  distribution  of  the  cha. 
rity  of  the  church  for  the  relief 
of  the  poor. 
Writing  TABLB.  (See  Book.) 
TABLET.  (See  Book.) 
TABOK;  MOUNT.  (Judg.  iv. 
6w)  A  lunestone  mountain 
which  rises  on  the  northern 
border  of  the  plain  of Esdraelon, 
about  fifty  miles  north  of  Teru- 
talem,  and  six  from  Nazareth. 
Ita  shape  resembles  a  cone 
with  the  point  struck  off,  the 
fummit  presenting  a  level 
area  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in 
length,  and  the  eighth  of  a 
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mile  in  breadth.  Thii  area 
was  once  enclosed,  and  pro- 
bably fortified,  as  there  are 
the  ruins  of  a  thick  wall  of 
solid  masonry  and  bastions  all 
around  the  circumference  of 
it,  and  the  foundations  of  pTi< 
vate  dwellings  within.  The 
height  of  the  mount  is  va- 
riously estimated  from  one 
thousand  feet  to  three  miles. 
By  some  the  estimate  is  made 
from  the  time  taken  to  ascend, 
and  by  others  from  the  actual 
measurement  of  the  circuitous 
path,  which  may  be  pursued 
on  horseback  even  to  the 
summit.  The  declivities  on 
every  side  are  covered  to 
Uie  very  top  with  verdure, 
and  clumps  of  trees,  (oaks, 
olives,  ana  sycamores,)  inter- 
spersed with  a  rich  variety  of  ' 
plants  and  flowers.  The  view 
from  the  summit  of  Tabor  ia 
described  by  all  travellers  in 
terms  of  the  highest  admira- 
tion. It  overtops  all  the  neigh- 
bouring hills.  (Jer.  xlvi.  18.) 
On  the  west  is  the  noble  ex- 
panse of  the  Mediterranean. 
Beneath  are  spread  the  beau- 
tiful plains  of  Esdraelon  and 
Galilee,  while  in  the  distance 
appear  Uarmel,  and  the  heights 
of  Samaria  and  Gilboa.  East- 
ward, thirty  miles  o^  is  the 
sea  of  Tiberias ;  and  north  are 
the  snow-covered  peaks  of 
Lebanon.  The  modem  name 
of  Tabor  is  cijebel  Toor. 

On  this  mountain,  Barak 
encamped  with  ten  thousand 
of  the  men  of  Zebulon  and 
Naphtali}  on  the  eve  of  the 
battle  with  Sisera,  (Judg.  iv. 
6. 12. 14;)  and  here,  according 
to  tradition,  was  the  wonderfiu 
scene  of  the  transfiguration  of 
Christ.  (Matt.xvii.I.) 

Mr.  King,  an  American  mis- 
sionary, ascended  this  moun- 
tain in  the  autumn  of  1823,  and 
speaks  of  the  summit  as  "a 
lovely  spot,  and  one  on  which 
every  man,  even  if  without  any 
feelings  of  devotion,  would  love 
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10  linger.  It  reiembles  the 
centre  of  one  immense  gar- 
den." Tlie  woody  parts  otthe 
mountain  abound  in  some  spe- 
cies of  wild  he&axs,  and  have 
ever  been  a  resort  for  hunters 
and  fowlers.  (Hoe.  v.  1.  For  a 
more  particulardescriptionand 
accurate  engraving  of  this  cele- 
brated mountain,  see  Views  of 
Palbstinb.  p.  20;    see  also 

EVXNINO    RsCRBATIONSf     VOl. 

ii.  pp.  13— Id,  and  Elisama, 

B).  14a-145,  all  by  Am.  S.  S. 
nion.) 

TABRET,  (Gen.  xxxi.  27,) 
an  instrument  of  music  used 
in  the  east  at  the  present  day. 
and  called  d^,  was  formed  and 
played  like  the  modern  tam- 
bourine. 

TACHES  (Ex.  xxvi.  6. 11) 
were  hooks  or  clasps  of  gold 
and  copper,  used  in  connect- 
ing the  curtains  of  the  tat>er- 
nacle. 

TACKLING.  (Isa.  xxxiii. 
23.  Acts  xxvii.  19.)  Strictly, 
in  the  former  passage,  it  Is 
used  for  the  ropes  attached  to 
the  mast;  in  the  latter,  it  is 
used  loosely,  and  imports  the 
sails,  cordage,  baggage,  and 
indeed  all  the  instruments  of 
failing  except  the  anchors,  or 
what  was  indispensable  to  the 
preservation  of  the  ship. 

TADMOR,  (1  Kings  ix.  18,) 
signifying  jMlm  tree.  An  an- 
cient city,  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Solomon,  and  one 
of  the  finest  and  most  magnifi- 
cent cities  of  the  world.  It  was 
situated  about  one  hundred 
miles  east  of  Damascus,  twenty 
west  of  the  Euphrates,  and  one 
hundred  and  twenty  from 
Aleppo,  on  a  kind  of  island, 
separated  from  the  habitable 
earth  by  an  ocean  of  barren 
sands.  Alexander  the  Great, 
who  conquered  it,  gavo  it  the 
name  of  Palmyra,  or  the  citi/  (^ 
paZmSf  because  of  its  position 
amid  palm  groves.  There  is 
extant  a  folio  volume  with  fifty 
plates,  illustrating  the  ruins 
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of  this  ancient  city.  Its  dflao- 
late  situation  in  the  midst  of  a 
vast  and  arid  plain ;  its  h^ 
antiquity,  and  its  almost  counir 
less  remains  of  architectocal 
splendour,  claim  for  it  the  first 
attention  among  the  famous 
monmnents  of  past  ages.  At 
present,  it  may  be  said  to  con- 
sist of  a  iotesx.  of  Orinthian 
pillars,  erect  and  fallen.  So 
numerous  are  they,  that  the 
spectator  is  at  a  loss  to  reduce 
them  to  any  order,  or  to  con- 
ceive for  what  purpose  tbey 
were  designed.  "  In  the  space 
covered  by  these  ruins,"  says 
a  celebrated  modern  travelkr, 
"we  sometimes  find  a  palace 
of  which  nothing  remains  but 
the  court  and  the  walls;  some- 
times, a  temple  whose  peristyle 
is  half  thrown  down ;  and  then 
a  portico  or  gallery,  or  triumph- 
al arch.  Here  stood  groups  of 
coliunns  whose  svmmetiy  is 
destroyed  by  the  tall  of  some 
of  them;  there  we  see  them 
ranged  in  rows  of  such  length, 
that  like  rows  of  trees  they  de- 
ceive the  sight,  and  assume  the 
appearance  of  solid  walls.  And 
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mercial  tiioroughfare  between 
Syria  and  Mesopotamia,  it  is 
probable  that  Tadmor  was  a 
place  of  importance  long  be- 
fore the  time  of  Solcmon,  and 
was  used  by  him  for  purposes 
of  commercial  enteriniise.  It  is 
very  obvious  that  the  present 
ruins  belong  to  diffisrent  and 
fi04 
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*''TAI^NTaSee"MKAsuRBS.) 

TALITHA  CUMI.  (Mark  v. 
41.)  A  phrase  in  the  Syrian- 
Chaldaic  laneuase,  the  literal 
translation  of  which  is  given 
l^  the  evangelist:  Danueli  (or 
maidend  arise. 

TAMMUZ.  (Ezek.  viii.  14.) 
Probably  the  same  with  the 
Adonis  of  Grecian  mythology ; 
a  pagan  idol,  the  rites  of  whose 
wonihip  were  in  the  highest  de- 
gree obscene.  (See  Jealousy, 
IDOL  OF.    Month.) 

TAPESTRY.  (Prov.  xxxl 
22.)  Cloth  woven  or  wrought 
with  figures. 

TAPPUAH.  (Josh.  XV.  34.) 
There  were  evidently  two  ci- 
ties of  this  name ;  one  in  the 
low  country  of  Judah,  towards 
the  Mediterranean ;  the  other 
belonging  to  Ephraim,  on  the 
border  oi  Manasseh,  and  most 
probably  the  En-tappuah  of 
Josh.  xvii.  7. 

TARES.  (Matt.  xiii.  25.) 
This  term,  as  used  in  the  Bible, 
Is  supposed  to  mean  the  darnel 
grass,  now  known  in  eastern 
countries.  Its  resemblance  to 
wheat  is  very  exact,  but  some 
51* 
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of  its  properties  are  highly  per- 
nicious.  Travellers  describe 
the  process  of  pulling  up  this 
grass,  and  separating  it  from 
the  genuine  grain,  and  tlieir 
descriptions  perfectly  accord 
with  the  language  of  our  Sa- 
viour i  n  the  parabl  e.  Perhaps, 
however,  he  referred  to  any 
noxious  weed  which  is  suffered 
to  grow  with  the  grain  for  the 
sake  of  the  latter,  until  the 
time  of  harvest,  and  is  then 
sure  to  be  separated  and  cast 
away. 
TARGET.  (SeeABMOUK.) 
TARSHISH,  (Isa.  xxiii.  1,) 
or  THARSHISH.  (1  Kings  r. 
22.)  It  is  supposed  that  some 
place  of  this  name  existed  on 
the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  or 
among  the  southern  ports  of 
Asia,  with  which  the  ships  of 
Hiram  and  Solomon  traded  in 
goldy  and  silver^  ivory,  and 
apeSj  andpeacocks.  (2 (;hron. 
ix.  21.)  It  is  said  that  once  in 
every  three  years  these  ships 
completed  a  voyage,  and 
brought  home  their  merchan- 
dise. Hence,  it  is  inferred,  the 
place  with  which  they  traded 
must  have  been  distant  from 
Judea;  or  (what  may  be  con- 
firmed by  the  variety  which 
was  imported)  that  after  visit- 
ing Tarshish,  and  procorinf 
what  it  furnished,  they  traded 
with  other  and  more  distant 
ports,  and  accomplished  the 
whole  in  three  years.  The 
more  rational  hypothesis  is, 
that  in  that  age  of  the  world,  in 
those  seas,  and  on  that  coast,  a 
voyage  oi  three  years  would 
not  necessarily  imply  a  great 
distance  from  port  to  port. 
Ophir  was  perhaps  in  the  land 
01  Tarshish ;  and  it  is  not  im- 
probable, that  from  the  value 
of  its  productions,  and  the  ex- 
tent of  its  commerce,  vessels 
trading  in  that  direction,  and 
always  touching  there,  would 
be  called  ahujs  qf  Thrshiah. 
The  vessels  given  by  Hiram  to 
Solomon,  and  those  built  by 
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put  of  the  wilderness  of  Judah. 
Here  Jehoshaphat  defeated  the 
Ammonites  and  Moabites.    (2 
Chron.  xx.  20.) 

TELABIB.  (Ezek.  iii.  15.) 
,  A  town  on  the  river  Cheban 
where  Ezekiel  and  many  of 
the  Jewish  exiles  dwelt.  Its 
sHe  is  supposed  to  be  occupied 
by  the  modern  Thelabar. 

TEMAN.  (Amos  i.  12.)  A 
city  of  Edom,  not  far  from 
Joktheel,  supposed  to  have 
been  settled  by  Teman,  grand- 
son of  Esau.  (Gen.  xxxvi.  11.) 
In  Hab.  iii.  3,  allusion  is  made, 
in  the  highest  grade  of  poetic 
imacery,  to  the  removal  of  the 
symbols  of  the  divine  presence 
from  the  land  of  Teman  and 
Paran  to  Sinai.  (Ex.  xix.  See 
Edom.) 

TEMPLE.  (1  Sam.  i.  9.)  The 
sacred  edifice  erected  at  Jeru- 
salem as  a  permanent  place  of 
worship  for  the  Jewish  church. 
In  its  general  formlt  resembled 
the  tabernacle,  for  which  it 
was  substituted,  and  it  was  the 
centre  of  the  same  great  system 
of  ceremonial  worship.  (See 
TiiBBaNAGLB.)  The  temple 
was  built  on  mount  Moriah. 
(2  Chron.  iii.  1.)  This  was  one 
summit  of  a  range  of  hills,  the 
general  name  of  which  was 
mount  Zion.  (Ps.  cxxxii.  13, 
14.  SeeJERUSALBM.)  The  idea 
of  building  it  was  suggested  to 
the  mind  of  David,  (1  Chron. 
xrii.  1,)  and  became  a  subject 
of  his  lively  and  unceasing  in- 
terest. He  collected  what  was 
equal  to  forty-eight  thousand 
tons  of  gold  and  silver,  or,  as 
some  nave  estimated  the 
amount,  iS35,520,000,000,  (the 
lowest  estimates  give  one-fifth 
of  this  amount :)  besides  im- 
mense quantities  of  brsu». 
iron,  stone,  timber,  &c. ;  ana 
he  secured  skilful  mecha- 
nics and  artificers  for  every 
branch  of  the  work.  (1  Chron. 
xjcii.  14;  xxix.  4.7.)  He  also 
furnished  the  design,  plan,  and 
location  of  the  Imilding,  in  all 
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which  be  was  divinely  in- 
structed. (1  Chron.  zxi. ;  xzii.; 
xxviii.  11—19.)  He  was  not 
permitted,  however,  to  see  a 
single  step  taken  in  its  erec- 
tion. (1  Kings  v.  3.)  The  su- 
perintendence of  the  building 
was  conmiiued  to  Solomon,  the 
son  and  successor  of  David, 
who  in  the  fourth  year  of  his 
reign  commenced  the  work. 
There  were  183,600  Jews  and 
strangers  employed  on  it ;  of 
Jews,  30,000,  by  rotation  10,000 
a  month;  of  Canaanites,  153,600, 
of  whom  70.000  were  bearers 
of  burdens,  80,000  were  hewers 
of  wood  and  stone,  and  9600 
overseers.  The  parts  were  aJl 
prepared  at  a  distance  from 
the  site  of  the  building,  and 
when  they  were  brought  toge- 
ther, the  whole  immense  struc- 
ture was  erected  without  the 
sound  of  hammer,  axe,  or  any 
tool  of  iron,  (1  Kings  vi.  70  and . 
at  the  end  of  seven  and  a  half 
years  it  stood  complete  in  all 
Its  splendour,  the  glory  erf  Jeni- 
salem,and  the  most  magnificent 
edifice  in  the  world. 

The  temple,  like  the  taber- 
nacle, had  Its  front  towards  the 
east.  The  porch,  or  portico,  ex- 
tended across  the  whole  m>nt, 
projecting  fifteen  feet  from  tiie 
main  building,  and  rising  to 
the  height  of  one  hundred  and 
eighty  feet.  Upon  the  sides 
and  rear  of  the  main  building 
was  an  additional  building  of 
three  stories,  each  nearly  eight 
feet  hi^h.  This  structure  was 
about  naif  the  height  of  the 
temple,  andthough  built  against 
the  walls,  was  not  fastened 
into  them.  (1  Kings  vi.  6.)  It 
was  divided  into  apartments 
like  chambers,  which  opened 
into  the  gallerythatsurrounded 
it.  There  was  a  flight  of  stairs 
on  the  south  side  which  led 
into  the  second  story,  and  an- 
other leading  from  the  second  to 
the  third.  (iKings  vi. 8.)  Ths 
whole  building  and  its  envi- 
rons were  enteredby  two  courtsi 
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The  nbjoined  engntTing  re- )  am  courts,  as  described  by  J«w- 
pfeteotsihetempleanditsvari- 1  ish  historians  and  antiquariei. 
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ATteoaterwalL 
B  Tlie  f»ln  in  the  outer  walL 
C  The  gate  Shmhan,  which  it  called  the 
gate  of  the  king.  (I  Chron.  ix.  18.) 
DGateofHnldah. 
E  Another  gate  of  the  nnM  aame. 
F  The  gate  Tedi. 

0  SokHDonypoich.   (John  z.  23.) 
H  Court  of  the  Gentilee. 

1  The  endoeure,  or  outer  verce  of  the 

ooart,  within  whidi  none  bat  Jewa 
mi^teome,  called  the  outer  court, 
at  court  of  the  wonen. 

K  The  temple  itwlf. 

L  The  foundation  of  the  temple. 

MThe  ai^t  ofttepe  to  the  tenple. 

N  The   colaauM   called  Jadiin   and 
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P  The  veemmle,  or  porehof  the  tafile. 

Q  The  holy  place. 

R  The  mott  holy  place. 

S  A  court  on  eacn  side  of  the  teonde, 

which  separated  the  people  from 

the  court  of  the  prieita. 

V  The  brazen  laver. 

W  Ten  btazen  ▼esKls.  five  on  each  aide, 
(1  KingR  vii.  38, 39,)  where  theot- 
crificea  were  washed  before  they 
were  brought  to  the  altar. 

X  The  great  altar  of  bHrntK>fferinf;s. 

Y  Twenty-four  rings,  to  which  the  ani< 

Dials  were  Outened  that  were  de- 
signed for  sacrifice. 
Z  Eight  marble  tables,  on  which  the 
Main  aninmk  were  laid  to  be  pro- 
pared  (or  the  altar. 


a  Eight  small  marble  oehimns,on  which 
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snspeoded. 


ftGasithfthe  room  or  court  whoe  the 

neat  sanhedrim  or  Jewish  court 

held  its  sesaoDS. 
c  Another  part  of  the  same  ooun,  where 

the  priests'  courses  were  distributed 

by  lot 
4  The  place  where  was  distributed  all 

the  wood  required  for  the  use  of 

the  temple. 
•  The  court  or  chamber  of  flie  wheels. 

where  the  water  for  the  officers  of 

die  temple  to  drink  was  dnwn  up 

l^  means  of  a  wheel. 
/The  cate  of  bumt-ofibing,  through 

whidi  the  wood  was  broufdtt 
g  The  gate  of  firstlings,  through  which 

the  firstlings  were  tnonght  to  be  of- 
fered up. 
h  The  water  gate. 
i  Barriers  to  prerent  the  oveiiooking  of 

the  temple. 
I  ThekitdmB,in  whichthat  portion  of  the 

sacrifices  which  were  desuned  for 

the  priests  wasprepared  for  ibeir  ose. 
I  The  court  of  the  lambs,  where  eight 

lambs  were  kept  for  the  daily  saor^ 

flee, 
m  The  court  of  fire,  where  firo  waa 

OMUtantly  preserved. 


n  The  court  of  diewJnread,  where  the 

ahew-bread  was  prepared  in  the 

evening  beibre  the  Sabbath. 
0  The  court  in  which  waa  distributed 

oil  or  wine  for  the  sacrifices. 
pTbe  fire  gatt,  leading  to  the  place 

where  the   guards  of  the  ju-iests 

were,  and  where  was  a  fire  rar  the 

priests' use. 
q  The  gate  of  sacrifices,  through  whidi 

the  sacrifices  were  carried  into  the 

inner  court, 
r  The  gate  of  the  singers,  near  to  the 

singing  Levites. 
i  The  washing  gate,  where  the  sacrifices 

were  washed  preparatory  to  being 

taken  to  the  altar. 
t  Flarbar,  or  court  ga*e.  where  the  skins 

of  animals  were  taken  off  and  salted, 
u  The  chamber  of  salt, 
to  The  court  of  the  priests,  twenfy-fite 

feet  wide  and  two  hundred  and  sixty 

hme. 
X  Two  tables,  one  of  silver  and  the  oOier 

of  marble,  near  the  altar  of  barut* 

oflering,    contuning    ninety-lhree 

golden  vessels. 
:  yAsh  vessels,  designed  te  recdve  Oie 

ashes  of  the  consumed  sacriflcea. 
X  A  cistern  of  water. 


1  The  court  of  the  Isradites. 

I  The  throne  of  SdtHnon.  (2  Chron.  vi. 

13.) 
f  The  place  where  ttte  half  siwkel  tax 

waa  received.    (Ex.xn.  IS.) 
4  The  outer  court  of  the  wimien. 
6  The  gateof  Nicanor,  called  the  higher 

gate,  (2  Kings  zv.  36.)  and  Ae  new 

gate.    (Jer.  xxxvi.  10.) 

6  A  a««rt  for  Oie  feast  of  tabemades. 

7  Pulpit  of  the  high-prieflt,from  whidi 

a  part  of  the  law  was  read  at  the 
feast  of  propitiatioo. 

8  The  great  golden  candlesticks. 

9  Places  bet  ween  the  colunma  for  recef  v> 

ingpfts. 

10  The  ooiirt  of  the  Naxaritoa. 


11  The  court  of  wood,  where  wood  waa 

sdected  for  the  bomt-ofihinn. 

12  The  court  where  the  lepers  showed 

thrmsdvea  to  the  priesb  befbreo6 
f erinf  thdr  sacrificea. 

13  The  court  where  oil  and  wine  vrere 

deposited  for  the  daily  sacrifices, 
and  for  the  lamps.  (Ex.  xxvli.20.) 

14  Synagogue  where  the  law  was  ez> 

plained  on  the  Sabbath  and  fee* 
days. 

15  The  beautifo)  gate  of  tbe  temple. 

16  The  flight  of  steps  on  which  the  Le- 

vites  stood  and   sung  the  fifleo 
psalms,  from  cxx.  to  cxxxiv.  hs- 
elusive,  at  the  fsast  of  tabemadee. 
r  Openings  for  the  passace  of  smoke. 
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itood  neBrlyfivehundfed  yetn, 
and  was  much  decayed,  when 
Herod  the  Great,  with  a  view 
to  secure  the  favour  of  tb« 
Jews,  and  obtain  to  himself  a 
great  name,  undertook  to  re> 
Build  it;  so  that  ft.  was  not  a 
new  edifice,  strictly  speaking 
but  rather  a  complete  repair  or 
the  second  temple.  He  began 
the  work  only  seventeen  years 
before  the  birth  of  Christ,  and 
completed  the  nutin  building 
in  lees  than  ten  years,  so  that 
it  was  fit  for  the  service.  The 
whole  work  occupied  forty-six 
years.  (John  ii.  20.)  We  shaU 
describe  it  as  it  stood  In  th» 
days  of  our  Saviour. 

The  outer  wall,  which  en- 
closed the  buildings,  was  about 
one^ighth  of  a  mile  square, 
and  nearly  forty  feet  above  the 
summit  of  the  mount.  This 
wall  was  built  up  from  the  val- 
ley  beneath,  and  was  in  some 
places  firom  six  hundred  to  se- 
ven hundred  feet  high.  It  if 
supposed  to  have  been  from 
this  height  (or  pinnacle)  that 
Ojur  Saviour  was  urged  to  cast 
himself.  (Matt.  iv.  6—7.)  In 
these  walls  were  seven  ma#> 
sive  and  costly  gates,  each  fif* 
teen  feet  wide,  and  thirty  feet 
high.  These  were  in  adaiiioA 
to  the  beautiful  gate^  (Acts  ill. 
3,)  which  was  on  the  east  side, 
and  was  called  beautiful  be* 
cause  it  was  of  the  finest  brass, 
(copper,)  seventy-five  feel  in 
height,  highly  polished,  and 
richly  adorned.  Between  the 
gates,  along  the  inside  of  the 
wall,  were  piazzas  supported 
partly  by  the  wall  itself,  and 
partly  vy  a  double  row  of  co- 
lumns, except  on  the  south 
side,  where  were  three  rows  of 
columns.  The  iwrch  on  the 
east  side  was  called  Solomon's, 
(John  X.  23,)  because  he  built 
it,  or  at  least  the  stupendous 
wall  on  which  it  rested.  All 
within  the  area  which  these 
walls  enclosed  was  called  th§ 
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-  Tlw  laigw  part  of  tbo  area 
was  vacant  ground,  coinpletely 
paved  with  marble,  and  was 
distinguished  as  the  court  <f 
theGerUileSt  because  all  classes 
of  persons  might  enter  it.  But 
beyond  tlie  wall  which  sepa* 
rated  this  from  the  next  court 
no  uncircumcised  person  was 
permitted  to  jpas^,  A  prohibi- 
tion to  that  effect  was  inscribed 
upon  the  gate-post.  (Eph.  ii. 
13, 14.)  Around  this  outer  court 
the  stock  for  the  supply  of  the 
temple  service  was  kept,  and 
the  money -changers  had  their 
places  of  business.  The  second 
court  was  enclosed  by  a  wall. 
It  was  called  the  new  court,  (2 
Chron.  xx.  5,)  the  outer  court, 
^zek.  xlvi.  21,)  or  court  qfthe 
women,  because  women  were 
not  allowed  to  go  beyond  it  to- 
ward ttie  sanctuary,  unless 
when  they  brought  a  sacrifice. 
In  111  is  court  men  and  women 
performed  their  ordinary  wot- 
ship  unaccompanied  with  sa- 
crifices. (Luke  xviii.  10—14. 
Acts  iii.  1 ;  xxi.  26-30.)  Here 
also  was  the  treasuir,  (Mark 
xii.  41,)  wliere  the  gifts  for  the 
service  of  the  temple  were  de- 
posited in  small  chests  or  cof- 
fers, fixed  in  the  surrounding 
wall ;  and  this  was  the  place 
where  some  of  our  Saviour's 
most  impressive  discourses 
were  delivered.  (John  viii.  20.) 
The  next  court  towards  the 
sanctuary  was  the  court  of  h- 
rael  The  outer  half  of  this 
court  was  entered  by  common 
Israelites  to  attend  on  particu- 
lar services  of  religion ;  but  the 
inner  half,  next  to  the  sanctu- 
ary, was  called  the  court  qfthe 
prieats,  and  they  were  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  a  low 
railing.  Our  Saviour,  being 
of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  had  no 
privileges  in  the  temple  above 
any  outer  Israelite.  Hence 
whatever  he  is  said  to  have 
done  in  the  temple  must  be 
intended  of  the  courts  of  the 
lemple. 
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Whhin  the  court  of  the 
priests  stood  the  altar  qf  burnt' 
tffering  and  the  brazen  laver* 
and  not  even  an  Israelite  could 
on  any  condition  pass  the  rail- 
ing that  enclosed  them,  unless 
when  he  came  to  offer  his  sa- 
crifice before  the  altar. 

Next  came  the  sanctuary, 
the  materials  of  which  were 
beautiful  and  costly  beyond  de- 
scription. (Mark  xiii.  I.)  The 
porch  extended  one  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  across  tne  front 
of  the  main  building.  It  was 
thirty  feet  wide,  and  rose  at 
the  highest  elevation  to  nearly 
one  hundred  and  eighty  feet. 
The  entrance  to  this  porch  was 
one  hundred  and  thirty-five 
feet  by  thirty-seven.  It  had  no 
door.  The  sanctuary  itself  was 
ninety  feet  high,  ninety  feet 
long,  and  thirty  feet  wide. 
Around  it,  except  in  front,  was 
a  structure  of  three  stories  high, 
like  that  attached  to  the  first 
temple  as  t)efore  described. 
The  sanctuary  had  two  apart- 
ments, separated  from  each 
other  by  a  curtain  or  veil, 
(Matt,  xxvii.  51,)  viz.  the  holy 
place,  which  occupied  sixty 
feet  of  the  whole  length,  aiuL 
in  which  were  the  altar  of  in* 
cense,  the  golden  candlestick, 
and  the  wAe  of  shew-bread ; 


and  the  moet  holu  place,  which 
measured  thirty  feet  every  wav. 
It  is  worthy  of^  remark,  that  in 


our  translation  of  the  Bible, 
when  these  apartments  are 
mentioned  by  these  terms,  the 
word  place  is  generally,  if  not 
always,  supplied  by  the  tran»> 
latori. 

This  temple  was  razed  to 
its  foundation  bv  the  Romans, 
A.  D.  70—71,  and  the  site  of  it 
was  made  like  a  ploughed  field. 
(Jer.  XX  »1.  la  Matt,  xxi  v.  2.) 
It  is  now  occupied  by  a  Turk- 
ish mosgue,  which  neither  Jew 
nor  Christiaa  was  until  lately 
permitted  to  enter. 

The  veneration  with  which 
the  temple  was  regarded  by  the 
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Jews  appears  fiomthe  manner 
in  which  they  treated  an^  sup- 
posed disresdectful  allusion  to 
(l  (Matt,  xxvi.ei.  John  ii.  19, 
20.  Acts  xxi.28,29;  xxiv.6; 
XXV.  8.  See  Jbrusalbm.  For 
a  full  account  of  the  temple, 
and  its  imposing  services,  see 

SXLUMIBL,  Ch.  iv.,  SCRIPTURB 

Illustrations,  part  ii.,  Elds  a  • 
MA,  ch.  viii.— X.,  and  Biblical 
ANTiaorriBS,  vol.  ii.  ch.  iii.— 
v..  all  by  Am.  S.  S.  Union.) 

TEMPT,  (Matt.  xxii.  18,) 
TEMPTATION.  (Luke  iv.  13.) 
These  words  are  used  in  va- 
rious senses  by  the  sacred  writ- 
ers. The  of 
them  is  al  ce- 
ment to  sii  »t 
adversary  ed 
the  tempti                           3.) 

Siiese  won  >te 

e  trial  ol  or 

obedience,  les 

i.  2,  3,)  01  I's 

patience  ai  Ix. 

xvii.2.   1(  le- 

rally  they  ch 

persuades  i  er 

lead  U8   7  on 

(Matt.  vi.  ily 

that  (rod  Ic  La- 

tion,  (Jam<  is 

a  prayer  t  be 

sunered  to  \n. 

When  it  \t —  —w- 

yer  and  others  tempted  our 
Saviour,  (Matt.  xvi.  1 ;  xix.  3. 
Mark  x.  2.  Luke  x.  25,)  it  is 
meant  that  they  tried  to  en- 
snare him,  or  lead  him  into 
the  commission  of  some  offence. 
(See  this  subject  plainly  treated 
in  the  Housb  of  Rbfuob,  ch. 
v.  and  V).,  by  Am.  S.  S.  Union.) 

TENT.  (See  Dwellings. 
See  also  Bbdouin  Arabs,  ch.  v. 
and  viii.,  by  Am.  S.  S.  Union.) 

Tent-makbb.  (Acts  xviii. 
3.)  This  is  said  to  have  been 
Paul's  trade ;  but  it  is  supposed 
to  refer  to  the  manufacture  of 
tent-cloth  rather  than  to  the 
preparing  of  tents.  Some  sup- 
pose that  he  made  militanr 


T^'S 

tents,  the  material  of  ^1d& 
was  goat  skins. 

TENTH  DEAL.  (SeeM«A- 
sr— " 

Tl 
ac 
M 
at 


1.)  Probably  a  Roman  lawyer, 
who  acted  as  prosecutor  in  the 
ease  of  Paul  laefore  Felix.  The 
Jews,  being  ignorant  of  the  Ro- 
man forms  oT  law,  &c.,  would 
naturally  employ  a  person  ac* 

auainted  with  them  to  manage 
deir  causes. 

TESTAMENT.  (Heb.  far. 
15.)  The  word  testament, 
when  applied  to  our  Scriptures, 
(as  the  (>ld  and  New  Testa- 
mentp  is  used  in  the  same  sense 
with  covenant  The  old  cove- 
nant is  spoken  of  in  Ex.  xxiv.  8, 
and  the  new  in  Matt  xxvi.  28. 
The  former  was  ratified  by  the 
blood  of  sacrifices,  and  the  lat- 
ter (of  which  the  other  was  a 
type)  was  ratified  by  the  blood 
ofChrist 

According  to  some  critics.the 
word  testament  is  also  used  by 
the  sacred  writers,  as  it  is  in 
612 
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modern  timee,  to  signify  the  in- 
etnunent  by  whicli  a  man  di- 
rects what  disposition  shall  be 
made  of  his  property  after  his 
death.  (Heb.  ix.  16.)  It  is  well 
known  that  such  an  instrument 
talces  effect  only  at  the  death 
of  the  te8tatoT,(orhewho  makes 
the  testament)  Hence  the  apos- 
tle, in  allusion  to  this  fact,  says 
in  substance,  that  the  death  of 
Christ  has  the  same  effect  on 
the  covenant  of  redemption, 
which  is  the  new  testament, 
■fl  the  death  of  the  testator  has 
on  his  last  will  and  testament, 
viz.  gives  it  force  and  validity. 
Others,  however,  have  sup- 
posed that  the  apostle  refers  to 
the  ancient  custom  of  confirm- 
ing covenants  by  sacrifices, 
(Gen.  zv.  8,  9,)  in  reference  to 
which  it  is  true  that  a  covenant 
was  of  no  force  so  long  as  the 
victim  by  whuse  death  it  was 
to  be  confirmed  was  living. 

TESTIMONY.  TESTIMO. 
NIES.  (P8.cxix.88.99.)  These 
terms  sometimes  denote  the 
whole  revelation  of  God's  will. 
They  frequently  occur  in  this 
sense  in  the  above  Psalm.  They 
also  refer  to  the  tables  of  stone, 

which  were  par  "'  *' e- 

nant  between  (  le 

people  of  Israel,  :) 

and  hence  the  ^n 

they  were  depos  )d 

the  ark  qfthe  U*  x. 

xzv.  22.   SeeAR  s- 

pel  is  also  called  ly 

in  ICor.  i.  6.    I  id 

elsewhere.  (See 

TETRARCH.  .) 

This  title  was  gi  e- 

reign  prince,  an  e- 

notes  one   who  ^^,^ ^e 

fourth  part  of  a  province  or 
kingdom.  In  our  Scriptures, 
however,  it  is  applied  to  any 
one  who  governed  a  province 
of  the  Roman  empire,  what- 
ever portion  of  the  territory 
might  be  within  his  jurisdic- 
tion. The  tetrarch  had  the 
title  of  king.  (Matt.  ziv.  9.) 

THAIIDEUS.    (SeeJuDB.) 


THE 
THAMMUZ.     (See   Tam- 

MUZ.) 

THANK-OFFERING.   (See 
Ofpbrings.) 
THARSmSH.     (See  Tar- 

SHISHj 

THEATRE.  (Acts  xix.  2a. 
31 .)  A  place  of  public  amuse- 
P>«„*    «.i.«-^  ^^^..\^.  

1 


entire,  and  are  five  or  six  miles 
n  circuit.  The  Greeks  have 
wenty-six  churches,  eighteen 
of  which  are  spacious;  and  tlia 
Jews  have  seventy-six  syna- 
gogues, thirtywBix  of  which  are 
small,  and  connected  with 
private  dwellings. 
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Mmh*.  Dwight  sBd  6t\imf- 

fler,   American    mifliionaTies, 

Tiiited    Theeealonica  in  the 

ying  of  1831  They  gpealc 
the  Jews  as  in  a  miserable 
condition,  and  as  having  fully 
nreeerred  the  spirit  of  their 
forefathers  respecting  Chris- 
Uanitx.  (Acts  zvii.  5.)  Paul 
and  his  associate«,  Timotheus 
and  Silas.  (1  Thess.  i.  1 ;  ii.  1, 
%)  planted  a  church  here  about 
the  year  ▲.  n.  62;  and  Aris- 
tarchus  and  Secundus  were 
among  the  convms  to  the 
faith.  (Acts  xz.  4,  and  zxvii. 
2.)  Two  of  his  letters  are  ad- 
drened  to  the  disciples  of 
Christ  in  this  city. 

THESSALONIANS.  xpn. 
TLBS  TO.  These  constitute  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  in 
order  of  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament  They  were  writ- 
ten by  the  apostle  FUil  to  the 
ohuroh  of  the  Thessalonians. 
<8ee  Thbssalomica.)  The 
int  epistle  was  probably  writ^ 
ten  near  the  close  of  ▲.  d.  62 
or  beginning  of  63 ;  and  its  de- 
sign IS  to  establish  the  follow* 
in  of  Christ  there  In  all  those 
graces  for  which  Uiey  were 
10  conspicooos,  and  encourage 
them,  by  the  most  affectionate 
and  pointed  exhortations^  in 
feeking  for  higher  attainments 
•joul  richer  consolations  in  the 
divine  life.  The  fourth  chap- 
ter is  remailcable  for  the  dis- 
tinctness with  which  it  reveals 
the  order  of  the  general  resur- 
rection. 

The  second  epistle  was  writ- 
ten soon  alter  the  first,  and 
seems  to  have  been  desifned 
to  correct  some  misapprehen- 
iions  which  had  occwred  re- 
specting the  first;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  still  farther  to  esta- 
blish and  encourage  them  in 
the  works  of  faith  and  labours 
of  love.  The  second  chapter 
contains  a  very  full  prophecy 
req>ecting  the  revelation  cf" 
amichrisu 

TmOH.  (Oen.zziv.2.>  The 


pittctiee  of  putting  the  hand  ^ 
under  the  thigh  mkht  denote 
the  obedience  or  subjection  of 
the  individual,  or  it  might  be 
connected  with  the  rite  of  cir- 
cumcision as  a  token  of  (Sod'i 
faithfulness.  The  inscription 
upon  the  thigh  (Rev.  xix.  16) 
alludes  to  the  custom  of  in- 
scribing the  names  and  deeds 
of  conquerors  on  their  garments 
and  weapims.  The  name 
might  be  inscribed  on  the 
sword,  which  was  girded  on 
the  thigh,  or  on  that  part  of 
the  dress  which  covered  the 
thigh.  Jacob's  thigh  was  smit^ 
ten  by  the  angel.  (Gen.  zxxii. 
26,)  to  riiow  that  he  had  sup«P> 
natural  power,  and  that  he 
yi^ded  in  mercy,  and  notfrcm 
necessity,    ifiet  Jacob,  Ui«> 

OOTBR.) 

THISTLES  AND  THORNS. 
(Qen.  iii.  la)  These  terms 
are  generally  connected  in  the 
Scriptures,  and  probably 


denote  any  kind  of  useless  or 
noxious  plants  that  grow  spon- 
taneously, to  the  annoyance 
of  the  husbandman,  and  the 
great  injury  of  his  crops.  The 
figurative  use  of  these  tetms 
denotes  desolati(Ni,  (Prov.  xxi  v, 
31.  Isa.v.6.  Hos.ii.6;  ix.6;  z. 
8;)  the  visitations  of  Provi- 
dence, (Num.  xxxiii.  66.  Jodg. 
il.3.  2Cor.xiL70diflicultiei 
and  hinderances,(Prov.zv.l9*,> 
and  troubles.  (Prov.  xxii.  6.) 

The  erwming  wUh  thorna 
(Mau.  xxvii.-SS)  was  probably 
the  wanton  invention  of  the 
Roman  soldiery,  and  made  no 
part  of  the  established  punish- 
ment. We  are  not  COTtaia 
as  to  the  kind  of  thorns  used; 
some  suppose  the  white  thon^ 
which  grows  in  abundance 
near  Jerusalem;  some  the 
acacia,  and  others  the  acan- 
thus, which  blossoms  in  March. 
The  oinect  of  the  soldiers  was 
to  ridicule  the  idea  of  Christ 
being  a  king,  and  also  to  aggra- 
vate his  wSKxitm, 
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eked  l»  ibrciblj  illiMtrsled  by 
the  remark  of  a  modern  tra^ 
Teller  in  Judea.  **  As  we  rode 
through  Riphah,  we  perceived 
it  to  be  a  aeulemeni  of  about 
fifty  dwellioga,  all  very  mean 
in  their  appearance,  and  every 
one  fenced  in  front  with  thorn- 
bushes,  while  a  barrier  of  the 
■ame  kind  encircled  the  whole 
or  the  town.  This  was  one 
of  the  most  effectual  defences 
which  they  could  have  raised 
against  the  incursions  of  horse 
Arabs,  the  only  enemies  whom 
thev  have  to  dread,  as  neither 
will  the  horse  approach  to 
entangle  himself  in  these 
thickets  of  brier,  nor  could  the 
rider,  even  if  he  dismounted, 


get  over  them,  or  remove  them 
to  clear  a  passage, 
assistance     from    s 


clear  a  passage,   without 
listance     from    some    one 
within." 

THOMAS,  (John  xx.  24,) 
one  of  the  twelve  apostles,  was 
also  called  Didymw^  {the 
Itm'n.)  We  know  liule  of  his 
history.  He  seems  to  have 
been  of  singular  temperament. 
(John  xi.  16;  xiv.5:  xx.  20— 
S9.)  It  is  supposea  he  was 
acUvely  engagisd  in  propa- 
gating the  gospel,  and  suffered 
martyrdom. 
THORNS.  (See  Thistlzs.) 
THREE  TAVERNS.  (Acts 
xxviii.  15.)  A  place  so  called, 
perhaps,from  theciroumstance 
that  three  houses  of  public  en^ 
tertainment  were  established 
there.  It  was  about  thirty-three 
miles  from  Rome;  and  Fbul 
was  met  at  that  place,  when 
on  his  way  to  Rome  as  a  pri- 
■oner,  by  some  brethren  from 
that  city,  who  had  heard  of  his 
approach. 

THRESH,  (Isa.  xli.  15,) 
THRESHING  FLOOR.  (Gen. 
1. 10.)  The  ancient  threshing- 
floors  were  selected  on  the 
hiffhest  summits,  open  on  every 
siae  to  the  wind.  Though 
called  floors,  they  were  an- 
ciently nothing  but  plats  of 
grounoi  levelled  and  rolled, 


THB 

80  as  to  be  as  hilid  as  aflote. 
The  sheaves  were  thrown  to- 
gether in  a  loose  heap,  and  the 
grain  beaten  out  by  a  machine^ 
or  by  the  feet  of  oxen.  (Deut. 
XXV.  4.)  The  threshing  ro»> 
chine  was  formed  of  a  neavr 
square  frame,  with  rollers,  each 
of  which  was  encircled  by 
three  or  four  iron  rings  at 
wheels,  serrated  like  the  teeth 
of  a  saw.  (Isa.  xli.  15,16.)  The 
machine  was  drawn  by  a  pair 
of  oxen,  the  driver  silling  on 
a  cross-piece  fastened  into  th 
frame ;  and  as  the  heavy  roll- 
ers passed  over  it,  the  grain 
was  crushed  out  on  every  side. 
Sometimes  this  frame  was  fo 
constructed  as  to  resemble  a 
cart,  (Isa.  xxviii.  27, 28,)  and 
furnishes  a  striking  figure  of 
violence  and  destruction.  (A- 
mos  i.  3.  Hab.  Hi.  12.)  After 
the  grain  was  threshed  and 
winnowed,  (see Fan,)  the  chaff 
and  fine  straw  were  collected 
on  a  neighbouring  hill  and 
burned.  (Isa.  v.  24.  Matt  iii.  12.) 
In  Isa.  xli.  15,  a  new  sharp 
threahing  inatrument  having 
teeth  is  mentioned.  One  at 
these  instruments  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  a  traveller  in  Sy- 
ria, in  1837:—'*  The  threshing 
instrument  is  a  board  about 


three  feet  wide,  six  or  eight 
feet  long,  and  three  inchei 
thick.     On  the  lower  side, 


many  holes  are  made,  from  an 
inch  and  a  half  to  two  inches, 
in  which  are  fisistened  pieces 
of  stone,  flint,  or  iron.  These 
project.  It  may  be,  from  a  half 
to  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
from  the  face  of  the  board,  and 
serve  as  teeth  to  tear  the  beards 
of  the  grain  in  pieces.  Oxen 
are  fastened  to  the  forward 
end  of  the  boards,  and  driven 
round  the  floor,  drawing  it  after 
them.  The  driver  of  tne  oxen 
usually  stands  or  sits  on  tiie 
instrument.  This  is  the  com- 
mon threshing  instrument  in 
these  countries.  I  saw  it  every- 
where, and  1  have  seen  no 
615 
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oilier.  The  ozea  are  vmaWj 
without  muzzles,  and  are  often 
•B  they  paM  around  taking  up 
iirom  time  to  lime  a  few  straws 
and  feeding  on  them.  I  do  not 
recollea  of  seeingf  the  horse 
used  in  any  instance  on  the 
barn  floor'— the  oxen  very 
often."   (Forcutsofihreshing- 


TIM 

at  this  city  in  the  spring  Oi 
1830.  It  had  been  devastated 
by  fire  a  year  or  two  f)revious. 
They  found  many  ruins  and 
inscriptions  which  bespoke  a 
high  antiquity. 

TH YINE  WOOD  (Rev.  xvlii. 
12)  may  mean  sweet  scented 
wood  generally,  or  the  wood 
of  a  particular  species  of  ever- 
green resembling  the  cypress, 
which  was  prized  for  iis  aro> 
matic  properties,  and  for  being 
susceptible  of  a  fine  polish. 

TIBERIAS.     (See  Chinna> 

RETH.) 

TIBERIUS  CESAR  (Luke 
iii.  1)  was  the  son-in-law  and 
successor  of  Augustus,  (Luke 
ii.  1,)  and  though  with  some 
apparent  virtues,  was  one  of 
the  most  infamous  tyrants  that 
ever  scourged  the  empire  of 
Rome.  He  began  his  reign 
A.  D.  14,  reigned  during  the 
eventful  period  of  the  succeed- 
ing twenty-three  years,  and 
was  finally  murdered  by  suffo. 
cation  with  pillows.    (See  Cb- 

SAR.) 

TIGLATH-PILESER.  (See 
Ai-  — ^ 
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TIMNATH,  (Gen.  xxxviii. 
12,)  or  TIMNAH,  (2Chron- 
xxviii.  18,)  situated  on  the 
northern  border  of  Judab,  was 
one  of  the  oldest  towns  of  Ca* 
naan.  In  Samson's  time  h 
belonged  to  the  Philistines, 
and  he  obtained  his  wifethera 
616 
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(Judg.  xiv.  1—6.)  The  inha- 
bHanta  were  called  Timnites. 
(Judg.  XV.  6.) 

TOINATH-SERAH,  (Josh. 
xix.  60,)  or  TIMNATH-HE- 
RES,  (Judg.  ii.  9,)  was  a  city 
on  mount  jSphraim,  given  to 
Joshua  at  his  own  request,  and 
the  place  of  his  residence  and 
'burial. 

or 
1,) 
be 
ne 
of 
Iso 
ra. 
iu- 
iii. 
jk. 
he 
ng 
ng 
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ml 
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he 
af- 
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H7 

nd 
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) 

ro. 

nd 
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written  aSout  the  year  60, 
and  contains  special  instruc- 
tions respecting  the  qualifi- 
cations and  the  duties  of 
sundry  ecclesiastical  officers, 
and  other  personSv  and  the 
most  affectionate  and  pungent 
exhoriatiods  to  faithfulness. 
The  second  epistle  was  writ- 
ten a  year  or  two  later,  and 
while  Paul  was  in  constant 
exjSectation  of  martyrdom, 
0Tim.  iv.6— 8,)  and  may  be 
ragarded  as  the  dying  counsel 


Tin 

of  the  venerable  apostolic  fa- 
ther to  his  son  in  the  Lord. 
It  contains  a  variety  of  imunc- 
tions  as  to  the  duties  of  Chris- 
tians under  trials  and  tempta* 
tions,  and  concludes  with  ex- 
pressions of  a  full  and  tri* 
umphant  faith  in  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  and  in  all  the 
glorious  promises  made  to  his 
true  followers. 

TIN.  (Num.  xxxi.  22.)  A 
well  known  metal,  in  use  at 
a  very  early  period,  and  an 
article  of  Tyrian  conmierca 
(Ezek.  xxvii.  12.)  In  Isa.  i.  26, 
the  word  rendered  tin  probably 
moans  a  sort  of  dross. 

TINKLING.  (See  Bblls^ 
Cr -^ 
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TISHRL  (See  Mouth.) 
TITHES,  (Gen.  xlv.  20,)  or 
tenOu,  A  sort  of  tax  known 
long  before  the  time  of  Moaes, 
anu  practised  under  tiie  civil 
and  religious  government  of 
heathen  nations.  It  was  intro- 
duced into  the  Levitical  code, 
and  consisted  in  rendering  a 
fixed  proportion  of  the  produce 
of  the  earth,  herds.  Sec.  ti>  the 
service  of  God  their  Kinsr, 
whom  they  were  uught  to 
consider  as  the  proprietor  of 
all.  One-tenth  of  this  produce 
went  to  the  use  of  the  Levites, 
who  had  no  part  in  the  soil, 
and  of  course  were  dependent 
on  their  brethren  for  the  means 
of  subsistence.  One-tenth  of 
their  tenth  they  paid  in  their 
turn  to  the  priests.  (Num.  zviil. 
21-32.) 

The  nine  Darts  were  tithed 
again,  and  or  this  second  tithe 
a  feast  was  made  in  the  coun 
of  the  sanctuary,  or  in  some 
apartment  connected  with  it. 
It,  however,  the  Jew  could  not 
with  convenience  carry  his 
tithe  thither,  he  was  permitted 
to  sell  it,  and  to  take  the 
money,  adding  one-fifth  of  the 
amount,  (thatls.  if  he  sold  the 
tithe  for  a  dollar,  he  should 
bring  in  money  a  dollar  and 
twenty  cents.)  and  to  purchase 
therewith  what  was  required 
at  the  feast,  after  they  came 
to  the  sanctuary.  (Lev.  xxvii. 
31.   Deut.  xli.  17, 18;  xiv.  22- 

At  this  feast  of  thanksgiving, 
thev  entertained  their  families 
ana  friends,  and  also  the  Le- 
vites. It  lias  been  supposed 
by  some,  from  Deut.  xiv.  28,29, 
that  in  every  third  year  a  third 
tithe  was  required ;  but  it  is 
more  probable  that  in  the  third 
year  the  second  tithe  above 
mentioned  was  consumed  at 
home,  instead  of  at  the  sanc- 
tuary, so  that  the  poor  neigh- 
bours and  friends,  and  espe- 
cially such  as  were  aged  and 
infirm,  might  partake  of  it. 


TI» 

The  cattle  were  tithed  bjr 
letting  Uiem  pass  out  of  an 
enclosure,  unaer  a  rod  held 
by  some  person,  who  touched 
every  tenth  beast,  which  there- 
upon lt)ecaroe  the  property  of 
the  Levites;  so  that  if  ex- 
changed,  both  were  forfeited. 
(Lev.  xxvii.  32, 33.) 

It  does  not  appear  that  tlie 
tithe  of  hertis  was  demanded. 
The  Pharisees,  however,  tithed 
their  mint,  anise,  cummin,  and 
rue;  nor  was  it  fur  this  that  our 
Saviour  condemned  them,  but 
for  neglecting  weightier  thinoB, 
as  mercy,  judgment,  and  faiUi, 
while  they  were  so  scrupu- 
lously exact  in  matters  onnfe- 
rior  moment.  (Matt,  xxiii.  23.) 

Under  the  gospel  dispensa- 
tion, the  ministers  of  religion 
seoned  to  have  relied  for  tlieir 
support  chiefly  on  the  hospi- 
tality of  their  brethren  and 
friends.  (Matt.  z.  10.  Luke  z. 
7;)  and  it  is  certainlv  reason- 
able that  those  who  give  them- 
selves wholly  to  the  ministry 
of  the  word  should  be  exempt- 
ed from  all  anxiety  respecting 
their  own  subsistence.  The 
system  of  tithes  known  in 
modem  times  has  very  little, 
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Epistlb  of  Paul  to,  »  the 
feventeenth  in  order  of  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament. 
It  was  designed  to  instruct  Ti- 
tus in  the  right  discharge  of  his 
ministerial  offices  in  Crete,  or 
rather  to  furnish  the  Cretans, 
through  Titus,  with  a  variety 
of  important  rules  of  Christian 
conduct. 

TOB.  (Judg.  xi.  3.  5.)  A  dis- 
trict  in  the  south-east  of  Syria, 
whither  Jephthah  fled,  and 
whence  he  was  called  to  lead 
the  army  of  Israel  against 
Ammon. 

TOBIAH.  (Neh.  ii.  10.)  An 
Anpnonite  of  considerable  in- 
fluence, and  a  leader  in  the 
opposition  which  was  made 
to  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple 
by  Nehemiah.  Being  con- 
nected by  marriage  with  some 
influential  families,  he  became 
the  head  of  a  formidable  party, 
and  maintained  a  correspond- 
ence with  the  nobles  of  judah 
adverse  to  the  interests  of  Ne- 
hemiah and  his  party,  and 
even  descended  to  threats,  for 
the  purpose  of  deterring  that 
devoted  man  from  the  prose- 
cution of  his  purpose.  During 
the  absence  of  Nehemiah  from 
Jerusalem,  Tobiah  obtained 
apartments  in  the  temple  for 
his  private  residence;  but  Ne- 
hemiah, as  soon  as  he  returned 
to  Jerusalem,  expelled  him 
and  his  furniture  from  the 
holy  place,  and  ordered  the 
chamoer  which  had  been  thus 
desecrated  to  be  thoroughly 
cleansed. 

TOGARMAH.  (Ezek.xxvii. 
14.)  A  country  deriving  its 
name  probably  from  a  descend- 
ant  of  Japheth,  (Gen.  x.  3,)  and 
trading  with  Tyre  in  horses 
and  mules.  The  connexion  in 
which  Togarmah  is  usually 
mentioned  would  place  it  in 
Armenia.  (Ezek.  xxxviii.  5, 6.) 

TOMB.    (See  Burul.) 

TONGUE.  (SeeLANouAOJB.) 

TOOTH.  (Ex.  xxl.  24.)  The 
law  of  retaliation  allowed  the 
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were  often  employed  to  torture 
criminals  in  various  ways. 

TORTOISE.  (Lev.  ii.  29.) 
It  is  generally  supposed  that 
this  word,  in  the  original,  de- 
notes a  species  of  lizard,  and 
not  the  amphibious  animal 
known  to  us  as  the  tortoise. 

TOWER.  (Matt  xxi.  33.) 
Towers  were  conmion  in  vine- 
yards, (Isa.  v.  2,)  and  are  oflen 
seen  at  the  present  day.  They 
are  sometimes  thirty  feet 
square,  and  sixty  feet  high, 
and  are  a  kind  of  pleasure- 
houses,  serving  as  a  shelter  for 
the  watchmen,  and  as  a  sum- 
mer retreat  of  the  owner,  af- 
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(cding  in  ezteoilve  pnipeet 
and  fiith  air. 

TowBB  OF  Babbl.  (See 
Babbl,  Lanouaok.) 

TowbbofEdar,  (Gen.xzxY. 
SI,)  or  tower  qftheJUKk,  aa  it 
is  called,  Mic.  iv.  6.  This  is 
supDOsed  to  tiave  been  a  oar- 
ticular  towerabout  a  mile  lixnn 
Bethlehem,  and  to  have  been 
erected,  like  other  towers,  for 
the  use  of  shepherds  and  herds- 
men to  superintend  theirflocks^ 
and  descrr  the  approach  of 
danger.  (2Chron.  zxvi.  10.) 
Some  have  supposed  that  the 
phrase  tovoer  if  thejlock  had 
prophetic  reference  to  Beth- 
lehem, as  the  birthplace  of  the 
Saviour. 

Towss  OF  Shbchsm.  This 
seems  to  have  been  a  veir 
strong  and  spacious  citadel, 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  or 
Shachem,  to  which  the  iniia* 
bitants  fled  for  refuge  when 
the  town  was  besieaed  br 
Abimelech.  Fearing  that  this 
would  not  protect  them,  they 
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TRADITION.  (Matt  zr.  2.) 
A  precept  or  custom  not  coo- 

hi 


for  the  time,  to  have  passeS 
out  of  the  body,  and  to  be  occu- 
pied in  purely  spiritual  con> 
templations.  This  state  may 
sometimes  be  the  efibct  of  na> 
tural  causes ;  but,  in  the  case 
of  Peter,  there  was  an  inter 
position  of  supernatural  power 
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TRANSPIGURl 
jcril.  2.)  This  term  < 
change  of  aspect  or 
ance,  not  of  substance 
The  change  was  sec 
face  of  the  Redeeme 
his  apparel.  It  waa 
ingly  majestic  and 
and  is  particularly  < 
by  the  evangelists,  in 
to  by  Peter.  (2  Pet. 
The  design  of  this  m 
event  was  manifold,  b 
to  attest,  in  the  mos 
and  mysterious  mann 
▼inity  of  the  Messiali 
and  mission;  to  8U( 
faith  of  the  disciple 
dence  of  the  existe 
separate  stale,  whict 
nished  by  the  appear 
conversation  of  M( 
Elias,  and  as  showin 
audible  declaration  c 
ther,  a  broad  distini 
tween  this  prophet 
others— 7%M  is  my 
Sofh  hear  him.  (Sec 
Pbtbr,  pp.  53-66,  b 
S.  Union.) 

TRANGRESSION 
li.  2.)  The  two  word 
this  passage  are  by 
nsage  nearly  synonyc 
haps  the  former  ma; 
sidisred  as  passing 
bounds  prescribea  b 
or  doing  the  things  ' 
not  to  do:  and  at> 
as  a  refusal  to  do  wh 
joins,  or  not  doing  t) 
we  ought  to  do. 

TREASURE  CITl 
i.  11,)  TREASURE  F 
CEzra  V.  17.)  The 
Judah  had  keepers  ol 
■ures  tx)th  in  city  and 
(IChron.  xxvii.25;) 
towns  where  these 
were  deposited  wer 
treasure  cities^  and  t 
sines  or  houses  for  t 
keeping  were  called 
houeea.    (See  Pithoi 

TREASURY,  (Joht 
TREASURIES.  (1  C 
Vi.}   The  place  in  th< 


TRI 


the  tribe  of  Levi  were  to  mi- 
nister in  the  temple,  and  to 
be  supported  by  the  contri- 
butions  of  the  rest.  (See  La- 
viTBs,  TiTHHs,  &c.)  The 
twelve  tribes  continued  to  bo 
onepeople  until  after  the  death 
of  Solomon,  when  ten  of  them 
revolted,  and  became  a  sepa- 
rate monarchvunder  Jeroboam, 
and  were  called  the  kingdom 
of  Israel,  leavine  the  tribes  of 
Benjamin  and  judah  under 
the  government  of  Rehoboam, 
with  the  name  of  the  kingdom 
of  Judah.    (See  Hbbrbws.) 

TRIBUTE.  (Gen.xlix.15.) 
That  which  is  paid  to  rulers 
in  token  of  subjection,  and 
for  the  support  of  government. 
Bv  the  Jewish  law,  (Ex.  xxx. 
13,)  a  tribute  or  capitation  tax 
was  half  a  shekel,  or  twenty- 
five  cents,  which  was  expend- 
ed in  the  temple  service.  The 
conversation  of  our  Saviour 
with  Peter,  on  the  subject  of 
paying  this  tribute  money,  was 
designed  to  show  him  that, 
being  himself  the  Son  of  Ctod, 
the  king  for  whose  service  the 
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tiftNta  was  paid,  he  mkht 
kHilf  be  exempted  from  payiiy 
It ;  but  to  prevent  any  neea« 
len  irriiaiion  on  the  part  of  the 
oAcere  or  nation,  he,  by  mira- 
culoufl  power^  provided  the 
means  of  paving  the  required 
tribute,which  amounted  to  fifty 
centaibrboth.  (Mau.  zvii.  24.) 

TROAS.  (Acta  xvi.  8.)  A 
maritime  city  of  Mysia,  on  the 
Mediterranean,  near  the  site 
of  ancient  Troy,  so  celebrated 
in  Grecian  history.  Paul  vi* 
sited  it  repeatedly.  (Acts  xx. 
^12.  2Cor.u.l2.  2Tim.iv. 
13.) 

TROGYLLIUM.  (Actsxx. 
.r.     A .u.  -—of 
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ruKiiAN.  (See  CLOTHES.) 

TURTLE  DOVE.    (Lev.  i. 

14.)    A  species  of  pigeon.    By 


the  JOTrM  law,  the  poor  who 
could  not  aflEbrd  a  more  costly 
sacrifice  were  permitted  to 
bring  two  turtle  doves,  or  two 
young  pigeons.  (Lev.  xii.  6—8.) 
By  this  the  outward  circum- 
stances of  Mary,  the  mother 
of  Christ,  are  known.  (Luke 
ii.  24.^ 
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TYRE,  (Josh.  xix.  29,)  or 
TYRUS.  OEsek.  xxvi.  2.)  A 
city  of  Phenicia,  now  in  the 
pachalic  of  Acre,  about  ninety 
miles  north-west  of  Jerusalem, 
and  20  or  30  miles  south* west 
of  Sidon,  and  a  city  whose  anti- 
quity is  of  ancient  days.  (Isa. 
xxiii.  7.)  It  was  nrobably  built 
thirteen  hundred  vears  before 
Christ.  This,  which  was  on  the 
continent,  and  was  destroyed 
bv  Nebuchadnezzar  after  a 
siege  of  thirteen  years,  must  be 
d  istinguished  fix>m  Insular.no  w 
Peninsular,  Tyre,  called  iSbur, 
(Sur.)  The  latter  is  about  five 
miles  .distant  from  the  other, 
and  was  the  city  which  Alex- 
ander reached  by  means  of  a 
causeway  from  the  main  land, 
and  entirely  consumed,  in 
accordance  with  prophecy. 
(Zech.  ix.  3, 4.)  Subsequently 
to  this  it  revived,  and  belong- 
ed successively  to  Svria,  ana 
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^irpt,  to  the  Romans,  Sbra- 
cens,  cnuaden.  and  finally 
was  raxed  to  the  ground  by 
the  Mamelukes  of  Egypt)  to 
prevent  the  ingress  of  Chris- 
tiaus.  The  city  has  now  alxnit 
four  thousand  inhabitants,  and 
has  some  commercial  pros- 
perity. 

The  luxury,  vice,  and  de- 
struction of  this  mighty  city, 
which  once  had  the  entire 
control  of  the  trade  with  India, 
and  into  whose  lap  the  trea- 
sures of  the  world  were  poured, 
form  the  subjects  of  some  of  the 
most  interesting  prophecies, 
(Isa.  xziii.  Ezek.  zzvi.  xxviii.;) 
and  we  are  told  by  modern 
travellers  that  its  desolation 
is  c<Hnplete.  Messrs.  Fisk  and 
Jowet^     missionaries,     were 


TYR 

there  in  the  fall  of  1823,  and 
the  former  describes  the  town 
and  harbour  as  environed  by 
rocks,  on  the  ledges  of  which 
are  scattored  in  every  direction 
the  fn^n^ients  of  ancient  co* 
lumns.  They  counted  not  less 
than  one  hundred  columns  in 
one  place  on  the  rocks,  and 
some  ten  or  fifteen  feet  under 
water.  The  harbour  is  small 
and  shallow,  and  they  express 
their  conviction  that  the  waves 
of  tlie  sea  now  roll  where  once 
stood  the  vast  and  magnificent 
palaces  of  Tyrian  wealth  and 
luxury,  and  that  the  menu- 
ments  of  commercial  enter- 
prise and  prosperity  have  been 
overwhelmed  by  the  storm  of 
divine  indignation,  and  are 
as  if  they  had  never  been. 
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ULAI.    (See  Shusham.) 
UNCIRCUMCISION. 
(See  CmcuMCisBD.) 

UNCLEAN.  (See  Clban 
and  Unclsan.) 

UN(X) VER.  (Lev.  x.  6.)  Un- 
covering the  head  was  a  token 
of  mourning  and  captivity. 
(Isa.  xlvii.  2.)  Uncovering  the 
thigh  was  removing  the  gar- 
ments  from  it  preparatory  to 
caning  through  the  water. 
Uncovering  the  arm  (Ezek.  iv. 
7)  was  a  preparation  for  the 
siege,  by  removing  every  en- 
cumbrance. 

UNCTION  a  John  ii.  20) 
denotes  the  grace  of  God's  Spi- 
rit beetowedon  believers, and 
luied  figuratively  (in  reference 
u>  the  ceremony  of  anointing) 
to  signify  either  health  or  pu- 
rity, or  as  a  token  of  rejoicing. 
(SeeANonfT.) 

UNDERGIRDTNO.  (Acts 
xxvii.  17.)  Encircling  the  ves- 
sel with  a  stout  cable.  Lord  An- 
son mentions  a  Spanish  man- 
of-war  that  was  saved  by  throw- 
ing overboard  one  tier  of  guns, 
ai^  taking  six  turns  of  a  cable 


UNI 

around  the  ship,  by  which  she 
was  prevented  from  opening. 

UNDERSETTERS.  (iKings 
vii.  30.)  Projections  by  which 
the  brazen  laver  was  orna- 
mented and  supported. 

UNICORN,  (Deut.  xxxlH. 
17,)  or  one  homed.  The  ani- 
mal designated  by  this  name 
was  evidently  distinguished 
for  its  ferocity,  (Isa.  xxxiv.  7,) 
strength,  (Num.  xxiii.  22 ;  xxiv. 
8,)  agility,  (Ps.  xxix.  6,)  wild- 
ness,  (Job  xxxix.  9,)  and  the 
prominency  of  its  horn.  (Deut. 
xxxiii.  17.  Ps.  xcii.  10.)  But 
whether  the  original  word 
translated  unicorn  means  any 
particular  animal,  or  at  least 
any  animal  now  known,  is  very 
problematical.  That  it  was 
not  the  rhinoceros  seems  gene- 
rally agreed  by  modern  critics, 
and  that  it  mieht  have  been 
the  eastern  bumilo  is  not  im- 
probable. 

UNITY  OP  THE  SPIRIT  (Eph. 

iv.  3)  signifies  a  union  of  jodg- 
ment,  aflection,  and  feeling, 
among  those  who  constitute  the 
one  body  of  Christ.  It  is  the 
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TrAIL,  or  VEIL.  (See  Tbm- 
V    PLE,  Clothes.) 

VALLEY  OF  SALT.  (See 
Salt.) 

VASHTL  (Esth.  i.  9.)  Queen 
of  Persia,  and  the  repudiated 
wife  of  Ahaauenis.  (See  Ha- 
DASSAH,  pp.  14—16,  by  Am.  S. 
S.  Union.) 

VENGEANCE.  (Rom.  xii. 
19.)  This  word  oftea  denotes 
merely  punishment,  without 
any  reference  to  the  state  of 
mind  in  which  it  is  inflicted. 
In  the  passage  cited,  and  else- 
where, (Deut.  xxxii.  35,)  the 
exclusive  right  of  God  to  pu- 
nish wrong-doers,  and  to  vin- 
dicate the  right,  is  plainly 
asserted.  Hence  every  act  of 
revenue  is  an  interference  with 
the  divine  prerogative.  The 
word  is  applied  to  God  in  the 
same  manner  in  which  anger, 
hatred,  &c.  are  applied ;  not  as 
denoting  a  state  or  temper  of 
mind,  but  as  implying  an  act 
or  course  of  proceeding  such 
as  usually  inaicates  a  particu- 
lar state  of  mind,  when  done 
or  pursued  by  man. 

VERMILION.  (Ezek.  xxiil. 
14.)  A  chemical  substance, 
used  for  colouring  red,  and 
much  valued  for  ornamentine 
dwellings  (Jer.  xxii.  14)  and 
painting  image?.  (Ezek.  xxiii. 
14.)  Modern  travellers  men- 
tion that  the  custom  of  paint- 
ing and  sometimes  gilding  the 
ceilings  of  eastern  houses  is 
0till  prevalent. 

VIAL.    (See  Cbnsbr.) 

VILLAGES.    (SeeCiTns.) 

VINEGAR.  (Prov.x.26.)  The 
Hebrews  seem  to  have  had  two 
kinds  of  vinegar ;  one  of  which 
they  used  as  a  drink,  (Num. 
vj.  3,)  which  was  probably  a 
weak  red  wine ;  and  the  other 
as  an  acid  diluted  with  wa- 
ter. Bread  and  cider  formerly 
made  a  common  article  of  lood 
among  labouring  men  in  some 
parus  of  this  country.  Buih  ii. 
63 


14.)  The  first  kind  wa0pToba> 
bly  provided  for  the  Roman 
soldiers  on  the  occasion  of 
the  crucifixion.  (John  xix.  29.) 
The  unpleasant  sensation  pro- 
duced upon  the  teeth  by  vme- 
gar  illustrates  the  offensiveness 
of  a  sluggard  to  those  who  em- 
ploy him.  (Prov.  x.  26.)  And 
the  effervescence  occasioned 
when  vinegar  is  poured  upon 
nitre,  or  soda,  represents  the 
opposition  or  incongruity  of 
mirth  and  sorrow,  and  the  e 
feet  of  attempting  to  mingle 
them.  (Prov.  XXV  20.) 

VINES  (Num.  xx.  5)  and 
VINEYARDS  (Ezek.  xxviii. 
26)  have  been  highly  prized  in 
every  country.  We  first  read 
of  a  vineyard  in  the  history  of 
Noah.  (Gen.  ix.  20.)  The  culti- 
vation  of  the  vine  had  obtained 
to  some  perfection  in  very  early 
times.  In  the  accounts  of  Mel- 
chizedek,  who  set  bread  and 
wine  before  Abraham ;  of  Lou 
who  was  drunken;  of  aged 
Isaac,  when  regaled   by  liis 
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or  a  trellif  or  arbour  was  set 
up,  with  four  or  more  upright 
fHlluVy  over  which  the  bouebs 
fpread.  We  are  told  that  the 
Tmefl  in  Africa,  Syria,  and  all 
Alia  were  left  to  trail  upon 
the  ground,  and  this  method  is 
observed  in  the  region  of  Le- 
banon, and  about  Joppa.  (Esek. 
xvii.  6.)  Yerj  often,  however, 
the  Syrian  vines  are  trained 
upon  trellis,  or  frame-work,  in 
straight  rows ;  sometimes  upon 
trees,  and  particularly  the  fig 
tree,  whence  the  proverbial 
expression,  to    repose  under 
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The  Hebrews  devoted  as 
much  care  to  their  vineyards 
as  to  their  agriculture,  when 
b^ah  predicts  the  invasion  of 
the  Assyrians,  be  declares  that 
the  vineyard  where  there  were 
a  thousand  vines  for  a  thou- 
sand pieces  of  silver,  shall  bo 
ev9n  for  briers  and  thorns. 
(Lm.  vii.  23.)  When  he  would 
represent  sorrow,  he  savs,  The 
new  w^u  tnoumeth,  the  vine 
langtUsheth^and  cUl  the  merry- 
hearted  do  eigh.  (Isa.  xxiv.  7.) 
SoZechariah  (viii.  12)  foretells 
future  prosperity  thus:  77te 
eeed  ehall  oe  proeperouSf  the 
viru  duM  give  herfruit.  (See 
also  Hab.  iii.  17.    Mai.  iii.  II.) 

Theppumn^  of  the  vine  is  a 
familiar  operation,  which  we 


all  know  to  be  neceasaiy  in 
order  to  its  fruitfulness.  The 
law  which  forbade  the  Israel^ 
ites  to  gather  the  grapes  of  tho 
first  three  years,  (Lev.  xiz.  23^ 
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stones  were  gathered  out,  and 
a  proper  direction  was  given 
to  the  growing  branches.  (Isa. 
V.  2.)  The  vine-dreaeem,  or 
keepers  of  the  vineyard,  formed 
a  distinct  branch  of  labourers. 
0  Kings  XXV.  12.) 

The  regular  vintage  begins 
in  Syria  about  the  middle  of 
September,  and  lasts  about 
two  months.  (Lev.  xxvi.  6. 
Amos  ix.  13.)  Ripe  clusteiSr 
however,  are  found  in  Pales- 
tine as  early  as  June  and  July, 
although  the  regular  vintage 
begins  mSeptemoer.  TbisdiA 
ference  may  arise  from  the 
threefold  growth  of  the  vine 
already  mentioned.  The  first 
gathered  in  Canaan  is  probably 
meant  in  Num.  xiii.  20. 

The  vintage  was  celebrated 
by  the  Hebrews  with  still  rmhb 
festivity  than  the  harvest,  (ba. 
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xtI.  9,)  and  was  aometimw  a 
feason  of  wicked  miith.  (Judg. 
Ix.27.) 
VINTAGE.    (SeeWnn, 

VlNB.) 

VIOL.  (Amo0  Ti.  6.)  This 
waf  an  infltnimeni  of  music, 
and  supposed  to  be  the  same 
with  the  psaltery.  (See  Music.) 
Chanting  to  the  sound  of  it  was 
to  make  like  sounds  with  the 
voice,  modulating  the  tones  so 
as  to  correspond  with  the 
■oands  of  the  instrument. 

VIPER.  (Job  zz.  16.)  A  ve- 
nomous seroent,  from  two  to 
five  feet  in  length.  Its  bite  is 
extremely  painful^  and,  in 
many  species,  quickly  and 
certainlT  faul ;  so  that  it  was 
anciently  regarded  as  a  special 
judgment  from  heaven  to  be 
bitten  bv  one.  (Acts  xxviiL 
1—6.)  Hence  the  viper  is  an 
emblem  of  whatever  is  deceit- 
ful  and  destructive.  (Matt.  iii. 
7;xii.34;  xxiiL  33.  Luke  iil. 
7.    See  CocKATBiCB.) 

VISION.  (Num.xxlv.4.)  In 
f(Hmer  times  Crod  was  pleased 
to  reveal  himself,  and  commu- 
nicate his  will  in  what  were 
called  visions,  which  were 
caused  either  in  the  night  in 
ordinary  sleep,  (Dan.  vii.  1,) 
or  by  day  in  a  temporary 
trance.  (Acts  xxvi.  la  See 
Dbbam.  Trancb.) 

VOW.  (Num.  vi.  2.)  In  the 
■cripturel  use,  this  word  means 
a  solemn  religious  promise,  or 
covenant,  by  which  one  binds 
himself  to  do  or  suffer  certain 
things,  depending  on  Ood  for 
power  to  accomplish  it  Hence 
vows  were  maae  with  praver, 
and  paid  with  thanksgiving. 
(NumTvi.  2~4L   Judg.  xi  90, 


riTL 
31.    F^  Ixi.  6.    Acts  xvlH.  la 
See  Nazabitb.    See  also  Bib- 
lical Amtiq,uitib8,  vol.  ii.  ch. 
V.  §  1,  by  Am.  S.  S.  Union.) 

VULTURE.  (Lev.  xi.  14.) 
A  filthy,  rapacious  bird,  un- 
clean by  the  ceremonial  law, 
(Deut.  xiv.  lap  but  useful  for 
destroying  substances  which 
might  otherwise  produce  pes- 
tilence. They  flock  to  fields 
of  battle  to  satiate  themselves 
upon  the  unburied.  (Isa.  xxxiv. 
6. 15.)  The  extreme  acuteness  of 
the  sense  of  sight  in  the  vulture 
enables  it  to  discern  its  prey 
at  a  great  distance :  and  it  is  a 
striking  instance  in  the  accu- 
racy (H  the  Scripture  writers, 
that  while  common  sentiment 
attributes  to  the  sense  of  smell- 
ing the  peculiar  faculties  of 
this  bird,  its  Hebrew  name 
means  teeing.  And  in  the  re- 
cital of  God%  wonders  in  the 
animal  creation,  in  the  book 
of  Job,  the  characteristic  of  the 
eagle  (one  of  the  same  tribe 
with  the  vulture)  is,  that  her 
eyee  behold  afar  cff.  The  same 
peculiarity  is  referred  to.  Job 
xxviii.  7,  there  i»  a  path  which 
the  vulture^e  eye  hath  net 
eem;  implying  that  its  vision 
is  most  acute  and  penetrating. 
Recent  experiments  lay  a  nato- 
ralist  in  South  Carolina,  where 
vultures  abound,  prove  satis- 
foctorily  that  this  bird  is  guided 
solely  by  its  sight  in  the  pur- 
suit of  its  prey,  and  that  itf 
powers  of  vision  are  verv  extra- 
ordinary: thus  sustaining  the 
truth  of^Scripture,  even  in  mat- 
ters not  of  a  religious  or  moral 
character ;  and  this,  in  contra, 
diction  to  the  common  opinion 
of  mankind. 
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WAFER.  (Ex.xvl.31.)  A 
thiD  cake  of  fine  flour, 
OMd  la  Tarioof  offerings  anoint- 
ed with  oil.    (See  Mamma.) 

WAGON.  (Qea.  xlv.  19.) 
Wagons,  and  similar  veliicles, 
which  are  coosidOTed  tqr  us  so 
indispensable  in  transporta- 
tion, are  not  used  at  this  daj  in 
the  east,  or  in  Egypt.  Niebuhr 
states  that  he  saw  nothing  of 
the  kind  either  in  Arabia  or 
Egypt.  In  ancient  times,  how- 
ever, they  were  well  known, 
and  frequently  employed. 
(Num.  vii.  3.  Amos  ii.  la) 
We  have  figures  o(  rude  vehi- 
cles of  this  kind  on  monu- 
ments, supposed  to  be  as  an- 
cient  as  the  age  succeeding 
that  of  Joseph. 

WAIL.  (Erek.  xxxii.  la) 
To  mourn  with  loud  and  vio- 
lent expressions  of  distress  and 
despair. 

WALLS.  ((Jen.  xlix.6.)  The 
walls  of  ancient  times  were 
generally  built  of  earth,  or 
clay,  mixed  with  straw,  and 
hardened  in  the  sun.  Hence 
it  was  necessary  to  build  them 
of  great  thickness,  in  order 
to  ensure  their  permanency. 
When  any  breach  took  place 
in  such  a  mass  of  earth,  either 
by  heavy  rains  or  some  defect 
in  the  foundation,  the  conse- 
quences were  very  serious. 
(Ps.  Ixii.  3.  Isa.  xxx.  13.)  The 
fact  that  bricks  were  made  in 
such  a  rude  and  perishable 
manner  gives  force  to  the  con- 
trast presented  in  Isa.  ix.  10; 
and  as  considerable  straw  en- 
tered  into  their  composition, 
and  the  earth  of  which  they 
were  made  was  dry  and  porous, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  they 
could  be  destroyed  by  fire. 
(Amos  i.  7. 10. 14.) 

The  expression  in  Job  xxiv. 
11,  is  supposed  by  some  to  refer 
to  the  low  walls  which  were 
built  in  vineyards  for  the  vines 
to  run  upon ;  and  they  maintain 


that  the  passage  should  read 
thus--^TlM;y  work  at  midday 
among  their  walls  on  rows  or 
vines.'  It  may  be  that  olive- 
yards  were  enclosed  with 
walls,  as  we  know  vineyards 
were,  and  then  the 


would  be  plain  as  it  stands. 

The  walls  of  vineyards  were 
temporarv.  being  probably  de- 
signed chi^v  to  guard  the 
enclosure  against  the  jackals^ 
which  were  numerous  m  Pales- 
tine, especially  during  ths 
vintage,  often  destroying  whde 
vineyaras  and  fields  of  cucum- 
bers. Hence  the  bittemesi 
of  the  sarcasm  of  Tobiah,  (Ndi. 
iv.  3,)  as  if  the  wall  the  Jews 
were  buildin^forthe  protection 
of  their  capital,  was  scarcely 
better  or  strongw  than  a  temr 
porary  vineyard  wall  to  bar 
oat  jaclcals  or  foxes. 

k  fenced  waU  (Isa.  ii.  15)  if 
a  fortified  wall.    (See  CiriBa.) 

WAR.  ((Sen.  xiv.  2.)  We 
read  of  vast  armies  in  the  land 
of  Palestine.  (2Chron.  xiitS; 
xiv.  8,  9;  xvii.  14-18;  xxr. 
5-7;  xxvi.  11— 15.) 

From  the  nature  of  the  aims 
and  the  customs  of  the  an- 
cients, their  battles  were  truly 
murderous.  In  those  times, 
heroes  sought  through  th« 
whole  field  for  their  personal 
enemies.  Scarcely  ever  was 
any  quarter  given,  exc^ 
where  the  vanquished  was  re- 
tained as  a  slave,  and  conso' 
quentlv  the  number  of  killed 
was  often  immense.  (2Chion. 
xiii.  17.) 

Although  the  military  ait 
was  comparatively  simple,  yet 
ingenious  stratagems  of  various 
kinds  were  practised.  Ene- 
mies were  then,  as  now,  sui^ 
prised  and  overcome  by  unex- 
pected divisions  of  the  forces, 
by  ambushes,  and  b^  false 
retreats.  ((Jen.  xiv.  15.  Jodi. 
vili.  12.  Judg.  XX.  36-«.  9 
Kings  vii.  12.) 
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PreTiotuly  to  the  invention 
of  firearms,  it  was  found  ne- 
cessary to  resort  to  many  com- 
plicated and  unwieldy  ma- 
chines for  casting  heavy  stones, 
and  other  destructive  missiles. 
We  find,  however,  little  allu- 
sion  to  these  in  the  Bible. 
About  the  end  of  the  ninth  or 
the  beginning  of  the  eighth 
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century  before  Christ,  Uzzfoli 
made  in  Jemaaiem  engines 
invented  by  cunning  men,  to 
be  on  the  towers  eutd  otdtoarka., 
to  ehoot  arrows  and  great 
stones  withal.  (2Chron.  zxvi. 
15.)  These  were  obviously 
similar  to  those  in  use  by  the 
Greeks  and  Romans. 
Among  these  was  the  batter. 
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liiS-niiL  (Bzek.  fr.  1,3;  sad. 
22.)  Thifl  viBB  nothing  more 
than  a  Ions  beam  of  strong 
wood,  asually  oak.  It  was 
intended  to  batter  down  walls, 
and  the  end  with  which  the 
assault  was  made  was  armed 
with  a  mass  of  heavy  metal, 
in  the  shape  of  a  ram^a  head. 
OccasionalljT  thej  were  sharp- 
ly pointed  at  this  end.  These 
great  beams  were  at  first  car- 
ried by  the  soldiers, and  driven 
against  the  walls;  afterwEU-ds 
they  were  placed  upon  wheels ; 
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bat  in  procMs  ef  time,  ihsf 
were  suspended  by  neavy 
chainsuso  that  a  comparativ^y 
small  force  would  impel  them 
with  vast  efifect  against  a  fixti- 
fication.  The  men  who  worked 
the  battering-ram  were  pro- 
tected by  a  coverii^  or  rooi, 
spread  with  someUiing  damp 
and  tough,  (as  wet  hidesO  ^ 
resist  the  ore  and  the  weapons 
of  the  besieged. 

The  crow  was  also  the  name 
of  an  instrument  of  war,  a  figure 
of  which  is  here  given. 


It  is  supposed  that  Hushai 
(2 Sam.  zvli.  13)  alluded  to  a 
machine  like  the  crow,  when 
he  said  to  Absalom,  If  David 
be  in  a  city^  then  ahcul  all  la- 
rael  bring  ropee  to  that  citVj 
and  toe  will  arauD  it  into  the 
rivcTj  until  there  be  not  one 
$maU  stone  found  there.  The 
crow  could  onlv  be  efifective 
where  the  walls  of  a  town 
were  not  in  good  condition,  or 
not  well  defended;  and  then 
if  the  besiegers  were  sufficient- 
ly numerous  to  work  it.  by  ap- 


plying a  great  number  of  ropes 
to  the  same  beam,  they  could 
soon  open  a  way  for  the  be- 
sieging army.  There  certainly 
is  reason  to  conclude  that 
Hushai's  proposition  arose  from 
his  knowmg  that  king  David 
was  almbst  deserted,  and  that 
the  hearts  of  the  men  of  Israel 
were  after  Absalom^  and  that 
the  plan,  thoi^h  injudicious  In 
itself,  alludedT  to  the  use  of 
some  weapon  of  attack  similar 
to  the  crow,  witich  was  worked 
by  means  or  ropes,  so  pointedly 
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iBMtk»ed  in  this  othorwtoe 
obscnre  passage. 

But  there  was  no  part  of  the 
ancient  military  preparations 
which  was  more  temble  than 
the  chariot.  (Ex.  ziv.  7.  Deut. 
XX.  I.  Josh.  xvii.  16.  Judg.  i\. 
3.)  They  were  in  common 
use  wherever  there  was  any 
cavalry.  (2  Sam.  x.  18. 1  Chron. 
zviii.  4.  2 Chron.  zii.  3;  xiv.  9. 
See  Chakiot.) 

Walls  and  towers  were  used 
in  fortifications,  and  the  latter 
were  suarded  by  soldiers,  and 
are  called  garrisons.  (2  Sam. 
viii.  6.  ££ek.  zxvi.  11.  See 
Ward.) 

As  to  the  order  of  battle,  we 
have  no  certain  knowledge. 
The  prophet  alludes  to  it.  (Jer. 
xlvi.  3, 4.)  Among  all  ancient 
nations,  it  was  customary  to 
take  previous  refreshment  of 
food,  in  order  to  eive  strength 
to  tJhe  army.  The  soldiers, 
and  especially  the  command- 
ers, arrayed  themselves  in 
their  costliest  garments  and 
&ire0t  armour,  except  in  cases 
where  disguise  was  attempted. 
(1  Kings  zxii.  30.) 

Various  passages  lead  to  the 
opinion  that  divisions  of  the 
army  were  common,  as  in' 
modem  times.  (Qen.  xiv.  13. 
Judg.  vii.  16.  ISam.  xi.  11.) 
The  most  frequent  division  of 
the  host  was  into  tenst  hun- 
dredSf  and  thousands;  and 
each  of  theie  had  its  com- 
mander,  or  captain.  (Judg.  xx. 
10.  lSam.vin.12.  2 Kings  xi. 
4.)  This  is  an  ancient  method, 
and  is  still  common  in  Persia. 
Among  the  Hebrews  these  di- 
visions had  some  reference 
to  the  several  families,  and 
were  under  the  heads  of  iami- 
lies,  as  their  officers.  (2 Chron. 
XXV.  6]  xxvi.  12.)  The  cap- 
tains 01  hundreds  and  of  thou- 
sands were  of  h^h  rank,  or 
Qn  to  speak)  staffmcers,  who 
were  admitted  to  share  in  the 
eoonoils  of  war.  (1  Chron.  xiii. 
t)   The  whole  army  had  its 
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commander-in-chie^  or  cup* 
tain,  voho  was  over  the  hostt 
and  its  scribe^  or  keeper  of  the 
muster-roll.      (IKin^   iv.   4. 

1  Chron.  xviii.  16,  IB;  xxvli. 
32-34.  2  Chron.  xvii.  14 ;  xxvi. 
11.)  In  Isa.  xxxiii.  18,  the  wordu 
translated  he  that  counted  the 
towers  probably  indicate  what 
we  should  call  a  chitf  en- 
gineer. 

Under  David,  the  army  of 
288,000  men  was  divided  into 
twelve  corps,  each  of  which 
was  consequently24,000  strongt 
and  had  its  own  general. 
(1  Chron.  xxvii.)  Under  Je- 
hoshaphat  this  was  altered, 
and  tnere  were  five  unequal 
corps,  under  as  many  com> 
manders.  (2  Chron.  xvii.  14— 
19.) 

The  cohort  had  five  or  six 
hundred  men,  and  the  legion 
embraced  ten  cohorts. 

The  light  troops  were  pro- 
vided with  arms  which  they 
used  at  some  distance  from  the 
enemy.    They  are  designated 

2  Chron.  xiv.  8;  while  the 
heaty  armed  were  those  who 
bore  shield  and  spear.  (IGhron. 
xii.  24.)  The  lignt  troops  were 
taken  principally  from  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin,  as  SLppeata 
from  the  last  cited  texts. 

Kinss  and  generals  had  ar- 
tnour-oearersj  selected  from 
the  bravest  ot  their  favourites, 
and  who  not  only  carried  their 
armour,  which  was  in  those 
days  a  necessary  service,  but 
stood  by  them  in  the  hour  of 
danger,  carried  their  orders, 
and  were  not  unlike  modem 
adjutants.   (1  Sam.  xxxi.  4.) 

The  troops  were  excited  to 
ardour  and  bravery  by  address- 
es from  their  priests,  who  were 
commanded  to  appeal  to  them. 
(Deut.  XX.  2.)  In  later  times, 
kings  themselves  were  accus- 
tomed to  harangue  their  ar- 
mies. (2 Chron.  xiii.  4.)  Final- 
ly (perhaps  after  the  sacrifices 
had  been  offered)  the  summons 
waf  given  hy  the  holy  tram- 
651 
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peli.  dfam.  z.  9, 10.  tCtam. 
xfll.  12-14.) 

It  was  the  practice  of  the 
GreekB,  when  ther  were  with- 
in half  a  mile  of  ifie  eoeniy,  to 
ting  their  war-eong.  A  simi 
lar  custom  probablr  prevailed 
among  the  jews.  (SCfhioo. : 
21.) 

Next  followed  the  thoulj  w 
vtar-cryf  which  the  Romans 
accompanied  with  the  noise 
cS  shields  and  spears  struck 
violently  together.  This  war- 
tij  was  common  in  the  east, 
as  H  is  to  this  dar  among  the 
Turks.  It  was  the  alarm  or 
thout  80  often  mentioned  in 
Scripture.  (1  Sam.  zvii.  62. 
2Chron.  xiii.  15.  Job  zxxJz.25. 
Jer.  iv.  19.) 

The  frequent  figurative  allu- 
rions  to  the  art  and  weapons 
dT  war,  used  by  the  sacred 
writers,  are  obvious  without 
explanation. 

The  practice  of  offensive  war 
in  modem  times  cannot  be  de- 
fended }ay  reference  to  sacred 
history.  We  have  a  new 
and  better  dispensation,  which 
breathes  forgiveness  and  for- 
bearance; and  the  tendencj 
and  promised  fruit  of  which  is 
to  banish  wars  and  fightings 
from  the  earth,  and  make  it  the 
abode  of  peace  and  love.  (For 
further  information  on  this  sub- 
ject, see  Abms,  Armoub.  See 
also  Omar,  ch.  iii.— v.,  and 
BiBucAL  ANTiamxiBS,  vol.  i. 
ch.  ix.  §  6,  both  by  Am.  S.  S. 
Union.) 

WARD.  (Gen.  xl.  3.  Acts 
xii.lO.)  A  prison,  or  an  apart- 
ment thereof.  Also  a  garrison 
or  military  post,  (Neh.  xii.  25,) 
CK  a  class  or  detachment  of 
persons  for  any  particular  ser- 
vice. (1  Chron.  ix.  23 ;  xxv.  8. 
Neh.  xiii.  30.) 

WARDROBE.  (2  Kings  xxii. 
14.)     The  place  where  the 
royal  robes  or  priests'  vest- 
ments were  deposited.  I 
WASHING.    (SeeFraTO 
WASHFOT.  (?£.  U.a)  Tills  { 
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I  woidfiihseooiiesrioQiigBiiet 
that  the  Moabhes  should  be 
reduced  to  the  most  abject  and 
d^nidi^servitude. 

YfLtCR.  (Ex.xiv.21)  The 
original  division  <rf  the  night 
was  into  the  first,  middle,  and 
morning  watch ;  but  after  the 
captivity,  the  Jem  adopted 
the  custom  of  Romeand(3reece, 
which  divided  the  twelve tioias 
of  the  ni^t  into  four  watdies, 
beginning  with  six  in  the  aftw- 
noon.  (Mark  xiii.  35.  See 
CocK-CRowofa.)  The  tima 
that  passed  between  the  watch- 
es seems  to  a  persra  that  sleeps 
soundly  as  but  a  single  mo- 
menL   (Fb.xc.  4.) 

WATCHER.  (Dan.  iv.  17. 
23.)  This  word  is  supposed  to 
denote  either  the  Divine  Being 
himself  (ver.  24)  or  his  holy 
roessengenrs.  (yet.  13.)  It  im- 
ports the  special  universal  pro- 
vidence or  Crod,  by  which  the 
aflkirs  of  the  univmse  are  or- 
dered, and  the  rise  and  £aill  of 
kings  and  empires  controlled. 
The  twelve  superior  gods  <^ 
the  Chaldeans  were  called 
counaellor  godSf  and  were  sup. 
posed  to  tMitch  over  and  inte- 
rest themselves  in  the  minutest 
aflairaofmen. 

WATCHMAN.  (Sol.  Song 
V.  7.  Isa.  xxi.  11.)  In  Persia- 
the  watchmen  were  required 
to  indemnify  those  who  were 
robbed  in  the  streets,  and  hence 
they  were  extremely  vigilant 
to  ^ve  the  alarm,  and  protea 
the  city  and  its  inhabitants 
firom  violence.  (Ezek.  xxxiiL 
2-6.)  The  watchman  was  also 
required  to  call  the  hours  cS 
the  night  in  a  loud  voice,  as 
he  patrolled  the  streets.  This 
is  customary  at  the  |»resent  day 
in  some  large  cities.  In  time 
of  danger  the  watchmen  were 
posted  In  towers  over  the  gates 
of  the  city.  (Isa.  xxi.  8 ;  Utt.  6.) 

WATER.  (Gen.  xviii.  4.) 
The  scarcity  of  water  is  one 
of  the  calamities  of  the  e— •'-" 


world,  and  the  distrasf  ^rfaiclt 
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is  oiten  experienced  Inr  man 
and  beast  for  want  of  it  ia 
IndeBcribable.  Park,  the  Af- 
rican traveller^  tells  us  that 
after  several  days  of  {xivation, 
he  had  fallen  asleep,  and  his 
fancy  would  carry  hun  to  the 
banks  of  some  clear  and  beau- 
tiful riTer,  which  he  surveyed 
with  transport,  and  eagerly 
hastened  to  quench  his  parch- 
ing thirst,  and  the  fancied 
effort  would  wake  him  to  the 
dreadful  disappointment.  How 
admirably  does  this  illustrate 
ba.  xzix.  a 

In  PioT.  xxi.  1.  the  original 
term  rendered  nver»  signifies 
divisianSf  part&icna,  aeetiorUf 
and  refers  to  the  ancient  wi- 
ental  methods  of  conveying 
water  to  ordiards  and  gairdens. 
This  was  by  means  or  canals, 
or  rivulets  flowing  in  artificial 
channels,  called  in  Hebrew 
cUviaioMf  i.  e.  cuta  or  trenches, 
which  distributed  the  water  in 
every  direction,  to  irrigateabun- 
dantly  their  otherwise  parched 
and  barren  soil.  With  a  simi- 
lar allusion,  the  psalmist  (Ps. 
i.  3)  says  of  the  godly  man,  the 
lover  of  the  divine  law,  that 
he  ehail  be  like  a  tree  planted 
by  the  rivers  qf  water j  (divi- 
mam  or  sections  of  watery  <Aa/ 
bringeth  forth  his  /rtdt  in  his 
season^  cmd  his  leaf  shall  nU 
wither.  The  reference  is  doubt- 
less to  trees  nomished  by  arti- 
ficial irrigation,  like  those  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Damas- 
cus. The  gardens  are  thick- 
set with  fruit  trees  of  all  kinds, 
kept  fresh  and  vmdant  by  the 
waters  of  the  Barady.  This 
river,  as  soon  as  it  issues  ma 
from  the  cleft  of  the  mountain 
into  the  plain^  is  immediately 
divided  into  three  streams,  of 
which  the  middlemost  and 
largest  runs  directly  to  Damas- 
cus, through  a  lar^  open  field 
called  the  Ager  Damascemis, 
and  is  distributed  to  all  the 
cisterns  and  fountains  in  the 
eity.  The  other  twe,  which  are 
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taken  to  be  the  work  of  aTt,aM 
drawn  round,  the  one  to  tht 
right  hand,  and  the  other  to 
the  left,  (fis  the  rivers  qf  water 
are  ttumed,)  on  the  borders  of 
the  gardens,  into  which  they 
are  let  out  as  they  pass,  by 
liule  currents,  idivtsionSf")  ana 
so  dispersed  all  over  the  vast 
wood ;  insomuch  that  there  is 
not  a  garden  but  has  a  fine 
quick  stream  running  through 
it.  A  traveller  describing  the 
orange  garden  of  the  emir  of 
Beyroot,  observes  that "  it  con- 
tains a  large  quadrangular  plat 
of  ground,  divided  into  sixteen 
lesser  squares,  four  in  a  row^ 
with  walks  between  them. 
The  walks  are  shaded  with 
orange  trees,  of  a  large  SfM-ead- 
ing  size,  ilvery  one  of  these 
sixteen  lessw  squares  in  the 
garden  was  bordered  with 
stone ;  and  in  the  stone  work 
were  troughs  very  artificially 
contrived,  for  conveying  the 
water  all  over  the  guden: 
there  being  little  outlets  cut 
at  every  tree,  for  the  streami 
as  it  passed  bv,  to  flow  oat 
and  water  iu"  With  these 
items  of  oriental  custom  bc»- 
fcnre  us,  we  perceive  at  once 
the  point  of  uie  compuison  In 
the  passage,  Prov.  xxi.  1.  la 
Deut.  XL  10,  it  is  said  of  the 
land  of  fwomise,  TTie  land  whi- 
ther thou  goest  in  tojpossesB 
itf  is  not  as  the  land  qTEgypt, 
from  whence  ye  came  otUt 
where  thou  sowedst  thy  seed, 
and  wateredst  it  with  thy/ootf 
as  a  garden  qf  herbs.  The 
phrase  watering  toith  the  foot 
may  refer  to  the  construction  of 
channels  and  water-courses 
like  those  above  mentioned, 
which  was  accomplished  by 
the  action  of  the  toot  in  dig- 
ging. So  also  in  2Kings  xix. 
24,  /  hofve  digged  and  drunk 
strange  waters,  and  with  the 
sole  m  my  feet  have  I  dried 
up  aU  the  rivers  <]f  besieged 
places;  i.  e.  I  have  aigged  new 
channels  by  the  labours  of  the 
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•Hi  M  their  ancient  coursei. 
which  conaequenUy  were  dried 
up,  and  thua  have  made  my 
mnay  to  drink  of  ttrangt  too* 
l#r»,  flowing  in  channels  to 
which  they  had  never  before 
l)een  accustomed.  It  would 
with  us  be  a  very  bold  figure 
la  say  that  Cvnis  dried  up  the 
Euphrates,  the  river  of  Baby- 
lon, with  hu  foot;  but  when 
understood,  as  now  explained, 
(rf^dif King  anewchanneii  which 
was  done  with  pn^r  imple- 
ments bv  the  agency  of  many 
thousand  feet,  the  expression 
would  be  by  no  means  high- 
wnNig(ht  to  the  imagination  of 
an  oriental.  Another,  and  as 
some  thinkf  much  more  natu- 
ral opinbn  is,  that  aUusion  is 
made  to  the  machinery  for 
drawing  up  water,  l^  means  of 
a  rope  or  string  of  buckets  at- 
tached to  a  wheel,  which  was 
turned  like  a  modem  tread- 
mill ;  a  description  and  cut  of 
which  may  be  seen  in  Sgrip- 
YURB  Illustrations,  part  i. 
pp.  32-39,  by  Am.  S.  S.  Union. 
In  the  hot  countries  of  the  east 
the  assuaginK  of  thirst  is  one  of 
the  most  delightful  sensations 
that  can  be  felt,  and  hence  the 
frequent  allusions  to  it  in  the 
aacred  writings.  (Pti.  cxliii.  6. 
IVov.  xxy.  25.  ftc.)  Every  at- 
tention whicn  humanity  and 
hospitality  can  suggest  is  paid 
at  the  present  day  to  furnishing 
travellers  with  water.  We  are 
told  that  public  reservoirs  or 
pools  are  opened  in  Arabia  and 
Egypt;  and  in  the  Moham- 
meoaa  villages  of  Palestine, 
bread  and  water  were  furnished 
by  the  inhabitants  gratuitously. 
In  India,  at  this  day,  the  na- 
tives oflTer  water  to  weary  tra- 
vellers, in  honour  of  their  gods. 
Hence  the  force  and  bMuty 
of  the  allusion,  Matt.  x.  4l 
Water  vras  commonly  drawn 
out  of  wells  by  females,  and 
transported,  upon  the  slxnilder 
or  head,  in  Urge  leathern  or  I 


eaiUiea  vessela.  (See  Coir. 
DuiT.  See  EvBKmo  Recrba. 
TioNS,  vol.  ii.  pp.  110—114,  and 
Bbdouin  Arabs,  ch.  ii.,  both 
by  Am.  S.  S.  Union.)- 

Watbr-spouts.  O^s.xlii.7.) 
This  surprising  phenomenon 
was  not  unfirequenily  seen  oq 
the  8yriac  and  JewiMi  coasts. 
It  is  forcibly  alluded  to  by  the 
psalmist  in  the  passage  above 
cited.  He  represents  the  ca* 
lamities  that  came  upon  him, 
according  to  the  prediction, 
(3  Sam.  xii.  110  ^  like  a  vio- 
lent  Sturm  at  sea,  whwe  the 
torrents  that  pour  down  from 
above  meet  the  columns  of 
water  that  ascend  frcnn  the 
depths  beneath;  the  clouds 
above  calling  to  the  wateft 
briow,and  exciting  each  othw 
to  join  Uiehr  force  and  over- 
whelm the  deqxtiring  suflteer 
in  hopeless  destruction. 

WAX.  (Ps.  xxii.  14.)  A  weU 
known  substance,  easily  soft- 
ened and  dissolved  by  heat^ 
(Ps.  Ixviii.  2;  xcvii.  6.  Mic 
i.4.) 

WEASEL.  (Lev.xi.29.)  Oe- 
nerally  agreed  to  mean  the 
mole.    (See  Molb.) 

WEATHER.  (Job  xxxvii. 
22.)  The  words  fair  woathtt 
might  better  be  rendered  goiA- 
en  splendour,  and  then  the 
allusion  to  the  aurora  ftorsatts 
is  obvious. 

WEDDING  GARMENT. 
(Matt.  xxii.  11.)  The  wedding 
garments  were  furnished  by 
the  host,  and  were  required  to 
be  worn  by  those  who  were 
admitted  as  guests  at  marriase- 
suppers.  So  noliness  and  right* 
eousness  are  called  the  gar- 
ments in  which  the  gwMte 
mint  appear  at  the  marriage 
supper  of  the  Lamb.  (See 
Mabbiaob.) 

WEEK.  (Gen.  xxlx.27.)  The 
word  in  this  passage  means 
the  term  of  seven  dajrs,  daring 
which  the  marriage  festivsl 
lasted,  as  if  Laban  had  said, 
*  Attend  to  the  ceremoiiief  m 
634 
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d»  pretent  marriage  first,  and 
then  commence  another  term 
of  seven  years  service  for  Ra- 
chel.' The  division  of  time 
into  portions  of  seven  days 
had  its  origin  at  the  beginning 
of  the  creation,  (Gen.  vii.  4— 
10;  viii.  10.  12,)  and  traces  of 
it  are  found  in  every  quarter 
of  the  world.  It  is  to  be  ob- 
served that  this  is  not  a  divi- 
sion of  time  suggested,  \\li.e  the 
day,  month,  or  year,  by  the 
revolutions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies.  It  is  perfectly  arbi- 
trary, and  yet  in  all  the  coun- 
tries of  the  east,  amonc  ancient 
nations,  before  they  had  any 
knowledge  of  the  sacred  his- 
tory, or  even  in  the  unculu- 
vated  tribes  of  Africa,  this 
division  is  recognised,  and  the 
days  uf  the  week  named. 

The  Jews  eave  no  names  for 
the  days  of  the  week,  but  sim- 
ply the  number,  as  the  fir«^ 
second, or  third  day.  And  this 
practice  is  adopted  by  many 
persons  at  the  present  day. 
especially  bv  the  societ;^  oi^ 
Friends.  Tne  names  of  the 
days  in  modem  use  are  de- 
rived from  the  Saxon  language, 
in  which  they  have  a  mytho- 
logical signification. 

Besides  weeks  of  seven  days, 
which  were  rendered  ftom  one 
Sabbath  to  another,  they  had 
a  weeic  of  years,  or  seven  years, 
and  a  week  of  seven  times 
seven  years,  which  brought  in 
the  fiftieth  or  jubilee  year. 

Fbast  op  wbbks.  (See 
Fbasts.) 

WEIGHTS.     (See  Mba- 

WELLS.  (Ex.xy.27.)  These 
'  '  *  m- 
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mon.  (<9en.xxix.2,3.)Toproteei 
them  from  the  sand,  and  from 
being  used  by  others,  they  were 
covered  usually  with  a  stone. 
(Gen.xxix.2.8.)  To  slop  them 
up  was,  and  still  is.  regarded 
as  an  act  of  hosiility,  (Gen. 
xxvi.  16;)  and  to  invade  the 
risht  of  property  in  them  was 
often  the  cause  of  sore  con- 
tention. (Gen.  XX  i.  25.)  In  a 
country  where  water  was  so 
valuable,  and  so  difficult  to  be 
procured,  it  was  an  appro- 
priate emblem  of  rich  bless* 
mss.  (Jer.  ii.  13^  xvii.  13.) 

Jacob's  well.    (See  Omar, 
pp.  110-114,   by  Am.  S.  S. 


de 

ed,  of  a  character  difi^erent 
from  any  now  known;  and 
comparative  anatomy  proves 
their  nature  to  be  most  accu- 
rately  described  by  the  term 
great  creeping  thwgs.  This 
use  of  a  general  word  tu  denote 
some  huge  monster  is  supposed 
by  some  to  occur  in  Ps.  civ.  26. 
Ezek.  xxxii.  2,  compnred  with 
MatL  xii.  40,  and  also  Job  viL 
12.    (See  Jonah.) 

WHEAT.  (Judff.  vi.  11.) 
This  most  useful  and  iin|ortanl 
of  all  grains  was  prnduced 
abundantly  in  the  land  of 
Canaan.  In  our  translation 
it  is  often  mentioned  under  the 
general  name  of  corn.  (See 
Corn.  For  a  particular  de> 
scription  oi  the  grain,  and  a 
cut  Illustrative  of  it,  see  Scrip. 
TURB  Illustrations,  nart  i. 
pp.11— 15,  by  Am.  S.  S.  Union.) 
The  cut  referred  to  shows  the 
appearance  of  the  irrain,  and 
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i»  ONbably  not  moro  imnk  tad 
fcll  than  the  common  crop  of 
Bcrptian  wbMt,  and  it  shows 
alio  that  Pharaoh^  dream 
about  seven  ean  of  corn  com- 
ing up  upon  one  stalk  (Oen. 
jdi.  5)  was  according  to  the 
course  of  nature. 

The  figurative  allusions  to 
this  grain  (Ps.  Ixxzi.  16.  Jer. 
xii.  13.  Joel  ii.  24.  MatL  Ui.  1^ 
•re  sufficiently  obvious. 

^mSPERJBRS.  (Bom.  i.  28.) 
Such  as  secretly  excite  suspi- 
ek)na  against  others,  and  pro* 
pagate  an  evil  report  with  an 
•fleeted  desire  to  speak  of  it 
only  In  a  whisper. 

WHITED  ^PULCHRES. 
(Matt  xxiii.  27.)  It  was  cus- 
lomarj  to  whitewash  the  Jew- 
ish sepulchres  annuallj,  that 
thej  might  be  distinctly  seen 
•na  avoided,  inasmuch  as  com- 
ing in  contact  with  them  was 
the  occasion  of  ceremonial  de- 
filement. (Num.  xix.  16.)  This 
practice  gave  them  a  neat  and 
oeautiful  appearance,  and  pre- 
sented a  stinking  ccmtraat  to  the 
dark  and  offensive  mass  of 
putrefaction  within. 

WIDOW.  (ITim.  V.4.)  By 
the  Jewish  law,  (Deut.  xzv.  5,) 
If  a  married  man  died  leaving 
no  children,  his  brother  was 
required  to  marry  the  widow, 
in  order— first,  that  the  estate 
might  be  kept  in  the  family; 
ana  second,  that  he  might  m 
their  descendants  perpetuate 
the  name.  There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  more  distant  rela- 
tives were  permitted  to  enter 
Into  the  same  relation  for  like 
purposes,  as  in  the  case  of  Boaz 
and  Ruth. 

WIFE.    (She  Marrii^sb.) 

WILDERNESS  (Ex.  xiv.  3) 
and  desert.  These  words  do 
not  necessarily  import  a  mere 
vraste,  but  rather  extensive 
tracts  not  under  cultivation, 
but  afifording  rich  and  abun- 
dant pasturage.  (Josh.  xv.  61. 
Isa.  xlil.  11.)    The  principal 
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zxyfi.26.   HoB.zi}i.  15.    (See 

EVBOCLTDON.) 

WINDOW.  (Gen.  ▼!.  16.) 
In  eastern  houses  the  windows 
open  upon  the  court  within, 
and  not  upon  the  street  with- 
out. (See  DwBLLwos.)  One 
of  the  objects  in  view  is  to  es- 
cape the  dust  of  the  narrow 
eastern  streets.  This  gives  a 
—  —  *he 
in- 
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costly  as  gold,  and  it  was  not 
until  long  after  the  Christian 
era  that  glass  windows  were 
used. 

WINE.  (Gen.  xiv.  la)  There 
'has  been  some  controversy  as 
to  the  nature  and  qualities  of 
the  liquor  which  is  called  wine 
in  our  Scriptures.  The  plain 
reader  of  the  Bible  will  be  sa- 
tisfied, however,  that  it  was 
unquestionably  an  intoxicating 
drink.  (Lev.  x.  9.  Eph.  v.  l£ 
1  Pet.  Iv.  3.) 

The  ancientEgyptiansdrank 
no  wine,  unless  we  give  that 
name  tothe  sweet,  unlermented 
juice  of  the  erape;  such  as 
rharaoh's  butler  was  accus- 
tomed to  express  Into  the  cup 
in  the  kinrs  hand,  (Gen.  xl. 
9— 11,)  anawhich  was  mixed 
with  water.  Fermented  wine 
they  cooBidered  as  the  inreii- 
64 
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tlon  of  an  evil  spirit,  and  it  waa 
not  offered  to  their  gods  Yat 
in  very  early  times  they  had 
learned  the  art  of  brewing  a 
kind  Qifbeer  from  barley,  which, 
according  to  the  Greek  histo- 
rians, was  called  lutrley  wine. 
This  beer  is  said  to  have  been 
costly,  and  little,  if  at  all,  in- 
ferior to  wine.  It  was  also 
known  to  the  Hebrews,  who, 
however,  had  the  less  need  of 
it.  as  their  land  was  productive 
01  the  richest  vintage. 

Like  all  other  countries,  C»> 
naan  had  wines  of  various 
strength ;  and  a  distinguished 
writer  on  Jewish  antiquities 
observes,  ^'the  wines  in  those 
countries  cannot  easily  be  used 
without  water."  Another  an- 
cient autlior  says,  that  "the 
wine  at  Aleppo  resembles  tha* 
of  Cyprus,  and  is  so  fiery  that 
when  drunk  unmixed  it  causes 
great  inconvenience."  It  is 
very  clear,  however,  that  in- 
temperance prevailed  among 
the  Jews,  (Isa.  v.  11 ;  xxviii. 
1—8;  Ivi.  12;)  and  it  is  not 
inconsistent  with  any  known 
facts  to  suppose  that  their  wines 
generally  had  the  intoxicating 
principle.  •  Whether  the  wine 
into  which  our  Saviour  mira- 
culously changed  the  water  at 
Cana  (John  ii.  3)  possessed  this 
principle  or  not  we  cannot 
know,  nor  would  a  decteion  of 
the  question  in  the  least  degree 
affect  the  character  of  the  trans- 
action, any  more  than  it  would 
affect  the  prescription  of  the 
apostle  to  TimoUiy.  (1  Tim. 
V.  23.)  The  process  by  which 
the  juice  of  grapes,  apples, 
pears,  ftc.,  becomes  an  intoxi- 
cating drink,  is  as  kindly  and 
benevolently  provided  as  the 
process  by  which  those  fruits 
themselves  come  to  maturity. 
And  so  &r  as  the  use  of  the 
liquid,  after  this  process  has 
talEen  place,  tends  directly  or 
indirectly  to  the  injury  of  body 
or  soul,  so  far  are  we  forbidden 
to  use  it  on  any  pretence  or 
§37 
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MOfMintioa  whatever.  The 
Inquirji  therefore,  wh&t  the 
wine  of  the  Bible  wae  in  thit 
leepect,  feems  to  be  without 
any  nraaical  advantage,  inas- 
much aa  the  injurious  use  of  it 
{•forbidden  inatbousand  (brms; 
and  when  it  possesses  tiie  in- 
toxicating quality,  the  unne- 
cessary use  of  it  is  inexfiedient, 
if  net  sinful.    (See  Drimk.) 

(n  the  east  casks  were  un- 
known. Ttie  wine  was  Icept 
in  jugs,  or  flagons,  and  im- 
proved by  age,  (Lulce  v.  39,) 
and  by  sianding  on  the  lees, 
(lia.  XXV.  6.)  The  original 
word   rendered   leet  signifies 

The  mixed  winet  often  men- 
tioned by  the  sacred  writers, 
<Ps.  Ixxv.  8.  Prov.  xxili.  30,) 
was  not  diluted  with  water, 
but  on  the  contrary  was  in- 
creased in  strength,  or  improv- 
ed in  flavour  and  colour,  by  a 
mixture  of  drugs,  herbs,  and 
spicM.  (Sol.  Son^viii.2.)  Saf- 
fron is  used  at  this  day  among 
the  Persians  to  give  a  deep  co- 
lour to  their  wines.  Some  sup- 
pose, however,  that  the  phrase 
mixed  wine  denotes  wine  ren- 
dered stronger  by  being shalcen 
up  and  mingled  wiiii  the  lees. 

It  was  necessary  for  the  li- 
quor to  remain  on  the  lees  for 
a  time  after  the  fermentation 
has  ceased.  Whenever  this 
first '  fermentation  has  been 
deficient,  the  winp  will 
have  a  richer  and  sweeter 
taste.  Unless,  however,  it  un- 
dei^o  a  farther  fermentation. 
the  lying  upon  the  lees  will 
not  secure  strength  or  flavour, 
but  afler  repeated  partial  fpr- 
mentation,  will  run  mioa  thin 
acid.  This  beautifully  explains 
Jer.  xlviii.  11. 

Wine  vessels.  The  He- 
brews, as  well  as  the  Greelcs, 
preserved  their  wine  in  large 
earthen  vessels,  or  iani,  which 
were  buried  up  to  their  necks 
In  the  eround.  (See  Cellar.) 
ThHse  Jani  arequite  large,  con- 
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tabling  often  as  jpnch  at  ooe 

of  our  barrels.  The  mustj  or 
new  wine,  after  being  poured 
into  such  vessels,  is  stiired  for 
about  twenty  days,  thrice  aday, 
wiih  wooden  roos.  When  wins 
is  to  be  transported,  the  Per> 
sians  sometimes  decant  it  into 
flasks,  or  boules,  but  skins  are 
in  common  use,  as  thev  wera 
among  the  ancients.  The  Ha- 
brews  poured  even  the  musi, 
or  new  wine,  into  skins;  but  for 
this  purpose  they  used  such  as 
were  fresh  and  flexible,  and 
therefore  not  liable  to  bs 
broken  by  the  fermentatk>n  of 
the  liquor.    (Matt.  ix.  17.) 

By  new  wine  (Joel  i.  6)  is  in- 
tended sweet  wine,  which  waa 
purer  and.  stronger,  and  more 
capable  of  preservation,  and 
of  course  more  inebriating. 
(Isa.  xlix.  26.    Aclsil.ia) 

Ked  wine  is  more  esteented 
in  eastern  countriesthan  white. 

The  wines  of  Lebanon  aiul 
of  Helbon,  near  Damascus, 
were  celebrated  for  their  ex- 
cellence, (Ezek.  xxvii.  18.  Hot. 
xiv.  7,)  and  the  former  retain* 
its  character  to  this  day. 

Drinking  wine  in  bowls 
(Amus  vi.  6)  is  supposed  to  re- 
fer to  the  richness  and  magni- 
ficence of  the  vessel,  and  not 
to  the  quantity  of  wine  drank. 

WlNBPRSS6BB(J0b  XXiv.  11) 

were  cavities  in  the  ground, 

(Matt.  xxi.  33,)  built   up   or 

1  i  ned  w  iih  mason  work.    They 

are  now  found  in  this  form  In 

Persia,  eight  feet  square  and 

four  feel  deep.  In  Isa.  v.  2.  and 

!  Mark  xii.  1,  the  term  wine- 

j  press  rather  means  the  open 

place  or  vessel  which  received 

the  expressed  juice  from  the 

I  wine-press.    It  was  in  one  of 

I  these    cavities    that    Gideon 

worked.    (Judg.  vi.  11.) 

{     Eastern  travellers  tell  us  that 

the  first  vintage  usually  l>egina 

in  the  latter  part  of  Auziist; 

that  they  often  see  the  black 

grapes  spread  on  the  ground  in 

-  beds,  exposed  to  the  stm  to 
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dry  for  raiflins.  While  at  a 
little  distance,  one  or  two,  and 
sometimes  as  many  as  five  men, 
are  seen  with  feet  and  legs 
bare,  treading  the  fruit  in  a 
kind  of  cistern,  or  vat,  usually 
about  eight  feet  square,  and  four 
feethigh,witli  agrated  aperture 
nearthe  bottom,  through  which 
the  expressed  juice  runs  into  a 
vessel  beneath.  (Isa.  Ixiii.  3. 
Hag.  ii.  16.)  The  treaders  sung 
anof  shouted.  (Isa.  xvi.  10,)while 
the  red  blood  of  the  grapellowed 
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around  them,  and  thoroughly 
stained  their  garmenu.  (lsa« 
Ixiii.  1—3.  Jer.xxv.30;  xlviii. 
33.  Lam.  i.  15.  Rev.  xix.  13— 
15.) 

The  ancient  E^ptian  mode 
of  expressing  the  juice  of  grapes 
may  be  learned  from  the  fol- 
lowing cut,  from  a  monument 
in  Memphis.  The  fruit  is 
placed  in  a  cloth,  which  is 
twisted  and  strained  until  the 
liquor  is  wrung  out  into  a  ves* 
sel  below. 


WINNOW.  (Isa.  m.  24.) 
The  process  of  winnowins 
amone  the  Hebrews  was  much 
like  that  in  use  at  the  present 
day.  The  grain  was  taken 
apon  a  shovel  and  thrown  up 
in  the  wind,  and  the  lighter 
chaff  and  straw  separated, 
sometimes  by  the  help  of  a  fan. 
gsa.  xti.  15,  16.  Matt.  iii.  12. 
See  Thrbshino  Floor,  Fan.) 
WINTER.  (See  Seasons.) 
WISE  MEN.  (Matt.  ii.  1.) 
Men  of  wisdom  and  learning 
in  things  natural  and  divine ; 
devoted  to  philosophy,  espe- 
cially to  astronomy,  and  to  the 
contempUtion  and  worship  of 


the  Deity.  They  were  of  Per- 
sian origin,  but  had  spread  in 
Arabia  and  other  neighbouring 
countries  of  the  east ;  distin- 
guished from  other  classes  of 
their  countrymen  by  their  pe- 
culiar  habits  and  pursuits. 
They  worshipped  the  only  one 
God;  and  so  blameless  did 
their  studies  and  their  religion 
appear  to  be,  that  the  prophet 
Daniel,  scrupulous  as  he  was, 
to  the  hazard  of  his  life,  with 
respect  to  the  Jewish  religion, 
did  not  refuse  to  accept  the 
office  which  Nebuchadnezzar 

Save  him,  of  being  master  of 
tie  Magi,  and  chi^^eovernor 
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WIT 
over  all  the  wise  men  of  Babj- 
Ion.  Ai  they  thus  acquired 
great  honour  and  influence, 
thej  were  introduced  into  the 
courts  of  kings,  and  consulted 
on  all  occasions.  Thar  also 
followed  them  in  warlike  ex- 
peditions; and  so  much  im< 
portance  was  attached  to  their 
advice  and  opinions,  that  no- 
thing was  attempted  without 
their  approbation. 

WITCHCRAFT,  (ISam.xv. 
ffl.)  WITCH,  (Deut.  xviii.  10,) 
WIZARD.  (Lev.  xx.  27.)  A 
man  who  pretends  to  superna- 
tural power,  so  that  he  can 

foretell  f- —  -"is- 

ay 


spirits,  0 

beyond  1 

powers, 

woman  ( 

ed  a  wi 

itself  is  ( 

sin  is  mo 

by  the 

onlv  unt  in- 

sation.  It. 

xviii.  1]  he 

gospel.  se 

who  con  ad 

wicked  i  k- 

era  of  tti  x> 

minaUe  >v. 

zz.  6.    ]  us 

pretend<  al 

Sower  1  ee 

AUL.) 

WITHS.  (Jud«.  xvi.  7.)  A 
band  of  pliable  twigs,  (as  of  the 
willow  or  osier  kind,)  twisted 
closely  together  while  green, 
and  used  instead  of  ropes.  The 
marginal  reading  of  the  above 
passage  is  small  cords. 

WITNESS.  (Gen.  xxi.  30.) 
One  who  gives  testimony.  Two 
or  more  were  required  in  judi- 
cial investigations.  (Deut.  xvii. 
6,7;)  and  when  the  sentence 
of  stoning  was  pronounced, 
they  were  required  to  com- 
mence the  process  of  execu- 
tion. (Actsvii.  58.  SeeSroH- 
wo.) 

The  witness  of  the  Spirit 


WOI» 

with  our  spirit  (Rom.  viii.  1€) 
denotes  the  consciousne6s,maro 
or  less  distinct,  of  the  oper^ 
tions  of  the  Spirit  upon  the 
mind,  enlightenii^  the  under* 
standing,  and  incliningthesub- 
ject  of  them  to  do  the  will  of 
God. 

The  expreaBiotL  faithful  toil' 
ness  (Ps.  Ixxxix.  37)  is  sup* 
posed  to  refer  to  the  moon,  (Jer. 
xxxiii.200  that  rules  the  night, 
and  will  remain  as  long  as  the 
night  itself,  which,  by  the  terms 
of  God's  covenant/shall  not 
cease.    ((}en.  viii.  ^.) 

John  often  exhibits  the  gos- 
pel in  the  light  of  a  testimony, 
(1  John  V.  9;)  and  Christ  him- 
self is  called  thefaUi^yl  and 
true  tntnessj  (Rev.  i.  5;  iiL 
14,)  not  only  to  the  glory  and 
perfection  of  the  Father,  but 
also  to  his  own  divine  mission, 
and  to  the  universality  and 
perpetuity  of  his  kingdom. 

WIZARD.    (SeeWiTOH.) 

WO.  (Num.  X3ki.  29.)  This 
term  often  denotes  a  feeling  of 
com  passion  or  sympathy, (Matt 
xxiv.  19,)  or  a  simple  lamenta- 
tion, as  "Alas  for  me!"  (Ps. 
cxx.  5.)  In  other  connexions 
it  is  equivalent  to  the  threat- 
ening of  punishment.  (Hab.iL 
6. 97X5. 19.    Zech.  xi.  17.) 

WOLF,  (lsa.xi.6.)  A  fierce, 
cruel,  ravenous  animal,  in  size 
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\,  and  probably  some  may 


In  the  same  sense  as  gall  and 
htitnlock,  to  denote  what  is 
oflTensive  or  injurious.  (Deut. 
xxix.  18.  Prov.  V.  4.  Amos  v.  7 ; 
▼i.  12.)  To  be  obliged  to  use 
it  as  f(X)d  expresses  the  extreme 
of  suffering.  (Jer.  ix.  15;  xxiii. 
15.  Um.  111.  15. 19.) 

WORSHIP.  (Matt,  ii.2.) 
This  word,  as  used  in  our  Bi- 
ble,  has  various  significations. 
In  most  instances  it  means 
simply  an  act  of  respect,  (Matt. 
ix.  1£L  Acts  X.  25.)  and  does 
not  imply  any  religious  emo- 
tion, where  the  act  respects 
the  Divine  Being,  the  only  pro- 
pw  objea  of  religious  worship, 
the  connexion  shows  it.  (John 
iv.  24.  Heb.  i.  6.  Rev.  xxii.  9.) 
It  is  used,  however,  in  relation 
to  idol  gods.  (Dan.  ill.  5. 12. 14. 
Acts  xlx.  270 

WRITING.  (Ex.  xxxii.  16.) 
Writing  by  pictures  or  in  hiero- 
» glyi^lcs  is  an  art  of  very  an- 
cient  date,  and  is  even  now 
common  in  many  savage  na- 
tions. An  eye  represented 
God  as  the  Omniscient ;  an  eye 
and  sceptre,  a  king;  a  lion, 
courage,  &c.  This  is  common, 
in  its  most  unimproved  form, 
among  our  American  abori- 
gines; and  was  the  common 
method  used  by  the  Mexicans, 
■ome  of  whose  ancient  pictures 
of  this  kind  are  preserved. 

The  most  numerous  and  re- 
markable specimens  of  hiero- 
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glyphic  writing  exist  in  Egypt; 
they  have  been  sought  out  py 
travellers,  and  copied  in  draw- 
i  ngs  and  copperplates,  but  have 
bamed  the  ingenuity  and  la- 
bour of  all  ages,  until  within 
a  few  years,  a  distinguished 
French  antiquary  has  succeed- 
ed in  deciphering  a  great  num- 
ber of  them,  and  his  labours 
have  thrown  great  light  upon 
the  Scriptures,  and  vindicated 
the  Mosaic  history  from  a  mul- 
titude of  objections. 

It  is  not  improbable  that 
these  pictures,  which  were  at 
first  accurate  resemblances  of 
objects,  became  at  last  merely 
signs  of  ideas,  and  that  hence 
alphabetical  writing  came  into 
use.  It  is  the  prevailing  opi- 
nion that  the  Israelites  were 
acquainted  with  letters  when 
they  were  in  Egypt  as  bond- 
men ;  and  when  they  took  pos- 
session of  the  land  of  Canaan 
thev  found  a  city  called  BSr- 
jaih-a^er^  which  means  the 
city  of  books  or  lettersy  and 
indicates  the  existence  of  the 
art  among  that  people.  Through 
all  the  Mosaic  history,  booKS 
and  writing  are  mentioned  as 
in  familiar  use.  The  practice 
of  employing  an  amanuensis 
was  much  more  common  in  . 
ancient  days  than  now.  Hence 
Paul  notices  it  as  a  special  cir- 
cumstance that  he  wrote  the 
letter  to  the  Gralatians  with  his 
own  hand.  (Gal.  vi.  11.)  This 
fact  also  explains  Rom.  xvi. 
22.  1  Cor.  xvi.  21.  Col.  iv.  18, 
and  2Thess.  ill.  17.  (See Book.) 
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YARN,  LINEN.  (1  Kings  x. 
28.)  There  is  a  diversity 
of  opinion  as  to  the  meaning 
of  this  term.  There  is  very 
strong  reason  to  doubt  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  rendering  in 
our  translation,  though  we  have 
mentioned  it  without  comment 
in^he  article  Linbn. 


YEA 
YEAR.  (Gen.xvii.2l.)  That 
space  of  time  wherein  the  sun 
finishes  his  course  through  all 
the  signs  of  the  zodiac  circle 
of  the  heavens,  consisting  of 
the  four  seasons  of  spring,  sum- 
mer, autumn,  and  winter.  It 
consists  of  three  hundred  and 
sixty-five  days  five  hours  forty- 
612 
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mind  was  probablr  brought  at 
once  uoder  the  influence  of  the 
Spirit  of  God,  and  on  that  very 
day  he  and  his  family  became 
interented  in  the  salvation  of 
the  gospel.  ^Luke  xix.  1—10.) 
The  expression  fomamtuh  aa 
he  also  i»  a  son  qf  Abraham 
probablj  denotes  thai  he  «vas 
not  only  a  natural  descenddnt 
of  the  patriarch,  but  that  he 
had  now  become  a  partaker  of 
Che  like  faith  and  promises. 

ZACUARIAH,  1.(2  Kings 
ziv.  29,)  was  son  and  successor 
o  Jeroboam  II.  kins  of  Israel. 
He  reigned  but  six  months. 
and  then  fell  by  the  hand  oi 
Shallum,  who  took  the  throne. 
(2  Kings  XV.  8—11.  Comp.  Amos 
vii.  9.) 

2.  (Ezra  v.  1.)  The  prophet, 
was  the  son  of  Barachiah,  and 
the  grandson  of  Iddo.  (Zech. 
i.  I.)  The  expression  in  Ezra 
is  consonant  to  the  Jewish 
usage  of  calling  a  descendant 
son  or  daughter,  and  an  an- 
cestor father  or  mother,  though 
they  might  be  removed  two  or 
three  degrees  from  these  rela. 
lions.  Zechariah  returned  from 
Babylon  with  Zerubbabel,  and 
prophesied  contemporaneously 
with  Haggai. 

Pbophbgt  of,  is  the  last  but 
one  in  the  order  of  the  books 
of  the  Old  Testament.  Its  grand 
design  is  to  encourage  the  Jews 
in  the  re-establishment  of  their 
national  institutions.  Though 
the  language  is  often  obscure, 
and  the  style  seemingly  un- 
connected, it  contains  several 
animating  predictions  of  the 
future  glory  of  Christ's  king- 
dom, in  terms  remarkably  full 
and  explicit. 

ZAC H ARIAS.  1.  (Matt, 
xxiii.  35.    See  Barachias.) 

2.  (Luke  i.  5.)  A  priest  of 
the  family  of  Abia,  (see  Abia,) 
the  father  of  John  the  Bap- 
tist. The  character  of  him- 
self and  his  wife  is  given 
us  in  the  simplest  yet  most 
ezpreasive  laniguage.    (Luke 
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i.  6.)  The  birth  of  John  was 
announced  to  him  in  a  mi- 
raculous manner,  and  seemed 
so  beyond  the  range  of  pro 
bability,  that  his  faith  tailed, 
and  he  asked  for  some  extra- 
ordinary sign  that  the  promise 
should  be  accomplished.  He 
was  immediately  deprived  of 
the  power  of  speech,  and 
remained  dumb  until  the 
eighth  day  after  the  birth  of 
the  promised  child  ;  when 
being  asked  to  give  the  in- 
fant a  name,  in  obedience  to 
the  angelic  direction  he  called 
him  John,  and  forthwith  the 
power  of  speech  was  restored 
to  him,  ana  he  employed  it  in 
a  strain  of  the  most  devout 
gratitude  and  praise.  (Luke  i. 
57-80.) 

ZADOK,  (2  Sam.  viii.  17,) 
the  successor  of  Abiaihar  in 
the  Jewish  priesthood,  was  the 
son  of  Ahiiub,  of  the  familv 
of  Eleazar.  ((Jomp.  1  Sam.  il. 
30-36.   1  Kings  ii.  27.  35.) 

ZALMON,  (Judg.  ix.  48,)  or 
SALMON.  (Ps.  Ixviii.  14.)  A 
hill  near  to  Shechem,  which, 
it  appears  from  the  above  pas- 


taina,  or  interior. 

ZAPHON,  (Josh.  xiii.  27,)  or 
SHOPHAN.  (Num.xxxii.35.) 
One  of  the  cities  of  (jFad,  situ- 
ated in  the  valley,  lying  along 
the  east  side  of  ttie  Jordan. 

ZARED,  (Num.  xxi.  12,)  or 
ZERED.  (Deut  U.  13.)  A  brook 
6M 
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Its  bounds.    (Judg. 

lUR.  (SeeZACHA. 

or  ZEDAD.  (Num. 
A  comparison  of  this 
ith  Ezek.  xlvii.  15,  . 
place  to  have  been 
rth-eastern  frontier 
d  of  Israel,  but  its 
ion  is  not  known. 
A.H,  (2  Kings  xxiv. 
Ikingof  Judah,was 
osiah,  and  the  uncle 
tiin,  his  immediate 
ron  the  throne.  His 
ne  was  Mattaniah. 
tiadnezzar  changed 
iah.  He  commenced 
It  twenty-one,  and 
ven  years.  (2Chron. 
He  is  represented 
ricked  man,  and  the 
ring  his  reign  was 
y  lx)ld  and  obdurate 
»r  this  cause  the  pro- 
oaiah  was  commis- 
Ihreaten  them  with 
^ents,  which  were 
»n  them  in  the  most 
nner.  In  the  ninth 
I  reign,  he  revolted 
Febuchadnezzar,  in 
ce  of  which  the  As- 
narch  marched  his 
Judea,  and  took  all 
i  places.  In  the  ele- 
•  of  his  reign,  on  the 
of  the  fourth  month, 
usalem  was  taken. 
,nd  his  people  endea* 
jscape  by  night ;  but 
san  troops  pursuing 
-■were  overtaken  in 
f  Jericho.  Zedekiah 
1  and  carried  to  Ne- 
sear,  then  at  Riblah, 
who  reproached  him 
Brfidy,  caused  all  his 
)  be  slain  before  his 
his  own  eyes  to  be 
nd  then  loading  him 
Is  of  brass,  he  ordered 
lent  to  Babylon.  (3 
r.  1—11.  2  Chron. 
90.)  It  is  worthy  of 
tnark,  that  two  pn> 
645 
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pheclM,  seemi  ngl  j  Irreconcile- 
able,  were  both  liierallT  fulfil* 
led  in  the  case  of  Zedekiah. 
(Jer.  zxxii.  4,  6;  xxxiv.  3. 
Comp.  Exek.  zil.  13.) 

There  were  two  or  three 
&lae  propheti  of  this  name, 
one  01  whom  withstood  Mi- 
caiah  in  a  most  inaolent  man* 
net.  (1  Kinss  zxH.  11—37.  See 
also  Jer.  zzTx.  22.) 

ZELOTES.    (See  Simon.) 

ZEMARAIM,  mount,  (2 
Chron.  ziii.  4,)  waa  in  mount 
Ejjhraim,  and  a  citj  of  the 
■ame  name  was  in  the  southern 
eection  of  the  territory  of  Ben- 
jamin, near  Bethel.  (Josh. 
xTiiir22.) 

ZENAN.    (SeeZAANAN.) 

ZEPHANUH  (Zeph.  i.  1) 
was  the  son  of  Cushi,  and  lived 
in  the  days  of  Josiah. 

Prophsct  op,  is  the  thirty- 
sixth  in  the  order  of  the  books 
of  the  Old  Testament.  It  was 
uttered  in  the  early  part  of  the 
ministry  of  Jeremiah,  and  is 
designed  mainly  to  excite  the 
Jewish  nation  to  repentance, 
in  view  of  threatened  judg- 
ments, and  to  comfort  the  neo- 
ple  of  Ood  with  promises  or  the 
final  triumph  of  righteousness. 
(See  Elisama,  ra.  46,  47,  by 
Am.  8.  S.  Union.) 

Zephaniah;  (Jer.  xziz.  25,) 
the  son  of  Maaseiah,  who  is 
called  the  second  priest,  (2 
Kings  zxv.  18,— see  Hioh- 
PRiBST.)  was  put  to  death  by 
Nebuchadnezzar  at  Riblab. 
(2  Kings  rxy.  18-21.) 

ZEPHATHA,v  2 

Chron.  ziv.  ^13,  e 

south-western  8e(  e 

territory  of  Judah  >- 

shah,  and  is   m€  ir 

tlM»baUleoftheX  e 

Ethiopians.    The  a 

city  of  this  nam  \) 

within  the  bound  \. 

(Judfir.  i.  17.) 

ZERAH.  a  Chron.  ziv.  9.) 
An  Arabian  king,  who,  with  an 
immense  army,  invaded  the 
kingdom  of  Judah  in  the  reign 
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of  Asa.    The  pious  king  of  Ju- 
dah, depending  on  the  arm  of 
the  Lord,  went  out  against  him 
without  fear,  and  obtained  a 
signal  victory.    The  prayer  of 
Asa  on  this  occasion  u  worthy 
of  all  admiration.    (2  Chron. 
ziv.  11.) 
ZERED.    (SeeZAKBD.) 
ZEREDA.    (See  Zarbtan.) 
ZEREDATHAH.    (See  Za- 

RBTAN.) 

ZERESa  (Esth.v.lO.)  The 
wife  of  Haman,  and  his  coun- 
sellor and  in^gatnr  in  ini- 
quity. 

ZERUBBABEL,  a  CiaoxL 
iii.  19,)orZOROBABEL,(MaU. 
i.  12,)  was  the  leader  of  the 
first  colony  of  Jews  that  re. 
turned  from  the  captivity  in 
Babylon,  (Ezra  ii.  2p  and  waa 
of  the  family  of  David.  To  him 
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campaign,theAmalektte8  burn- 
ed the  city,  and  made  the  wo- 
men and  children  prisoners. 
David  pursued  them  under  dl- 
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irine  dinction^ndsurprfsedthe 
Amalekites^ndnotonlydefeat- 
ed  ihem,  but  recovered  all  that 
had  been  taken.  (1  Sam.  xxx.) 
ZILPAH.  (Gen.  XXX.  9.)  The 
handmaid  of  Leah,  and  the 
mother  of  Gad  and  Asher. 
ZIMRI.  (SeeOMRi.) 
ZIN,  DBSBRT  OF,  (Num.  zx. 
1,)  or  WILDERNESS  9F,  (Num. 
X i  i i.21 ,)  stretched  southwardly, 
about  five  miles  inbreadth,from 
the  Dead  Sea  to  the  Red  Sea, 
a  nd  was  once  probably  the  val- 
ley of  the  Jordan.  It  is  now 
called  El  Ghor.  It  is  often 
mentioned  in  the  iourneyings 
of  the  Israelites,ana  is  connect- 
ed w  ith  some  oi  the  most  inte- 
resting  events  of  that  period. 

ZION,  (Ps.  cxxxiii.  3.)  or 
SION.  (Deut.  iv.  48.)  Tlie  last 
name  seems  to  have  been  ap- 
plied to  mount  Hermon.  (See 
Hebmon.)  Both  names  are 
applied  principally  to  the  hill 
or  fortress  (called  the  castle  of 
Zion^  1  Chron.  xi.5)  which  was 
taken  from  the  Jebusiies  by 
Joab,  one  of  David's  chief  cap- 
tains. Thither  David  removed 
from  Hebron,  whence  it  was 
called  the  city  of  David.  (2 
Sam.  v.  9;  vi.  10.)  It  was  the 
Gouthemmoet  of  the  hills  on 
which  Jerusalem  was  built, 
having  the  valley  of  Kedron 
on  the  east,  and  the  valley  of 
Hinnom  or  Gehenna  south  and 
west,  Acra  lo  the  north,  and 
Moriah  north-east.  On  it  was 
erected  Solomon's  palace,  call- 
ed the  house  of  the  forest  qf 
Lebanon;  and  afterward  the 
magnificent  palace  of  Herod, 
destroyed  by  the  Romans.  The 
temple  and  its  courts  on 
mount  Moriah  were  called 
Zion,  (Ps.  Ixv.  1 ;  Ixxxiv.  7 ;) 
and  the  appellation  is  ap- 
propriated Iieuratively  to  the 
church,  whether  on  earth  or 
in  heaven,  as  the  li  vine  temple 
of  Jehovah.  (Isa.  ii.  3.  Heb. 
xU.  22.    Rev.  xiv,  1.) 

Messrs.  Fisk  and  King,  Ame- 
rfcaa     miasiooaries,     visited 
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